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Many  times  during  the  past  few  years  even  the  best  of  sales- 
men have  had  their  confidence  shaken,  not  only  in  their  products 
and  their  companies,  but — what  is  more  important  and  deplor- 
able— in  themselves  and  their  fellow  men. 

Businessmen  throughout  the  entire  world,  during  the  period 
of  economic  upheaval,  learned  many  things  which  had  thereto- 
fore been  merely  hypothetical,  and  these  lessons  were  harsh  and 
bitter.  Good  men  with  enviable  selling  records  were  finding 
themselves  caught  in  an  unprecedented  maze  of  circumstances 
and  conditions  which  were  practically  impossible  to  overcome. 
No  wonder  many  of  them  lost  confidence. 

But  those  same  men  who  were  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
tests  of  all  time  and  who  were  able  to  stand  up  under  them 
learned  many  things  and  profited  by  the  experience.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  benefit  of  their  experiences  came  from  the  realiza- 
tion that,  in  spite  of  our  modern  civilization  and  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  for  which  it  stands,  the  old  Darwinian  principle  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  still  stood,  sound  and  unshaken.  It 
brought  home  to  them  forcefully  that  to  succeed  they  must  be 
prepared:  that  they  must  know  salesmanship  in  principle  as  well 
as  in  practice. 

Only  one  thing  in  business  is  constant,  and  that  is  change. 
As  business  undergoes  inevitable  evolution,  so  also  must  its  com- 
ponent parts.  Hence,  salesmanship  changes,  not  in  principle — 
for  principles  are  underlying,  basic  truths  that  never  change — but 
in  the  application  of  these  principles,  the  practice,  which  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux.  These  changes  in  business  methods  and 
practices  not  only  justify  a  revision  of  this  text  on  salesmanship 
but  make  it  necessary. 

Although  the  author  has  drawn  upon  his  own  experience  in 
many  lines  of  selling,  he  has  also  taken  .what  he  thinks  to  be 
the  points  of  greatest  help  from  his  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
field,  in  an  attempt  to  show  the  reader  the  application  of  the 
basic  principles  in  a  variety  of  lines  as  well  as  under  constantly 
changing  economic  conditions. 

Too  much  has  already  been  written  on  the  subject  of  selling 
by  men  who  have  had  only  short  glimpses  into  one  or  two  fields 
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of  selling  activity  or  who  have  been  limited  in  their  vision  by 
selling  in  only  a  partial  phase  of  the  business  cycle,  or  in  re- 
stricted territory.  Because  our  most  valuable  lessons  are  learned 
by  the  exposure  to  and  the  absorption  of  experience,  the  wider 
and  broader  that  experience,  the  more  valuable  the  lessons  to  be 
learned.  For  that  reason  the  author  has  tried  to  broaden  the 
reader's  vision  through  the  application  of  principles  to  a  wide 
variety  of  products,  over  as  wide  a  territory  as  possible  and 
under  all  of  the  varying  conditions  in  the  complete  business  cycle. 
It  should  be  the  purpose  of  every  textbook  author  to: 

1.  Present  all  the  facts  in  logical  order. 

2.  Point  out  the  basic  principles  and  show  their  application  to 
varying  conditions  and  circumstances  through  illustrations. 

3.  Eliminate  as  far  as  possible  "author  prejudice." 

4.  Avoid  drawing  conclusions  based  upon  limited  experience. 

5.  Draw  upon  as  many  reliable  sources  as  possible  in  order 
to  support  the  results  of  observations  and  conclusions. 

6.  Provide  a  sufficient  number  of  debatable  problems  to  stimu- 
late the  reader's  mind  and  encourage  him  to  reason  out  many  of 
the  points  himself  in  order  to  draw  his  own  logical  conclusions. 

Just  as  some  people  are  naturally  talented  in  music  and  require 
but  little  instruction,  so  some  men  are  equally  talented  in  the 
art  of  selling  and  need  little  instruction  in  the  methods  of  influ- 
encing others  to  make  desired  decisions.  No  talented  musician, 
however,  has  ever  reached  the  desired  goal  or  stage  of  perfection 
until  he  has  acquired  the  'proper  technique  in  the  subject,  and 
for  that  reason  even  the  most  noted  and  talented  artists  study  all 
angles  of  their  subjects.  Every  salesman,  therefore,  be  he  tal- 
ented or  not,  can  improve  himself  by  studying  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  his  profession  is  based,  to  give  him  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  technique  in  execution. 

In  this  age,  when  science  is  applied  to  commerce  and  industry, 
the  men  who  hold  the  most  responsible  positions,  command  the 
highest  respect,  and  control  the  destinies  of  others  are  those  of 
vision,  imagination,  and,  above  all  things,  knowledge;  and  these 
qualities  may  be  obtained  only  through  study,  observation,  and 
application. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  for  those  who  have  had  no  experience 
in  selling,  the  fundamental  factors  underlying  success  can  be 
found  in  this  book,  and  for  those  who  are  already  successes, 
some  germ,  some  spark,  some  idea  will  be  found  herein  which  will 
be  valuable  to  them  in  its  application  to  their  work  and  help 
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them  to  make  that  success  greater  and  more  secure.  If  the 
reader  of  this  book  finds  but  one  idea  which  is  of  true  value  to 
him  in  the  building  of  his  dreams,  the  author  will  feel  that  his 
time  has  not  been  spent  in  vain. 

Although  this  book  has  been  written  primarily  for  textbook 
use,  it  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  men  actually  in  the  field  will 
be  able  to  get  some  points  with  which  they  can  secure  more 
successful  sales  response. 

C.  H.  Fernald 
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CHAPTER  I 
The  Selling  Function — Its  Evolution 

"To  get  there,  start  qualifying  right  here." 

Ancient  application.  Selling  is  a  practice  that  has  been  going 
on  since  the  beginnings  of  civilization,  but  in  its  earliest  stages, 
as  is  still  true  in  many  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  world,  it 
took  the  form  of  barter,  the  exchange  of  one  article  for  another 
in  varying  quantities  according  to  respective  values. 

The  use  of  money  in  trade  dates  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  its  value  was  recognized  even  in  those  ancient 
times. 

Aristotle  (38^322  B.  C.)  in  The  Nicomachean  Ethics,  Book  V, 
writes,  "Money,  therefore,  is  like  a  measure  that  equates  things, 
by  making  them  commensurable;  for  association  would  be 
impossible  without  exchange,  exchange  without  equality,  and 
equality  without  commensurability." 

But  the  practice  of  barter  or  trade  was  common  prior  to  the 
use  of  money.  To  trade,  barter,  or  "swap"  is  an  inborn  trait 
in  the  human  being,  and  money  merely  makes  exchange  more 
simple  and  practical.  Whether  or  not  exchanges  were  effected 
with  money  or  other  goods,  the  "barterers"  or  traders  had  to 
"sell"  to  agree  on  the  equalities  of  values. 

Growth  in  England.  Not  so  very  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  period  in  Europe  (early  eighteenth  century)  when  each 
home  was  practically  self-sufficient.  The  goods,  the  clothing, 
and  the  implements  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  necessities 
of  life  were  all  made  by  some  member  of  the  household  who  spent 
a  part  of  his  time  working  on  them.  After  a  time  it  was  found 
that  some  individuals  were  better  fitted  to  make  one  thing  than 
others,  and  as  a  result  there  arose  a  certain  division  of  labor 
within  families — one  doing  one  thing,  and  another  something 
else.  As  some  members  of  the  family  became  proficient  in  their 
particular  jobs,  they  found  that  they  could  produce  more  than 
was  necessary  for  their  own  use  and  so  exchanged  the  extra  or 
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surplus  goods  which  they  had  made  with  some  neighbor  who 
had  an  excess  of  something  else.  In  this  way  the  members  of 
the  community  became  more  interdependent;  for,  as  this  tend- 
ency developed,  each  family  produced  only  those  goods  which 
it  could  produce  efficiently,  depending  upon  exchange  to  get  the 
other  necessities.  But  what  of  the  man  who  had  all  that  he 
needed  and  a  surplus  besides?  This  surplus  might  be  in  shoes, 
clothes,  grain,  or  cattle,  which  could  not  be  stored  to  advantage, 
and  which  at  times  were  exchanged  with  difficulty.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  there  must  be  some  way  to  accumulate  these 
values  of  overproduction  in  terms  other  than  the  goods  them- 
selves; there  must  be  some  medium  of  exchange  or  something 
that  could  be  accumulated  to  represent  value,  or  wealth.  Money 
supplied  this  need. 

Everyone  who  had  a  surplus  had  to  find  someone  who  desired 
to  buy  before  an  exchange  or  sale  could  be  made.  Some  men 
proved  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  goods  than  to 
the  selling;  they  therefore  confined  their  activities  to  producing 
and  hired  some  neighbor  to  exchange  or  sell  their  surplus  goods 
for  them.  Thus  the  neighbor  ceased  to  produce  and  confined 
his  attentions  to  disposing  of  the  goods  of  others.  Transactions 
of  this  nature — exchange  of  goods — generally  took  place  at  a 
centrally  located  open  market  where  people  went  "shopping." 

It  was  the  custom  in  England,  during  this  period  of  develop- 
ment, to  establish  specialty  shops,  with  the  owner  and  his  family 
living  over  the  place  of  business.  As  England's  foreign  com- 
merce and  trade  developed,  the  country  became  known  as  a 
"nation  of  shopkeepers."  To  be  sure,  most  of  the  trading  was 
done  at  the  seaport  towns  where  warehouse  facilities  were 
present;  as  a  result,  financial  organization  connected  with  this 
foreign  commerce  sprang  up.  Communication  and  transporta- 
tion in  England  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  wagon  trains, 
pack  animals,  horseback,  and  river  navigation,  which  made  the 
inland  distribution  of  goods  very  slow,  laborious,  expensive,  and 
uncertain. 

Merchant  trading  organizations  were  founded  to  protect  the 
merchant,  who  collected  the  products  from  inland  towns,  trans- 
ported them  to  the  coast,  and  returned  with  goods  from  foreign 
markets  in  exchange. 

Trading  through  wholesalers  and  retailers  did  not  really  come 
into  existence  until  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  the  late  eight- 
eenth century.  The  introduction  of  power  machinery  made  it 
imperative  for  the  manufacturer  to  find  broader  channels  of 
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trade.  He  could  no  longer  find  his  own  market;  so  the  whole- 
saler assumed  this  function  and  bore  the  risk.  At  first,  the 
wholesaler  sent  the  product  out  in  pack  trains,  exchanging  it 
for  raw  materials  and  other  goods  which,  in  turn,  were  brought 
back  to  the  factory  for  fabrication.  This  was  rather  an  expensive 
method  of  distribution,  for  it  meant  many  dreary,  and  often 
unprofitable,  miles.  The  highways  were  dangerous;  for  in  those 
days  the  traveler  had  little  protection  against  robbers  and 
murderers.  Men  on  horseback  carrying  samples  replaced  the  i 
pack  train.  They  took  orders  for  future  delivery,  eliminating 
the  uncertainty  of  disposing  of  the  product.  These  men  were 
called  '^chapmen"  or  "bagmen." 

It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  America  would  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  "mother  country,"  and  this,  we  find,  was 
the  case.  The  same  system  was  carried  on  in  much  the  same 
way  here  as  in  England  until  the  panic  of  1837,  when  a  great 
many  of  the  largest  importers,  merchants,  and  banks  failed. 
This  panic  had  one  good  result,  the  establishment  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Agency,  which  was  organized  to  give  merchants  and 
tracfefs  information  concerning  the  financial  condition  and 
standing  of  other  merchants  with  whom  they  did  business.  At 
first,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  such  agencies;  but 
later  it  was  realized  that  they  performed  an  important  func- 
tion, and  they  were  therefore  aided  and  encouraged.  In  those 
days  merchants  went  to  the  commercial  centers  twice  a  year 
to  do  their  buying  for  the  succeeding  six  months'  period,  re- 
ceiving anywhere  from  six  to  eight  months'  credit  on  the  pur- 
chases. 

Early  form  of  salesman.  According  to  P.  H.  Nystrom,  "The 
present-day  practice  of  sending  out  traveling  salesmen  to  solicit 
trade  from  retailers  seems  to  have  originated  in  two  ways.  -The" 
jcommjrcial .travelers  who  were  sent  out  by  commercial  houses 
to  ascertain  theTinancial  conditions  of  customers  and  to  make 
collections  began  to  take  orders  for  goods  as  part  of  their  regular 
duties.  There  was  another  type  of  employee — the  'drummer^ — 
in  the  early  wholesale  houses  whose  work  finally  grew  into  travel- 
ing salesmanship.  At  first,  the  drummer  was  employed  by 
wholesale  houses  to  hang  around  hotels  and  watch  for  the  arrival 
of  retail  merchants  from  out  of  town.  When  a  merchant  arrived, 
he  became  the  special  recipient  of  every  kind  of  appeal  to  get 
him  to  come  to  the  house  represented  by  the  drummer,  to  do  his 
trading."  E.  T.  Freedley  adds:  "The  country  merchant  is 
booked  on  his  arrival,  is  captivated  by  courtesy,  is  attracted  by 
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appeals  to  each  of  his  appetites  and  passions,  is  coaxed,  decoyed, 
and  finally  ensnared  or  captured." 

"Later,  as  competition  among  the  wholesalers  grew  keener,', 
E.  T.  Freedley  continues,  "the  drummer  was  sent  out  to  see 
retailers  in  their  home  towns  to  get  their  promise  to  come  to  the 
house  when  in  the  market,  and  to  take  orders  whenever  possible. 
As  the  practice  of  small  town  merchants'  going  to  market  pe- 
riodically decreased,  the  work  of  selling  to  the  retailer  in  his  own 
store  or  home  became  more  and  more  important/'  Today  a 
tremendous  volume  of  business  is  transacted  through  this  me- 
dium. Probably  the  fundamental  cause  for  this  change  in  rela- 
tions was  the  coming  of  the  factory  system,  by  which  more  goods 
were  produced  than  could  normally  be  consumed  without  special 
sales  effort.  The  fact  that  production  tended  to  exceed  demand 
caused  many  producers  to  seek  means  of  consumer  stimulation, 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  our  present-day  relations 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  through  the  medium  of 
{he  traveling  salesman. 

House-to-house  canvassing  or  peddling  was  the  forerunner 
of  some  of  our  present-day  methods  of  selling,  but  in  early  days 
peddlers  went  around  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  occasionally  with 
a  wagon.  They  were  called  "tin-peddlers,"  and  some  of  them 
really  performed  commendable  services.  Many  peddlers,  how- 
ever, did  not  use  ethical  methods,  for  they  employed  subterfuges 
and  in  some  instances  frightened  people  into  buying.  As  ex- 
pressed by  one  writer  (Thomas  Hamilton),  the  peddlers  were 
"proverbially  dishonest,"  and  accounts  of  dishonest  dealings  fill 
the  literature  of  the  early  days.  This  reputation  has  never  been 
entirely  overcome  by  peddlers  or  house-to-house  canvassers,  and 
although  the  present-day  trained  salesmen  do  not  use  tricks  or 
subterfuges  in  selling,  some  of  the  practices  of  their  predecessors 
still  persist,  making  it  much  more  difficult  for  the  remainder, 
who  sell  ethically,  to  make  a  living. 

Fundamentals  of  Salesmanship 

Psychology.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  salesmanship  is 
based  upon  two  sciences,  psychology  and  philosophy.  Psychol- 
ogy, or  "a  study  of  human  nature,"  as  it  may  be  called,  comes  into 
play  every  day  in  the  life  of  the  average  salesman.  According 
to  an  article  in  Sales  Management,  "The  salesman  must  be  a 
student  of  human  nature.  He  must  know  men — get  them 
quickly,  in  order  to  handle  the  strategy  of  the  sale.    This  doesn't 
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mean  that  he  need  be  an  expert  in  character  analysis,  but  he 
must  know  men  and  their  characteristic  modes  of  conduct."  He 
is  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  men  who  puzzle  and  perplex 
him.  They  may  even  annoy  and  antagonize  him  before  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  say  a  word.  This  may  be  due  to  little  man- 
nerisms or  individual  characteristics  which  are  displeasing  to  the 
salesman  and  which  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  "size  up"  the 
man.  It  is  only  by  constant  alertness  and  the  ability  to  compare 
one  man  with  another  that  he  can  make  his  analysis  and  for- 
mulate his  plans  for  approach.  "Most  types  breed  true  to  form," 
and  by  the  constant  comparison  of  prospects  and  customers  the 
salesman  can  often  tell  just  what  to  expect  of  the  man  with 
a  grouchy  disposition,  after  coming  in  contact  with  others  like 
him. 

Purpose  of  this  book.  All  successful  salesmen  must,  through 
necessity,  employ  psychological  principles,  even  though  they  may 
not  realize  that  they  are  doing  so,  or  that  the  principles  are  psy- 
chological; otherwise  they  would  not  be  successful.  But  few 
"star  salesmen"  can  tell  others  just  how  they  do  their  work. 
These  men  are  much  like  the  old  sailor  who  showed  the  youth 
how  to  take  a  bound  beam  bearing  to  determine  the  distance  of 
the  ship  from  a  certain  object  when  it  got  abreast  of  that  object. 
The  sailor  knew  how  it  was  done,  for  he  had  taken  bearings  for 
years,  but  he  did  not  know  the  reason  for  doing  it  in  that  way. 
The  youth  then  explained  toThe  sailor  how  the  angles  of  observa- 
tion and  the  direction  and  distance  traveled  formed  an  equilateral 
triangle — and  that  the  distance  from  the  point  of  observation, 
at  a  45°  angle  from  the  object  to  the  point  abreast  of  it,  equaled 
the  distance  from  the  ship.  The  youth  knew  the  theory  and  the 
sailor  knew  the  application. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  an  author  on  salesmanship  to  make  any 
hard-and-fast  rules  to  follow;  for,  where  human  nature  governs, 
there  are  but  few  rules  that  can  be  made,  and  the  exceptions  are 
so  numerous  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  classify  all 
phenomena  and  formulate  rules  for  each  case.  The  purpose  of 
this  book  is  to  set  forth  some  of  the  significant  facTsTeTative  to 
the  behavior  of  human  beings,  so  that  the  man  who  does  not 
succeed  can  find  out  where  his  faults  lie  and  learn  to  avoid  them 
or  change  certain  of  his  methods.  The  best  any  man  can  do  is 
to  show  another  how  to  analyze  his  methods  and  let  him  remedy 
them  himself.  He  can  demonstrate  to  another  how  to  go  about 
finding  his  trouble,  but  he  cannot  show  him  just  how  it  is  done. 
The  weakness  of  one  man  can  often  be  detected  by  another  who 
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is  listening  or  looking  on.  This  is  one  reason  why  many  of  the 
larger  companies  send  their  junior  salesmen  out  with  the  senior 
salesmen  for  a  few  days  before  allowing  them  to  take  over  a  terri- 
tory of  their  own  alone.  These  senior  salesmen  can  give  the 
new  men  many  valuable  "tips"  which  it  would  take  them  years 
to  find  out  for  themselves.  They  watch  the  junior  salesmen  as 
they  interview  their  buyers,  and  by  observation  can  determine 
whether  the  new  man  is  presenting  his  proposition  in  a  convincing 
manner.  This  plan  may  be  tested  out  by  anyone  in  the  following 
manner.  Watch  two  people  who  are  discussing  some  problem. 
When  one  makes  an  assertion,  its  effect  will  be  clearly  discernible 
by  the  facial  expressions  or  actions  of  the  other.  Neither  one  may 
notice  these  little  reactions  in  the  other,  but  an  onlooker  or  ob- 
server can  detect  them  easily. 

The  following  story  by  A.  L.  Townsend  proves  that  one  "star 
salesman"  knew  psychology — human  nature. 

"We  intruded  upon  a  salesman  of  the  star  variety  not  long 
since  headed  for  a  Carolina  plantation  town  where  great  crops 
of  tobacco  were  raised,  and  in  the  zone  given  over  to  immense 
manufacturing  activities. 

"  'Come  in  a  minute/  he  said.  'I  want  to  show  you  something/ 
With  that,  he  opened  one  of  three  voluminous  satchels  and 
brought  forth  a  number  of  articles. 

"  'Some  of  my  aids  in  salesmanship/  was  the  explanation. 
'Rather  an  odd  jumble?  Well,  I'll  explain.  First  come  stuffed 
dates.  My  customer's  wife  is  very  fond  of  them.  She  can't  buy 
anything  of  this  sort  on  the  plantation.  The  phonograph  records 
are  for  the  daughter  of  the  family. 

"  'And,  finally,  these  English  periodicals.  The  man  I  see  comes 
from  England.  This  man  could  easily  enough  leave  a  standing 
order  at  a  news  dealer's,  and  have  all  this  stuff  sent  to  him  regu- 
larly; but  the  fact  remains  that  he  doesn't,  and  his  millions 
could  buy  him  nothing  that  would  give  him  as  much  pleasure. 
I  just  happened  to  find  out  and  am  cashing  in  on  the  knowledge. 
I  scarcely  think  any  other  salesman  could  get  his  business  away 
from  me.'  " 

A  good  salesman  thinks  beyond  mere  sales  and  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  is  ever  a  student  of  human  nature  and,  above  all  else, 
he  trains  himself  to  think  and  to  act  in  terms  of  the  man  to  whom 
he  sells. 

Salesman's  objectives.  The  art  of  selling  is  not  a  difficult 
one  if  the  principles  are  studied  and  observed.  These  principles 
must  necessarily  be  broad  and  inclusive,  for  they  must  apply  to 
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all  types  of  sales  activities  as  well  as  to  the  many  different  types 
of  men  who  must  use  them. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  this  book  will  examine  and  elu- 
cidate each  principle,  showing  its  parts  and  application  to  each 
type  of  sales  effort,  arid  the  various  ways  it  may  be  used  by 
different  men.  These  principles  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  sale,  which  has  been  broken  down  in  order 
to  be  examined  and  discussed  more  minutely.  These  parts  may 
be  outlined  briefly.     A  salesman,  to  be  successful,  must: 

1.  Constantly  endeavor  to  develop  a  sales  personality; 

2.  Learn  by  study  and  experience  those  things  on  which  he 
can  capitalize  in  his  selling  ; 

3.  Learn  to  create  confidence  in  those  whom  he  meets ; 

4.  Present  his  proposition  so  attractively  as  to  create  a  buying 
attitude ; 

5.  Create  conviction  and  desire  to  possess; 

6.  Help  the  prospective  customers  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  arise  in  their  own  minds  and  which  deter  decision  ; 

7.  Show  that  a  decision  is  expected  and  help  the  prospect  to 
make  it; 

8.  Never  allow  the  prospect  to  feel  he  is  being  sold; 

9.  Let  the  customer  think  he  is  making  the  decision,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  salesman ;  and 

10.  Build  up  good  will  so  the  customer  will  want  to  buy  again. 

Philosophy.  Philosophy  has  its  bearing  upon  salesmanship 
just  as  it  has  upon  all  human  life.  A  person's  philosophy  of  life 
is  nothing  but  a  way  of  living,  and  this  applies  not  only  to  all  of 
us  but  especially  to  the  salesman  in  his  everyday  work.  He 
must  have  an  intelligent,  well-thought-out  philosophy  of  life 
and  be  able  to  analyze  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
to  determine  their  ways  of  living  so  that  he  can  make  his  appeal 
coincide  with  their  philosophy.  In  the  main,  there  are  five 
great  philosophies  (enumerated  below),1  each  of  which  has  con- 
siderable bearing  upon  present-day  conditions. 
XI.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus.  This  is  commonly  known  as 
the  philosophy  of  pleasure,  wherein  men  should  seek  to  obtain 
those  things  which  give  them  the  most  joy  in  life,  provided  they 
are  not  the  type  of  pleasures  that  act  like  boomerangs  and  make 
men  pay  in  discomfort  or  pain.  To  make  selling  a  pleasure  by 
always  trying  to  be  cheerful,  good-natured,  and  jovial,  and  by 


1  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  University  Extension, 
"Salesmanship,"  quoted  in  substance. 
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selling  an  article  that  will  give  pleasure  to  the  purchaser  and 
make  him  feel  that  he  has  spent  his  money  wisely,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  this  philosophy.  The  salesman  should  try  to  make  the 
purchaser  feel  that  he  has  not  sacrificed  something  else  that  was 
more  important.  Many  people  have,  figuratively,  kicked  them- 
selves, after  salesmen  have  departed,  for  buying  things  that  they 
did  not  need,  or,  upon  reflection,  did  not  even  want.  There  was 
true  salesmanship  in  those  sales,  but,  alas,  misdirected. 
-\2.  The  philosophy  of  Epictetus — or  the  Stoics.  The  Stoics 
were  people  who  thought  that  mind  controlled  body,  and  that 
one's  mental  state  governed  his  being.  If  a  man  wanted  to  do 
something  which  necessitated  a  pleasant  day,  rain  would  be  likely 
to  make  him  downhearted  and  blue  if  he  made  that  one  thing 
important  enough  in  his  own  mind.  The  stoic's  belief  was  that 
only  a  change  in  mind  was  necessary  to  make  him  happy  again . 
Instead  of  considering  a  thing  of  utmost  importance,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  change  the  mind  and  take  the  "I  should  worry" 
attitude,  and  everything  would  be  brighter.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant philosophy  for  salesmen,  because  they  are  constantly 
on  the  firing  line  where  incessant  battering  tends  to  wear  out 
their  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  goods.  No  salesman 
should  believe  all  that  he  hears  from  his  prospective  customers  ; 
if  he  does,  he  will  want  to  change  his  company  every  day  and  his 
line  every  week.  Discouragement  is  one  of  the  salesman's  great- 
est fears.  The  constant  resistance  that  he  meets  will  in  time 
break  down  his  faith  unless  he  fortifies  himself  against  it  with 
this  philosophy  of  law. 

3.  The  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  Every  man  has  his 
ideals.  It  may  be  an  ideal  man,  or  an  ideal  good  time,  or  an 
ideal  home  or  life.  Socrates  and  Plato  advanced  the  theory  that 
man  measures  all  efforts  and  conditions  by  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  standard  or  ideal  effort  or  condition.  When  a  salesman 
has  been  out  selling  for  several  months  and  comes  in  with  good 
orders  showing  that  he  has  done  well  on  the  road,  he  always  asks 
what  the  other  fellows  have  done  so  that  comparisons  can  be 
made  and  the  results  more  satisfactorily  considered.  These  com- 
parisons, which  all  men  desire  to  make,  serve  to  create  ambition 
in  them  to  go  on  and  do  better  than  the  other  fellow  has  done. 
All  salesmen  have  their  ideal  line  of  goods,  their  ideal  company 
to  work  for,  and  their  own  ideal  man  to  pattern  after,  to  be  as 
nearly  like  as  possible.  With  such  goals  to  work  for,  the  salesman 
is  able  to  put  from  him  those  things  of  minor  importance  which 
tend  to  discourage  him.     Through  work  and  study  he  is  able  to 
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acquire  things  that  formerly  he  had  considered  impossible.  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  idealism. 

-"^4.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  This  is  commonly  known  as 
the  philosophy  of  development,  whereby  men  realize  that  there 
is  an  evolution  in  all  things  around  them  and  a  relativity  be- 
tween all  things.  It  is  the  man  who  makes  the  best  of  the  present 
conditions  that  has  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  looks  at 
adverse  conditions  in  the  light  of  something  good  to  follow. 
When  he  misses  an  appointment  with  one  man,  he  does  not  sit 
down  and  wait  until  he  returns,  but  goes  to  see  someone  else 
instead.  He  looks  at  the  relative  values  of  the  two  situations 
in  an  optimistic  frame  of  mind. 

y^6.  The  philosophy  of  brotherhood.  This  is  a  belief  in  the 
equality  of  men  and  the  idea  that  all  have  an  equal  "oppor- 
tunity and  that  there  is  a  perpetual  interdependence  of  one  on 
another  in  this  world."  This  philosophy  came  along  with  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  one  that  creates  in  the  minds  of  men  the  feeling 
that  all  other  men  are  their  brothers  and  tends  to  eliminate  small 
prejudices  as  regards  nationality  or  customs.  The  salesman 
must  constantly  guard  against  forming  these  small  prejudices 
which  may  arise ;  for  they  bias  him  and  make  it  extremely  difficult 
for  him  to  establish  pleasant  relationships  for  his  company,  which 
otherwise  would  be  comparatively  easy. 

The  following  item,  "I  Can  Work  for  Myself/'  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Champaign,  Illinois,  News-Gazette,  is  well  worth 
quoting  while  on  the  subject  of  philosophies: 

"Improve  if  you  can  on  the  philosophy  of  life  of  an  old  Negro 
woman,  born  a  .slave  more  than  100  years  ago>  'God  and  Lincoln 
was  good  to  me,'  says  Aunt  Fanny.  'Lincoln  set  me  free,  so's  I 
could  work  for  myself  and  have  shoes  for  my  feet.' 

"Work  for  myself!  Freedom,  the  gift,  not  of  idleness,  but  of 
work.  The  comforts  of  life  to  be  earned  by  personal  labor.  If 
all  free  people  lived  up  to  a  philosophy  as  sound,  this  would  be 
a  better  world." 

Opportunities  in  Selling 

Mr.  Irving  T.  Bush,  founder  and  president  of  the  Bush  Ter- 
minal Company,  says:  "There  is  a  selling  end  to  everything. 
Some  call  it  'business  getting' ;  but,  no  matter  what  the  name,  it 
is  the  job  of  securing  new  orders,  and  it  is  the  work  for  which 
the  world  pays  the  best  salary.  ...  Go  through  any  industry  and 
you  will  find  that  the  same  grade  of  intelligence  is  better  paid 
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in  the  selling  force  than  it  is  in  other  departments.  Opportuni- 
ties for  selling  jobs  are  ten  to  one  in  other  fields.  The  world 
needs  salesmen.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  day  of  labor  surplus, 
but  look  over  the  advertisements  of  any  daily  paper  and  see  how 
many  salesmen  are  needed.  There  seems  no  surplus  there. 
Compared  with  the  openings  in  any  other  line,  the  call  is  ten  to 
one.  ...  If  the  average  man  would  put  one-half  the  time  and 
energy  that  he  is  willing  to  give  to  a  technical  education  into 
studying  selling,  I'd  guarantee  that  he'd  become  a  salesman. 
The  minute  he  is  a  salesman  his  chances  for  making  money  are 
unlimited.  ...  I  am  talking  to  ambitious  and  energetic  young 
men;  for,  without  ambition  and  energy,  success  is  impossible 
except  by  accident.  The  man  who  became  a  salesman  from  a 
jellyfish  had  somewhere  in  him  latent  ambition  and  energy,  or 
we  would  never  have  got  him  started  out.  Every  once  in  a  while 
an  accident  does  happen,  and  somebody  is  struck  by  lightning, 
but  in  the  long  run  success  comes  to  the  man  who  is  ambitious 
and  who  works  hard.  .  .  .  Success  is  not  an  accident;  it  comes 
to  the  man  who  does  his  job  a  little  better  than  the  other  fellow. 
.  .  .  Not  only  is  a  salesman's  job  better  paid  in  actual  salary 
return  for  the  effort  expended,  but  it  is  more  stimulating  men- 
tally. It  brings  him  into  contact  every  day  with  new  people, 
new  ideas,  and  new  problems.  .  .  .  This  is  not,  however,  an  essay 
on  salesmanship,  but  is  intended  as  a  word  of  advice  to  young 
men  to  aid  them  in  the  picking  of  a  profession.  If  you  decide 
to  become  a  salesman,  by  all  means  study  salesmanship.  Do  not 
think  that  you  can  become  a  salesman  merely  through  energy, 
confidence,  and  a  certain  amount  of  'cheek.'  These  are  all  de- 
sirable assets  for  the  salesman,  if  you  put  a  reasonable  restraint 
on  the  'cheek/  but  there  is,  as  I  have  intimated,  just  as  much 
study  necessary  to  become  a  first-class  salesman  as  there  is  to  be- 
come a  first-class  engineer.  To  those  young  men  who  must  make 
money  to  take  care  of  responsibilities  and  support  a  family,  I 
again  say,  'Go,  sell/  " 

This  is  the  opinion  of  but  one  of  the  thousands  who  know  the 
possibilities  of  salesmanship.  The  salesman  is  always  the  pio- 
neer of  the  commercial  world ;  for,  without  his  aid,  commodities 
of  great  value  and  others  with  less  value  would  never  be  brought 
to  our  attention.  Salesmen,  therefore,  are  responsible  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  industry  as  we  see  it  today,  and  when 
salesmen  cease  to  sell,  we  will  close  the  doors  of  our  plants  and 
business  houses  forever.  Salesmanship  is  the  vital  force  needed 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  commerce  and  industry  turning.     This 
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activity  provides  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  the  necessities, 
and  for  some,  the  luxuries,  of  life. 

Carver,  in  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  says:  "It  may 
be  pointed  out  that  young  people  who  are  looking  forward  to  an 
occupation  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  machine  can  do  anything 
that  can  be  reduced  to  a  routine,  or  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  act,  and  that  in  the  course  of  time  all  such  work  will  prob- 
ably be  done  by  machines;  therefore,  any  occupation  requiring 
constant  repetition  ought  to  be  avoided  by  anyone  who  is  intel- 
ligent enough  to  be  trained  for  anything  else.  No  machine  can 
think  or  use  discretion ;  therefore,  it  will  never  be  able  to  do  any 
kind  of  mental  work  or  any  kind  of  physical  work  that  requires 
judgment,  discretion,  taste,  or  tact.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to 
compete  with  machines  will  do  well  to  train  themselves  to  think, 
to  use  discretion,  to  exercise  taste  or  tact»  This  should  be  done 
as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  in  the  interest  of  oneself. 
The  nation  has  no  great  need  for  men  to  do  work  which  machines 
can  do  just  as  well.  What  it  needs  is  men  who  can  do  things  that 
machines  can  never  do." 

Salesmanship  is  one  of  those  professions  which  can  never  be 
replaced  by  machines.  Selling  is  based  upon  human  contacts 
in  which  knowledge,  judgment,  tact,  and  friendship  are  involved, 
and  is  automatically  taken  out  of  the  "machine  made"  class.  A 
good  salesman  thinks  far  beyond  his  sales  and  commissions,  him- 
self, or  his  house,  and  in  so  doing  he  is  continually  trying  to  devise 
plans  by  which  his  customers  can  benefit.  Machines  can  never 
hope  to  replace  red-blooded  men  in  the  selling  profession. 

Income  possibilities.  Probably  in  no  other  field  are  the  op- 
portunities for  financial  returns  so  great  as  in  the  selling  end  of 
any  business.  The  salesman  invariably  earns  in  salary  just 
what  he  is  worth  to  his  concern,  because  the  amount  of  his  sales 
governs  his  worth  and  value.  The  efficient  salesman  need  never 
worry  about  a  job,  because  there  are  always  more  positions  open 
in  selling  than  in  any  other  department  of  a  concern.  When 
business  tends  to  become  dull,  and  there  are  not  sufficient  orders 
coming  in  to  keep  production  up  to  normal,  those  who  do  not 
actually  produce  are  "laid  off,"  and  usually  the  sales  force  is  in- 
creased rather  than  depleted.  The  harder  the  times,  the  better 
the  salesmen  must  be,  and  every  company  is  on  the  lookout  for 
men  who  can  increase  the  demand  for  their  product,  who  can  sell 
where  others  fail.  They  want  men  who  can  sell,  who  can  use 
their  ingenuity  and  science  to  produce  business.  This  fact  is 
particularly  true  during  times  of  economic  stress  when  thousands 
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of  salesmen  are  "laid  off"  the  country  over;  but  the  good  salesmen 
— the  producers — keep  their  jobs  because  their  companies  know 
that  as  soon  as  business  picks  up  they  will  soon  make  up  for  this 
investment  in  them.  Men  who  respond  to  stimuli  from  their 
directors  are  the  ones  who  produce  most  of  the  world's  business, 
and  the  remuneration  is  commensurate  with  the  results.  There 
are  a  great  many  salesmen  whose  salaries  range  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000  a  year,  because  they  can  sell.  Many  earn  more  than  that 
and  thus  are  able  to  save  a  large  part  of  their  earnings  to  invest 
in  the  company  they  represent  or  to  buy  businesses  of  their  own. 
This  leads  to  financial  power  and  independence,  the  goal  for 
which  every  man  with  ambition  is  striving.  The  man  who  is 
traveling  about  meeting  other  men  is  bound  to  have  better  oppor- 
tunities presented  to  him  than  the  one  who  remains  at  home 
satisfied  with  a  meager  income. 

But  money  is  not  everything,  and  the  so-called  "supersales- 
man,"  the  kind  who  sells  under  peculiar  circumstances  and  in 
questionable  ways,  with  his  sole  aim  a  financial  one,  has  gone 
into  the  discard  in  preference  to  the  modern  salesman  who  looks 
at  his  job  in  a  scientific  way,  seeing  more  than  his  salary,  inquir- 
ing first  into  his  opportunity,  then  about  his  remuneration.  He 
wants  to  build  a  secure  and  sound  foundation  for  his  future,  and 
that  is  not  always  in  terms  of  pay.  Many  companies  that  pay 
enormous  salaries  to  their  salesmen  do  so  to  compensate  for  the 
risk  involved;  either  the  business  or  the  job  is  insecure.  Security 
of  position  and  opportunity  for  advancement  are  much  more 
important  than  actual  cash  return.  One  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  unwise  for  a  man  to  go  into  selling  just  because 
he  knows  it  to  be  a  highly  remunerative  profession.  He  is  a 
failure  before  he  starts  unless  he  likes  or  loves  his  work.  There 
is  a  lot  of  truth  in  the  old  saying:  "Blessed  is  the  man  who  has 
found  his  work." 

Advancement.  So  far  as  advancement  is  concerned,  most  of 
the  big  executives  in  the  country  today  are  men  who  know  human 
nature,  who  know  how  to  handle  others,  and  who  have  the  mental 
power  and  strength  of  conviction  to  make  decisions.  Most  of 
them  have  been  men  with  excellent  records  as  salesmen ;  for  it  is 
in  that  field  that  men  get  to  know  human  nature  as  it  really 
exists.  They  learn  to  use  their  own  resourcefulness  to  influence 
others  and  to  direct  them  to  their  best  advantage.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  really  big  businessmen  in 
the  world  today  have  been  successful  salesmen  in  the  past.  The 
salesman  who  has  sold  things  to  "big"  men  could  not  have  come 
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in  contact  with  them  without  getting  bigger  ideas,  and  this  is  an 
opportunity  that  comes  only  to  the  men  who  sell  things.  Many 
of  the  larger  companies  have  their  own  branch  offices,  and  many 
of  the  managers  of  these  offices  have  been  salesmen  with  success- 
ful sales  records.  When  a  company  opens  a  branch  office,  it  in- 
variably looks  to  its  sales  force  for  the  new  branch  manager,  and 
it  is  generally  from  the  branch  managers  that  the  home  office 
executives  are  selected.  Here,  then,  is  a  clearly  defined  ladder 
up  which  all  salesmen  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  climb,  and 
those  who  get  up  rung  by  rung  are  those  who  apply  themselves 
with  knowledge  and  spirit  to  their  work.  They  never  cease  to 
learn  and  they  apply  what  they  have  learned.  They  produce 
results  that  will  move  them  toward  their  goals.  No  one  should 
expect  to  acquire  and  hold  an  executive  position  in  the  field  of 
selling  unless  he  has  the  knowledge  obtained  by  actual  experience 
in  the  field,  because  from  this  knowledge  he  will  learn  to  direct 
others  and  show  them  the  best  methods  to  attain  success.  If  he 
lacks  this  knowledge,  other  men  will  continually  be  placing  him 
at  a  disadvantage  and  he  will  bitterly  regret  having  avoided  the 
actual  experience  and  practice  as  a  salesman.  It  is  a  weakness 
that  cannot  easily  be  overcome. 

Making  friends.  The  salesman  is  continually  getting  invita- 
tions to  go  fishing,  or  hunting,  to  ball  games,  or  out  for  a  round 
of  golf  or  a  game  of  tennis.  Not  infrequently  he  receives  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  family  of  a  customer  for  dinner  and  a  game 
of  bridge,  or  to  go  to  the  theater  or  a  concert.  These  invitations 
may  be  very  enjoyable  and  instructive;  for  they  help  men  to  be- 
come adaptable,  and  they  build  friendship,  which  really  means 
more  to  us  mortal  beings  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  Most 
salesmen  accept  many  of  these  invitations  unless  they  feel  that 
by  so  doing  they  will  become  obligated  to  those  inviting  them. 
In  such  cases  a  man's  own  judgment  is  the  best  guide.  Salesmen 
should  consider  invitations  from  the  philosophical  standpoint  of 
Epicurus;  accept  those  that  contain  the  least  "backfire,"  those 
that  will  not  cause  any  regrets  afterward.  These  friendships 
and  deviations  do  much  to  make  the  salesman's  life  an  enjoyable 
one. 

Opportunities  in  retail  selling.  It  might  be  appropriate  to 
add  a  few  words  in  this  place  relative  to  the  opportunities  for  the 
salesman  in  the  retail  field.  The  higher  executives  in  the  large 
department  stores  and  in  many  other  types  of  retail  establish- 
ments are  salesmen  who  have  risen  from  the  "ranks."  They  are 
chosen  for  positions  of  importance  and  responsibility  because  of 
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their  training  and  their  valuable  knowledge  of  merchandise  and 
human  nature.  The  salesman  at  the  counter  has  just  as  good 
an  opportunity  to  rise  in  his  organization  or  to  be  wanted  by  some 
other  retail  concern  in  higher  positions  as  the  wholesale  or  spe- 
cialty salesman  who  travels  about  the  country.  /^Tt  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  from  which 
the  manufacturer  or  the  wholesaler  gets  his  promising  salesmen  is 
the  retail  store.  The  representatives  of  these  organizations  are 
constantly  on  the  lookout  for  promising  men  and  women  for 
positions  in  their  companies.  Thus,  the  retail  salesman  has  three 
opportunities  to  advance:  (1)  in  the  business  where  he  is  already 
located;  (2)  in  another  retail  store;  or  (3)  in  the  organization  of 
some  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  who  wants  a  man  who  knows 
human  nature,  and  there  is  no  better  place  to  learn  that  than 
in  retail  selling. 

Are  salesmen  necessary?  The  old  axiom,  "If  a  man  can 
preach  a  better  sermon,  write  a  better  book,  or  make  a  better 
mouse  trap  than  his  neighbor,  though  he  build  his  house  in  the 
woods,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path  to  his  door,"  may 
sometimes  cause  a  doubt  as  to  the  reason  for  the  salesman.  But 
this  axiom  has  proved  to  be  very  untrue  in  thousands  of  cases, 
especially  with  the  inventions  that  have  come  out  in  the  past 
few  years.  Would  people  have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  a  radio,  an  automobile,  or  even  an  electric  fan, 
if  there  had  not  been  some  real  hard-and-fast  salesmanship  con- 
nected with  these  products  somewhere  in  the  history  of  their 
development?  How  many  people  would  go  to  the  office  of 
a  life  insurance  company  and  write  a  policy  of  several  thousand 
dollars  for  themselves;  and  yet,  after  the  agent  has  been  to  see 
them  and  they  have  accepted  a  policy,  how  well  pleased  they  are 
with  themselves  in  their  purchase!  There  was  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  stock  of  the  largest  telephone  company  in  the 
world,  when  it  was  being  sold  around  the  "Street"  at  $3  per  share 
— and  hard  to  sell  at  that.  True  salesmanship  has  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  economic  and  commercial  development 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  upon  salesmanship  that  men  must  de- 
pend for  the  success  of  the  great  developments  which  are  yet  to 
come. 

Could  advertising  alone  carry  the  burden?  It  has  also  been 
said  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  salesmanship  if  advertising 
were  efficient;  but  as  advertising  is  only  a  part  of  salesmanship, 
it  cannot  be  expected  to  assume  the  burden  of  the  entire  process. 
Advertising  can  sell  many  goods  and  services,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
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mitted  that  advertising,  without  some  concentrated  selling  effort 
somewhere  in  the  distributive  process,  would  sell  but  few  tractors, 
write  but  few  life  insurance  policies,  or  promote  but  few  industrial 
enterprises.  Advertising,  as  before  said,  is  one  form  of  salesman- 
ship ;  but,  as  it  is  a  science  in  itself,  it  will  not  be  discussed  in  this 
book  except  in  its  economic  aspects  and  in  its  application  as  a 
valuable  aid  in  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  salesman  with  the 
general  selling  policies  of  the  company. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  How  old  is  salesmanship?  With  what  were  transactions  made  before 
money  became  the  medium? 

2.  What  is  wealth?  Is  money  wealth?  What  is  a  surplus?  How  can  a 
surplus  be  accumulated  in  terms  of  wealth  ? 

3.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  present-day  traveling  salesman?  What 
brought  about  the  change  from  the  "drummer"  to  the  scientific  salesman? 

4.  Why  are  the  income  possibilities  in  salesmanship  so  much  larger  than  in 
most  other  lines  of  work. 

5.  Why  should  the  salesman  have  a  better  opportunity  for  advancement 
than  men  in  other  activities  ? 

6.  How  does  the  salesperson  in  the  retail  store  have  a  better  opportunity 
for  advancement  than  others?    Is  the  statement  always  true?    Why? 

7.  Are  salesmen  really  necessary  if  advertising  is  efficient?  Why?  What 
economic  functions  do  salesmen  perform? 

8.  What  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  a  typewriter  do  you  think  goes  to 
"selling  cost"  and  what  proportion  to  "manufacturing  cost"?  Explain  why 
this  should  be. 

9.  Why  is  the  good  salesman  a  good  psychologist?    Is  he?    Discuss. 

10.  What  is  philosophy? 

11.  What  are  the  five  great  philosophies?    Explain  their  application  to 
salesmanship  and  show  wherein  each  has  its  bearing  on  the  subject. 

12.  What  is  your  own  philosophy  of  life?    Try  to  formulate  one  which  you 
think  applies  to  your  own  particular  case. 


PROBLEMS 

1.  Find  the  sources  and  write  a  more  complete  story  of  the  history  and 
development  of  salesmanship. 

2.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  Four,  wrote  about  sales- 
men.   Make  a  digest  of  what  he  says. 
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3.  Do  you  believe  that  men  of  different  types  must  be  sold  in  different 
ways?  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  classify  men  into  types  and  then  plan  to 
sell  each  type  according  to  a  prearranged  plan?    Discuss  in  detail. 

4.  What  is  your  philosophy  of  life?    Prepare  a  brief  and  concise  statement. 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  men  in  the  selling  end  of  a  business  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  succeed  than  those  in  production  lines?  Justify  your  reply  in 
about  2,000  words. 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  over  a  period  of  years  the  average  salary  of  the 
salesman  is  higher  than  that  of  other  men  of  equal  capacity  and  intelligence? 
Discuss  fully. 

7.  Which  would  you  rather  be,  a  good  salesman  or  a  good  technician? 
Which  would  make  you  happier  and  why?    Discuss. 

8.  Consider  the  paragraph  "Could  advertising  alone  carry  the  burden?" 
Write  a  criticism  of  this  paragraph  and  cite  instances  which  seem  to  prove  that 
advertising  has  done  the  job. 

9.  One  day  a  salesman  in  leaving  a  man's  office  was  slapped  on  the  back  by 
the  prospect  who  said,  "Man,  you're  a  good  salesman,  but  I  don't  really  need 
your  service.    You'll  get  along  all  right."    Comment  on  this  remark. 


CASE 

THE  SMITH  SHOE  COMPANY 

The  Smith  Shoe  Company  of  Marlboro,  Mass.,  manufactures  a  complete 
line  of  men's  shoes  and  distributes  them  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers  for  further 
sale  to  retailers.  The  company  manufactures  a  style  line  to  retail  for  $5  to 
$8.50.  They  are  well  known  in  that  particular  field.  The  company  has 
enjoyed  much  success  in  previous  years,  but  four  years  ago  sales  began  falling 
off  and  the  president  asked  the  sales  manager  for  an  explanation.  The  sales 
manager's  report  to  the  executive  board  was  that  the  company  placed  too 
much  faith  in  advertising  in  preference  to  salesmanship. 

The  company  president,  John  Smith,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Smith 
Shoe  Company  for  many  years,  was  a  strong  believer  in  advertising.  When 
he  first  went  to  work  for  the  company  as  sales  manager,  the  field  of  advertising 
was  just  coming  into  its  own  as  an  important  phase  in  that  industry.  Smith 
advocated  the  policy  of  employing  only  a  few  salesmen,  eight  in  number,  to 
contact  wholesalers  and  handle  the  necessary  sales  functions.  The  rest  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  office  force  who  contacted  the  same  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  by  mail.  This  form  of  direct  mail  advertising  had  proved  satisfactory 
in  the  past,  but  sales  began  to  fall  off,  and  it  seemed  that  unless  definite  action 
was  taken  soon,  sales  would  continue  to  suffer  even  more.  Smith  was  of  the 
opinion  that  there  would  be  very  little  need  for  salesmanship  if  the  advertising 
were  efficient.  He  advised  a  more  careful  plan  of  advertising  with  increased 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  advertising  department.  His  plan  was  to  advertise 
more  extensively  in  leading  magazines,  newspapers,  and  retailers'  journals,  and 
by  direct  mail. 
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Smith  found  opposition  in  the  company  from  several  sources.  The  younger 
members  of  the  executive  board  disagreed  with  him  and  foremost  in  the  group 
of  opposers  was  the  sales  manager,  who  contended  that  advertising  is  only  a 
part  of  salesmanship  and  cannot  be  expected  to  assume  the  burden  of  the 
entire  process.  He  further  stated  that  unless  the  company  adopted  a  more 
concentrated  form  of  selling  effort  somewhere  in  the  distributive  process,  the 
sale  of  shoes  would  continue  to  decline.  The  sales  manager  advocated  an 
increase  in  the  sales  force  of  the  company,  although  he  did  not  mention  the 
abandonment  of  an  extensive  advertising  campaign. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

Do  you  believe  that  the  advertising  alone  could  have  carried  the  burden  in 
the  Smith  Shoe  Company?  What  would  have  been  your  plan  of  action  had 
you  been  in  the  place  of  the  sales  manager?    The  president? 


CHAPTER  II 
The  Development  of  the  Selling  Function 

"Desiring  is  helpful,  but  work  and  desire  are  invincible." 

— Thomas  Robert  Gaines 

Salesmen  made,  not  born.  For  a  great  many  years  it  was 
thought  by  sales  managers  that  the  successful  salesman  was  the 
one  who  was  born  with  the  gift  of  influencing  others  to  buy  what 
he  had  to  offer;  that  he  "just  had  the  knack  of  selling  things." 
They  knew  from  long  experience  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  men  whom  they  employed  as  salesmen  made  good.  To  em- 
ploy a  large  number  of  men  with  the  hope  of  finding  one  who 
might  prove  a  success  was  an  extremely  expensive  and  wasteful 
method  of  building  a  sales  organization,  and  sales  managers  began 
to  search  for  the  reason  why  some  men  were  better  salesmen  than 
others.  • 

These  sales  managers  were  anxious  to  find  out  if  any  normal 
individual  could  learn  the  things  that  make  a  successful  sales- 
man, or  if  they  must  continue  to  use  the  old  and  wasteful  "trial 
and  error"  method  in  their  search  for  men  who  would  make  suc- 
cessful salesmen.  This  study  led  the  sales  managers  to  recognize 
certain  fundamental  principles  which  successful  salesmen  used  in 
their  work,  but  of  which  many  of  the  salesmen  were  themselves 
entirely  ignorant,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  used  them 
constantly.  When  they  questioned  the  "star  salesman,"  he  was 
unable  to  give  them  concrete,  tangible  reasons  for  his  success; 
his  reply  was  vague,  abstract,  and  generally  hazy.  All  that  he 
could  tell  them  was  that  he  succeeded  in  selling  where  other  men 
had  failed,  and  that  he  attributed  it  to  his  natural  ability  to 
present  his  proposition  in  such  an  attractive  way  that  his  pros- 
pects "just  could  not  resist."  He  thought  that  his  success  was 
due  to  his  ability  to  make  friends,  but  he  was  unable  to  offer 
any  explanation  of  why  he  could  make  friends  where  other  men 
could  not. 

Modern  method  of  selection.  Today,  through  certain  tests, 
many  of  the  unfit  are  immediately  eliminated,  and  those  showing 
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promise  are  given  extensive  courses  of  training  to  adapt  them  for 
selling,  thus  reducing  the  terrific  "mortality  rate"  experienced 
in  the  past.  Back  in  the  1920's  it  was  thought  that  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  men  entering  the  selling  field  failed  the 
first  year,  but  today  this  figure  has  been  reduced  surprisingly, 
especially  by  those  concerns  which  use  modern  methods  of 
selection. 

Scientific  approach.  A  few  years  ago  psychologists  took  up 
the  study  of  selling  and  found  that  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
"star  salesman"  was  to  be  found  in  his  true  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  The  successful  salesman  knew  what  men  liked  and  what 
they  disliked;  which  appeals  would  bring  response,  and  which 
would  be  repulsive.  In  other  words,  he  could  handle  men  and 
influence  them  because  he  knew  them.  Through  the  discovery 
of  the  relationship  between  success  and  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  the  science  of  salesmanship  had  its  inception.  In  this 
book  we  shall  study  the  things  which  make  men  successful  as 
salesmen,  enabling  those  who  aspire  to  become  salesmen  to  get  a 
foundation  on  which  to  work,  and  those  who  are  already  in  the 
selling  profession  to  find  some  suggestions  which  will  help  them 
sell  more  goods  and  thereby  become  more  successful. 

What  is  a  sale?  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  sale  involves 
much  more  than  the  mere  transfer  of  title  to  goods  or  services  for 
money.  It  involves  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  exchange  of 
services,  in  which  one  person  persuades  another  to  purchase  some- 
thing at  an  agreed  price.  That  is  just  a  transaction.  It  does  not 
take  into  account  satisfaction,  profit,  or  congenial  relationships. 
From  a  sound  and  ethical  standpoint,  a  sale  should  mean  a  profit 
to  the  vendee  as  well  as  to  the  vendor,  either  in  his  opportunity 
to  resell  the  goods  at  a  profit  or  in  satisfaction  and  utility.  Every 
sale,  therefore,  contains  three  elements :  the  buyer,  the  seller,  and 
the  article.  Satisfaction  must  be  felt  on  both  sides  if  relations 
are  to  continue.  The  salesman  is  generally  the  agent  of  the 
vendor,  but  in  many  cases  he  acts  as  agent  for  both  parties,  . 
especially  in  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  where  the  necessity  for 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  both  principals  is  quite  apparent. 

What  is  selling?  Selling  involves  much  more,  even,  than  just 
the  transfer  of  specific  goods  and  services.  The  point  of  view 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Any  man,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  "sell"  his  point  of  view  to  those  around  him  and  to 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  must  have  all  the 
qualities  of  a  successful  salesman  to  succeed  in  any  walk  of  life. 
As  0.  Henry  puts  it :  "He  was  a  man  well  lubricated  with  geni- 
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ality,  and  his  words  were  such  as  recommended  you  to  his  point 
of  view." 

Broader  application  of  salesmanship.  Many  men  fail  to  see 
the  application  of  salesmanship  principles  to  other  professions 
and  to  many  of  the  commoner  personal  contacts  of  man.  They 
apply  salesmanship  only  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  goods 
or  services  and  lack  that  broader,  more  fundamental  conception 
of  the  art  as  a  whole.  Take  the  preacher,  for  example.  If  he  is 
unable  to  "sell"  his  own  point  of  view  to  his  congregation,  he  has 
but  two  courses  open :  either  he  must  change  his  point  of  view  to 
coincide  with  the  views  of  his  people,  or  leave  the  parish  and  give 
way  to  some  other  man  who  either  has  the  power  of  influencing 
others  to  accept  his  point  of  view  or  who  will  adapt  his  teachings 
to  the  point  of  view  of  his  congregation.  The  first  course  re- 
quires all  the  fundamental  characteristics  and  qualities  of  good 
salesmanship,  while  the  latter  needs  adaptability.  The  actor, 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  engineer,  and  even  the  teacher  have 
to  bring  salesmanship  principles  into  play  constantly  if  they  are 
to  be  successful  in  their  work.  When  a  man  goes  out  to  find  a 
job,  he  is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  salesman  with  his  own 
services  up  for  sale,  and  invariably  the  one  who  employs  sales- 
manship principles  most  effectively  gets  the  best  position.  He 
sells  his  potential  services  at  a  good  price  by  understanding  what 
it  is  that  the  employer  is  looking  for  in  men.  He  knows  what 
is  wanted  and  how  to  present  it  so  that  it  will  look  attractive 
to  the  purchaser. 

Definitions  of  salesmanship.  Salesmanship  has  been  vari- 
ously defined  as  the  "ability  to  persuade  people,"  "the  power  or 
ability  to  influence  people,"  "the  art  of  persuading  people,"  "the 
art  of  selling,"  "nothing  more  nor  less  than  making  the  other 
fellow  feel  as  you  do,"  "the  art  of  satisfying  the  need  of  the 
customer,"  "the  power  to  persuade  people  to  do  what  they  hadn't 
intended,"  "the  art  exercised  by  the  seller  of  effecting  economic 
exchanges,"  and  the  "business  of  showing  people  how  they  can 
satisfy  their  needs,  wants,  or  desires  through  the  purchase  of 
goods  or  services." 

Certainly  all  of  these  definitions  either  use  the  term  influence 
or  imply  it  in  their  meanings.  None  of  these  writers  on  sales- 
manship call  it  a  science,  but  they  do  classify  it  as  an  "art," 
"power,"  "ability,"  or  "quality"  which  an  individual  possesses 
to  persuade  or  influence  other  people.  Most  of  the  writers  fail 
to  see  the  broader  application  of  the  subject  to  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  and  it  is  in  this  broader  field  that  the  "art"  is  of 
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greatest  value  to  those  who  study  the  principles  and  adapt  them 
to  their  own  lives. 

Nearly  all  writers  on  the  subject  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  salesmanship  applies  only  to  material  things  or  services; 
but  it  certainly  involves  other  things  as  well,  for  one  may  be 
"sold"  an  idea  or  a  thought.  Thus,  whether  salesmanship  in- 
volves goods,  merchandise,  services,  or  only  ideas,  it^s^the  art,t 
or  power,  or  ability  of  influencing  others  to  accept  your  point  of 
viewX  Even  the  definition  that  pleased  John  Wanamaker — "the 
art  of  so  successfully  demonstrating  the  merits  of  the  goods  and 
the  service  of  a  house  that  a  permanent  customer  is  made" — 
surely  requires  that  others  be  influenced  to  accept  the  salesman's 
point  of  view. 

The  human  side  of  selling.  The  foundations  of  salesmanship 
are  closely  tied  up  with  the  personal  relationships  that  exist  be- 
tween men,  and  the  factors  which  influence  these  relationships 
are  based  upon  man's  strongest  instincts,  passions,  prejudices, 
customs,  and  associations.  One  must  recognize  and  understand 
these  relationships  and  basic  characteristics  of  his  fellow  men 
in  himself,  before  he  can  learn  to  influence  and  govern  them  in 
others. 

We  all  know  men  who  immediately  create  in  us  a  feeling  of 
antagonism  and  dislike.  It  may  not  be  what  they  say;  it  may 
be  only  the  way  in  which  they  express  themselves,  or  it  may  be 
some  little  characteristic  mannerism  that  creates  this  feeling. 
This  is  probably  because  these  men  do  not  understand  human 
nature — in  other  words,  psychology. 

Psychological  application.  Psychology  is  the  science  that 
classifies  and  analyzes  the  phenomena  of  varying  states  of  the 
human  mind.  The  student  of  psychology  can  determine  fairly 
accurately  what  reaction  will  take  place  in  other  people  when 
a  certain  statement  is  made  or  radical  theory  advanced.  The 
politician,  therefore,  must  be  a  good  student  of  human  nature; 
for  he  must  know  how  to  appeal  to  the  minds  of  the  majority. 
His  speeches  on  patriotism  and  love  of  country  or  home  have  a 
tremendous  effect  upon  his  listeners,  because  they  are  based  upon 
man's  most  fundamental  instinct,  self-protection  or  self-preserva- 
tion. Patriotism  is  a  strong  appeal,  and  the  politician  knows  it. 
For  this  reason,  the  appeal  is  used  extensively  by  those  who  desire 
the  popular  vote.  This  is  merely  mass  selling,  and  certainly 
involves  a  point  of  view. 

The  salesman  also  must  have  this  knowledge  of  human  nature 
in  order  to  lead  the  minds  of  his  prospective  customers  to  accept 
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his  point  of  view.  He  should  know  what  appeals  will  create  a 
pleasing,  jovial,  and  inspiring  atmosphere,  which  is  the  fore- 
runner of  confidence  and  upon  which  the  success  of  his  interviews 
depends.  He  should  learn  to  govern  his  actions  and  words  so 
that  he  will  avoid  irritating  and  antagonizing  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact. 

As  John  Alford  Stevenson,  in  his  book  Constructive  Salesman- 
ship, expresses  it:  "Human  activity  is  so  variable  and  is  deter- 
mined by  so  many  momentary  influences,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  predict  with  absolute  certainty 
just  what  a  given  individual  will  do  in  a  given  set  of  circum- 
stances. However,  we  do  make  certain  predictions.  We  do  not 
know  just  exactly  what  a  man  will  do  if  we  call  him  a  liar,  but 
we  know  that  his  reaction  will  not  be  favorable.  ...  In  the 
same  way,  we  have  no  idea  just  what  a  certain  prospect  will  do 
when  confronted  with  a  certain  situation;  but  psychology  can 
give  us  some  information  as  to  which  situations  will  be  sales- 
assisting  and  which  will  be  sales-resisting." 

Salesmanship — a  science,  an  art,  or  a  trade?  There  has  been 
much  discussion  of  late  as  to  whether  salesmanship  is  a  science. 
Many  sales  managers  still  claim  that  salesmen  are  "born  and 
not  made"  and  that  if  salesmanship  were  a  science,  anyone  could 
sell  successfully.  We  shall  not  discuss  this  question  at  length 
here  for  lack  of  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  students  of  salesman- 
ship can  sell,  but  because  the  ability  of  no  two  men  is  the  same 
in  all  lines  of  work,  not  everyone  can  sell  with  the  same  degree 
of  success.  It  is  "up  to  the  man  himself"  whether  he  wants  to 
make  his  selling  a  science,  an  art,  or  just  a  trade.  But  let  us 
examine  the  meanings  of  these  terms. 

Salesmanship  as  a  trade.  The  man  who  makes  his  work  of 
selling  a  trade  is  one  of  the  old  school.  He  is  a  "born  salesman," 
or  he  thinks  he  is.  This  type  works  along  from  day  to  day,  faith- 
fully and  loyally,  but  with  only  moderate  success  from  the  scien- 
tific standpoint.  He  has  qualities  which  every  "star  salesman" 
must  possess,  for  these  qualities  form  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  master  structure  is  built.  It  is  not  for  anyone  to  criticize  or 
censure  him,  for  he  has  done  good  work  and  serves  as  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  evolution  of  salesmanship  by  which  society  has 
benefited.  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  men,  some  of  whom  had 
vision,  it  might  have  been  many  years  before  men  discovered 
that  there  was  a  better  way  to  sell.  The  men  who  criticize 
harshly  or  attack  salesmen  from  various  points  of  view  are  gen- 
erally those  who  are  limited  in  their  knowledge  merely  to  the  bare 
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theories  of  salesmanship  as  set  forth  by  inexperienced  theorists 
who  have  had  none  of  the  actual  discouraging  experiences  that 
all  true  salesmen  must  undergo  before  they  attain  success. 

Salesmanship  as  an  art.  The  salesman  who  makes  his  work 
an  art  is  using  his  practical  skill,  combined  with  or  guided  by 
elastic  and  adaptable  rules,  which  makes  selling  a  pleasure  rather 
than  an  unpleasant  task  to  perform  in  order  that  he  may  obtain 
a  living.  An  art  has  been  defined  as  aa  beautiful  way  of  doing 
a  thing,"  and  no  man  can  do  anything  well  unless  he  likes  it. 

The  artist  must  first  learn  to  mix  his  colors  and  lay  out  his 
work  before  he  can  effectively  use  his  talent  or  skill.  He  must 
study  the  foundations  of  the  subject  and  build  upon  them  in 
order  to  produce  the  desired  results.  The  artist  loves  his  work, 
for  he  visualizes  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  the  results  of  his 
imagination ;  but  before  he  can  apply  his  ability,  he  must  know 
the  practices  of  the  "trade."    The  same  is  true  of  the  salesman. 

August  Belden,  quoting  Mr.  Theobald,  says,  "  The  art  of  sell- 
ing, however,  cannot  be  acquired  by  all  in  equal  measure,  for 
here  is  where  natural  endowments  come  into  play.  All  salesmen 
cannot  be  possessed  of  the  same  degree  of  common  sense,  tact, 
diplomacy,  initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  other  inborn  qualities. 
However,  while  you  may  not  be  able  to  become  a  master  in  the 
art  of  selling,  you  can  make  up  for  your  lack  of  art  by  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  your  product,  by  close  application  and 
hard  work.  It  seems  ridiculous/  Mr.  Theobald  further  says,  'for 
me  to  say  that  in  order  to  succeed  you  must  have  an  intimate, 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  your  own  goods;  but  it  has  been  our 
observation  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  salesmen  possess 
that  exhaustive  knowledge.' " 

Salesmanship  as  a  science.  Science  is  the  arrangement  of 
truths  or  knowledge  in  a  systematic  way,  based  upon  abstract 
theories.  When  applied  to  our  daily  lives  or  to  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  man,  many  sciences  become  very  useful.  Engineering 
is  an  applied  science  which  brings  into  play  all  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences together  with  art  and  trade.  The  engineer  constructs  the 
forms  on  which  the  building  is  laid  out,  the  architect  makes  the 
design,  the  artist  adorns  it,  and  the  tradesman  does  the  actual 
constructing.  Thus  we  see  that  science,  art,  and  trade  are  all 
factors  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  construct  and  build  an 
edifice. 

Application  of  science,  art,  and  trade  to  salesmanship.  Sales- 
manship can  hardly  be  called  an  exact  science  at  its  present  stage 
of  development  in  the  same  sense  that  the  term  is  applied  to 
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mathematics;  however,  salesmanship  is  based  upon  psychology 
and  philosophy.  The  salesman  can  get  from  the  scientist, 
through  study,  the  principles  upon  which  to  build  his  profession ; 
he  arrives  at  the  art  of  selling  by  applying  his  observations  to 
the  science,  and  learns  the  trade  from  actual  experience  in  the 
field.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  the  man  to  get  out  of 
a  thing  just  what  he  puts  into  it.  This  seems  to  be  a  truism 
which  applies  to  all  things  that  men  do  in  life.  There  is  a  certain 
compensation  in  all  things.  If  men  work  hard,  study  hard,  or 
play  hard,  they  get  strength,  intelligence,  or  pleasure  in  return, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  energy  which  they  expend. 
No  man  can  ever  get  more  out  of  a  thing  than  he  puts  into  it  in 
one  form  or  another. 

The  "old  school"  salesman.  Generally  speaking,  there  are 
two  types  of  salesmen:  the  salesman  of  the  old  school,  and  the 
modern  salesman.  The  former  is  one  who  has  his  own  customers, 
goes  his  own  way,  and  is  very  reluctant  about  taking  directions 
from  anyone  as  to  whom  he  shall  sell,  how  much  he  shall  sell, 
or  where  he  shall  go.  He  wants  to  feel  that  he  is  his  own  "boss," 
and  in  what  he  accomplishes  he  sees  only  his  own  personal  gain. 
He  tends  to  minimize  the  house  for  which  he  works.  Those  to 
whom  he  sells  he  considers  as  his  customers  and,  should  he  change 
his  house,  he  thinks  that  they  would  change  also.  He  is  a  big 
man;  hence,  but  few  executives  attempt  to  alter  conditions  mate- 
rially or  change  his  methods  to  any  great  extent.  He  usually  is 
a  fair  success  so  far  as  sales  are  concerned,  but  when  we  consider 
the  cost  to  sell  through  salesmen  of  this  type,  it  is  another  story. 

The  salesman  of  the  old  school  obtained  his  training  through 
experience  alone,  and  his  success  depended  upon  his  own  native 
ability.  It  was  purely  a  question  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest." 
If  he  was  successful,  he  retained  his  position ;  if  not,  he  was  re- 
placed by  another  man.  The  "old  time"  salesman  was  generally 
hired  by  superficial  methods,  much  weight  being  put  upon  his 
appearance,  his  manner,  and  occasionally  his  previous  record.  If 
hired,  he  would  be  handed  his  "kit,"  given  a  little  booklet  ex- 
plaining the  prices  of  his  goods  and  the  terms  on  which  they  were 
sold,  and  told  to  "go  to  it."  He  became  acquainted  with  his 
product  by  trying  to  sell  it,  with  the  result  that  there  were  many 
misstatements  and  exaggerations  made  in  his  attempts  to  sell. 
He  was  placed  upon  his  own  resources,  and,  in  order  to  hold  his 
place,  he  adopted  any  method — right  or  wrong — so  long  as  it 
worked  and  he  could  sell  goods  by  it.  This  type  of  salesman  is 
no  longer  in  the  majority  and  is  fast  passing  from  view,  because 
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executives  realize  that,  in  order  to  have  an  efficient  selling  or- 
ganization, there  are  certain  things  which  must  be  standardized 
and  systematized,  and  the  most  important  of  these  are  selling 
and  sales  methods.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  J.  C.  Aspley, 
who  says:  "The  Jack-of-all- trades  salesman  can  no  longer  get  by. 
The  lazy  salesman  is  hopelessly  beaten  before  he  even  starts. 
The  man  with  the  line  of  funny  stories,  who  knows  every  buyer 
in  the  territory,  can't  make  the  grade.  Resistance  has  now 
reached  a  point  where  only  the  salesman  who  can  consistently 
produce  is  the  man  who  is  just  as  good  a  businessman  as  he  is  a 
salesman.    To  put  it  in  another  way,  a  man  of  the  trader  type." 

Effects  of  business  cycle  on  selling.  The  effect  of  economic 
stress  on  this  type  of  salesman  is  severe  and  discouraging;  for 
when  he  meets  real  and  unexpected  resistance,  he  does  not  know 
how  to  cope  with  it.  He  is  the  first  to  fall  by  the  wayside  and 
become  a  "nonproducer."  When  resistance  first  is  felt  in  a  se- 
rious manner,  he  turns  to  all  the  tricks  he  knows  and  in  many 
cases  loses  his  customers.  When  he  falls  back  upon  the  company 
for  aid,  he  suddenly  finds  that  his  independent  methods  are  the 
very  things  that  militate  against  him.  The  company  cannot  help 
him,  because  it  has  no  facts  and  information  upon  the  basis  of 
which  to  give  him  constructive  aid.  As  competition  becomes 
keener,  he  finds  himself  as  one  personality,  trying  to  sell  against 
organized  effort  from  strong  and  influential  companies,  and  the 
orders  he  had  previously  obtained  through  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintance drop  off  rapidly.  He  has  defeated  himself.  He  has 
no  way  of  knowing  that  the  method  by  which  he  used  to  sell  de- 
pended upon  the  economic  situation,  and  that  as  conditions 
change,  selling  methods  must  become  adapted  to  those  conditions. 

The  modern  salesman.  The  modern  salesman  is  one  who 
places  his  house  and  his  customers  first,  and  himself  second;  but 
he  keeps  the  idea  constantly  in  mind  that  the  success  of  his  house 
depends  upon  the  personal  or  individual  efforts  of  himself  and 
the  other  salesmen.  He  knows  that  success  depends  upon  the 
efforts  of  many  collectively  of  whom  he  is  but  one ;  he  is  only  one 
cog  in  the  wheel,  but  this  one  cog  must  function  properly  in  order 
that  the  whole  may  do  its  part.  Most  of  the  present-day  pro- 
gressive concerns  train  their  own  salesmen  in  the  art  of  selling 
as  applied  to  their  own  particular  goods  or  services,  and,  no  mat- 
ter if  a  man  has  had  ten  years'  experience  in  selling  competing 
lines,  he  must  go  through  this  same  course  of  training,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  unified  or  coherent  basis  for  all  the  men  to  start  on. 

The  following  statement  by  John  Alford  Stevenson  brings  out 
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the  importance  of  training  retail  salesmen  just  as  wholesale  and 
specialty  men  are  trained:  "In  reviewing  their  business,  the 
company  noticed  that  about  37  per  cent  of  the  retail  imple- 
ment men  handling  their  'oilpulF  tractors  sold  just  twice  as  many 
tractors  as  did  the  remaining  63  per  cent.  The  company  believes 
that  the  exceptional  selling  record  of  the  37  per  cent  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  brought  to  La  Porte  for  a  two  weeks' 
training  school,  where  they  were  given  complete  information 
about  the  product  they  were  selling."  The  reason  for  this  un- 
usual situation  is  obvious :  before  a  man  can  be  a  successful  sales- 
man, he  must  believe  in  his  house  as  well  as  his  product,  and,  in 
order  to  get  this  belief,  he  must  understand  the  methods,  the 
policies,  and  the  principles  which  govern  the  business  transactions 
of  the  house.  The  only  way  to  acquire  this  conviction  is  to  have 
the  facts  presented  by  other  men  higher  up  in  the  organization 
who  can  transmit  this  information  in  a  simple,  forceful  manner 
which  is  acquired  only  by  years  of  study,  thought,  hard  work, 
and  devotion.  In  another  article  Mr.  Aspley  says:  "We  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  overcome  the  existing  inefficiency  in  sales- 
men is  to  insist  on  their  continually  studying  good  books  on 
selling,  attending  general  or  company  sales  schools,  and  in  field 

Xuper  vision." 
These  men  sell  on  the  basis  of  their  customers'  wants  and  needs 
instead  of  trying  to  sell  them  something  which  has  doubtful 
utility  value  to  them.  They  know  that  they  build  up  sound 
business  by  helping  them  to  select  what  they  should  have,  rather 
than  by  using  "high  pressure"  selling  methods  just  to  make  a 
sale. 

High  pressure  selling.  As  competition  becomes  keener  and 
keener  during  the  decline  of  buying  demand,  many  salesmen 
resort  to  what  is  commonly  called  "high  pressure"  methods.  It 
is  a  strange  thing,  but  when  you  ask  buyers  just  what  they  mean 
by  "high  pressure"  few  can  give  an  exact  definition.  They 
rarely  seem  to  know  themselves.  What  they  mean,  we  believe, 
is  too  persistent  selling,  and  not  what  is  truly  "high  pressure" 
salesmanship.  This  form  of  selling  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
what  are  known  as  "one-call  propositions,"  where  it  is  useless 
for  the  salesman  to  call  a  second  time  if  he  cannot  effect  the 
sale  on  the  first  call.  This  occurs  either  because  the  unit  of  pur- 
chase results  in  a  low  margin  of  profit,  thus  making  a  second  call 
unprofitable,  or  because  the  salesman  uses  all  his  ammunition 
during  his  first  visit  and  does  not  have  enough  left  for  another. 
A  further  reason  for  the  one-call  type  of  sale  is  that  the  proposi- 
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tion  has  little  real  worth,  and  will  not  stand  close  scrutiny  and 
analysis.  To  make  the  sale  the  salesman  must  create  curiosity 
and  interest,  and  lead  the  prospect  through  his  own  enthusiasm 
to  a  point  where  the  sale  is  made  before  the  prospective  buyer  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  think  the  matter  over  and  make  a  cold 
analysis  of  it.  He  must  heat  the  "iron"  and  strike  while  it  is  hot, 
or  lose  the  sale  altogether.  This  form  of  selling  is  often  termed 
"high  pressure."  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  form  of 
effort  has  led  many  to  feel  that  when  a  salesman  uses  too  much 
enthusiasm  and  tries  his  utmost  to  influence  the  prospective 
buyer  to  make  a  decision  without  giving  him  time  to  think  it 
over,  he  is  using  "high  pressure"  selling  methods.  It  should, 
however,  be  termed  "forceful"  selling,  for  the  term  "high  pres- 
sure" implies  (to  the  businessman)  a  question  or  skepticism 
about  the  proposition ;  and  certainly  a  salesman  can  use  forceful 
selling  methods  without  throwing  suspicion  on  what  he  is  selling. 

High  pressure  selling  defined.  "High  pressure"  selling  can 
best  be  defined  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  salesman  to  dispose 
of  a  proposition  which  is  either  questionable  in  itself,  or  not  suited 
to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  prospective  buyer;  the  salesman, 
furthermore,  knows  this  to  be  true. 

Once  a  salesman  knows  that  what  he  has  is  right,  and  that  the 
prospective  buyer  needs  it  and  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it;  then 
if  his  efforts  do  not  represent  the  very  best  of  his  ability  and  his 
forcefulness  is  not  raised  to  a  maximum,  he  is  not  an  energetic, 
successful  salesman.  He  may  use  every  power  in  his  possession 
to  sell  his  proposition  if  he  knows  in  his  own  heart  that  the  pros-, 
pective  buyer  will  be  benefited  in  the  same  proportion  he  spends; 
but  first  he  must  know  that  this  condition  exists.  If  we  were  to 
attend  a  race  between  two  athletes,  and  one  runner  loafed  along 
and  did  not  put  all  he  had  into  winning  the  race,  we  should  say: 
"He  lay  down  on  the  job";  "He  did  not  put  his  best  into  it." 
Some  would  even  call  him  "yellow" ;  yet  some  buyers  try  to  dis- 
credit the  salesman  who  puts  all  he  has  into  the  sale  of  his  propo-  / 
sition.  They  call  it  "high  pressure"  and  censure  him  for  it, 
when,  in  reality,  they  are  criticizing  him  for  merely  doing  his  best. 
If  that  is  "high  pressure,"  then  this  country  needs  mol^aTesmen 
of  that  type. 

Creating  the  realization  of  an  unknown  want.  Some  writers 
say  that  influencing  others  to  do  something  that  they  do  not  want 
to  do  is  not  good  salesmanship.  Few  people,  however,  know 
just  what  they  want  themselves;  they  have  to  be  shown  what  is 
the  best  thing  to  suit  their  own  particular  circumstances.     The 
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desire  for  many  things  has  to  be  created  sometime,  somewhere, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  that  influence  should  not  come  from 
properly  trained  salesmen,  rather  than  from  some  magazine  or 
newspaper  advertisement  which  cannot  give  advice  and  counsel 
to  the  prospective  purchaser. 

As  long  as  the  proposition  satisfies  an  economic  need — that  is, 
actually  benefits  the  purchaser  who  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it 
— the  salesman  cannot  be  condemned  for  "high  pressure"  meth- 
ods. When  the  utility  of  the  product  may  be  questioned  in  the 
light  of  the  individual's  circumstances,  then  the  sales  effort  can 
hardly  be  called  ethical  and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Co-operation  between  salesman  and  company.  The  modern 
salesman  expects  to  be  advised  and  aided  in  many  ways  in  order 
to  co-ordinate  the  various  processes  and  develop  a  smooth,  easy- 
running  sales  organization.  The  house  must  work  with  the  sales- 
man and  give  him  the  information  that  he  needs;  for  but  little 
can  really  be  accomplished  without  close  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  salesmen  and  the  management.  Without  the  help  of  the 
sales  manager  the  salesman  cannot  be  expected  to  reverence  and 
respect  the  organization  for  which  he  is  working,  and  without  this 
respect  he  has  a  very  serious  hancTicap  to  overcome;  for,  as 
already  pointed  out,  to  be  successful,  ja,  salesman  must  be  sold 
on  his  company  first  of  all.  /  Without  advice  and  counsel  from  the 
home  office,  he  soon  begins  to  contrast  his  company  with  the 
companies  of  other  salesmen  whom  he  meets  and  to  wonder 
whether  he  really  is  representing  the  best  concern  in  the  country. 

Because  it  is  point  of  view  that  the  salesman  must  sell,  if  he  is 
at  all  doubtful  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  superiority  of  his  house, 
he  certainly  cannot  sell  it  or  his  goods.  He  cannot  sell  some- 
thing that  he  does  not  possess;  he  cannot  sell  his  point  of  view 
unless  he  has  a  well-established,  positive  one  in  his  own  mind. 
The  concern  that  expects  its  salesmen  to  be  successful  without 
giving  them  aid,  advice,  and  a  great  amount  of  encouragement 
is  laboring  under  an  illusion,  and  cannot  expect  to  retain  "hu- 
man" men  in  its  sales  force  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  factors  led  to  the  scientific  study  of  salesmanship? 

2.  What  is  the  reason  why  so  many  salesmen  fail?    Can  you  offer  a  con- 
structive remedy  for  failure? 
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3.  Why  does  salesmanship  involve  point  of  view?  In  what  way  can  the 
dentist  use  salesmanship  principles? 

4.  Give  in  your  own  words  a  definition  of  psychology.  In  what  way  does 
psychology  form  a  foundation  for  salesmanship? 

5.  What  are  the  essential  differences  between  a  trade,  an  art,  and  a  science? 
How  are  they  applied  by  most  salesmen? 

6.  In  what  ways  does  the  salesman  of  the  "old  school"  differ  from  the 
modern  salesman? 

7.  What  are  the  principal  items  that  are  generally  included  in  the  "cost 
to  sell"? 

8.  Why  do  sales  managers  hesitate  to  apply  modern  principles  to  the  sales- 
men of  the  old  school?    Why  do  they  give  these  men  their  own  way? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Write  a  fifteen  hundred  word  essay  on  the  development  of  salesmanship, 
beginning  with  the  earliest  references  you  can  find  on  the  subject.- 

2.  Discuss  the  subject  of  "born  salesmen"  in  a  theme  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred words,  giving  your  own  opinion  on  the  matter  of  sales'training. 

3.  Is  merely  standing  by  and  allowing  a  customer  to  select  her  purchase 
without  any  influence,  selling?  Discuss  the  various  definitions  of  salesman- 
ship and  select,  with  substantial  reason,  the  definition  which  seems  to  you 
most  nearly  true. 

4.  Discuss  the  application  of  psychology  to  salesmanship,  taking  the  sale 
of  some  specific  article  and  showing  how  psychology  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

5.  Discuss  in  a  brief  essay:  "Which  is  of  greater  importance,  the  salesman 
or  his  concern?"  or  "Can  a  poor  salesman  be  successful  selling  for  a  good 
concern?"  or  "Can  a  good  salesman  be  a  success  representing  a  poor  concern?" 

6.  What  effects  do  times  of  economic  stress  have  upon  salesmen  and  on 
the  art  of  salesmanship  in  general?    Discuss. 

7.  State  in  your  own  words  the  type  of  selling  which  is  objectionable.  Dis- 
cuss "high  pressure"  selling,  and  differentiate  between  "hard"  or  "high  pow- 
ered" selling.  Under  what  conditions  is  it  ethical  for  the  salesman  to  put  all 
he  has  behind  his  selling,  and  under  what  conditions  is  it  not? 

8.  Is  it  ever  ethical  to  influence  someone  to  do  something  that  he  does  not 
want  to  do?    Discuss  in  detail,  giving  examples. 

CASE 

THE  NEW  ERA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

George  Ellis,  a  young  college  man,  decided  one  day  that  he  wanted  to  be 
a  salesman  for  the  New  Era  Publishing  Company,  which  was  one  of  the 
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largest  printers  and  distributors  of  Bibles  in  the  world.  The  company  was 
an  old  established  concern  having  an  AAAA  rating  in  Dun  and  Bradstreet. 
Its  Bibles  were  of  high  quality  and  reasonable  price,  and  many  thousands 
of  them  had  been  sold  all  over  the  South. 

Before  entering  this  company's  employ,  however,  Ellis  was  required  to 
undergo  intensive  training  at  a  sales  school  conducted  by  the  management 
at  the  home  office.  At  this  school  he  received  much  essential  training  that 
could  not  have  been  obtained  as  well  in  any  other  manner.  Along  with  other 
points  he  was  instructed  to  "agree  with  the  prospective  customer  when  trying 
to  make  a  sale." 

After  receiving  the  training  and  believing  thoroughly  in  his  product  and 
company,  he  was  assigned  a  territory  and  went  to  work. 

In  making  one  of  his  calls  at  a  certain  house  and  stating  his  business  to  the 
gentleman  who  answered  his  knock,  he  was  promptly  told  that  there  was  no 
Bible  in  the  home,  and  that,  furthermore,  no  Bible  was  wanted.  What  was 
more,  church  folks  were  crooks,  and  many  preachers  were  wolves  in  sheeps' 
clothing.  Ellis  allowed  the  prospect  to  rant  on  without  interruption  except 
to  say  "Yes"  from  time  to  time  and  to  admit  now  and  then  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  what  the  man  was  saying.  After  the  tirade  subsided,  Ellis 
casually  drew  a  sample  Bible  from  his  case  and,  exhibiting  it  with  pride,  said, 
"Mr.  Jones,  don't  you  think  this  is  a  nice-looking  book?"  Whereupon  Mr. 
Jones  agreed,  and  Ellis  promptly  proceeded  to  make  a  forceful  hard-hitting 
presentation. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  walked  away  from  this  house  with  an  order  for 
a  family  Bible  and  a  very  substantial  down  payment. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

What  principle  in  the  art  of  selling  applied  in  this  instance?  Would  Ellis 
have  been  likely  to  have  applied  this  science  as  effectively  had  it  not  been 
for  learning  to  do  so  at  sales  school  ?  What  would  be  the  most  logical  reply  to 
the  man's  resistance?  How  would  most  salesmen  have  acted?  Was  the 
salesman  justified  in  trying  persistently  to  sell  this  product  in  this  case? 


CHAPTER  III 
Marketing  and  Distribution 

"The  man  who  doesn't  give  up,  gets  up." 

Marketing  and  distribution.  Selling  is  the  essential  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  all  commodities,  articles,  and  services;  in  fact, 
before  any  business  can  be  started,  a  market  must  be  found  for 
the  product  and  the  demand  within  that  market  determined. 
Selling  is  required  to  obtain  distribution,  but,  because  there  are 
many  different  methods  of  discovering,  reaching,  and  developing 
markets,  it  is  first  of  all  quite  essential  for  anyone  who  intends  to 
enter  the  selling  field  to  understand  thoroughly  how  goods  are 
marketed,  through  what  channels  they  pass  from  producer  to 
consumer,  and  how  commodities  are  classified  into  the  various 
distributive  groups.  For  the  purpose  of  clarification  we  will 
define  these  terms.  The  producer  is  one  who  makes  or  grows 
some  product  or  puts  it  in  form  for  use  or  consumption.  The 
farmer  is  the  producer  of  wheat,  corn,  meat,  and  other  products 
for  general  consumption.  He  is  also  the  producer  of  hides  for 
the  shoe  manufacturer,  who,  as  can  be  seen,  is  the  consumer  of 
hides,  yet  the  producer  of  shoes.  The  consumer  is  one  who  buys 
the  article  or  service  for  his  own  personal  and  immediate  group 
use;  for  example,  a  man  purchasing  a  pair  of  socks  for  his  own 
wear,  the  housewife  buying  a  table  lamp  for  the  convenience  of 
the  family,  or  the  manufacturer  purchasing  an  adding  machine 
for  the  use  of  his  office  force. 

Classification  of  selling  fields.  There  are  a  number  of  classi- 
fications into  which  sales  activities  may  be  arbitrarily  grouped, 
depending  upon  the  product  itself,  its  need,  its  seller,  its  buyer, 
and  the  character  of  the  demand  for  it.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Motive  for  purchasing: 

.        (a)  Consumer— man  buying  himself  a  pair  of  shoes. 

(b)  Resale— buying  something  to  sell  again  at  a  profit. 

(c)  Fabrication — raw  materials  to  be  made  into  a  finished  product,  or 
changing  the  form  of  products  to  make  them  salable. 

31 
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2.  Origin  of  the  sales  motive: 

(a)  Consumer — as  in  a  retail  store  where  the  customer  comes  to  buy. 

(b)  Salesman — who  goes  to  the  consumer  with  the  product  to  be  sold. 

3.  Functional  activities,  each  represented  by  salesmen: 

(a)  Manufacturer. 

(b)  Manufacturer's  agent. 

( c)  Wholesaler  or  jobber. 

(d)  Retailer. 

4.  Consumer — manufacturer,  wholesaler,  jobber,  retailer,  or  individual. 

The  goods  bought  may  be  raw  materials,  finished  goods,  or  both,  depend- 
ing upon  the  buyer's  needs  as  a  consumer. 

5.  Degree  of  need: 

(a)  Specialties. 

(b)  Staples. 

Under  the  first  classification  (la),  the  customer  who  walks  into 
the  retail  store  determines  himself  the  reason  for  his  purchase. 
His  object  is  personal  satisfaction;  he  takes  the  initiative.  The 
motive  of  the  customer  (lb),  however,  may  be  entirely  different. 
He  may  be  buying  the  product  to  sell  again  at  a  profit,  although  he 
does  not  generally  purchase  such  material  at  retail  prices  in  a  retail 
store.  Or  (lc)  he  may  purchase  for  the  purpose  of  fabrication; 
that  is,  manufacturing  some  article  from  the  product  purchased, 
or  changing  its  form  to  make  it  suitable  for  sale.  The  second 
grouping  of  selling  activity  is  determined  by  the  origin  of  the 
sales  motive.  When  the  customer  enters  the  retail  store  (2a), 
he  generally  goes  there  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  making  a 
purchase.  On  the  other  hand  (2b),  the  salesman  may  take  the 
product  to  the  consumer  to  sell.  In  the  one  case,  the  customer 
goes  to  the  salesman ;  in  the  other,  the  salesman  goes  to  the  cus- 
tomer. A  third  classification  is  that  of  functional  activities  (3). 
This  involves  the  type  of  person  or  organization  initiating  the 
selling  activity.  Manufacturers  have  their  salesmen  who  sell  to 
wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  sometimes  retailers;  while  the  whole- 
salers, jobbers,  manufacturers'  agents,  and  retailers  all  maintain 
their  own  selling  organizations-as  well. 

The  fourth  category  is  determined  by  the  type  of  consumer 
to  whom  the  goods  are  sold  (as  illustrated  above).  The  con- 
sumer may  be  any  one  of  the  factors  mentioned  in  this  cate- 
gory, depending  upon  his  needs  or  requirements.  Still  a  fifth 
grouping  (5),  and  perhaps  the  broadest,  is  that  of  specialties  and 
staples,  the  differentiation  depending  upon  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  product  is  to  be  sold. 
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Staple  defined.  A  staple  article  is  one  commonly  used  or 
considered  necessary  for  existence  and  one  which  is  purchased 
without  hesitancy  or  deliberation.  Specialties,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  thought  of  as  luxuries,  as  things  without  which 
we  could  live  comfortably,  but  with  which  we  can  enjoy  life  to  a 
fuller  extent.  Obviously  this  conception  is  dependent  on  the 
individual,  his  needs,  habits,  and  capacity  to  purchase.  This 
classification  contains  many  limitations  because  of  its  very  broad- 
ness. The  division  between  the  staples  and  the  specialties  might 
even  be  narrowed  down  to  the  customary  varying  habits  of  the 
sexes;  for  example,  silk  underwear  would  be  a  staple  among 
women,  but  rather  a  specialty  among  men. 

Geographical  limitations.  Geographical  limitations  are  to  be 
found  where  certain  types  of  clothes  are  in  some  climates  dis- 
tinctly staple  and  in  others  quite  generally  considered  specialties. 
Fur  coats  are  staple  commodities  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
arctic  regions,  but  are  distinctly  specialties  among  those  in  the 
temperate  zones.  Seasonal  limitations  must  also  be  considered. 
Staple  products  of  regions  of  even  temperature  may  be  considered 
specialties  in  places  where  the  range  of  temperature  is  greater. 

Classification  as  affected  by  custom.  Custom,  also,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  differentiation  of  specialty  and  staple. 
Some  sections  of  this  country,  particularly  where  a  foreign  ele- 
ment prevails,  have  resisted  constant  advertising  and  sales  effort 
for  many  years ;  local  customs  affect  purchases  to  the  extent  that 
breakfast  foods  are  still  considered  as  specialties.  Evolution  is 
another  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
discussion  of  specialties  and  staples;  for,  as  we  progress,  many 
of  the  things  which  years  ago  were  considered  distinctly  in  the 
luxury  class  are  now  practically  necessary  to  our  modern  method 
of  living.  The  bath  tub  is  a  case  in  point.  The  situation  also 
arises  in  which,  when  the  staple  of  past  generations  is  replaced  by 
a  superior  product,  the  old  staple  becomes  a  luxury  or  specialty. 
For  example,  the  fireplace,  which  was  at  one  time  the  only 
method  of  heating,  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  furnace  with 
its  oil  burner ;  the  fireplace,  in  turn,  has  now  become  a  specialty 
or  luxury.  Thus  we  find  constant  changes  in  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services  as  new  inventions  are  found  and  new  processes 
developed  to  make  life  happier  and  more  leisurely. 

Changes  because  of  economic  conditions.  Changes  in  demand 
also  arise,  from  time  to  time,  through  fluctuation  in  the  business 
cycle,  thus  disrupting  the  buying  habits  of  large  groups  who  must 
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necessarily  adapt  their  modes  of  living  to  constantly  changing 
incomes.  These  changes,  of  course,  are  reflected  in  the  specialty 
and  staple  markets,  narrowing  some  and  broadening  others. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  during  times  of  economic  stress 
when  the  markets  for  specialties  have  become  narrower  while 
those  for  staples  have  expanded  somewhat  in  certain  lines.  Two 
exceptions  to  this  general  trend  should  be  cited,  however;  for  at 
this  writing  the  electric  refrigerator,  which  up  to  1928  was  con- 
sidered a  highly  developed  specialty,  increased  its  sale  tremen- 
dously during  the  severest  months  of  the  depression.  Several 
new  developments  in  the  field  of  air  conditioning  have  likewise 
occurred  recently,  until  now  it  is  being  used  extensively  in  large 
office  buildings,  theaters,  and  stores.  A  small,  serviceable  unit 
for  the  average  home  has  not  yet  been  developed  to  the  point  of 
being  practical  for  the  broad  general  market ;  probably,  however, 
as  soon  as  the  national  emergency  has  passed,  such  a  unit  will  be 
perfected  and  on  its  way  into  the  great  billion  dollar  market  of 
the  country,  the  average  home.  In  speaking  of  specialties  and 
staples,  we  must  always  allow  for  certain  immeasurable  quanti- 
ties, such  as  sex,  race,  nationality,  religion,  and  caste.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  habit  and  custom  play  an  important 
part  in  the  distribution  of  commodities,  and  that  as  the  race 
progresses  and  evolves,  changes  and  alterations  in  the  attitudes 
of  varying  markets  will  inevitably  result. 

Analysis  of  markets.  Because  of  our  ever-varying  mode  of 
living  and  our  constantly  changing  demand  for  goods  and  com- 
modities, it  is  very  important  that  the  modern  salesman  keep  up 
with  these  modifications  of  demand.  Commodities  which  have 
sold  freely  in  certain  markets  have  occasionally  been  found  to  be 
entirely  without  demand  in  the  same  localities  only  a  few  months 
later.  Analyzing  markets,  therefore,  is  essential  not  only  for  the 
salesman,  but  also  for  his  company.  Commodities  go  through  a 
process  of  evolution  similar  to  that  which  is  constantly  taking 
place  among  groups  of  people,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
product  as  well  as  the  method  of  selling  up  to  date. 

Locating  the  market.  A  market  may  be  defined  as  a  group 
of  individuals  or  concerns  who  are  potential  users  of  the  product 
or  service  in  question.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  this  group 
be  analyzed  carefully  in  order  to  determine  how  well  the  product 
is  adapted  to  its  habits,  customs,  prejudices,  wants,  and  desires. 
Where  the  market  is  confined  to  a  certain  type  of  business,  such 
as  banks,  hardware  stores,  or  some  other  specific  line  of  trade,  the 
location  of  these  outlets  is  comparatively  simple,  for  the  classified 
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telephone  directory  provides  an  ample  source  of  information; 
with  the  help  of  a  mercantile  agency  rating  book,  the  undesirable 
ones  may  be  eliminated  and  only  the  better  outlets  retained  as 
active  potential  customers.  Where  the  product  has  a  limited 
demand,  however,  based,  for  example,  upon  size  of  income, 
the  market  must  be  determined  through  the  use  of  tax  return 
statements  or  other  information,  and  the  localities  in  which  the 
customers  are  found  to  be  in  greatest  number  (density)  must  be 
determined. 

Effects  of  customs,  prejudices,  and  habits.  If  the  product 
has  certain  peculiarities  that  make  it  distinct  from  competing 
products,  the  salesman  should  find  to  what  classes  these  peculi- 
arities will  appeal  most  strongly  and  the  localities  where  they  are 
most  thickly  concentrated.  Customs,  prejudices,  and  habits,  as 
already  pointed  out,  will  affect  the  sales  of  many  goods;  so  the 
next  task  of  the  salesman  is  to  locate  all  the  groups  that  have 
some  objection  to  the  use  of  his  product  and  try  to  determine 
whether  the  objection  is  deep-seated  or  superficial  and  easily 
changed.  The  sale  of  mops  in  certain  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
was  for  many  years  very  limited,  because  the  housewives  there 
were  in  the  habit  of  scrubbing  their  floors  on  their  hands  and 
knees  and  did  not  understand  how  a  mop  on  the  end  of  a  long 
handle  could  possibly  be  as  efficient  as  a  cloth  held  in  the  hand. 
This  was  a  deep-seated  custom,  and  yet,  after  the  mops  were 
demonstrated  properly,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until  they 
were  used  universally  in  that  section. 

Just  as  habits,  prejudices,  and  customs  are  factors  in  deter- 
mining whether  commodities  are  staples  or  specialties,  so  these 
elements  are  of  great  importance  in  locating  markets  and  de- 
termining their  extent  and  density.  Certain  peculiarities  of  a 
product  may  appeal  to  particular  groups  of  people  and  it  is  to 
these  groups  that  the  salesman  must  direct  his  efforts.  Many 
inhibitions  among  people  are  deep-seated  and  difficult  to  over- 
come, while  others  are  mere  fancies  and  superstitions.  With  a 
little  influence — selling  effort — these  can  be  easily  overcome,  and 
over  a  period  of  time  a  profitable  market  built  up.  The  egg 
market  is  an  example  of  pure  fancy  in  demand ;  one  large  city  wants 
pure  white  eggs  for  the  highest  class  customers,  while  another 
large  city  demands  brown  eggs,  when,  in  reality,  both  types  of 
egg  have  equal  value  in  food  content.  Temperament  must  also 
be  considered  as  a  distinct  influence  upon  potential  buying  just 
as  customs,  habits,  and  prejudices  effect  the  success  of  products 
in  various  markets. 
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Environmental  effects.  Most  of  these  idiosyncrasies  are 
caused  by  environmental  conditions,  and  for  that  reason  differ- 
ences in  climatic,  industrial,  and  agricultural  conditions  are  ele- 
ments that  must  receive  consideration  in  the  analysis  of  markets. 
Degree  of  intelligence  is  another  limiting  factor  in  the  sale  of  some 
products.  In  some  localities  commodities  in  common  use  in  most 
areas  cannot  be  sold  because  the  degree  of  intelligence  is  so  low 
that  the  people  would  not  know  how  to  use  the  products  if  they 
bought  them.  It  may  be  very  difficult  for  the  salesman  to  find 
a  ready  market  for  his  products  in  a  place  that  has  been  under  the 
influence  of  strikes  and  lockouts  for  a  period  of  time.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  sell  goods  in  an  agricultural  community  where  the 
crops  for  the  past  year  or  two  have  been  failures.  These  are 
elements  with  which  the  salesman  has  to  reckon,  and  he  should 
not  wait  until  he  has  tried  and  found  that  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able ;  that  is  too  expensive  a  proposition.  He  should  investigate 
the  section  into  which  he  contemplates  going  before  he  starts  out. 

Channels  of  trade.  There  are  several  channels  of  trade 
through  which  the  producer  can  distribute  his  goods: 

1.  to  the  jobber  or  wholesaler,  who  sells  to  the  retailer,  who, 
in  turn,  sells  to  the  ultimate  consumer  (this  is  the  so-called 
orthodox  plan  of  distribution) ; 

2.  to  the  retailer  directly,  who  in  turn  sells  to  the  consumer  ; 

3.  directly  to  the  consumer  (mail-order  houses) ;  and 

4.  to  the  manufacturer's  agent,  who  may  sell  to  the  jobber,  the 
wholesaler,  the  broker,  the  retailer,  or  the  ultimate  consumer. 

There  are  a  great  many  variations  in  these  channels  of  distri- 
bution, depending  upon  the  product,  the  organization  of  the 
producer's  company,  the  margin  of  profit,  competition,  distance 
from  producer  to  consumer,  constancy  of  demand,  density  of 
consumers,  and  the  facilities  of  the  producer  for  performing  the 
necessary  functions  of  distribution ;  but  many  of  them  are  fairly 
well  defined.  Between  each  factor  in  the  distributive  chain  we 
find  the  salesman,  who  is  very  essential  in  selling  the  product  from 
his  company  to  the  next  factor  in  line.  A  graphic  picture  is 
shown  on  page  38.  It  is  said  that  the  nature  of  the  goods  deter- 
mines the  channel  through  which  they  should  be  distributed,  but 
the  custom  of  the  trade  is  often  an  equally  deciding  factor.  A 
great  many  commodities  that  were  considered  as  being  most 
practicably  routed  through  certain  channels  have  recently  been 
changed  and  sold  through  another  more  profitably,  because  such 
a  change  made  possible  the  elimination  of  one  or  more  of  the 
factors  in  the  distributive  system.     This  step,  however,  necessi- 
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tated  the  utilization  of  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  for  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  warehouses  at  various  strategic  points  from 
which  to  make  quick  deliveries  to  customers.  Such  a  system 
involves  the  adding  of  tremendous  overhead  to  the  selling  ex- 
penses of  any  company,  but  it  has  so  many  advantages  that  it  is 
often  a  very  successful  undertaking.  Economists  agree  that  any 
company,  in  order  to  make  such  a  change  successfully,  must  either 
have  a  wide  margin  of  profit  in  its  goods  or  else  a  wide  variety 
and  assortment  of  products  to  distribute.  Perishability  of  the 
product  and  transportation  facilities  must  also  be  considered  in 
such  a  problem  as  this. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  the  only  way  to  sell  vacuum 
cleaners  successfully  was  direct  to  the  consumer  by  the  manu- 
facturer's agent  or  distributor.  Later  it  was  found  that,  with  the 
aid  of  advertising,  they  could  be  sold  to  retailers  and  canvassers, 
who,  in  turn,  sold  them  to  the  housewife.  This  latter  method 
made  the  distribution  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  a  much  simpler 
matter  for  the  manufacturer.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  any^ 
article  or  service  requiring  the  education  of  the  user  must  be  sold 
by  personal  salesmanship  and  intensive  advertising  directly  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Another  factor  that  determines  the  channel 
through  which  an  article  can  be  distributed  is  the  margin  of  profit 
available  for  each  factor  in  the  chain. 

Relations  between  links  in  distribution  chain.  In  order  to 
explain  the  exact  relation  that  exists  between  the  manufacturer 
of  a  product  and  the  wholesaler,  the  jobber,  and  the  retailer,  it  is 
advisable  to  take  a  concrete  example.  Suppose  that  some  man 
has  an  article  of  his  own  invention,  which  supplies  some  need  of 
the  public  and  which  is  marketable.  He,  as  the  inventor,  prob- 
ably knows  all  about  the  making  of  this  article;  he  produces  a 
quantity  and  then  goes  out  and  sells  them.  They  sell  readily  and 
he  finds  that  he  needs  some  help,  because  he  himself  cannot  both 
produce  and  sell  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  For  this  reason, 
he  hires  a  salesman  to  go  out  and  distribute  the  product,  while  he 
devotes  his  time  and  energy  to  producing.  Those  who  buy  his 
product  are  pleased  with  it,  and  tell  their  friends;  hence,  the 
salesman  finds  that  he  could  sell  many  more  units  than  the 
inventor  produces  if  he  could  get  them.  Another  man  is  there- 
fore hired  to  help  produce  so  that  the  salesman  may  sell  more 
products.  The  demand  for  a  good  article  is  like  a  snowball  rolling 
downhill;  it  grows  in  size  and  increases  in  momentum. 

The  salesman  now  sends  in  so  many  orders  for  the  product 
that  the  inventor  and  his  assistant  cannot  make  it  fast  enough; 
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he  therefore  engages  another  man  to  help  him  in  production. 
Production  and  sales  never  run  together  smoothly;  usually  one 
is  slightly  ahead  of  the  other  even  in  well-organized  and  efficiently 
conducted  establishments.  The  inventor  will  probably  discover 
now  that  he  is  producing  more  goods  than  one  man  can  sell,  and 
so  he  hires  one  or  two  more  salesmen.  As  his  business  increases, 
he  finds  that  it  becomes  harder  to  handle  and  wishes  to  distribute 
the  product  in  larger  quantities  than  the  single  unit  which  the 
salesmen  have  heretofore  been  selling.  The  salesmen  will  then 
be  directed  to  sell  only  to  the  retail  stores,  and  as  a  result  the 
inventor  can  cover  a  much  larger  territory,  sell  more  goods,  and 
thereby  cut  his  price,  enabling  the  retailer  to  sell  the  goods  profit- 
ably to  the  consumer.  As  the  demand  grows  and  the  momentum 
increases,  the  producer  will  probably  find  that  he  cannot  sell  to 
all  the  retailers  without  increasing  his  selling  force  tremendously ; 
consequently,  he  turns  to  the  wholesaler  who  buys  the  goods  in 
very  large  quantities  on  short-time  credit.  He  is  thus  able  to  do 
ten  times  as  much  business  as  before  with  the  same  force  helping 
him  to  sell  the  goods.  The  salesmen  are  now  selling  to  the 
wholesalers  instead  of  the  consumer,  and  the  inventor  has  a  sales 
manager  to  oversee  their  work,  while  he  himself  directs  the 
manufacture  of  the  product. 

The  wholesaler  usually  carries  a  varied  line  and  can  add 
another  product  to  his  list  without  increasing  his  overhead  or 
selling  expenses ;  he  can  sell  the  goods  cheaper  than  the  inventor 
can,  and  he  assumes  the  credit  risks  that  heretofore  were  borne 
by  the  other.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  jobber,  the  whole- 
saler, and  the  retailer  are  middlemen  in  the  channel  of  trade 
between  the  inventor  and  his  customers  or  consumers.  The 
terms  wholesaler  and  jobber  are  generally  used  together  and  often 
synciKyiftously^-whett,  tn  reality,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
them.  "The  wholesaler  buys  in  large  quantities  and  distributes 
intensively  in  smaller  quantities,  as  discussed  under  the  following 
heading  "Functions  of  the  middleman."  The  true  jobber,  how- 
ever, is  one  who  buys  odd  lots,  or  "job  lots,"  as  they  are  called. 
These  are  very  often  odd  sizes,  mill  ends,  or  broken  lots,  that 
the  average  wholesaler  would  not  care  to  handle.  The  jobber 
generally  sells  to  the  same  buyers  as  does  the  wholesaler;  in  fact, 
many  wholesalers  also  act  as  jobbers,  hence  the  misuse  of  the 
term.  It  has  often  been  thought  that  these  men  are  unnecessary, 
and  that  their  profits  only  add  to  the  cost  of  the  products  to  the 
consuming  public.  Many  people  think  that  they  can  profitably 
be  eliminated.    In  some  instances,  this  is  true.    There  are  cases 
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where  middlemen  are  only  parasites  of  commerce;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  several  functions  that  they  perform  that 
justify  their  existence.  The  man  may  be  eliminated,  but  the 
functions  he  performs  cannot.     Someone  has  to  do  them. 

Functions  of  the  middleman.  Middlemen  are  factors  who 
handle  the  goods  somewhere  in  the  chain  between  producer  and 
consumer.  They  may  or  may  not  effect  changes  or  alterations  in 
the  products,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  functions  they  perform 
are:  (1)  assembling,  (2)  warehousing,  (3)  sorting,  (4)  repacking, 
(5)  distributing  in  small  lots,  (6)  furnishing  the  manufacturer 
with  a  sales  force,  (7)  educating  the  retailers,  and  (8)  making 
small  community  stores  possible  by  the  extension  of  credit  and 
the  assumption  of  credit  risks  which  the  manufacturer  could  not 
possibly  assume.  To  illustrate :  every  small  settlement  or  cross- 
roads has  its  general  store  that  buys  in  rather  small  lots.  The 
manufacturer  could  hardly  afford  to  keep  and  operate  a  sales  force 
large  enough  to  visit  all  of  these  out-of-the-way  places  periodi- 
cally, for  the  sake  of  the  small  orders  that  might  be  obtained.  If 
it  were  done,  the  accounting  department  would  be  swamped  with 
thousands  of  small  accounts  ranging  from  $5  to  $100,  many  of 
which  would  be  difficult  to  collect.  Often  the  proprietors  of  these 
stores  are  not  good  businessmen ;  a  large  percentage  do  not  know 
what  it  means  to  "discount  a  bill,"  and  the  credit  man  and  the 
whole  collection  department  would  be  likely  to  have  nervous 
prostration  in  trying  to  settle  many  of  the  accounts.  The  whole- 
saler or  the  jobber  in  that  territory,  however,  knows  each  one 
of  these  proprietors  personally.  He  sees  them  frequently,  and 
gets  a  closer  insight  into  their  personal  affairs.  He  knows  when 
Bill  Jones  expects  to  have  some  money  and  can  call  him  on  the 
telephone  at  the  propitious  time  and  insist  that  he  pay  his  last 
month's  account. 

This  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  services  that  are  performed 
by  the  so-called  middlemen,  but  it  will  serve  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  these  services  in  the  modern  distributive  system. 

Quantity  of  purchase  a  factor  in  distribution.  Salesmanship 
may  be  classified  according  to  the  amount  of  goods  sold ;  that  is, 
the  quantity  disposed  of  during  one  transaction. 
j  1.  Small  lots.  Here  the  salesman  is  the  representative  of  a 
concern  engaged  in  selling  commodities  to  the  public  to  be  used 
or  consumed  in  the  home,  or  in  connection  with  personal  activi- 
ties. The  salesman  in  this  case  works  on  a  wage  or  salary  basis 
with  possibly  a  bonus  added  for  incentive. 
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2.  Single  items.  Here  the  article  or  service  for  sale  is  not  in 
common  use.  This  type  necessitates  education  before  the  need 
for  the  article  is  recognized.  Many  people  do  not  realize  that 
they  need  a  thing  until  some  specialty  salesman  approaches  them 
and  points  out  that  need,  thereby  educating  them  to  the  use  or 
desirability  of  the  product.  This  may  be  done  over  the  counter 
in  a  retail  store  or  in  the  home  of  the  prospect  by  the  house-to- 
house  salesman.  The  salesman  of  specialties  is  generally  working 
on  a  commission  basis,  with  drawing  account  privileges  on  rare 
occasions. 
J  3.  Large  lots.  Here  the  salesman  is  the  agent  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  wholesaler,  the  commission  merchant,  the  broker, 
or  the  jobber,  who  generally  sells  in  large  quantities  to  other 
concerns  which  buy  for  the  express  purpose  of  reselling  at  a  profit. 
These  dealers  also  sell  to  large  consumers  who  use  vast  quantities 
of  a  product.  They  generally  buy  at  wholesale  prices  from 
wholesale  salesmen.  This  is  the  case  with  many  concerns,  such 
as  cafes,  hotels,  hospitals,  camp  commissaries,  and  large  clubs. 
The  salesman  in  this  type  of  selling  is  generally  on  a  salary,  or  a 
combination  of  salary  and  commission,  the  amount  of  which  is 
determined  by  his  sales  record. 

Nearly  everyone  realizes  that  much  more  salesmanship  could 
be  utilized  to  advantage  today  in  retail  selling  than  is  now  used; 
but,  on  the  whole,  a  greater  amount  of  salesmanship  is  necessary 
for  success  in  the  last  two  of  these  three  lines  of  endeavor  than  in 
the  first.  It  might  be  well  to  say  that  all  three  types  are  valuable 
to  the  salesman  as  stepping  stones  for  advancement  to  executive 
positions  in  the  selling  field,  and  that  the  salesman  who  has  had 
experience  in  retail  selling  as  well  as  in  the  wholesale  and  spe- 
cialty fields  is  in  a  position  to  forecast  pretty  accurately  the 
reactions  of  the  buying  public  to  certain  goods  under  varied 
conditions  and  circumstances.  He  has  a  broad  outlook  on  life 
which  enables  him,  through  observation,  to  increase  his  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  prepare  himself  for  more  responsible 
positions  later. 

Specialty  salesmanship  differs  from  retail  salesmanship  in 
many  ways.  The  greatest  difference,  however,  is  probably  in 
function.  When  a  customer  comes  into  a  retail  store,  he  usu- 
ally has  some  idea  of  what  he  wants,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
salesperson  to  direct  and  advise  as  well  as  to  sell,  whereas  with 
specialty  salesmanship  many  of  the  customers  have  to  be  edu- 
cated to  the  need  for  the  article  before  they  can  be  sold.    For  this 
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reason,  specialty  salesmanship  is  by  far  the  more  difficult.  The 
specialty  salesman  has  to  sell  the  need  for  the  article  before  he  can 
sell  the  article  itself.  He  is  not  only  a  salesman,  but  a  missionary 
and  educator  as  well,  for  he  has  to  sell  an  idea  first,  and  then  the 
article  or  service  afterward. 

f  Specialty  salesmanship.  This  field  is  often  divided  into 
(1)  specialty  articles  or  goods,  and  (2)  specialty  services. 
/  Specialty  articles  or  goods.  These  are  commodities  that  have 
been  invented  or  devised  to  be  sold  to  a  certain  class  of  people 
who,  as  yet,  have  not  recognized  their  need  for  them,  and,  conse- 
quently, must  first  be  educated  to  their  value.  After  these  goods 
have  been  demonstrated  and  their  value  has  been  recognized, 
they  may  either  remain  in  the  classification  of  specialty  goods, 
or  through  universal  adoption  and  use,  become  staples.  Gum- 
tape  machines,  adding  machines,  comptometers,  and  bookkeeping 
machines  are  still  considered  specialties ;  but  the  typewriter  is  an 
example  of  a  commodity  that  has  become  staple  through  uni- 
versal use  and  adoption.  Even  here,  however,  the  "staplety"  is 
limited  to  one  great  classification,  the  business  world.  Type- 
writers are  still  specialties  in  the  home  or  private  office,  when  they 
are  intended  for  individual  use. 

J  Specialty  services.  These  are  the  intangible  services,  like 
life  insurance,  advertising,  correspondence  education,  investment 
counsel,  and  the  services  of  industrial  engineers.  There  is  no 
concrete  object  to  show  or  demonstrate  to  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer, and  often  nothing  in  the  way  of  tangible  results  to  display. 
Because  the  specialty  service  salesman  has  nothing  tangible  or 
concrete  to  show,  his  work  in  the  field  of  salesmanship  requires 
the  highest  form  of  technique,  courage,  and  self-confidence. 
Probably  these  services  will  never  become  staple,  because  they 
are  intangible  and  many  of  them  are  nearly  abstract  in  their 
nature.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prove  to  the  merchant  who  does  not 
believe  in  advertising  just  what  benefit  or  gain  he  will  derive  from 
an  expenditure  of  $5,000  on  an  advertising  campaign;  and  even 
if  he  decided  to  spend  the  money,  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  prove  to  him  that  what  gain  he  did  make  in  his 
business  during  that  period  was  directly  due  to  the  aid  of  this 
specialty  service. 

J  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  one  specialty  service  that  is 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  becoming  staple  is  life  insurance. 
This  is  because  many  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  desira- 
bility of  its  protection  and  the  many  other  uses  it  can  be  made  to 
serve.     During  times  of  economic  stress  many  men  have  come  to 
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buy  huge  amounts  of  life  insurance  because  it  is  the  "only  thing 
that  hasn't  depreciated  in  value."  It  will  probably,  however,  be 
a  long  time  before  it  can  be  classified  in  the  staple  group  un- 
challenged, and  even  then  only  after  years  of  patient,  inspiring, 
and  devotional  education  and  selling  effort. 

The  Producer's  Market 

The  wholesaler.  This  group  is  interested  in  products  which 
"fit"  their  lines,  that  their  salesmen  can  show  as  supplementary 
articles.  Since  the  wholesaler  depends  upon  volume  and  turn-  £/" 
over  to  offset  his  small  margin  of  profit,  he  will  buy  goods  re- 
quiring but  little  effort  on  the  part  of  his  salesmen  to  sell. 
Goods  that  require  education — creation  of  a  demand  for  them — 
or  that  do  not  sell  even  to  steady  customers  are  very  seldom 
attractive  to  the  wholesaler;  for  he  must  keep  his  selling  costs  at 
a  minimum. 

He  is  interested  in  knowing  the  financial  condition  of  the  com-  S 
pany  from  which  he  buys,  its  capacity  to  deliver  the  goods  in 
sufficient  quantities  if  and  when  they  are  needed,  whether  the 
stability  of  the  company  will  insure  the  filling  of  repeat  orders, 
the  policy  of  the  company  relative  to  protecting  him  in  his  terri- 
tory, the  possibility  of  their  selling  direct  instead  of  through  him, 
resale  prices,  selling  assistance,  and  advertising. 

Selling  to  this  type  of  buyer  requires  the  salesman  to  build 
up  a  feeling  of  the  reliability  and  dependability  of  the  house  he 
represents.  He  must  demonstrate  his  knowledge  of  economic  con- 
ditions as  they  affect  the  wholesaler's  trade,  and  of  many  other 
technical  elements  surrounding  the  resale  of  his  products.  The 
salesman  must  be  able  to  help  the  wholesaler  with  suggestions  on 
how  to  move  his  merchandise  effectively,  balance  item  turnover, 
and  reduce  buying  and  selling  expense.  In  short,  he  must  be  a 
real  aid  to  his  customers,  wherever  possible. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  wholesale  market  may  be  gained  by 
looking  at  the  census  figures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  year  1940,  when,  according  to  its  report,  there  were  200,573 
wholesalers  in  the  country  with  a  total  business  for  the  year  1939 
of  over  fifty-five  billions  of  dollars. 

The  jobber.  Manufacturers  often  make  up  "sample  lines"  for 
their  salesmen  to  carry  or  to  exhibit  at  shows  and  conventions. 
They  often  make  up  goods  to  "see  how  they  look  after  they  are 
made  up."  These  "odd  lots,"  "odd  ends,"  "job  lots,"  "sample 
lots,"  or  "mill  ends"  are  not  generally  wanted  by  the  usual 
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orthodox  wholesaler;  the  jobber  is  the  natural  outlet  for  them. 
He  will  generally  buy  them  at  low  prices  and  sell  them  cheaply 
to  retailers  who  make  a  practice  of  carrying  just  such  lines. 
Wholesalers  in  some  lines  will  occasionally  take  "job  lots"  if  they 
have  customers  to  whom  they  think  they  can  sell  them. 
/  Manufacturer's  agents.  These  factors  in  the  distributive 
chain  handle  a  very  wide  variety  of  products,  but  generally 
confine  their  "lines"  to  one  or  possibly  two  industries  which  are 
concentrated  in  their  locality.  Thus,  there  are  manufacturer's 
agents  in  the  textile  field  who  carry  little  or  no  stock  or  inven- 
tory to  speak  of,  but  who  represent  the  manufacturers  of  looms, 
spinners,  and  other  textile  machinery,  as  well  as  other  products 
used  by  those  manufacturers.  They  very  often  represent  more 
than  one  concern,  and  when  a  manufacturer  wants  new  machines 
or  a.  part  for  a  broken  machine,  the  agent  offers  him  several 
competing  makes  and  leaves  the  selection  almost  entirely  up  to 
the  purchasing  agent  or  factory  superintendent.  Selling  this 
factor  generally  involves  selecting  the  proper  agent  in  the  right 
line  and  asking  him  to  be  the  representative  in  that  territory. 
His  representatives,  if  he  has  any,  are  more  "order  takers"  than 
salesmen,  in  the  way  we  use  the  term.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
offer  this  man  good  enough  discounts  and  terms  to  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  exert  any  energy  in  getting  the  line  placed  before  his 
clients. 

Other  manufacturers.  Many  manufacturers  sell  directly  to 
other  manufacturers,  particularly  in  the  heavy  machinery  field. 
For  example,  many  manufacturers  of  paper  making  machinery, 
textile  machinery,  woodworking  machinery,  tire  making  machin- 
ery, and  other  equipment,  sell  directly  to  those  manufacturers 
who  make  products  with  these  machines.  Such  selling  requires 
high  technical  knowledge  not  only  as  to  what  the  machines  will 
do,  but  also  in  the  general  production  of  the  product  itself.  The 
salesman  of  paper  making  machinery  has  to  know  as  much  about 
the  production  of  paper  as  the  superintendent  of  the  paper  mill 
to  whom  he  is  selling.  This  requires  engineering  skill  as  well 
as  good  salesmanship;  it  requires  a  commanding  personality, 
capacity  for  hard  work,  long  hours,  and  patience. 
/  Professional  buyers.  By  professional  buyers,  we  mean  men 
who  have  been  trained  for  the  job  of  "buying,"  generally  in  large 
organizations,  such  as  chain  stores,  department  stores,  co-oper- 
ative or  buying  associations,  large  retail  stores,  and  mail-order 
houses.  These  buyers  are  called  on  not  only  by  manufacturers' 
salesmen  but  also  by  jobbers'  and  wholesalers'  representatives. 
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They  are  generally  men  of  long  experience  in  particular  fields  who 
know  the  buying  sources,  prices,  values,  and  qualities.  They 
study  the  markets  and  price  trends,  and,  since  they  buy  in  large 
quantities,  expect  a  very  low  price.  They  generally  have  definite 
hours  for  salesmen  to  call  and  can  easily  be  contacted  by  tele- 
phoning for  an  appointment,  because  it  is  their  business  to  see 
salesmen.  They  are  cold-blooded,  rational  buyers,  and  appeals 
can  be  made  to  them  only  through  logical,  mathematical  reason- 
ing ;  emotional  appeals  have  no  effect. 

To  sell  this  group,  a  salesman  should  have  wide  experience 
and  extensive  knowledge  not  only  in  his  own  field,  but  also  in 
those  affiliated  lines  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  the  buyer. 
He  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with^his  product,  the  trend  in 
his  markets,  seasonal  trends,  fluctuations  in  demand,  and  the 
customs  of  the  trade  relative  to  terms  and  delivery.  Only  well- 
seasoned  salesmen  or  executives  sell  this  group  successfully,  and 
only  they  are  entrusted  to  do  so. 

Purchasing  agents.  Purchasing  agents  are  generally  found  in 
large  manufacturing  establishments,  buying  organizations,  and 
institutions.  Occasionally  they  are  familiar  with  the  products 
to  be  purchased,  knowing  their  sources,  prices,  relative  qualities 
of  the  various  brands,  and  the  strength  of  the  manufacturers ;  but 
generally  speaking,  they  perform  only  the  clerical  function  of 
buying  those  goods  they  have  been  instructed  to  buy  at  the  best 
possible  prices.  They  operate  on  the  basis  of  "bids"  which  must 
satisfy  the  specifications  set  down  for  them  by  the  executives  in 
charge,  who  "order"  the  things  to  be  purchased.  They  have 
cabinets  full  of  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  as  many  companies 
as  possible  in  order  to  facilitate  their  own  comparisons.  When 
something  is  needed  in  the  factory  or  office,  they  generally  play 
one  company  against  another  to  get  the  lowest  prices  possible. 
The  average  purchasing  agent  seldom  has  authority  to  buy  any- 
thing on  his  own  initiative ;  when  something  is  presented  to  him 
that  looks  like  a  good  thing,  he  has  to  get  permission  from  one 
of  his  superiors  before  he  can  purchase  it.  Unless  the  salesman 
happens  to  be  present  when  the  product  has  been  ordered  by  the 
superior,  and  has  an  opportunity  to  present  his  proposition  in  an 
advantageous  light,  much  of  his  effort  is  wasted.  Of  course,  most 
purchasing  agents  receive  all  salesmen  and  "listen  to  their 
stories,"  mainly  so  that  when  they  have  to  buy  in  that  particular 
line  in  the  future,  they  will  have  as  much  information  as  possible, 
on  the  subject  to  help  them  make  a  decision. 

The  purchasing  agent,  then,  can  be  sold  only  when  a  need  for 
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the  product  has  been  expressed  elsewhere  in  the  organization  and 
he  has  been  authorized  to  buy  it;  and  then  the  appeal  can  be 
based  only  upon  a  rational,  logical  sales  canvass.  To  sell  this 
man,  once  the  desire  and  authority  to  purchase  has  been  ex- 
pressed, the  salesman  must  feature  those  advantages  in  his  prod- 
ucts not  found  in  competing  goods,  such  as  added  utility,  con- 
venience and  promptness  of  service,  reliability  of  performance, 
increased  production  at  a  reduction  of  cost,  or  some  such  advan- 
tage. Proof  of  performance  in  the  form  of  letters  from  other 
satisfied  users  is  often  helpful. 

Salesmen  have  probably  wasted  more  time  in  trying  to  sell 
the  purchasing  agent  than  in  approaching  any  other  group  of 
buyers,  simply  because  he  does  not  have  the  authority  to  buy. 
For  most  salesmen,  he  is  a  difficult  barrier  to  get  by;  but  if  the 
salesman  can  find  out  who  has  the  authority  to  specify  purchases 
and  to  order  them  bought  by  the  purchasing  agent,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  right  man  and  thus  avoid  wasting  time  on  one  who 
cannot  buy  if  he  wants  to.  Occasionally  the  purchasing  agent 
is  successful  in  selling  the  salesman's  product  to  his  superior ;  but 
such  an  occurrence  is  very  rare,  for  few  men  can  sell  another 
man's  line  as  well  as  the  man  himself. 

The  Wholesaler's  Market 

1/  Department  store  trade.  Most  of  the  department  store^ 
buyers  act  also  as  department  managers.  They  are  held  closely 
within  well-defined  limits  and  are  checked  up  constantly  by  well- 
kept  records.  The  department  manager  is  required  at  all  times 
to  show  a  creditable  balance  on  the  books  for  his  department, 
and  for  this  reason  he  is  a  very  "close"  buyer.  If  his  sales  show 
a  falling  off  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  he  is  immediately  called 
to  account,  and  if  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  made,  he  is 
either  disciplined  or  replaced.  Since  many  managers  are  paid 
on  a  percentage  of  sales  basis,  their  general  tendency  is  to  keep 
the  stocks  on  hand  just  as  low  as  possible,  so  that  when  inven- 
tories are  taken,  their  earnings  will  show  to  better  advantage. 
This  creates  a  tendency  to  buy  "sample  lines"  and  "job  lots" 
whenever  possible.  For  these  reasons,  selling  to  the  department 
store  buyer  is  a  technique  in  itself.     It  means  that  prompt  de- 

^  livery  and  efficient  service  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  salesman. 
Some  materials  are  purchased  six  months  or  a  year  in  advance, 
especially  sale  and  Christmas  goods;  but,  in  general,  the  depart- 
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ment  stores  buy  on  just  as  advantageous  terms  from  the  manu- 
facturer as  those  obtained  by  wholesalers  or  jobbers. 

The  independent  retailer.  These  are  so-called  unit  stores  and 
small  shops,  of  which  there  are  thousands  in  this  country  repre- 
senting a  distinctly  different  field  of  sales  activity.  The  owners 
of  these  stores  usually  act  as  proprietors,  managers,  and  salesmen, 
and  generally  do  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  buying.  These  men  must 
be  sold  on  a  different  basis  from  the  department  store,  for  they 
are  willing  to  carry,  proportionately,  a  much  larger  stock  on  hand. 
Their  goods  represent  actual  investment,  and  their  inventories 
in  comparison  with  sales  are  generally  considerably  higher. 

Chain  stores.  Chain  stores  constitute  still  another  field  into 
which  few  ordinary  salesmen  are  able  to  make  an  entree.  This 
is  because  practically  all  of  the  purchasing  for  the  chain  is  done 
in  extremely  large  quantities  by  central  offices,  and  shipped, 
generally  in  carload  lots,  to  branch  storehouses  situated  at  con- 
venient places  throughout  the  country.  Most  manufacturers 
find  it  necessary  to  make  special  price  concessions  to  the  chain- 
store  trade  in  order  to  obtain  the  business,  for  usually  chain 
stores  buy  on  the  basis  of  price  alone,  although  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  better  known  nationally  distributed  brands,  the  manu- 
facturer, through  the  creation  of  consumer  demand,  is  able  to 
obtain  his  usual  price  for  his  goods  from  the  chain-store  buyer. 

The  chain  drugstore  in  this  country  differs  considerably  from 
any  of  those  already  discussed.  Originally  the  drugstore  was 
considered  as  an  apothecary  shop  where  only  drugs  and  medicines 
could  be  obtained;  during  the  last  few  decades,  however,  many 
of  them  have  become  veritable  "department"  stores,  handling 
a  variety  of  goods,  such  as  drugs,  medicines,  toilet  articles,  sta- 
tionery, ice  cream,  candy,  tobacco,  and  occasionally  musical  in- 
struments. The  lines  that  they  carry  are  generally  quite  uni- 
versally bought  throughout  the  trade;  in  fact,  many  of  the 
commodities  are  distributed  almost  exclusively  through  drug- 
stores. 

Co-operative  stores.  This  outlet  is  made  up  of  an  association 
of  individuals  banded  together  for  the  purposes  of  making  money 
and  of  insuring  themselves  of  a  constant  source  of  supply.  They 
become  associated  with  one  another  in  order  to  save  the  profits 
that  ordinarily  go  to  the  jobber  and  the  wholesaler.  Each  mem- 
ber contributes  his  share  of  the  capital  on  which  the  business  is 
operated  and  occasionally  pays  a  monthly  membership  fee  be- 
sides.   He  is  expected  to  do  his  purchasing  at  this  store,  which, 
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at  the  end  of  each  year,  divides  a  certain  amount  of  the  profits 
among  its  members,  pro  rata,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
purchases.  The  manager  of  this  store,  generally  a  man  of  ex- 
perience, works  on  a  salary;  sometimes  a  bonus  is  added,  the 
amount  of  the  bonus  depending  upon  profits.  This  store  can 
often  purchase  advantageously  from  manufacturers  as  well  as 
from  brokers,  wholesalers,  and  jobbers.  Once  a  salesman  is  able 
to  enter  this  field,  he  is  almost  certain  of  continued  business.  The 
one  drawback  to  this  particular  market,  however,  is  that  co-opera- 
tive stores  have  not  as  yet  proved  to  be  entirely  successful  in 
this  country.  In  England  this  form  of  store  has  proved  very 
successful,  but  until  the  American  co-operative  system  is  put  on 
a  sounder  basis,  and  a  more  general  esprit  de  corps  has  developed, 
it  will  not  constitute  an  important  factor  in  our  distributive 
system.  One  of  the  most  important  types  of  co-operative  stores^ 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  the  Farmer's  Co-operative 
Association. 

The  Specialty  Market 

Specialty  articles,  because  of  their  nature,  have  quite  diversified 
markets,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  products,  their 
qualities,  uses,  and  prices.  Each  distinct  type  of  article,  how- 
ever, has  a  well-defined  market.  The  adding  machine  is  a  suit- 
able example.  Its  market  is  found  among  men  who  have  con- 
siderable accounting  to  be  done  in  connection  with  their  busi- 
nesses, such  as  mercantile  houses,  banks,  trust  companies,  and 
other  financial  concerns.  The  vacuum  cleaner,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  as  a  potential  market  every  household  in  the  country 
where  electric  power  is  available.  Thus  we  may  classify  other 
specialty  markets: 

Manufacturers  represent  a  profitable  field  for  the  specialty 
salesman  selling  office  equipment,  special  machinery,  industrial 
specialties,  or  specialty  services.  They  generally  buy  several 
articles,  are  good  credit  risks,  and  constitute  a  good  market  f@r 
the  specialty  salesman. 

Jobbers  and  wholesalers  usually  buy  any  specialty  that  will 
increase  their  business  efficiency:  office  appliances;  furniture; 
and  trucking,  shipping,  and  bookkeeping  specialties. 

Retailers  have  been  partly  covered  above,  but  they  are  also  in 
the  market  for  specialties  that  will  increase  delivery  efficiency 
and  articles  that  will  speed  up  the  handling  of  goods,  such  as  gum- 
tape  machines  and  bookkeeping  and  stock  record  devices. 
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Banks  comprise  another  field  for  the  office  equipment  salesmen 
and  also  for  specialty  services,  such  as  price  forecasts,  business 
barometers,  advertising  devices,  and  some  classes  of  securities. 

The  broker  is  in  the  market  for  practically  all  of  these  special- 
ties and  also  for  statistical,  advertising,  and  data  services. 

Businessmen  comprise  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  for  the 
specialty  salesman  of  almost  any  line.  The  businessman  is  a 
constant  reader  of,  and  subscriber  to,  magazines,  periodicals,  and 
data  services.  He  also  buys  office  equipment,  and  even  personal 
wearing  apparel.  He  is  one  of  the  first  sources  to  which  the 
automobile  salesman  resorts,  and  is  often  a  good  prospect. 

The  home  is  one  of  the  newest  fields.  Although  it  has  been 
"worked"  for  many  years,  only  recently  have  its  fullest  possibili- 
ties been  realized.  House-to-house  canvassers  were  at  one  time 
thought  to  be  salesmen  of  the  most  inferior  type,  who  fell  back 
upon  this  kind  of  livelihood  as  a  last  resort;  but  today  house-to- 
house  selling  is  assuming  a  more  dignified  bearing.  Many  of  the 
most  up-to-date  companies  have  found  the  home  a  very  profitable 
market  for  their  goods  and  house-to-house  canvassing,  a  very 
satisfactory  method  of  selling.  Some  of  the  most  notable  suc- 
cesses in  this  field  include  the  Wearever  Aluminum  Company, 
the  Fuller  Brush  Company,  and  the  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Co.  Their 
success  has  been  built  around  their  methods  of  distribution.  The 
methods  in  vogue  in  approaching  this  type  of  prospect  are  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  Chapter  XXIV. 

Professional  men — lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  engineers,  and 
teachers — form  another  good  market  for  many  specialty  com- 
modities and  particularly  for  the  specialty  services.  A  great 
many  stock  brokers  consider  it  the  most  fertile  of  all  groups  in 
which  to  further  their  activities.  Every  broker's  prospect  list 
includes  many  professional  men,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
these  men  on  it,  the  better  the  list.  This  does  not  mean  that 
professional  men  as  a  group  are  ignorant  or  careless  buyers;  it 
means  that  their  minds  are  busy  with  other  things  than  business 
matters,  and  only  a  relatively  small  percentage  are  well  posted 
on  the  newest  inventions  or  the  value  of  certain  stocks  or  bonds. 
This  group  is  also  a  good  field  for  the  salesman  of  books  and 
magazines;  for  most  of  them  spend  considerable  time  reading 
and  enjoy  it.  Insurance  men  find  this  group  a  very  fertile  one, 
for  their  education  teaches  them  to  recognize  the  value  of  life 
insurance.  In  writing  these  men  for  insurance  it  is  often  only 
necessary  to  direct  them  in  their  choice  of  the  policy  that  will 
best  suit  their  needs. 
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The  farmer  has  always  constituted  the  main  market  for  mail- 
order houses,  but  within  the  past  few  years  he  has  also  become 
one  of  the  specialty  salesman's  best  customers.  By  the  modern 
methods  of  education,  the  farmer  is  becoming  progressive  in  many 
ways,  and  is  always  in  the  market  for  machinery  that  will  make 
his  work  easier  and  more  economical.  Tractors,  milking  ma- 
chines, separators,  automobiles,  trucks,  and  many  of  the  house- 
hold specialties  have  found  their  way  to  the  farmer's  home.  He 
realizes  that  a  great  many  of  the  modern  household  conveniences 
make  life  much  more  pleasant  for  his  wife  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  her  arduous  labor  in  the  home.  The  farmer's  wife  is,  there- 
fore, working  hand  in  hand  with  the  specialty  salesman.  One 
of  the  largest  publishers  of  family  Bibles  in  the  world  sells  his 
entire  output  to  farmers  and  people  living  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  following  table  may  help  those  who  are  selling  to  get  an 
idea  of  just  where  the  trade  may  be  found: 

33%  of  the  population  live  in  towns  of  over  25,000. 
9%  in  towns  of  from  5,000  to  25,000. 
4%  in  towns  of  from  2,500  to  5,000. 
5%  in  towns  of  from  1,000  to  2,500. 
2%  in  towns  of  from  500  to  1,000. 
3%  in  villages  under  500. 
*/  44%  on  farms  and  in  unincorporated  towns. 


100% 


For  the  specialty  salesman,  the  following  list  of  sources  may 
be  helpful  in  locating  possible  buyers  for  his  commodity: 

Acquaintances 

personal 

of  friends 

of  customers 

of  prospects 
Chamber  of  Commerce  membership  lists 
City  directories — classifications  by  occupation 

employees 

police 

firemen 

teachers 

other  officers 
College  and  University  catalogues 

teachers 

assistants 

students 
County  officers 
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Hospital  registers 

physicians 

nurses 
Industrial  establishments 

factory  employees 

railroad  employees 
Income  tax  returns 

Marriages,  births,  and  deaths  (notices) 
Social  and  religious  orders — membership  lists 

club  members 

lodge  members 

church  members 
State  officers 
Telephone  directories 
Tax  lists 

city 

county 

state 
Wills,  mortgages,  real  estate  transfers 

The  Staple  Market 

Opportunities  for  specialization.  Since  the  present  age  is 
primarily  one  of  specialization,  many  salesmen  keep  out  of  the 
staple  field,  feeling  that  the  big  opportunities  lie  in  specialty 
selling.  This  impression,  however,  is  unfounded,  for  even  a 
salesman  of  staples  can  be  a  specialist  by  making  a  special  study 
of  one  product  and  then  selling  that  more  intensively  than 
others.  Ferris  and  Collins,  in  their  book,  Salesmanship,  suggest 
the  following : 

"In  nearly  every  general  line  of  staple  goods  there  are  certain 
special  features  that  are  distinctive  to  that  particular  company. 
The  distinctive  feature  may  consist  of  a  special  brand,  such  as 
the  'Sunbeam'  brand  of  Austin  Nichols  Company  or  the  'Sunkist' 
brand  of  J.  K.  Armsby  Company.  It  may  consist  of  some  special 
style  in  a  ready-to-wear  line  or  some  peculiar  service  rendered  by 
a  manufacturing  company.  It  may  be  some  mechanical  device 
controlled  by  this  company  or  some  special  advantage  gained 
through  some  exceptional  condition  of  the  market.  In  fact, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  a  general  line  does  not  offer  numerous 
opportunities  for  a  salesman  to  specialize. 

"A  wideawake  salesman  in  a  staple  line  will  overlook  no  op- 
portunities to  do  this.  He  will  carefully  study  his  line  with 
reference  to  special  features.  He  will  prepare  a  special  sales 
talk  upon  these  distinctive  features,  and  during  his  trip  he  will 
select  one  or  two  specialties  upon  which  he  will  concentrate.     In 
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this  sense  every  staple  salesman  should  be  a  specialty  salesman. 
There  is  no  more  effective  way  than  this  to  open  up  a  new  account 
or  to  stir  up  a  new  interest  on  the  part  of  an  old  customer.  Inci- 
dentally, it  keeps  the  salesman  himself  on  the  alert.  It  freshens 
his  enthusiasm  and  prevents  him  from  falling  into  a  selling  rut." 

Scope  of  the  staple  market.  The  staple  market  is  by  no  means 
a  small  or  an  insignificant  one,  and  the  opportunities  for  trained 
salesmen  in  this  field  are  great.  The  market,  as  a  whole,  is  com- 
posed of  the  thousands  of  stores  throughout  the  country  where 
people  go  to  get  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  more  commonly 
used  commodities.  In  the  staple  lines,  the  markets  are  fairly 
clearly  defined,  and  the  salesman  finds  little  difficulty  in  locating 
and  getting  acquainted  with  his  "trade."  Most  articles  classified 
as  groceries  are  limited  in  their  sale  to  the  grocery  store,  delica- 
tessen, or  "combination  lunch  room."  Occasionally  articles  will 
be  found  which,  even  though  ordinarily  sold  through  one  channel 
and  to  one  type  of  retailer,  will  pass  through  other  channels  and 
to  other  types  of  unit  stores.  The  drugstores,  for  example,  which 
used  to  carry  only  drugs  and  the  like,  now  sell  articles  that  orig- 
inally were  never  intended  to  be  sold  through  that  channel.  This 
condition  is  occasionally  found  in  other  types  of  stores  also. 
The  country  grocer  generally  conducts  more  of  a  "department 
store"  than  a  true  grocery  store;  it  is  not  generally  classed  as 
such,  however,  because  it  is  not  departmentalized;  that  is,  the 
accounts  from  the  various  departments  are  not  segregated. 

Importance  of  studying  staple  markets.  The  staple  salesman, 
therefore,  must  study  carefully  the  general  outlet  for  his  goods. 
He  must  also  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new  and  unex- 
pected outlets,  since,  as  the  buying  habits  of  the  nation  change, 
the  methods  of  selling  must  also  change.  If  the  usual  outlet — 
the  retail  grocer,  for  example — refuses  to  stock  the  salesman's 
products,-  he  may  induce  the  druggist,  the  lunchroom  proprietor, 
or  even  the  furniture  dealer  to  carry  them.  The  outlet  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  type  of  article.  Occasionally  salesmen  carry- 
ing a  broad  line,  like  that  of  an  entire  "brand  family"  for  a  whole- 
saler, have  found  men  who  were  on  the  point  of  opening  busi- 
nesses of  their  own  and  have  induced  them  to  carry  the  entire  line. 

Once  the  staple  salesman  has  established  his  product  with  a 
good  progressive  retailer,  his  chief  problem  lies  in  helping  that 
merchant  to  "turn  his  stock."  This  means  profit,  and  profit 
means  good  will  for  the  salesman  and  his  house.  The  relations 
established  in  this  way  between  retailer  and  salesman  are  usually 
of  a  cordial,  friendly  nature.    This  is  one  reason  why  a  good 
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staple  salesman  who  has  worked  hard  and  established  a  "trade" 
hates  to  leave  his  territory  even  to  take  a  more  responsible  and 
remunerative  position ;  for  he  feels  that  he  will  miss  the  periodical 
calls  and  the  exchange  of  friendships  that  he  has  spent  years  in 
developing.  A  man  of  that  type  has  grown  to  enjoy — yes,  even 
to  love — his  work  and  the  friends  that  he  has  made. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  selling  function,  and  is  it  necessary?    Discuss. 

2.  Define  the  terms:   (a)  producer,  (b)  consumer. 

3.  Under  what  conditions  is  the  consumer  the  producer,  and  vice  versa? 

4.  Into  what  classifications  may  selling  activities  be  divided  and  on  what 
basis  ? 

5.  Distinguish  between  specialties  and  staples. 

6.  Are  the  following  articles  staples  or  specialties  ?    Under  what  conditions 
may  specialties  become  staples  and  vice  versa? 

a.  Ice  cream  freezer.  /.  Snowshoes. 

6.  Tenderloin  steak.  g.  Pedigreed  hunting  dog. 

c.  Radio.  h.  Set  of  Poe's  works. 

d.  Electric  fan.  i.  Electric  washing  machine. 

e.  Diamond  stick  pin.  j.  Tractor. 

7.  How  does  a  change  in  the  standards  of  living  affect  specialties  and 
staples  ? 

8.  Of  what  value  is  a  market  analysis  to  the  salesman? 

9.  What  constitutes  a  product  analysis  and  of  what  value  is  it? 

10.  What  effect  have  economic  conditions  on  a  market? 

11.  What  are  the  common  channels  of  trade  through  which  most  goods  pass? 

12.  What  factors  affect  the  determination  of  the  channel  through  which  a 
product  will  be  distributed? 

13.  Why  are  some  commodities  sold  directly  to  the  consumer  while  others 
are  sold  through  the  jobber  and  the  retailer? 

14.  What  are  the  functions  performed  by  the  middleman? 

15.  Is   the   middleman's    existence   justified?    Should   he    be    eliminated? 
Why? 

16.  What  are  the  various  types  of  sales  activities? 

17.  How  does  specialty  salesmanship  differ  from  retail  salesmanship? 

18.  Differentiate  between  a  specialty  article  and  a  specialty  service. 

19.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  jobber  and  the  wholesaler? 

20.  Who  are  the  principal  consumers  in  the  producer's  market? 
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21.  Why  are  department  stores,  chain  stores,  and  drugstores  included  in 
the  wholesale  market? 

22.  What  groups  comprise  the  specialty  market?    Can  you  add  others? 

23.  How  can  a  salesman  of  a  staple  article  be  also  a  specialty  salesman? 

24.  Why  is  a  study  of  the  staple  outlets  essential  to  the  success  of  the  staple 
salesman? 

25.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  prospective  buyers  for: 

a.  Electric  vacuum  cleaner. 

b.  Electric  milking  machine. 

c.  Asbestos  roofing. 

d.  Portable  typewriter. 

e.  Gas  fire  log. 

26.  What  are  the  basic  limitations  in  the  sale  of  these  products? 


PROBLEMS 

1.  Show  graphically  the  channels  through  which  the  following  products 
pass  and  designate  how  many  profits  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  final  selling 
price  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

a.  Cigarettes.  e.  Threshing  machine. 

b.  Furniture.  /.  Flower  seeds. 

c.  Lawn  mowers.  g.  Machine  belts. 

d.  Shoes.  h.  Fraternity  jewelry. 

2.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  enormous  sums  of  money  paid  to  salesmen 
in  this  country  is  one  of  the  factors  which  makes  prices  high  to  the  consumer. 
Do  you  agree?    Discuss. 

3.  Select  the  manufacturer  of  some  product  and  make  a  list  of  the  products 
of  which  his  concern  is  a  consumer. 

4.  Under  normal  conditions,  which  requires  the  higher  type  of  salesmanship, 
retail  or  specialty  selling?  Wherein  lies  the  greater  opportunity  to  the  sales- 
man ?    Why  ?    Discuss. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  economics  of  salesmanship?  Discuss  the  appli- 
cation of  economics  to  selling. 

6.  What  functions  are  performed  by  the  wholesaler  of  the  following  prod- 
ucts? How  could  the  producer  do  that  work,  and  would  it  be  practical  with 
all  of  the  products  named?    Discuss. 

a.  Eggs.  e.  Beef  (dressed). 

b.  Candy.  /.  Citrous  fruits. 

c.  Leather.  g.  Light  hardware. 

d.  Lumber.  h.  Drugs. 

7.  Would  it  be  practical  to  eliminate  the  wheat  wholesaler  ?  Discuss  in  full, 
giving  points  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  producer's  goods  and  consumer's  goods, 
and  which  carries  the  widest  margin  of  profit?    Reason  it  out  and  discuss. 
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9.  What  factors  determine  whether  a  company  should  distribute  through 
manufacturer's  branches  of  its  own  or  through  distributors?  Name  two 
concerns  in  the  same  industry,  one  with  its  own  manufacturer's  branches  and 
another  which  uses  distributors.  Why  does  one  operate  one  way  and  the  other 
another? 

10.  Make  a  list  of  ten  things  which  your  grandparents  did  not  use  or  have 
except  as  luxuries,  which  you  now  use  or  have  every  day  and  consider  essential 
to  your  ordinary  standards  of  living.    Discuss  each  and  justify  your  selection. 

CASE 

THE  PHILLIPS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

The  Phillips  Manufacturing  Company,  located  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufac- 
tures kitchen  utensils.  At  the  present  they  are  distributed  through  wholesale 
hardware  stores  by  manufacturing  agents,  brokers,  and  a  small  group  of  sales- 
men selling  direct  to  the  larger  department  stores.  The  sales  group  is  operated 
only  in  the  larger  Eastern  markets  and  is  merely  a  supplementary  selling  group 
taking  special  accounts.  The  products  are  nationally  advertised  and  out  of  a 
sales  volume  of  $3,000,000.00  around  5  per  cent  is  spent  on  advertising.  The 
products  are  in  demand,  but  the  company  seems  to  have  trouble  in  getting 
the  product  to  the  consumer. 

At  this  time  a  new  product,  an  automatic  potato  peeler,  has  just  come  out. 
The  management  realizes  that  this  is  a  very  good  specialty  item  and  has  a  very 
nice  profit  margin.  One  official  suggests  that  in  view  of  the  trouble  with  the 
present  system  of  selling  their  products,  this  new  item  should  be  distributed 
through  a  new  trade  channel.  He  suggests  a  force  of  house-to-house  salesmen 
who  can  push  the  potato  peeler  and  at  the  same  time  demonstrate  other 
products.  Another  suggestion  is  to  use  salesmen  to  sell  only  the  peeler  to 
department  stores,  chains,  and  grocery  retailers.  Because  of  the  expense  in- 
volved, the  treasurer  wants  to  improve  the  present  method  and  keep  the  peeler 
in  the  present  line,  selling  them  through  the  hardware  stores.  The  retail  price 
of  the  peeler  is  $2.00. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

Outline  and  give  the  steps  the  company  should  follow  in  distributing  this 
product.  What  channel  would  be  most  effective?  How  valuable  would  an 
extensive  market  research  program  be  at  this  time?  What  type  of  sales  pro- 
motional plan  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  product  of  this  type?  Outline 
the  steps  in  placing  this  product  before  the  right  group  of  consumers. 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Facts  of  the  Proposition 

"Knowledge  is  back  of  all  achievement." 

Selling  is  based  upon  fact.  Knowledge  is  very  essential  to 
every  salesman,  but  to  obtain  it  requires  hard  work  and  study. 
It  means  the  application  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  succeed- 
ing chapters  of  this  book,  and  also  the  adaptation  of  the  examples 
which  follow  to  the  work  which  most  vitally  concerns  his  future. 
No  man  is  prepared  for  his  work  unless  he  has  made  a  complete 
study  of  it  and  continues  to  apply  the  knowledge  he  gains  from 
experience  after  he  is  under  way.  In  this  world  of  keen  compe- 
tition the  man  who  does  not  keep  up  to  date  in  his  profession 
cannot  last  for  many  years.  The  surgeon  must  keep  posted  on 
the  new  methods  of  operating  for  various  diseases  and  disorders ; 
the  lawyer  must  know  the  recent  decisions  that  have  been  handed 
down  from  the  Supreme  Bench ;  and  the  businessman  must  know 
the  newest  developments  in  the  commercial  world  in  order  to 
conduct  his  business  so  as  to  cope  with  others  who  are  progressive 
and  who  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  resulting  from  experi- 
ence and  experimentation.  The  salesman  who  does  not  improve 
himself  through  reading,  experience,  observation,  and  application 
will  soon  be  out  of  date  and  will  be  thrown  into  the  discard  for  a 
man  who  keeps  up  with  the  newest  developments  and  capitalizes 
them  for  his  own  good  and  for  that  of  the  company  which  he 
represents. 

G.  Lynn  Sumner,  in  his  article,  "Getting  Back  to  Salesman- 
ship, "  in  Advertising  and  Selling,  says:  "Principles  in  which  we 
ourselves  must  be  schooled  if  we  are  going  to  get  back  to  sales- 
manship are  knowledge,  confidence,  and  enthusiasm. 

"Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  for  six  years  was  .Prime  Minister  of 
England,  once  said :  T  have  observed  that  the  most  successful  man 
in  any  undertaking  is  the  man  who  has  the  most  information. ' 

"These  are  reasons  why  the  man  who  is  selling  should  have  this 
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knowledge  of  the  goods  he  sells.  It  gives  him  the  other  essentials 
of  success:  confidence  in  his  goods,  and  enthusiasm  about  them. 
You  tell  your  story  with  contagious  enthusiasm. 
\  "The  most  important  development  in  modern  selling  is  the  idea 
of  selling,  not  the  article  itself,  but  jhe  use  of  it,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it,  the  enjoyment  of  it." 

A  subscriber  to  Sales  Management,  J.  A.  O'Brien,  president  of 
the  De  Long  Hook  and  Eye  Company,  writes:  "In  my  opinion  the 
principal  reason  why  salesmen  fail  is  a  lack  of  business  knowledge 
more  than  anything  else.  Most  of  the  salesmen  with  whom  I 
talk,  and  I  talk  to  a  great  many,  because  I  am  interested  in  selling, 
are  highly  trained  specialists  in  selling  a  particular  item  or  line. 
Very  few  of  them  know  much  about  business  in  general  or  the 
basic  conditions  of  industry." 

Use  of  the  facts.  Although  it  is  necessary  for  salesmen  to  have 
knowledge  to  be  successful  in  their  work,  it  is  equally  important 
that  they  be  able  to  use  that  knowledge  to  advantage,  for  that 
ability  not  only  gives  them  the  necessary  confidence  in  them- 
selves, but  it  also  gives  their  customers  confidence  in  them,  and 
this  serves  to  reduce  sales  resistance  to  a  great  degree.  Every 
man,  and  particularly  salesmen,  must  have  three  qualities: 
knowledge,  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  enthusiasm.  With  these, 
any  man  has  an  opportunity  to  succeed ;  but  to  lack  any  one  of 
them  means  failure.. 

A  man  may  have  the  ability  to  work  hard  and  be  enthusiastic 
in  his  work,  and  yet  if  he  does  not  possess  the  knowledge,  he  soon 
loses  his  enthusiasm  and  fails  utterly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
has  the  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  work  hard,  but  does  not  have 
enthusiasm,  his  canvass  or  sales  efforts  lack  sincerity,  for  sincerity 
comes  only  from  enthusiasm.  One  other  combination  is  possi- 
ble ;  where  a  man  has  the  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  but  will  not 
work  hard,  his  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  count  for  nothing.  In 
most  cases,  if  a  man  is  enthusiastic,  he  will  work,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  sincere  enthusiasm  in  any  person. 

Knowledge  is  therefore  of  great  importance,  but  the  ability  to 
use  it  properly  is  just  as  important,  and  that  comes  only  with 
experience.     Thus,  we  acquire  skill  m  the  use  of  our  knowledge. 

Facts  the  Salesman  Should  Know 

His  company.  No  salesman  can  be  brimming  over  with  en- 
thusiasm or  full  of  ambition  unless  he  thinks  that  he  is  working 
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for  the  best  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  In  order  to  get 
that  faith  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  know  the  policies 
and  principles  upon  which  his  company  operates. 

Company  principles  and  policies.  There  is  quite  a  distinction 
between  principles  and  policies.  Principles  are  certain  rules  of 
the  company  which  under  no  conditions  may  be  deviated  from. 
They  are  hard  and  fast,  and  usually  comprise  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals upon  which  the  company  is  founded.  They  may  consist 
of  a  determination  for  square  dealing  with  customers,  the  use  of 
only  the  best  of  raw  materials  that  go  into  the  product,  a  will  to 
make  an  article  that  meets  the  requirements  of  the  consuming 
public  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  or  a  method  of  distributing  the 
surplus  earnings  of  the  company  to  benefit  those  who  strive  to 
make  it  a  success.  Principles  are  usually  set  down  or  implied  in 
the  articles  of  incorporation,  or  are  understood  by  the  men  who 
founded  the  business.  They  form  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
work  and  an  ideal  to  attain.  They  often  work  hardship  upon  the 
firm  adhering  to  them  strictly,  and  yet  many  firms  prefer  to  make 
other  sacrifices  rather  than  change  them,  even  if  only  to  adapt 
them  for  a  short  time  to  some  adverse  economic  condition. 
Principles  are  almost  never  changed. 

Policies  defined.  Policies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  flexible  rules 
which  the  company  can  change  from  time  to  time  if  it  becomes 
necessary  or  expedient  to  do  so.  They  usually  concern  such 
questions  as  terms  of  payment,  methods  of  distributing  the 
product,  or  advancement  of  employees  within  the  organization. 
Many  companies  have  the  policy  of  always  filling  a  vacancy 
from  their  own  ranks  rather  than  bringing  in  someone  else  from 
outside  to  supply  the  need.  In  some  cases,  however,  companies 
have  been  unable  to  find  the  right  man  among  the  employees, 
and  so  have  considered  it  expedient  to  modify  the  policy  of  the 
company  in  order  to  get  a  man  who  could  fill  the  place  with  the 
least  disruption  of  the  organization.  It  may  be  the  policy  of  the 
company  to  sell  its  product  to  the  retail  trade,  but  an  opportunity 
may  come  along  to  sell  an  immense  amount  to  the  big  chain  store 
combinations  under  another  brand  name.  Here  is  a  question 
that  involves  a  change  in  policy  and  one  upon  which  the  directors 
of  the  company  would  probably  pass  judgment.  A  policy,  then, 
is  one  of  the  rules  of  a  company  which  may  be  altered  when  the 
progress  or  efficiency  of  the  organization  is  at  stake.  According 
to  John  Alford  Stevenson:  "The  policies  of  the  company  apply 
to  the  retail  salesman  as  well  as  to  the  wholesale  and  specialty 
salesman.     For  instance,  women  who  want  substantial  clothes, 
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even  at  a  high  price,  will  ordinarily  go  to  a  store  which  has  the 
reputation  for  carrying  that  type  of  goods,  while  women  who 
want  the  latest  fad  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible  will  generally 
select  a  different  store.  Of  course,  the  same  woman  in  her  search 
for  a  dress  may  go  to  both  stores,  but  it  is  well  to  know  the  policy 
of  the  store,  since  the  majority  of  the  customers  will  buy  at  that 
particular  store  because  of  that  particular  policy." 

The  history  of  the  company.  The  salesman  should  always 
have  the  history  of  his  company  at  his  tongue's  end.  Many  an 
inspiration  has  come  from  studying  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
built  up  the  organization.  The  life  of  Charles  M.  Schwab  of 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  is  an  inspiration  to  anyone 
who  reads  it,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  others  just  as  inspiring. 
By  getting  this  information  the  salesman  will  have  at  his  com- 
mand a  set  of  facts  that  will  give  him  confidence  in  the  company 
which  he  represents,  in  the  goods  which  he  sells,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  in  himself.  He  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
a  concern  operates  to  provide  some  economic  need.  It  must  have 
been  organized  for  some  definite  purpose,  which  was  greater  and 
more  noble  than  just  the  making  of  money  for  its  stockholders 
or  owners.  No  enterprise  which  fails  to  supply  some  need  or 
render  a  real  economic  service  can  succeed,  and  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  salesman  to  find  out  what  the  underlying  factors 
were  in  the  founding  of  his  organization.  When  he  tells  a  cus- 
tomer how  the  organizer  of  the  company  worked  and  slaved  to 
make  his  dreams  come  true,  how  he  met  adverse  conditions  with 
a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  how  in  the  face  of  failure  his  belief  in  his 
product  and  in  those  who  stood  by  him  finally  gave  success  to  the 
enterprise,  he  is  instilling  into  that  customer  an  intangible  some- 
thing which  makes  him  respect  and  reverence  those  who  worked 
that  the  company  might  succeed.  The  salesman  makes  a  lifelong 
customer  of  that  man.  There  is  nearly  always  some  outstanding 
feature  in  the  founding  and  development  of  a  company  which 
makes  it  distinctive  or  different  from  the  others.  Many  a  good 
reputation  is  built  upon  such  a  background.  The  salesman 
should  find  that  feature  in  his  company  and  by  all  means  cap- 
italize upon  it. 

The  production  of  his  goods.  Hardly  a  day  passes  when  some 
customer  does  not  ask  a  salesman  about  the  manufacturing 
process  of  his  goods,  and  the  man  who  has  to  plead  ignorance 
cannot  impress  him  with  having  mastered  his  subject.  Any 
good  jsales  canvass  should  include  facts  as  to  the  process  of  making 
the  articles  for  sale.     Successful  salesmen   spend  much   time 
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studying  the  processes  of  production  in  order  that  they  may 
be  equipped  with  that  confidence-inspiring  information  so  vital 
to  successful  selling.  Because  this  knowledge  of  production 
methods  is  an  important  part  of  a  salesman's  training,  many  of 
the  larger  companies  require  their  sales  representatives  to  spend 
anywhere  from  -  ks  to  six  months  in  the  factory  study 

the  manufacturing  processes  and  the  raw  materials  that  are  used. 
They  study  the  type  of  labor  necessary  to  turn  out  a  true  and 
tried  article,  and  in  so  doing  pick  up  hi  tie  bits  of  knowledge  which 
often  mean  the  closing  of  a  sale.  The  watch  salesman  has  to 
know  all  of  the  processes  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  his 
product.  To  say  that  a  watch  has  been  adjusted  to  five  positions 
and  has  been  compensated  to  heat  and  cold  means  but  little  unless 
the  salesman  has  seen  these  adjusters  at  work  and  has  observed 
the  heaters  and  the  cold  storage  boxes  where  the  watches  are  put 
for  several  hours.  The  salesman  who  cannot  tell  his  customer 
whether  the  rubber  that  goes  into  his  tire  comes  from  Brazil  or 
from  Singapore  is  not  fitted  for  his  work.  He  should  understand 
the  compounding  of  the  rubber  with  various  chemicals  to  make 
it  plastic  rather  than  hard  and  brittle.  He  should  be  familiar 
with  the  curing  process  and  should  know  that  one  of  the  reasons 
some  tires  do  not  give  good  wear  is  because  they  were  overcured. 
or  because  they  were  kept  on  the  dealer's  shelf  so  long  that  the 
sunlight  and  exposure  have  begun  to  decompose  the  rubber. 
Any  salesman,  to  be  successful,  must  know  his  goods,  and  he  can- 
not know  them  unless  he  has  seen  them  made  or  studied  the 
process  of  their  manufacture.  The  story  is  often  told  of  the 
tire  salesman  who  thought  that  tires  were  made  by  pouring  rub- 
ber, while  hot,  into  molds,  and  letting  it  cool.  He  never  could 
have  had  this  erroneous  idea  if  he  had  studied  his  product  or 
spent  a  little  time  at  the  factory.  This  case  is  an  extreme  one. 
but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  point  that  a  salesman  must  know 
what  he  is  selling  before  he  can  expect  to  accomplish  much. 

Knowledge  of  the  industry.  Study  of  one  company's  method 
alone,  however,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  entire  industry,  because 
no  two  manufacturers  of  the  same  article  follow  exactly  the  same 
methods.  The  salesman  must  know  everything  that  enters  into 
the  manufacture  of  his  goods,  or  he  cannot  conscientiously  recom- 
mend them  to  his  customer.  He  must  be  sure  that  they  are  up 
to  the  specifications  of  excellence  and  accepted  standards.  He 
must  know  if  the  raw  materials  that  go  into  them  are  of  the  best. 
or  of  a  secondary,  grade:  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
made;  and  also  the  difference  between  the  production  methods 
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of  his  company  and  those  of  his  competitors.  The  salesman 
should  visit  the  home  office  or  factory  at  every  opportunity ;  for 
this  mingling  with  the  men  who  make  the  product  and  who 
know  the  company  gives  him  the  points  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested and  which  afford  him  confidence  and  faith  in  his  product. 
A  great  many  of  his  customers  will  never  ask  him  about  the 
manufacturing  processes  of  his  articles  or  about  the  raw  materials 
or  labor  necessary  to  their  production,  but  the  few  times  that 
such  knowledge  will  be  useful  will  more  than  repay  the  salesman 
for  the  trouble  he  took  in  obtaining  it.  However,  should  ques- 
tions be  asked  which  the  salesman  cannot  answer,  most  salesmen 
admit  that  it  is  better  to  confess  ignorance  frankly  than  to  try 
to  bluff;  for  few  men  can  "get  away"  with  bluff,  and  the  honesty 
shown  in  acknowledgment  is  more  likely  to  inspire  confidence 
than  a  poor  bluff. 

Knowing  the  product  itself.  A  complete  and  careful  analysis 
of  the  product  itself  is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  for  the 
salesman.  Many  a  salesman  has  been  content  to  take  an  article 
and  spend  months  in  an  endeavor  to  make  a  success  of  it,  then 
found  to  his  disappointment  that  it  is  seriously  lacking  in  one 
or  more  essentials.  The  salesman  should  not  be  content  with 
a  single  analysis;  for,  as  market  conditions  change  and  the  desires 
and  wants  of  the  public  are  altered,  it  is  possible  that  his  product 
may  suit  needs  heretofore  unthought  of. 

Again  we  quote  from  J.  C.  Aspley,  who  says :  "Too  much  de- 
pendence is  being  placed  by  salesmen  on  the  idea  that  the 
'strength'  which  a  manufacturer  has  put  into  his  line  should  be 
easily  recognized  by  the  buyer  and  that  this  will  of  itself  con- 
summate a  sale.  Unless  the  salesman  knows  his  line  down  to 
the  last  detail,  and  this  is  brought  out  to  the  buyer,  the  hidden 
merit  of  the  products  of  the  manufacturer  is  lost,  that  certain 
something  into  which  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  manufacturer 
has  gone,  but  which  a  hasty  examination  does  not  disclose. 

"The  result  is  that,  from  year  to  year,  an  increasing  tendency 
is  being  shown  on  the  part  of  retail  stores  to  recognize  an  article 
only  by  its  price,  regardless  of  its  intrinsic  quality.  In  other 
words,  that  particular  article  must  emphasize  itself  almost  imme- 
diately as  something  cheap.  This  is  where  real  selling  must 
enter,  a  fact  that  has  not  received  the  proper  attention,  more 
from  ignorance  than  desire." 

Knowing  the  customer's  requirements.  On  this  subject 
Perry  W.  Stamps  writes,  "The  best  salesmen  are  those  who  hit 
straight;  by  that  I  mean  those  whose  selling  arguments  are 
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guided  by  knowledge — knowledge,  first,  of  their  firm's  goods;  and, 
second,  of  their  customer's  requirements. 

"Early  one  morning  not  so  long  ago  a  young  salesman  came 
into  my  office  and  began :  'Mr.  Stamps,  I  can  make  you  a  very 
attractive  price  on  cartons — how  about  it?' 

"It  happened  that  I  did  not  need  cartons  then,  but  I  was 
interested  in  learning  what  the  fellow  had  to  offer,  and  in  seeing 
how  he  would  proceed;  so  I  began  by  asking  him  where  the 
boxboard  came  from.  He  did  not  know,  he  frankly  admitted.  I 
tried  him  on  the  wax,  the  glue,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  he  simply 
replied :  'Gee,  you've  got  me !  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  where 
they  come  from!' 

"I  tried  another  question.  'How  many  are  you  prepared  to 
furnish  at  that  price?' 

"  'Oh,  about  50,000,'  he  replied,  rather  airily.  He  hadn't 
considered  that  I  am  buying  for  22  plants,  and  that  50,000  cartons 
represent  about  one  day's  consumption  for  my  company.  He 
not  only  did  not  know  the  essentials  of  his  own  business,  but  he 
also  did  not  know  anything  at  all  about  my  requirements.  It 
was  an  admirable  illustration  of  how  easily  a  salesman  can  waste 
his  own  time  and  his  customer's  through  his  failure  to  fortify 
himself  with  proper  knowledge." 

Technical  knowledge  often  necessary.  C.  C.  Casey,  writing 
in  Printers'  Ink,  says :  "A  certain  factory  making  gasoline  engines 
found  itself  in  a  slump.  The  salesmen  were  up  against  hard  com- 
petition— or  they  thought  it  was  hard — and  they  had  been  get- 
ting licked  right  and  left.  Finally  they  had  reached  a  point 
wThere  they  admitted  defeat  before  they  started  after  the  order. 

"The  wily  manager  of  the  business  gave  his  sales  manager  and 
all  the  salesmen  a  month's  vacation  and  started  in  to  teach  them 
a  lesson.  Then  he  called  seven  of  his  old  factory  hands  who  had 
grown  up  in  the  factory  making  these  engines.  To  their  aston- 
ishment he  sent  them  out  to  sell  engines — these  rough,  uncouth 
chaps  who  never  had  tried  to  sell  anything  in  their  lives. 

"The  surprising  part  of  it  was,  they  sold  engines — more  engines 
than  the  regular  salesmen  had  ever  sold.  Competition  didn't 
have  even  a  look-in  with  these  machinists. 

"These  men  who  didn't  know  anything  about  selling,  but  who 
knew  those  engines  from  raw  material  clear  through  to  what  they 
were  supposed  to  do,  and  would  do,  sold  rings  around  the  sales 
force. 

"They  didn't  know  how  to  sell,  but  they  knew  their  proposition 
forward  and  backward,  both  as  merchandise  and  in  its  application 
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to  the  needs  of  the  prospect.  When  they  talked  engines,  they 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about,  and  what  they  said  carried 
conviction. 

"Preparation  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  special  polish  ...  as 
it  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  proposition — your  goods,  and 
especially  of  their  application  to  the  needs  of  the  prospect." 

From  these  statements  it  is  very  apparent  that  no  salesman 
can  be  a  success  unless  he  knows  what  he  is  selling,  who  makes 
it,  and  all  facts  relative  to  the  industry  in  general.  Knowledge 
is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  selling,  if  not  the  greatest. 

Knowing  the  terms  of  sale.  Maxwell  Droke,  writing  in  Sales 
Management,  brings  out  the  importance  of  the  salesman's  knowl- 
edge of  terms  of  sale. 

"Then  came  an  interview  with  the  buyer  of  one  of  the  largest 
department  stores.     'What's  your  price?'  was  the  curt  query. 

"  'Twelve  dollars  a  dozen;  less  40  per  cent  to  the  retailer  and 
50  per  cent  to  the  jobber/  rejoined  the  salesman,  inexperienced 
in  dealing  with  such  buyers. 

"  'What  quantity  do  you  have  to  buy  to  get  the  jobber's  price?' 

"  'Why,  er — you  don't  have  to  buy  any  particular  quantity/ 
stammered  the  perplexed  salesman,  feeling  a  bit  insecure,  'you 
just  have  to  be  a  jobber.' 

"  'To  what  jobbing  house  have  you  sold?' 

"The  salesman  gave  the  name  of  a  local  wholesale  house  to 
which  he  had  sold  a  small  order. 

"  'How  many  did  they  buy?' 

"'Six  dozen.' 

"  'All  right,  I'll  take  two  gross,  but  at  the  jobber's  price.' 

"The  salesman  was  floored.  This  was  a  new,  strange  pro- 
cedure for  him.  He  stalled  and  argued,  but  finally  accepted  the 
order,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  office." 

Knowing  the  language  of  the  trade.  Every  salesman  should 
be  familiar  with  the  terms  under  which  his  proposition  is  sold. 

The  term,  2/10,  net  30,  means  that  credit  is  extended  for  30 
days,  but  that  if  the  purchaser  pays  within  10  days  he  is  entitled 
to  a  2  per  cent  discount.  Many  variations  to  these  terms  are 
to  be  found,  but  the  above  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  any  like 
expression.  The  salesman  may  think  that,  where  two  discounts 
are  offered,  such  .as  40  and  50,  this  is  the  same  as  90  per  cent 
discount,  which  would  make  the  price  10  cents  on  a  $1  article. 
This  is  incorrect,  however,  for,  figured  correctly,  40  per  cent  from 
a  $1  article  would  leave  60  cents  and  50  per  cent  of  that  would 
be  30  cents,  not  10  cents. 
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Abbreviations  commonly  used,  together  with  their  meanings, 
follow : 

C.W.O cash  with  order. 

C.B.D cash  before  delivery. 

C.O.D cash  on  delivery. 

E.O.M end  of  month. 

R.O.G receipt  of  goods. 

F.O.B free  on  board. 

The  last  expression,  with  the  name  of  some  city,  means  that  the 
buyer  must  pay  the  freight  from  that  place  to  destination,  but 
that  the  seller  pays  to  get  it  "on  board"  at  that  city. 

How  does  the  product  serve  the  buyer?  The  next  considera- 
tion is:  What  will  the  product  do  for  the  purchaser?  How  can 
he  benefit  by  its  use?  How  will  it  serve  him?  There  may  be 
points  about  the  product  which  will  materially  aid  one  man  and 
yet  which  will  not  appeal  to  another.  The  article  may  be  sold, 
not  on  the  basis  of  profit  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  article 
itself,  but  upon  an  accessory  that  governs  its  use;  take,  for 
example,  the  talking  machine.  Here  is  a  complicated  instru- 
ment upon  which  a  comparatively  small  profit  is  realized,  the 
real  profit  coming  from  the  sale  of  records.  The  same  condition 
holds  true  with  most  safety  razors,  where  the  big  profits  are  not 
made  on  the  razors  themselves,  but  on  the  blades. 

Limitations  to  the  sale  of  a  product.  In  studying  and  out- 
lining the  good  points  of  the  proposition  the  salesman  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  four  limitations  to  the  sale 
of  anything. 

a.  Inferior  quality.  Articles  that  are  inferior  in  quality  may 
sell  successfully  for  a  certain  period  of  time ;  but  the  old  axiom, 
"You  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time,"  was  never  more 
true  than  when  applied  to  selling. 

b.  Insufficient  profit.  It  is  really  astounding  to  see  how  many 
articles  are  put  on  the  market  at  a  certain  price  and  later  found 
to  be  selling  below  cost.  Many  manufacturers  realize  this  soon 
enough  to  avert  disaster  and  change  the  price  accordingly.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  a  good  article  has  disappeared  from  the 
market  because  its  maker  misjudged  the  price  and  did  not  dis- 
cover his  mistake  in  time  to  remedy  it.  Such  a  condition  as  this 
is  very  discouraging  and  disheartening  to  the  salesman  who  has 
started  out  and  has  made  a  success  of  selling  the  article  only  to 
find  that  it  must  be  taken  off  the  market  through  failure  of  the 
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company  to  realize  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  cover  the 
expense  of  educating  the  public  to  its  use. 

c.  Incorrect  pricing.  Occasionally  this  also  has  an  effect  upon 
limiting  the  sale  of  products,  for  if  the  goods  are  priced  too  high, 
they  will  not  be  purchased,  because  they  lack  the  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  goods  have  also  been  priced  too  low.  Examples  of 
this  occur  when  prices  are  so  ridiculously  low  as  to  create  suspi- 
cion that  the  article  has  been  stolen  or  smuggled  into  the  country 
to  escape  the  usual  import  duties.  Still  another  case  of  improper 
pricing,  due  mainly  to  poor  judgment  of  the  market  and  the  psy- 
chology of  the  buyers,  is  illustrated  by  a  concern  making  a 
gummed  tape  machine  for  wrapping  up  bundles  and  packages. 
This  company  made  a  very  nice  looking  machine  to  retail  from 
$12  to  $16  depending  upon  the  finish.  Things  did  not  go  very 
well  with  the  sales,  and,  in  an  effort  to  make  the  article  pay,  they 
reduced  the  price  to  sell  in  the  range  of  from  $8  to  $12,  believing 
that  it  was  price  resistance  they  were  meeting.  It  was  price  re- 
sistance, certainly,  that  they  were  meeting ;  but  the  sales,  under 
the  new  price  schedule,  fell  off  more  rapidly  than  before.  It 
was  not  until  the  company  called  in  a  student  of  salesmanship, 
a  man  who  knew  consumer  reactions,  that  they  found  out  what 
was  the  matter.  When  this  man  divulged  his  findings,  they 
thought  that  he  was  crazy;  for,  instead  of  recommending  a 
further  reduction  in  price  as  they  had  expected,  he  proposed 
that  the  company  sell  them  in  a  much  higher  price  bracket,  from 
$25  to  $28.  After  much  argument  they  decided  that  they  could 
not  do  much  worse  than  they  had  been  doing,  and  started  out 
on  the  new  sales  prices.  To  their  astonishment  their  sales  in- 
creased in  leaps  and  bounds,  and  some  of  the  company  officials, 
to  this  day,  cannot  understand  the  basic  reason  for  this  phe- 
nomenal success.  The  answer  was  simple;  for  any  merchant 
who  purchased  a  machine  which  had  a  finish  similar  to  that  of 
his  cash  register  did  not  think  he  was  getting  a  very  good  article 
unless  its  price  "was  in  line"  with  other  articles  of  like  manu-, 
facture.  Under  the  low-priced  plan  they  could  not  believe  that 
such  a  machine  would  work  and  stand  up  under  the  strain  put 
to  it;  it  was  too  cheap  for  their  stores.  The  only  difference  in 
manufacture  was  nickel  plating  all  the  machines  instead  of  enam- 
eling them  to  match  the  store  fixtures. 

d.  Lack  of  utility — unconducive  to  public  welfare.  The  sales- 
man who  spends  his  energy  selling  an  article  or  service  which  is 
contrary  to  public  policy,  or  which  serves  no  definite  public 
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need,  is  wasting  his  time.  No  salesmanship  is  required  in  this 
line  of  sales  activity.  Bootlegging  and  narcotics  selling  require 
no  salesmanship  whatsoever  and,  therefore,  are  not  proper  fields 
for  intelligent  effort. 

Facts  about  competing  products.  The  other  day  the  author 
happened  upon  a  salesman  who  was  demonstrating  a  popular 
make  of  sewing  machine,  and  began  to  question  him  about  the 
machine  that  he  was  selling.  During  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation, it  was  remarked  that  another  competing  company  made 
an  automatic  machine.  This  seemed  to  puzzle  Mr.  Salesman, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  it  became  very  evident  that  he  had 
no  idea  as  to  how  his  machines  were  made,  what  grades  of  raw 
material  went  into  them,  or  even  the  channels  of  trade  through 
which  they  passed.  All  he  was  able  to  tell  us  about  the  machine 
was  that  it  was  the  best  one  on  the  market  because  he  sold  it, 
and  that  he  was  working  for  an  agent  in  a  near-by  city.  This 
salesman  had  been  an  order  taker  before  he  started  selling  sewing 
machines,  and,  though  competition  had  become  keen,  he  failed  to 
realize  that  he  must  know  his  proposition  thoroughly  if  he  were 
to  survive.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  even  the  first  principles  of 
salesmanship  or  the  details  of  his  proposition.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency  that  might  arise  in  connection  with  his 
selling  of  the  line,  and  for  this  reason  would  fall  by  the  wayside 
as  many  other  self-satisfied  and  all-wise  salesmen  do.  The 
salesman  who  is  prepared  has  all  the  knowledge  concerning  his 
company,  its  goods,  its  various  selling  points,  and  his  customers 
at  his  command  at  all  times.  He  should  read  all  of  the  literature 
available  on  the  subject  of  his  goods.  Trade  journals,  publica- 
tions of  his  own  company,  and  those  of  competing  companies 
often  contain  much  valuable  information  that  the  salesman  can 
use  to  get  knowledge  or  to  add  to  what  he  already  has.  No  man 
can  know  too  much  about  his  goods,  nor  is  any  man  too  old  or 
wise  to  learn  more. 

But  the  salesman  who  is  posted  upon  his  own  goods  alone  is  not 
yet  fitted  for  intensive  selling.  There  is  hardly  a  prospect  who 
will  not  ask  questions  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  com- 
peting lines.  The  salesman  without  this  knowledge  is  like  a 
plumber  without  tools ;  for,  even  though  he  knows  his  own  prod- 
uct thoroughly,  he  is  unable  to  show  why  a  man  should  buy  his 
proposition  in  preference  to  another.  The  merits  of  his  proposi- 
tion may  not  be  found  in  the  product  itself,  but  may  lie  in  the 
service  rendered  by  the  company,  in  the  terms  offered,  in  the 
advertising,  or  in  one  of  many  things  that  may  prove  advanta- 
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geous  to  the  buyer  in  handling  the  goods.  A  good  salesman  is 
not  content  to  seek  only  the  strong  points  of  his  article;  for  if 
there  are  any  weak  points,  those  whom  he  interviews  are  sure 
to  find  them  and  question  him  concerning  them.  No  article  is 
made  that  does  not  possess  some  minor  point  of  weakness.  The 
salesman  should  recognize  this  fact  and  be  able  to  show  how  the 
strong  points  more  than  counterbalance  the  minor  weak  ones. 
After  a  little  experience,  a  salesman  can  always  tell  which  of  these 
weaknesses  will  be  brought  out  by  the  prospective  customer,  and 
can  prepare  himself  for  any  contingency  that  may  arise  jn  this 
connection.  Anticipating  such  points  which  are  generally  men- 
tioned by  prospective  buyers  is  often  the  best  method  of  com- 
bating objections,  they  then  appear  of  little  importance.  This 
matter  is  dealt  with  fully  in  a  later  chapter. 

Position  of  product  within  the  general  field.  Articles  that 
depend  upon  quality  rather  than  price  for  their  sale  invariably 
sell  at  higher  prices  than  competing  articles.  In  the  same  way, 
articles  that  depend  upon  price  to  sell  them  are  often  inferior  to 
competing  ones  at  higher  prices.  This  belief,  based  upon  our 
present  economic  structure — involving  competition  and  economic 
wants  in  terms  of  subjective  and  objective  values — has  often  led 
to  psychological  phenomena  that  puzzle  salesmen  and  make  them 
wonder  if  there  really  is  any  judgment  in  this  world.  Let  us 
consider  the  following  diagram : 


SALESMEN'S  PRODUCT 
Quality  or  Price 
High        ■«, 


Competing  Product 
Quality  or  Price 
^   High 


Medium 


Low 


Medium 


Low 


Compare  quality  in  one  column  with  price  in  the  other. 


Here  there  are  nine  possible  combinations  which  can  exist  in 
relative  quality  and  price  factors.  If  the  product  which  the 
salesman  is  selling  is  of  higher  quality  than  that  of  competitors, 
the  usual  expectation  is  that  the  price  will  be  higher,  justified 
to  the  degree  that  the  quality  varies.  Often  the  quality  is  higher, 
but  the  price  the  same,  which  immediately  creates  greater  value 
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for  that  product  and  makes  selling  easier  for  the  salesman;  at 
least  it  should.  Of  course  the  next  combination,  that  of  higher 
quality  and  lower  price  than  competitors,  should  provide  such  a 
wave  of  buying  desire  in  the  minds  of  the  public  that  the  sales- 
man feels  that  people  should  be  falling  all  over  themselves  in  an 
effort  to  get  one  of  his  products.  He  is  often  frankly  astonished 
when  men  turn  down  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  He  cannot  un- 
derstand how  men  can  possibly  be  so  "dumb."  This,  however, 
is  not  a  very  difficult  situation  to  explain,  for  it  has  to  do  with 
human  beings  and  the  functioning  of  their  minds. 

Is  quality  always  reflected  in  price?  The  general  tendency 
of  many  people  is  toward  the  belief  that  the  more  they  pay  for 
a  product  the  better  its  quality.  This  is. not  true  of  all  goods, 
however,  especially  where  the  quality  is  apparent  and  where  a 
person  has  been  educated  to  recognize  the  points  that  go  to  make 
up  the  quality  of  a  product.  Take  cigars,  for  example;  many 
a  man  would  not  think  of  smoking  a  nickel  cigar,  because  he 
knows  that  but  little  of  what  he  considers  quality  is  contained 
in  it.  This  is  a  product  that  has  been  sold  by  its  price,  and 
quality  is  considered  in  those  terms,  although  quality  fluctuations 
are  to  be  found  within  close  price  ranges.  Quality  changes  with 
economic  conditions. 

Using  the  diagram  shown  on  page  67,  we  notice  that  the  higher 
the  factor  is  in  the  left-hand  column  and  the  lower  it  goes  in  the 
right,  the  more  advantage  to  the  salesman's  product.  As  we 
descend  in,  the  left-hand,  and  at  the  same  time  ascend  in  the 
right-hand  column,  however,  the  situation  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  salesman  until  the  two  extremes  (lower 
quality  and  higher  price)  are  reached  and  at  that  point  the 
salesman  finds  his  situation  most  difficult.  In  fact,  it  is  one 
which  cannot  possibly  last  very  long,  since  the  public  in  general 
refuses  to  be  fooled  continually  on  any  product  and  eventually 
will  stop  buying  or  refuse  to  pay  the  price. 

The  salesman  who  desires  to  make  a  success  of  selling  must 
study  his  proposition  with  these  economic  factors  in  mind  and 
make  constant  comparisons  with  competitors.  This  should  be 
done  for  a  twofold  purpose:  (1)  to  familiarize  the  salesman  with 
the  position  of  his  products  in  the  industry,  to  locate  his  goods 
in  their  proper  class;  and  (2)  to  facilitate  making  out  a  logical, 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  impressive  sales  talk  or  canvass. 

Necessary  facts  about  services.  It  may  happen  that  the  sales- 
man is  selling  a  line  of  goods  which  requires  competent  service. 
This  condition  is  especially  true  of  automobiles,  and  is  a  point 
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upon  which  many  automobile  salesmen  capitalize  to  a  high  de- 
gree. The  buyer  of  a  car  has  a  certain  sense  of  security  if  he 
knows  that  he  has  at  his  command  an  expert  mechanic's  advice 
in  case  anything  goes  wrong,  and  that  if  he  requires  a  spare  part 
he  can  obtain  it  without  too  much  exertion  or  wasted  time.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  service  can  be  found 
in  the  harvesting  machinery  business.  The  salesman  who  repre- 
sents the  manufacturer  of  a  harvesting  machine  or  binder  might 
sell  several  of  these  machines  to  farmers  just  before  they  begin 
harvesting.  If  a  part  that  could  not  be  supplied  within  a  very 
short  space  of  time  should  break,  the  loss  of  the  entire  crop  might 
result.  Such  a  condition  would  cause  the  salesman  and  his 
company  to  be  ostracized  from  the  territory  for  many  years. 

Service  of  all  kinds  is  an  important  point  to  consider  in  con- 
nection with  future  business.  The  American  public  of  today 
seems  to  be  much  more  willing  to  buy  products  of  low  grade  but 
with  good  service  than  to  buy  the  best  products  with  poor  service. 
One  of  the  first  questions  that  a  prospective  buyer  will  ask  is: 
"What  kind  of  service  does  your  company  give?"  Here  the 
salesman  who  knows  the  policies  of  his  company  in  this  connec- 
tion can  use  his  knowledge  to  good  advantage.  Why  do  people 
go  to  expensive  hotels  and  restaurants  to  eat  when  they  can  get 
just  as  good  food  at  other  places  at  more  reasonable  prices?  It 
is  because  they  want  service.  They  want  good  service  and  gen- 
erally are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Hence,  the  salesman  should  never 
fail  to  utilize  all  the  possible  points  of  service  which  his  company 
supplies,  for  they  will  add  materially  to  his  canvass. 

Frequency  of  reorders.  The  character  of  the  product  and 
the  type  of  service  rendered  by  the  company  are  factors  which 
govern  reorders.  The  product  may  be  a  kind  that  will  last  for 
many  years  and  is  salable  to  only  a  limited  group  of  people. 
In  this  case  reorders  will  come  in  slowly  and  but  little  value  can 
be  attached  to  that  side  of  the  business.  The  absorption  point 
of  any  market,  however,  is  very  seldom  reached  by  the  ordinary 
product  except  as  economic  conditions  change.  A  point  was 
reached  in  the  "30's"  when  the  absorption  point  for  nearly  all 
products,  except  for  the  purest  essentials,  was  reached.  This 
was  known  as  a  "buyers'  strike."  It  has  often  been  said  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absorption  point  in  an  American 
market,  because,  by  merely  lowering  the  price  of  products  slightly, 
the  potential  market  is  increased  by  many  thousands.  This  sit- 
uation was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  automobile  business  when, 
several  years  ago,  a  number  of  prominent  motor  car  manufac- 
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turers  claimed  that  the  point  of  absorption  in  the  automotive 
market  had  been  reached,  and  advised  a  radical  reduction  in 
production  in  all  plants;  but  the  market  still  seemed  to  "absorb." 
For  several  years  the  production  and  consumption  of  automobiles 
slumped  until  it  reached  its  low  ebb  in  the  early  "30's,"  but  since 
that  time  there  was  a  rather  steady  increase  in  the  industry  until 
1941  when  priorities  completely  altered  the  entire  production 
schedule. 

The  product  that  is  used  once  and  then  discarded  or  thrown 
away  is  the  ideal  type  of  article  upon  which  to  build  a  sound 
and  substantial  reorder  trade.  Sanitary  drinking  cups  and  paper 
towels  are  two  notable  examples  of  this  type. 

The  retailer's  point  of  view.  The  retailer  generally  under- 
stands the  demands  of  the  class  of  trade  to  which  he  caters  more 
thoroughly  than  does  the  salesman.  When  customers  come  into 
a  retail  store,  they  generally  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  goods 
they  desire,  and  it  is  the  salesperson's  function  (generally)  merely 
to  direct  them  in  their  choice  and  advise  them  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  various  articles  that  they  have  under 
consideration.  The  retailer  must  buy  goods  that  he  feels  very 
certain  will  sell  without  sales  effort  on  his  part.  His  profits  de- 
pend upon  his  rate  of  stock  turn,  and  for  this  reason  goods  that 
will  sell  rapidly  to  his  particular  trade  are  of  special  interest  to 
him.  The  average  retail  merchant  expects  considerable  aid  from 
the  manufacturer  in  the  form  of  dealer  helps,  advertising,  dem- 
onstrations, circulars,  and  samples,  and  for  this  reason  special 
inducements  frequently  are  offered  to  persuade  him  to  stock  a 
particular  line.  Salesmen,  however,  who  offer  special  induce- 
ments in  the  form  of  quantity  discounts,  gifts,  goods  for  personal 
use  sold  at  cost  or  at  very  low  prices,  and  percentages  or  "rake- 
offs,"  are  today  considered  "slicksters."  These  are  just  forms 
of  graft,  and  salesmen  who  practice  such  methods  do  not  employ 
ethical  salesmanship  in  their  work. 

Factors  in  successful  merchandising.  In  selling  to  the  retail 
trade  the  value  or  merit  of  goods  is  determined  by  six  factors: 

1.  Demand  already  created  for  them.  If  the  public  demands 
a  certain  article  which  it  knows  can  be  obtained  at  a  certain  place 
its  sale  is  comparatively  simple. 

2.  Constancy  oj  supply.  If  the  supply  of  goods  that  are  in 
constant  demand  is  somewhat  limited,  it  takes  but  little  sales- 
manship to  dispose  of  such  goods.  When,  however,  the  supply 
exceeds  the  demand,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  dispose  of  the 
goods,  and  intensive  selling  methods  are  necessary  to  bring  up 
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the  demand  to  the  place  where  the  supply  can  be  used.  The  first 
condition  is  known  as  a  seller's  market,  wherein  the  seller  has 
the  advantage;  while  the  second  is  called  a  buyer's  market 
wherein  the  buyer  holds  the  upper  hand. 

3.  Seasonability.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  sell  goods  out  of  season,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Good  advertising  and  co-ordinated  salesmanship  serve  to  reduce 
seasonal  fluctuation  by  creating  a  demand  for  commodities  in 
off  seasons.  The  California  Fruit  Grower's  Exchange  found  that, 
by  advertising  lemons  in  the  winter  and  oranges  in  the  summer, 
the  sale  of  these  fruits  increased  tremendously,  and  spread  the 
buying  season  more  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

4.  Style.  The  purchasing  of  materials  in  which  the  style  ele- 
ment is  important  requires  the  utmos't  skill  and  judgment,  for 
much  material  of  this  kind  is  bought  from  six  months  to  a  year 
before  it  is  sold.  Should  the  buyer  misjudge  the  coming  styles, 
it  would  mean  disaster  for  the  company  he  represents.  For  this 
reason  the  salesman  who  sells  a  "style"  article  must  be  posted 
at  all  times  on  the  market  conditions,  the  prevailing  tendencies, 
and  the  forecasts  for  the  coming  season.  Erroneous  advice  once 
given  to  a  retail  merchant  as  to  the  coming  styles  destroys  his 
confidence  in  the  salesman  and  in  his  house. 

5.  Climatic  conditions.  Few  lines  of  goods  are  limited  in  their 
sale  through  climatic  conditions.  Some,  however,  such  as  rubber 
footwear,  bathing  suits,  umbrellas,  and  raincoats,  are  so  affected. 
It  is  the  experience  of  manufacturers  of  rubber  footwear  that  the 
demand  for  their  goods,  especially  rubbers,  never  comes  until 
climatic  conditions  actually  necessitate  their  use.  Several  win- 
ters ago  one  of  the  large  producers  was  caught  with  a  small  stock 
on  hand  in  its  retail  stores  in  New  York  City.  One  night  a 
terrific  rain  storm  came  up,  and  the  weather  bureau  came  out 
with  the  statement  that  three  days'  rain  was  expected.  The  sales 
manager  of  the  company  received  the  report  at  6  P.  M.,  and  be- 
fore midnight  a  fleet  of  trucks  loaded  with  rubber  footwear  was  on 
its  way  to  New  York  to  supply  the  almost  instantaneously  created 
demand.  The  entire  supply  was  sold  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  arrival.  This  incident  brings  out  the  fact  that  service  plays 
a  very  important  role  in  the  merchandising  of  some  articles ;  for, 
had  this  manager  not  supplied  his  stores  in  ample  time  with  the 
goods  necessary,  the  bulk  of  the  sales  for  that  section  of  the 
country  would  have  been  found  on  the  books  of  other  companies. 

6.  Transportation  problems.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  distance 
which  the  goods  had  to  be  transported  was  a  very  important  con- 
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sideration  in  the  merchandising  of  commodities;  but  today, 
through  the  equalization  of  freight  rates  and  the  improvement 
of  modern  facilities  for  transporting  perishable  products,  it  is 
not  so  serious  a  limitation.  Perishable  products  are  now  shipped 
to  all  sections  of  the  country  in  refrigerator  cars  which  preserve 
their  quality  until  they  reach  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  wholesaler's  point  of  view.  The  wholesaler  is  interested 
in  quality  mainly  as  a  talking  point  to  be  utilized  in  the  resale 
of  the  goods.  How  the  goods  are  manufactured  and  the  kind 
of  raw  materials  that  go  into  them  are  points  of  but  little  or  no 
interest  to  him.  The  points  with  which  he  is  concerned  are  the 
process  by  which  they  are  distributed,  and  the  manufacturer's 
ability  to  make  the  goods  at  reasonable  prices  so  that  he  can  real- 
ize his  profit  and  dispose  of  the  goods  with  the  least  effort.  The 
wholesaler  does  business  on  a  very  narrow  margin  of  profit  and 
therefore  cannot  afford  to  handle  goods  which  require  maximum 
sales  effort  and  for  which  there  is  not  a  ready  demand.  His 
business  is  based  upon  price,  and  in  order  to  sell  to  him  it  is  very 
necessary  for  the  salesman  to  understand  thoroughly  the  channels 
of  trade,  markets,  market  quotations,  price  fluctuations,  and  busi- 
ness forecasts.  To  learn  these  things  he  should  read  the  daily 
papers  with  care  and  pay  especial  attention  to  the  financialpages. 
He  should  read  the  Financial  and  Commercial  Chronicle  and  the 
various  other  market  publications.  The  jobber  and  the  whole- 
saler are  both  vitally  interested  in  the  credit  policy  of  the  house 
and  the  terms  of  sale,  because  their  profits  come  from  the  dis- 
counts they  are  able  to  take  for  cash  payments.  The  manufac- 
turer occasionally  has  to  finance  these  middlemen  to  some  extent, 
and  for  this  reason  the  credit  relations  between  them  are  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  salesman  selling  to  this  trade  must 
know  the  various  types  of  terms  that  can  be  offered  and  must 
understand  the  methods  and  attitude  of  the  credit  man  at  the 
home  office. 

Many  of  these  middlemen  are  cautious  in  their  relations  with 
concerns  who  operate  their  own  retail  establishments.  Suspicion 
has  arisen  from  the  practice  of  opening  manufacturer's  stores  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  jobber  or  wholesaler  to  whom  a  manufacturer 
has  already  sold  goods.  Jobbers  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
naturally  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  this  producer  will 
open  retail  stores  in  their  localities. 

Transportation  is  another  factor  which  concerns  the  wholesaler, 
for  often  he  has  to  order  goods  unexpectedly,  by  wire ;  and  if  he 
has  not  a  reasonable  belief  that  they  will  get  to  him  on  time,  he 
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will  not  do  business  with  that  concern.  Many  of  the  retailers 
to  whom  he  sells  wait  until  they  are  out  of  an  article  before  they 
order ;  hence,  if  his  own  stock  happens  to  be  low,  he  will  want  the 
goods  in  a  hurry  and  usually  buys  them  where  he  can  be  very 
certain  of  prompt  delivery.  Warehouse  turnover,  then,  is  an 
important  point,  and  one  on  which  the  salesman  should  be  well 
posted  when  selling  to  the  jobber  or  the  wholesaler.  He  can  get 
much  of  this  information  by  talking  with  warehouse  men  in  the 
section  of  the  country  where  he  is  located  or  from  the  records  in 
the  home  office.  He  should  know  the  normal  turnover  for  the 
various  warehouses  in  his  territory.  The  jobber  will  be  glad  to 
tell  him  what  it  is  in  his  case.  He  should  not  be  afraid  to  ask 
the  jobber  and  wholesaler  questions  about  their  business.  Few 
men  refuse  to  tell  really  interested  people  "how  they  did  it," 
especially  when,  by  so  doing,  they  may  get  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions in  return.  This  will  give  the  merchant  the  impression  that 
the  salesman  is  working  on  some  plan  that  will  benefit  him,  and 
it  may  happen  that  if  the  salesman  understands  this  merchant's 
methods,  he  will  be  able  to  advise  him  wisely  in  the  future. 

Many  products  that  are  sold  through  the  jobbing  and  whole- 
sale channels  are  nationally  advertised.  Advertising  is  used  to 
create  what  is  called  "consumer  demand."  It  is  a  demand  that 
comes  directly  from  the  consumer  to  the  retailer,  who,  in  turn, 
naturally  falls  back  upon  his  wholesaler  or  jobber  for  the  goods 
with  which  to  supply  that  demand.  One  large  manufacturer  of 
dental  cream  started  his  business  by  advertising  directly  to  the 
consumer  before  he  even  attempted  to  sell  his  product  through 
the  regular  channels.  This  advertising,  aimed  at  the  consuming 
public,  caused  a  great  many  people  to  call  at  the  drugstores  for 
the  preparation.  Soon  the  druggists  realized  that  there  was  a 
real  demand  for  this  product,  and  immediately  got  in  touch  with 
their  wholesalers  to  get  some  of  the  tooth  paste  to  supply  their 
customers.  These  wholesalers  did  not  have  the  stock  either;  but 
the  manufacturer's  salesmen  were  calling  upon  the  wholesalers 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  at  that  time  and  they  succeeded  in 
selling  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  wholesalers  simply  because 
they  had  been  brought  to  realize  that  there  was  a  real  demand 
for  the  product  and  that  it  could  be  sold  to  the  retailer  without 
previous  education  and  without  sales  resistance.  Advertising 
is  a  powerful  implement  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  of 
such  a  product,  and  every  salesman  will  find  out  by  experience, 
if  he  does  not  know  it  already,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids 
to  selling  that  can  be  used. 
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Cost  to  buyer,  and  how  financed.  The  mention  of  price  to  a 
customer  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  sales  talk  or  canvass  very 
often  has  disastrous  effects.  The  technique  involved  in  bringing 
up  the  question  of  the  price  of  the  article  will  be  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  Chapters  VIII  and  XV.  Salesmen  who  have  the 
ability  and  power  to  obtain  cash  with  orders  are  considered  the 
most  efficient  of  all.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  customers 
not  only  ask  for,  but  expect,  attractive  terms  on  most  of  their 
purchases.  If  a  buyer  offers  to  pay  cash  for  an  order,  most  sales 
managers  instruct  their  salesmen  to  take  it  by  all  means  and 
report  it  at  once.  The  more  orders  that  can  be  taken  on  this 
basis,  the  less  work  and  expense  it  will  be  to  the  accounting  de- 
partment. A  great  many  companies,  however,  carry  their  trans- 
actions as  open  accounts,  and  most  salesmen  sell  goods  on  this 
basis  alone.  If  the  salesman  is  selling  to  several  merchants  in  the 
same  town  and  has  to  extend  credit  to  one  of  them  in  order  to 
make  the  sale,  the  others  will  soon  find  it  out  and  demand  credit 
also.  Too  many  open  book  accounts  are  dangerous  for  any  com- 
pany, especially  if  information  and  figures  are  not  available  be- 
fore the  amount  of  credit  given  can  be  safely  determined.  Many 
companies,  therefore,  are  using  the  "trade  acceptance"  in  the 
place  of  the  open  book  account.  The  "trade  acceptance"  is 
similar  to  a  time  note,  and  is  a  demand  upon  a  person  to  pay 
for  goods  sold  to  him  at  a  certain  time  for  a  stipulated  amount. 
The  purchaser  accepts  this  note  by  writing  "accepted"  across  its 
face,  together  with  the  date  and  his  signature.  If  indorsed  on 
the  back,  it  can  be  discounted  at  the  bank  for  cash  and  is  prefer- 
able to  the  old  promissory  note  or  the  open  book  account.  If  it 
is  dishonored  by  nonacceptance,  it  is  a  judgment  and  can  be 
treated  as  such.  The  Credit  Men's  Associations  have  indorsed 
this  method  of  payment  as  the  most  satisfactory. 

Can  the  salesman  have  too  much  knowledge?  The  question 
has  often  been  raised  as  to  whether  a  salesman  can  know  too 
much  about  his  product.  It  might  be  said  that  such  a  condition 
would  be  highly  improbable,  and  yet  in  rare  cases  it  does  happen. 
If  the  product  is  a  technical  one,  and  is  being  sold  to  a  nontech- 
nical buyer,  a  salesman  who  is  too  technical  might  prove  a  handi- 
cap. Probably  98  per  cent  of  all  selling  propositions  require 
knowledge,  training,  and  experience,  and  no  man  can  get  too  much 
of  them.  The  most  important  thing,  however,  is  for  the  sales- 
man to  know  the  application  of  his  product  to  his  prospect's 
needs;  and  no  matter  how  much  he  knows  about  his  proposition, 
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if  he  doesn't  know  how  it  fits  the  needs  of  those  he  calls  on,  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  proposition  is  of  little  use. 

For  the  sake  of  citing  an  exception  to  the  rule,  let  us  listen  to 
Mr.  G.  A.  Nichols'  experience :  "  'You  don't  know  drills,  never 
heard  of  them,  and  yet  you  want  me  to  give  you  a  job  selling 
them.  Under  the  circumstances  why  do  you  think  you  can 
sell  twist  drills?' 

"  'Because  I  can  sell  clothing.  I  sold  more  clothing  last  year 
than  anybody  else  in  our  establishment.' 

"  'You  know  something  about  clothing,  though,  don't  you?' 

"  'Yes,  but  my  knowledge  is  not  that  of  an  expert.  I  have  a 
working  acquaintance  with  clothing  and  could  acquire  the  same 
with  drills.' 

"The  man  was  hired  and  within  a  few  months  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  local  office. 

"  'There  was  little  choice  between  this  man  and  the  others  in 
the  matter  of  good  appearance,  character,  and  so  on,'  said  Mr. 
Snow.  'But  I  hired  him  on  account  of  a  growing  conviction  that 
it  was  possible  for  a  salesman  to  know  too  much  about  his  prod- 
uct. Clothing  has  no  relationship  at  all  to  twist  drills.  Yet  each 
has  to  be  disposed  of  by  selling.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  that 
the  selling  methods  should  be  the  same  in  each  case ;  but  if  a  man 
is  an  expert  seller  of  clothing,  it  ought  to  follow  that  he  can  adapt 
himself  to  the  selling  of  drills.  He  ought  to  win  with  drills  be- 
cause, being  an  outsider,  he  can  bring  the  outsider's  viewpoint 
to  bear  upon  his  sales  problems.' " 


Summary 

Knowledge  the  salesman  should  have  of  the  company  he  repre- 
sents, the  product,  competition,  and  the  market: 

I.  The  company. 

1.  Date  of  founding — place — and  reason  for  that  place. 

2.  Names  of  founders — their  standing  in  industry. 

3.  Early  principles  and  policies. 

4.  Relation  of  company  to  historical  events. 

5.  Stockholders — some  of  most  important. 

6.  Any  outstanding  feature  of  its  development. 

7.  Location  of  branch  offices. 

II.  The  product. 

1.  Raw  materials  from  which  it  is  made. 

a.  Where  they  come  from — how  handled,  etc. 

b.  Quality — possibly  company  from  which  bought. 
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II.  The  product  (Continued) . 

2.  Process  of  manufacture. 

a.  Preparation  of  raw  material. 

b.  Process  of  preparing  separate  units. 

c.  Assembling  the  units  for  final  product. 

d.  Workmanship — skilled  or  nonskilled. 

e.  Routing  of  product  through  plant. 

f .  Production  control. 

g.  Any  outstanding  feature  of  manufacturing. 

3.  Handling  of  orders  by  the  factory. 

a.  Route  the  order  goes. 

b.  How  and  where  completed. 

c.  Checking  up  by  credit  department. 

d.  Part  shipping  department  plays. 

e.  Lapse  of  time  from  receipt  to  delivery. 

4.  Equipment  for  production. 

a.  Special  machines  or  processes. 

b.  Facilities  for  handling  large  orders. 

5.  Position  of  product  in  general  field. 

a.  By  study  of  own  and  competing  products. 

6.  Services  necessary  in  relation  to  product. 

a.  Necessity  for  experts  to  provide  service.    , 

7.  Possibility  and  frequency  of  reorders. 

a.  Often  or  seldom. 

b.  Standardization  of  parts — interchangeable  with  those  of 
other  makes. 

III.  The  market.    . 

1.  Kinds  and  sizes  of  each. 

a.  General  or  class. 

b.  Urban  or  rural. 

c.  Men  or  women. 

2.  Trade  channels  through  which  product  passes. 

a.  Orthodox. 

b.  Branch  offices. 

c.  Agents. 

d.  Direct  to  consumer. 

3.  How  much  users  need — purchasing  power. 

4.  Do  they  buy  similar  goods  now? 

a.  Brands. 

b.  Qualities. 

c.  Prices. 

5.  Sources  of  present  goods. 

6.  Effects  of  climate. 

a.  On  salability  of  goods. 

b.  Customs. 

c.  Prejudices. 

d.  Season. 

7.  Distance  which  goods  must  travel. 

a.  Freight  rates. 

b.  Postal  rates. 

c.  Express  rates. 
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III.  The  market  {Continued). 

8.  Time  necessary  for  delivery  to  various  points. 

9.  Methods  of  financing  in  various  parts  of  market, 
a.  Terms  of  sale. 

(1)  Prices  and  discounts. 

IV.  Competition. 

1.  Study  of  competing  products  for  strong  and  weak  points. 

2.  Methods  of  manufacture.      ^  ' 

3.  Methods  of  selling. 

4.  Methods  of  advertising. 

5.  Their  financing  and  terms  of  sale.  ^ 

V.  Distribution. 

1.  General  sales  policies. 

2.  Territories  and  routing  of  salesmen.  \ 

3.  Salesmen's  reports. 

4.  Bulletins  and  letters. 

5.  Methods  of  getting  other  information  through  salesmen. 

6.  Advertising  policies. 

a.  Mediums. 

b.  Appeals  used  in  copy. 

c.  Schedules. 

d.  Co-operation  with  salesmen. 

e.  Co-operation  with  dealers. 

7.  Standard  sales  arguments. 

8.  Exhibits  and  samples. 

VI.  Uses  of  product.  , 

1.  When  used. 

2.  By  whom  used. 

3.  In  what  ways. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  does  a  salesman  need  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  proposition? 

2.  What  bearing  has  a  knowledge  of  the  company's  history  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  a  salesman?  Is  it  essential?  Can  you  think  of  articles  where  such 
information  is  unnecessary? 

3.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  a  policy  and  a  principle  ? 

4.  Under  what  conditions  may  policies  be  altered? 

5.  What  facts  about  the  production  of  his  goods  should  the  salesman  know 
and  why? 

6.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  all 
competing  companies?    Are  there  any  conditions  when  this  is  unnecessary? 

7.  Can  a  salesman  know  too  much  about  his  own  product? 

8.  Does  knowing  how  to  make  a  product  aid  in  the  selling  of  it  ? 

9.  In  what  way  does  the  knowledge  of  what  the  product  will  do  for  the 
buyer  help  the  salesman? 
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10.  What  are  the  limitations  to  the  sale  of  a  product? 

11.  What  points  should  the  salesman  know  about  competing  products? 
Why? 

12.  If  a  salesman  finds  that  his  product  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of 
competitors  and  higher  in  price,  what  can  he  do? 

13.  What  is  the  psychological  effect  of  price  upon  a  product? 

14.  What  effect  have  service  and  extra  parts  on  the  sale  of  a  product? 

15.  Upon  what  factors  do  reorders  depend? 

16.  In  what  is  the  retailer  interested  from  the  point  of  view  of  new  prod- 
ucts?   Does  he  welcome  them?    What  questions  will  he  raise? 

17.  What  are  the  primary  factors  that  concern  the  wholesaler?    Why? 

18.  What  is  meant  by  warehouse  turnover?    How  is  it  figured? 

19.  What  effect  has  style  upon  the  salability  of  goods?  Climatic  condi- 
tions ? 

20.  What  has  "distance  from  source"  to  do  with  the  price  of  a  product? 

21.  Has  the  method  of  financing  a  purchase  any  effect  upon  the  ease  with 
which  a  product  can  be  sold?    If  so,  why?    Cite  three  examples. 

22.  If  a  product  is  complicated  and  technical,  is  there  any  danger  of  the 
salesman  knowing  too  much  about  it? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Outline  in  detail  the  various  stages  a  salesman  should  pass  through  in 
order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  sale  of  the  following  prepositions,  and  describe 
how  you  would  have  him  trained: 

a.  Life  Insurance.  d.  Correspondence  course  in  Spanish. 

6.  Shoes.  e.  Advertising  for  a  newspaper. 

c.  Automobiles.  /.  Metal  furniture. 

2.  Select  some  concern  from  which  you  can  get  the  information  and  prepare 
an  outline  of  study  for  a  salesman  who  is  to  be  hired  by  that  company,  writing 
up  the  history  of  the  concern,  methods  of  production,  and  the  like. 

3.  How  would  you  go  about  getting  information  regarding  competition,  and 
what  would  you  suggest  for  the  salesman's  training  in  this  respect  and  why? 

4.  Make  an  outline  of  the  things  you  would  require  a  new  salesman  to  find 
out  regarding  the  market  for  the  new  product  he  is  to  sell.  Tell  why  he  should 
get  each  item  in  your  inventory. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  products  wherein  quality  is  seemingly  reflected  by  price. 

6.  Discuss  in  about  3,000  words  the  advisability  of  a  manufacturer's  adver- 
tising a  product  before  he  has  already  procured  distribution,  as  mentioned  on 
page  73.    Discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  method  of  demand  creation. 
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CASE 

THE  SMITH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Jack  Dodge,  a  traveling  salesman  for  the  Smith  Manufacturing  Company, 
manufacturers  of  overalls  and  work  clothing,  has  been  with  the  company 
about  one  year.  Previous  to  that  time,  he  had  worked  as  a  filling  station 
attendant,  and  by  pulling  several  strings,  had  managed  to  secure  this  position 
with  the  manufacturing  concern.  He  was  assigned  to  a  rural  territory,  the 
largest  town  having  not  over  3,000  population.  Recently  the  company  added 
negligee  shirts  to  its  line  and  instructed  Dodge  to  call  on  stores  in  larger 
towns  and  sell  the  better  stores  the  new  shirts.  The  following  conversation 
took  place  in  a  large  general  department  store  in  Plainview,  a  town  of  8,000 
population,  with  Mr.  Fraser,  the  general  manager  of  the  store: 

Dodge:  Mr.  Fraser?  My  name  is  Dodge,  representing  the  Smith  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Fraser:  Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Dodge.    Won't  you  have  a  seat? 

Dodge:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Fraser,  as  you  probably  know,  my  company  is  the 
leading  manufacturer  of  work  clothes  in  this  section  of  the  country  and  we 
have  just  added  the  best  negligee  shirt  on  the  market.  It  is  a  beautiful  shirt, 
full  cut,  sanforized  shrunk,  six  button  front,  available  in  twelve  colors,  packed 
three  to  a  box,  all  for  $14.00  per  dozen. 

Mr.  Fraser  :  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  we  have  not  handled  any  of  your  mer- 
chandise before.  Can  you  tell  me  something  about  the  Smith  Manufacturing 
Company  ? 

Dodge  :  Well,  we've  been  in  the  business  for  over  ten  years  and  never  had 
a  complaint.    Pretty  good  record,  don't  you  think? 

Mr.  Fraser:  That  is  a  good  record,  but  what  is  your  policy  in  regard  to 
credit  transactions? 

Dodge:  Well,  provided  you  are  rated  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  we  can  give 
you  credit  for  thirty  days. 

Mr.  Fraser:  Mr.  Dodge,  just  how  are  your  shirts  made?  What  grade  of 
materials  do  you  select? 

Dodge:  We  have  just  added  this  shirt  to  our  line  and  I  have  not  received 
any  dope  in  regard  to  what  goes  into  the  shirt  and  just  how  it  is  made.  How- 
ever, I  know  that  it  is  the  best  shirt  on  the  market  for  the  money.  How  about 
two  or  three  dozen? 

Mr.  Fraser:  We  don't  need  any  shirts  today. 

Dodge:  Well,  thank  you  for  your  time,  Mr.  Fraser.    See  you  next  month. 


Assignment  on  This  Case 

Criticize  the  entire  presentation,  and  make  a  correct  one  based  on  the  facts 
and  information  as  they  should  be  presented. 


CHAPTER  V 
Qualifications,  Personality,  and  Point  of  View 

"Personality  is  to  a  man  what  perfume  is  to  a  flower." 

—Charles  M.  Schwab. 

Extroversion  vs.  introversion.  Much  has  been  written  and 
discussed  during  recent  months  on  the  relative  value  of  extroverts 
and  introverts  in  the  field  of  selling  and  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  extrovert  is  much  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  this  field  than  the  introvert,  mainly  because  of  his 
natural  tendencies  which  suit  him  to  the  duties  that  generally 
make  up  the  salesman's  job.  On  this  matter,  however,  there  is 
not  universal  agreement,  even  as  to  what  constitutes  introversion 
and  extroversion,  but  in  general  most  experts  accept  the  following 
characteristics : 

A  comparison.  The  true  extrovert  is  not  easily  offended  like 
his  introvert  brother  who  has  to  be  "handled  with  kid  gloves," 
and  he  is  not  the  worrier  that  the  introvert  is.  The  introvert 
loves  detail,  likes  intellectual  things,  works  individually,  and  is 
generally  found  in  jobs  where  a  high  degree  of  skill  is  necessary. 
The  extrovert,  on  the  other  hand,  abhors  detail,  is  a  typical  sport 
fan,  and  hasn't  the  patience  to  work  long  or  diligently  where 
manual  skill  is  essential.  His  decisions  are  not  always  logical 
or  carefully  worked  out;  for  he  can't  take  the  time  to  go  to  all 
that  bother  or  trouble  so  he  operates  on  a  hunch.  He  obeys 
rules  and  regulations  without  question  or  ado  and  is  generally 
rather  an  optimist  about  everything;  he  is  a  good  loser,  craves 
the  company  of  other  people,  and  works  better  in  a  team  than 
his  opposite,  the  introvert.  Argument  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
extrovert,  and  rather  than  get  into  one  he  sidesteps  and  changes 
the  subject.  He  moves  fast,  though  he  seldom  knows  exactly 
where  he  is  going  or  why,  and  furthermore,  seldom  cares,  although 
he  makes  the  dust  fly  as  he  goes.  Ready  to  lend  as  wholeheart- 
edly as  he  borrows,  wearing  his  "heart  on  his  sleeve,"  making 
friends  everywhere  he  goes,  he  makes  the  ideal  politician  and 
also  the  star  salesman. 
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The  true  introvert  lives  more  within  himself,  likes  to  work 
individually,  and  does  not  care  for  co-operative  undertakings. 
He  is  suspicious  of  strangers  and  makes  friends  slowly,  but  these 
friends  are  likely  to  last.  Careful  of  his  answers  to  questions, 
weighing  a  matter  pro  and  con  before  replying,  he  is  by  nature 
a  lover  of  argument  and  debate. 

The  true  introvert  has  a  difficult  time  getting  genuinely  en- 
thusiastic about  anything  and  seems  to  enjoy  the  associations  of 
his  intellectual  inferiors.     He  makes  a  very  strict  boss. 

It  is  quite  generally  accepted  now  that  youth  in  general  is  ex- 
trovertive  and  as  youngsters  grow  older,  they  tend  toward  one 
side  or  the  other,  depending  upon  their  environment  and  their 
experiences.  It  also  seems  true,  generally  speaking,  that  women 
have  more  of  the  introvertive  tendencies  than  men,  mainly  be- 
cause they  have  a  more  closely  circumscribed  vision  due  to  their 
interests  and  duties  in  the  home.  The  above  situation  is  prob- 
ably the  reason  that  so  many  children  think  they  are  misunder- 
stood at  home  by  their  middle-aged  parents.  Old  maids  and 
bachelors  are  nearly  always  introvertive  in  nature  although  they 
may  have  been  quite  the  opposite  in  their  earlier  years. 

The  introvert  lives  on  praise;  this  may  be  the  reason  for  so 
many  high  sounding  titles  in  the  banking  business  and  such 
comparatively  low  salaries.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the 
teaching  profession  where  the  introvert  prevails  by  a  very  wide 
majority. 

The  introvert  as  a  salesman.  From  the  above  one  might  draw 
the  conclusion  that  introverts  seldom  make  good  salesmen.  This, 
however,  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case  in  the  author's  experience 
because  many  a  good  job  comes  after  the  successful  completion  of 
a  salesman's  assignment;  a  man  must  get  experience  in  selling, 
to  qualify  for  that  better  job  higher  up.  In  such  cases  these 
men  perform  beautifully  even  though  they  detest  selling.  They 
make  themselves  succeed  in  this  job  because  it  is  the  stepping 
stone  to  what  they  keenly  desire,  and  they  force  themselves  to 
appear  and  act  the  extrovert  in  order  to  gain  their  objective. 

The  ambivert.  As  is  suggested  by  the  term,  the  ambivert  is 
one  whose  characteristics  are  neither  intro-  nor  extro-  vertive. 
He  is  the  happy  medium  with  some  of  the  qualities  of  both.  It 
is  from  this  group  that  many  of  the  higher  executives  in  American 
business  are  drawn.  Some  may  be  more  extrovertive,  while  oth- 
ers may  lean  definitely  toward  the  introvertive  side.  Whatever 
their  characteristics,  however,  we  seldom  find  a  pure  extreme  of 
either ;  most  men  falling  somewhere  along  the  line  from  one  end 
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to  the  other.  Of  over  seven  hundred  salesmen  examined  by  the 
author  only  five  true  extroverts  and  three  true  introverts  were 
found,  and  it  was  thought  that  two  of  these,  because  of  previous 
experience  with  such  tests,  deliberately  planned  the  answers  to 
their  examinations  for  obvious  reasons. 

What  is  personality?  Personality  has  been  defined  as  the 
quality  that  gives  distinction  to  an  individual.  It  is  that  which 
makes  one  man  welcome  and  another  unwelcome.  A  sale  has 
been  defined  as  a  transaction  between  two  men  in  which  one 
influences  the  other  to  accept  his  point  of  view.  This  influence 
cannot  be  effected  unless  the  one  can  create  confidence  in  the 
mind  of  the  other  for  the  article  or  service  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  transaction.  This  requires  personality,  that  indefinite  some- 
thing in  men  which  inspires  others  to  confidence  and  which  makes 
them  feel  justified  in  their  own  minds  for  having  yielded  to  the 
other  man's  point  of  view. 

Sales  Management  introduced  the  following  argument:  "A 
good  salesman  can  sell  merchandise  for  a  poor  house,  but  you 
never  heard  of  a  poor  salesman  selling  goods  for  a  good  house. 
What  has  put  over  the  insurance  business?  The  personality 
of  the  salesmen  who  have  represented  the  various  insurance 
companies. 

"Over  100,000  people  enter  one  of  Chicago's  big  department 
stores  every  day,  only  60,000  buy,  and  40,000  go  somewhere  else 
and  buy.  Why?  Because  the  'personality  contact'  in  this  store 
is  only  60  per  cent  efficient. 

"Over  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  fake  stock  is  sold  in  this  country 
every  year.  Because  of  the  'service  integrity'  of  the  house?  No. 
The  personality  of  the  salesmen  selling  the  stock  puts  this  stock 
over.  The  Hoosier  kitchen  cabinet  has  been  put  over  by  the 
personality  of  salesmen.  All  of  us  remember  the  story  of  the 
Hoosier  salesman  who  found  an  Indiana  dealer  loaded  with  a 
carload  of  cabinets  he  couldn't  sell.  The  salesman  moved  a 
kitchen  cabinet  out  to  the  sidewalk,  and  made  personal  demon- 
strations to  the  passing  crowds.  This  salesman  sold  the  original 
carload  and  got  the  dealer's  order  for  a  second  carload.  But  why 
hadn't  the  'service  and  prestige'  of  the  house  done  this  before 
the  salesman  arrived? 

"The  personality  of  the  salesman  is  in  the  service  and  prestige 
of  the  house ;  it  is  a  part  of  it. 

"The  house  may  have  prestige  and  service,  but  it  takes  the 
personality  of  the  salesman  to  get  the  name  on  the  dotted  line. 
Orders  keep  the  company  alive,  not  the  prestige  and  service  of 
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the  house.  The  public  has  never  fallen  over  itself  to  get  its  name 
on  the  dotted  line. 

"Even  after  the  proposition  is  put  over,  and  the  product  is 
known  favorably  by  the  public,  which  has  confidence  in  the 
character  of  the  house,  it  must  continue  to  be  sold,  or  the  house 
will  go  out  of  business.  I  cite,  for  example,  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company.  Well  known,  isn't  it?  The  house  has  some 
reputation  and  prestige,  hasn't  it?  But  do  you  think  that  the 
public  is  falling  over  itself  to  buy  cash  registers?  You  know 
they  are  not,  and  that  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  is 
today  employing  the  highest  type  of  salesmen  they  can  find  to 
SELL  cash  registers.  It  continues  to  take  its  new  salesmen  to 
Dayton,  and  it  is  putting  them  through  its  salesman's  training 
school  with  the  same  degree  of  thoroughness  as  it  did  in  its 
pioneer  days.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Company  and  a  score  of  others  that  you  can  name." 

The  above  is  the  opinion  of  but  one  man  in  thousands  who 
believes  that  the  personality  of  the  salesman  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant factors  in  his  success.  Although  personality  alone  can- 
not bring  success  to  any  man — he  must  have  knowledge,  a  good 
product,  and  represent  a  thoroughly  reliable  company — it  is  one 
of  the  salesman's  greatest  assets,  and,  no  matter  how  good  his 
proposition,  he  cannot  continue  to  make  friends  and  build  up  a 
good  business  for  himself  ^unless  he  is  liked  and  respected,  and 
inspires  confidence  in  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

Personality  in  retail  selling.  Personality  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant role  in  successful  retail  selling  as  well  as  in  other  forms  of 
sales  effort.  Many  a  store  has  failed  in  business  because  its 
salespersons  were  not  chosen  with  personality  as  an  important 
consideration,  and  many  a  store  has  lost  good  customers  because 
the  salespersons  were  too  busy  or  too  tired  to  be  civil,  courteous, 
and  obliging.  A  great  many  stores  have  attained  success  because 
they  have  trained  their  salespeople  in  salesmanship.  Many  of 
the  largest  department  stores  and  exclusive  specialty  shops  owe 
their  success  to  the  personality  of  the  proprietors  or  managers, 
who  have  the  ability  to  make  friends  and  draw  them  to  their 
stores.  "If  you  are  unable  to  find  just  what  you  want,  ask  for 
me,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  wait  upon  you  personally,"  is  the  answer 
which  some  of  these  merchants  give  to  the  satisfied  customer  who 
is  a  little  uncertain  of  getting  good  service  in  the  store.  Not 
long  ago  some  new  people,  coming  to  town,  wanted  to  know  where 
the  best  place  was  to  get  the  small  boy  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  when 
they  asked  this  question  of  a  neighbor,  they  received  the  following 
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answer:  "You  want  to  go  to  M.  S.  Baker  &  Company.  They 
have  good  clothes,  and  if  you  ask  for  Mr.  Kellogg  and  tell  him  I 
sent  you  over,  you  will  get  wonderful  service.  I  always  get  him 
to  wait  on  me  when  I  go  there,  and  he  is  the  most  accommodating 
man  in  the  whole  place."  That  is  the  kind  of  reputation  that 
builds  success  for  any  store,  and  builds  the  clientele  for  the  sales- 
people too.  Good  salesmanship  principles  are  just  as  important 
in  retail  selling  as  in  any  other  form  of  sales  activities,  and  per- 
sonality is  one  of  the  keynotes  of  all  personal  contact. 

Hypnotism  and  salesmanship.  There  are  still  a  great  many 
salesmen  who  think  that  they  can  sell  goods  by  hypnotic  means. 
They  believe  that  it  is  first  necessary  to  hypnotize  or  mesmerize 
their  "subject"  before  they  can  get  his  name  on  the  proverbial 
dotted  line.  They  think  this  because  they  know  nothing  of 
modern  salesmanship  and  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
relations  which  exist  between  the  buyer  and  the  salesman.  They 
have  little  conception  of  the  underlying  motives  that  prompt  the 
buying  of  commodities  or  the  employing  of  services  by  their 
fellow  men.  If  they  are  successful  in  making  a  sale,  they  think 
that  it  is  because  they  are  able  to  hypnotize  their  "subject." 
This  is  the  wrong  point  of  view,  as  we  all  know,  and  even  though 
many  things  can  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  hypnotism, 
it  has  no  place  in  salesmanship.  In  order  to  make  a  sale,  the 
salesman  must  have  control  of  the  interview  at  all  times,  and 
he  cannot  expect  to  control  it  unless  he  has  a  pleasing  and  power- 
ful personality. 

Order-takers.  A  few  goods  tend  to  sell  themselves  through 
their  merits  alone,  and  many  salesmen  think  themselves  "star 
salesmen"  because  they  can  sell  goods  of  this  variety.  Goods 
for  which  there  is  a  ready  demand  and  which  are  accepted  by  all 
merchants  at  all  times  (they  are  few  and  far  between)  require 
no  salesmanship  to  sell.  Many  products,  however,  do  sell  easily 
and  command  repeat  orders  whenever  the  salesman  calls.  The 
salesman  who  just  accepts  an  order  without  attempting  to  sell 
against  resistance  requires  practically  no  salesmanship  training; 
for  he  is  an  "order-taker."  He  "waits  on  trade"  and  does  not 
attempt  to  influence  others  to  accept  his  point  of  view  if  he  has 
one.  This  applies  either  in  the  retail  store  or  on  the  road.  This 
man  takes  orders  for  goods  that  are  wanted,  that  men  are  deter- 
mined to  buy  because  they  need  them. 

The  order-taker  enters  the  store  of  a  customer,  and  the  usual 
approach  is:  "Well,  Mr.  Hackett,  what  can  I  do  for  you  today?" 
or  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Davis,  how  are  you  fixed  for  'dust-down' 
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today?  Have  you  plenty  of  brushes  and  brooms?"  All  he 
wants  is  to  take  the  order  and  get  out  in  a  hurry  so  that  he  can 
get  around  and  take  more  orders,  or  finish  up  his  calls  so  that  he 
can  go  to  the  ball  game  in  the  afternoon.  He  is  not  interested 
in  service  or  in  his  merchandise,  and  often  is  actually  insulted  if 
the  merchant  takes  some  of  his  valuable  time  asking  questions 
about  his  goods;  for  he  assumes  that  everybody  already  knows 
what  his  goods  are,  and  that  they  are  so  well  known  that  they 
require  no  explanation.  The  order-taker  seldom  requires  the 
personality  demanded  in  the  real  salesman,  for  he  does  not  have 
to  arrange  for  interviews  under  difficult  conditions ;  he  does  not 
have  to  plan  his  approach  and  find  out  the  underlying  motives 
influencing  a  favorable  decision  by  each  individual  with  whom 
he  talks ;  he  does  not  need  to  meet  the  resistance  which  is  offered 
by  so  many  prospective  buyers  when  he  tells  them  what  he  is 
selling;  and  he  does  not  have  to  be  diplomatic,  tactful,  and  re- 
sourceful.    That  is  why  he  is  not  a  true  salesman. 

The  positive  mind.  Many  a  man  has  wondered  just  what  is 
meant  by  the  statement,  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success.".  It 
sounds  foolish  until  it  is  analyzed,  but  it  means  just  this:  no  man 
can  be  a  success  unless  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  will  be  one. 
That  frame  of  mind  brings  positive  ideas,  or,  in  other  words,  an 
affirmative  mental  attitude.  If  a  man  thinks  that  he  can  do  a 
thing,  he  is  much  more  certain  of  doing  it  than  if  he  wonders 
and  doubts  about  it. 

Robert  W.  Porter,  in  Administration,  says:  "Salesmen  are  high- 
strung,  emotional,  and  impressionistic,  and  nothing  succeeds  like 
success  in  their  work.  A  salesman  is  a  tube,  which  will  hold 
either  a  negative  or  a  positive  quality.  When  the  positive  goes 
out,  the  negative  comes  in,  and  vice  versa. 

"If  salesmen  would  observe  three  simple  rules,  they  could  guard 
against  'picking  up'  the  customer's  negative  attitude,  maintain 
a  positive  attitude,  and  dominate  the  situation.  These  rules  are 
as  follows: 

"1.  Look  the  customer  straight  in  the  eye  and  make  each  posi- 
tive statement  with  a  firm  voice;  a  voice  that  carries  conviction 
and  sincerity;  conversely,  do  not  look  the  customer  in  the  eye 
while  he  is  voicing  his  negative  objections.  The  man  with  the 
steady  eye  and  the  firm  voice  controls  the  interview.  In  order 
to  show  the  customer  respect,  instead  of  looking  him  in  the  eye, 
concentrate  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose.  He  will  assume  that  you 
are  looking  in  his  eye,  and  yet  his  gaze  will  have  no  confusing 
effect  upon  you. 
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"2.  Allow  the  customer  to  talk  without  interruption,  contra- 
diction, or  argumentation.  He  may  be  falling  in  love  with  his 
voice.  But  while  he  is  getting  'negative  all  over/  you  should 
keep  your  eye  on  his  nose  and  study  the  appeal  you  will  make 
in  'rebuttal'  when  he  stops  for  air.  Keep  varying  your  funda- 
mental argument  at  each  opening,  looking  directly  in  his  eye 
while  you  are  talking  positively,  and  looking  directly  at  his  nose 
while  he  is  talking  negatively.  In  this  manner  you  block  his 
negative  influence  and  remain  positive.  It  is  simply,  then,  a 
question  of  argument,  endurance,  and  sales  ability  in  registering. 

"3.  When  the  salesman  loses  out,  he  invariably  absorbs  some 
of  the  victorious  customer's  negative  quality.  He  should  rid 
his  system  of  this  immediately  after  leaving  the  customer,  replace 
it  with  a  positive  quality,  and  resell  himself  on  the  arguments 
that  have  failed  to  register.  When  a  salesman  continually  fails 
to  make  sales  without  endeavoring  to  recharge  himself  with  posi- 
tive qualities,  he  is  known  as  'sales-sick,'  and  requires  expert 
attention." 

The  above  quotation  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  salesman  some 
constructive  ideas  on  the  retention  of  the  positive  attitude  which 
is  so  important  in  all  forms  of  success.  The  salesman  who  sells 
himself  thoroughly  on  his  proposition,  his  house,  and  his  own 
ability  to  sell  to  others  has  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
that  self-confidence  that  leads  to  the  positive  attitude. 

The  following  quotation  illustrates  the  application  of  the  posi- 
tive attitude.  It  shows  how  "one  salesman"  lost  a  sale  because 
of  a  negative  attitude  and  how  another  succeeded  because  his 
attitude  was  positive.  R.  McWilliam,  of  Westinghouse  Electric 
Co.,  says :  "The  newsboys  in  New  York,  by  a  ruling  of  the  com- 
panies, are  not  supposed  to  peddle  their  papers  on  the  stations 
or  in  the  trains  of  the  subway.  However,  after  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  any  number  of  them  invade  these  subterranean  fields. 

"The  other  night  I  was  on  my  way  home  via  the  'sub/  seated 
just  inside  the  end  door  of  one  of  the  cars.  From  the  next  car 
came  the  indistinct  cry  'Morn'  pape's — Morn'  pape's.' 

"The  voice  drew  nearer.  Finally  a  husky  six-footer  entered 
the  car  with  a  bundle  of  morning  editions  under  his  arm. 

"The  train  was  just  pulling  into  a  station.  'Morn'  pape's — 
Morn'  pa — '  The  fellow  cut  short  his  cry  and  froze  in  his  tracks. 
Then,  with  an  uneasy  glance  over  his  shoulder  as  he  turned,  made 
for  the  door.  Naturally  curious,  I  looked  toward  the  opposite 
end  of  the  car  to  find,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  his  hasty  retreat. 
I  found  it  in  the  shape  of  a  big  policeman. 
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"Just  as  the  train  started  again,  another  newsboy  entered  the 
car.  He  was  a  little  chap  and  seemed  hardly  able  to  handle  the 
huge  bundle  of  papers  that  he  carried  in  a  strap  slung  across  one 
shoulder. 

"I  wondered  what  he  would  do  when  he  discovered  the  police- 
man. It  didn't  take  long  to  find  out.  That  kid  didn't  hesitate 
a  bit.  He  went  right  up  to  the  'Blue  Coat'  and  sold  him  a  paper. 
Four  other  men  in  that  part  of  the  car  also  bought  papers. 

"The  big  fellow  lost  five  sales.  Why?  Because  he  lacked 
nerve.  The  presence  of  the  policeman  had  hopelessly  destroyed 
his  morale.  He  'knew'  that  he  couldn't  sell  a  paper  to  that  cop ; 
he'd  probably  be  arrested  instead ;  so  he  ran  away. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  any  salesman  should  break  rules 
or  laws  in  order  to  make  a  sale,  but  don't  allow  yourself  to  be 
stopped  by  mental  hazards.  No  man  ever  made  a  sale  who  ap- 
proached a  prospect  thinking,  'It  can't  be  done.'  If  you  think 
you  can't,  you  won't." 

The  ideo-motor  principle.  Some  time  ago  a  prominent  psy- 
chologist happened  to  be  out  riding  with  a  friend  in  his  car. 
The  curves  in  the  road  were  marked  with  black  lines  painted  in 
the  center  to  keep  the  automobilist  on  "his"  side  of  the  highway. 
This  day  the  painters  had  been  at  work  and  to  protect  their  labors 
until  the  paint  became  dry,  they  had  covered  the  lines  with 
boards,  the  end  of  one  overlapping  the  next  one  to  it,  and  so  on 
around  the  curve.  This  man  noticed  that  his  friend  seemed 
worried  and  ill  at  ease  on  one  long  curve  and  kept  edging  over 
toward  the  boards  as  he  drove.  Before  he  had  proceeded  halfway 
around  the  curve  he  ran  on  to  them,  scattering  them  in  all  direc- 
tions and  nearly  overturning  the  car.  His  first  remark  was:  "I 
just  knew  I  would  hit  those  boards  before  I  got  through  and 
the  harder  I  tried  to  keep  away  from  them  the  surer  I  was  to 
hit  them."  The  driver  was  not  a  careless  man.  He  always  kept 
his  car  under  control  and  never  seemed  rattled.  The  accident 
occurred  not  because  he  could  not  keep  the  car  away  from  the 
boards,  but  because  when  he  first  saw  them,  the  thought  entered 
his  mind  that  he  might  run  on  to  them,  and  it  became  so  fixed 
that  it  produced  what  is  known  as  an  ideo-motor  response;  for, 
according  to  the  ideo-motor  law,  any  thought  that  enters  the 
mind  and  is  harbored  there  creates  a  motor  impulse  which  tends 
to  carry  that  thought  into  action.  If  this  man  had  dismissed 
the  thought  from  his  mind,  he  would  not  have  hit  the  boards; 
but  as  they  continued  along  his  course  and  acted  as  a  constant 
reminder,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  him  to  rid  his  mind  of 
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the  impulse.  He  saw  himself  doing  the  act  he  wanted  to  avoid 
doing — he  had  a  mental  picture  of  himself  driving  right  over  the 
boards — and  that  was  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  corresponding 
ideo-motor  action. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  can  be  applied  to  salesmanship.  If 
the  salesman  assumes  an  affirmative  mental  attitude  and  com- 
bines that  with  a  lot  of  courage,  persistence,  self-confidence,  and, 
above  all,  cheerfulness,  he  will  succeed  in  his  work. 

Paul  D.  Hugon  says :  "  When  the  Will  and  the  Imagination 
are  in  conflict,  the  Imagination  inevitably  wins  the  day.'  This  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  formulas  of  Dr.  Coue  in  his  system  of 
Autosuggestion. 

"He  further  elaborates  this  simple  formula  of  his  theory  by 
demonstrating  that,  the  more  will  power  we  use,  the  less  we 
achieve  results. 

"Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  sell  anything  will  at  once  feel 
a  guilty  pang.  We  were  all  wrong,  then,  when  we  heroically 
resolved  to  close  that  sale  or  die?  And  that  happy-go-lucky 
competitor,  who  got  away  with  the  order,  was  doing  the  right 
thing?  So  it  seems.  According  to  Coue,  the  thought,  'I  will 
make  that  sale/  promptly  called  the  subconscious  response,  'Oh! 
but  you  can't!'  and  the  Imagination  having  established  the  im- 
possibility firmly  before  us,  proceeded  to  produce  all  the  actions 
on  our  part  which  would  make  the  desired  result  impossible:  a 
strained  face,  due  to  the  conflict  between  Will  to  get  the  order 
and  Imagination  which  created  the  obstacle;  a  nervous  voice; 
failure  to  observe  the  mood  of  the  prospect  and  to  respond ;  over- 
crowding of  the  sales  arguments;  and  consequently  forgetting 
of  the  ones  that  mattered  most. 

"How  did  the  other  fellow  do  it?  Whether  he  knows  it  or  not, 
he  started  with  a  subconscious  thought,  'I  don't  care  whether 
I  get  that  business  or  not;  that  man's  interest  is  to  give  it  to  me 
and  he  is  sure  to  see  it  that  way;  so  why  should  I  worry?  It's  a 
cinch,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it  easy  as  winking/  His  entire  or- 
ganism having  taken  up  the  cue,  every  one  of  his  movements 
carried  out  that  suggestion  of  nonchalant  triumph  which 
promptly  caused  the  ink  to  flow  along  the  dotted  line. 

Subconscious  reactions.  "The  prospect's  reaction  was  equally, 
simple.  Scientists  have  repeatedly  shown  that  Man,  not  mon- 
key, is  the  most  imitative  animal.  Our  face  unconsciously  tries 
to. make  itself  like  every  face  it  sees  in  turn.  Look  at  a  noble 
face,  and  you  feel  nobleness.  Look  at  a  cheerful  countenance, 
and  you  catch  yourself  smiling.    Glimpse  a  grouch  entering  your 
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office,  and  you  want  to  snarl  at  him.  This  mimicry  is  part  of 
the  mechanism  whereby  we  understand  other  people's  expres- 
sions. 

"It  all  comes  back  to  the  so-called  James-Lange  theory  of  the 
emotions.  We  cannot  think  without  expressing  the  thought. 
The  entire  body,  from  the  face  to  the  innermost  cells  of  the  in- 
testines, reacts  instantly  to  every  thought  we  think.  And,  con- 
versely, every  attitude  we  assume  successfully  creates  the  thought. 
Smile  and  you  feel  happy.  Feel  happy  and  you  smile.  The 
entire  physical  machine  of  Man  is  one  unit,  which  moves  by  in- 
finitesimal adjustments,  but  almost  instantaneously. 

"So,  when  your  prospect  sees  you,  his  face,  adjusting  itself 
immediately  to  yours,  reads  your  feeling,  which  is  one  of  strained 
resolve  and  doubt.  Having  felt  just  what  you  feel,  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  doubt  of  your  proposition,  just  as  you  are  possessed 
of  doubt  of  his  acceptance,  and  thereafter  every  move  by  both 
of  you  leads  directly  to  his  refusal  of  the  offer.  The  more 
you  both  use  your  will  to  the  contrary,  the  more,  according  to 
Coue,  your  Imagination  brushes  the  Will  aside  and  decides  other- 
wise. 

"In  the  case  of  your  competitor,  the  same  rule  applies  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  radiates  confidence,  and  the  prospect  at 
once  adjusts  his  face  and  all  his  muscles  to  mimic  that  confidence, 
whereupon  he  immediately  feels  confident.  Imagination  now 
aiding,  he  makes  all  the  moves  that  will  lead  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  deal,  and  the  order  is  signed  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  both,  without  either  of  them  being  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  procedure." 

There  are  other  elements  that  must  be  considered,  however. 
No  man  can  work  hard  unless  he  has  the  physical  strength  to 
support  his  mental  determination.  This  calls  for  health  and 
vigor.  Once  obtained,  it  should  be  carefully  guarded;  it  is  too 
difficult  to  regain  once  it  is  lost.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  The  salesman  should  guard  against 
loss  of  health  that  he  may  have  full  use  of  his  mental  powers. 

The  salesman's  equipment.  With  educational  training  in 
salesmanship,  a  healthy  body,  and  a  positive  mental  attitude, 
any  man  is  equipped  with  the  essentials  that  should  make  him 
a  successful  man,  a  man  who  will  be  looked  up  to,  respected,  and 
admired.  The  man  who  has  the  affirmative  attitude  will  be  able 
to  contend  with  emergencies  when  they  arise,  and  they  arise  often 
in  the  work  of  the  salesman.  It  will  make  him  resourceful,  and 
he  will  find  that  no  one  upon  whom  he  calls  will  be  able  easily 
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to  put  him  on  the  defensive.  No  contest  has  ever  been  won 
through  defensive  tactics  alone.  There  must  be  an  element  of 
offensive  present  in  order  to  win.  A  team  that  is  drilled  in  de- 
fensive tactics  alone  may  keep  its  opponents  from  crossing  its 
goal  line,  but  it  will  not  win  games;  to  do  that  it  must  be  able 
to  score  for  itself.  One  of  the  greatest  field  generals  during  the 
First  World  War  said,  "The  best  defense  is  a  good  offense."  The 
other  side  may  score ;  but  if  the  team  is  skilled  in  offense,  it  will 
score  more  than  its  opponents  do,  and  as  success  is  measured  by 
comparative  results,  all  that  is  necessary  for  success  is  to  score 
more  than  the  other  fellow,  whatever  his  score  may  be. 

The  negative  mind.  Elmer  E.  Ferris,  in  his  book  Developing 
Sales  Personality,  says:  "The  negative-minded  man  lacks  motive 
impulses  toward  achievement  and  hence  usually  fails.  The 
mind  of  the  quitter  usually  has  a  negative  slant."  This  is  only 
too  true,  and  one  sees  it  every  day  in  almost  every  walk  of  life. 
The  man  who  is  a  failure  seldom  walks  with  his  head  up,  his 
chest  out,  and  looking  everyone  in  the  eye.  Failure  has  "gotten 
to"  this  man,  and  he  cannot  master  that  thought  or  dismiss  it 
from  his  mind.  All  men  receive  negative  thoughts  which  are 
not  always  easy  to  dispose  of;  but  if  they  can  apply  a  little  Coue- 
ism — sometimes  termed  autosuggestion — they  are  encouraging 
the  positive  mental  attitude  so  necessary  in  their  work. 

Some  people  have  personalities  which  approach  a  sort  of 
magnetism.  Everyone  whom  they  meet  feels  their  personality 
as  soon  as  they  speak  or  sometimes  when  they  just  enter  the 
room.  This  sort  of  personality  the  salesman  can  cultivate  and 
apply  to  very  good  advantage  in  selling.  He  can  acquire  it 
through  observation  and  constant  practice.  He  should  analyze 
just  what  it  is  that  makes  people  respected.  It  may  be  their 
bearing  and  appearance  which  stand  out  most  strikingly  at  first, 
but  these  qualities  alone  can  never  continue  to  impress  one,  for 
they  soon  wear  off,  and  the  true  make-up  of  the  individual  is 
revealed.  Personality  is  more  than  superficial  characteristics — 
it  is  character — and  shows  in  the  actions,  facial  expressions,  and 
thoughts  of  the  person.  In  order  to  have  a  pleasing  personality 
one  must  act  and  think  accordingly.  Evil  thoughts  tend  to  pro- 
duce evil  actions  and,  even  though  the  actions  are  never  carried 
out,  they  may  be  revealed  in  the  expression  of  the  face.  It  is  a 
generally  accepted  theory  that  a  man's  character  can  be  read  in 
his  face.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  as  where  expression 
has  been  cultivated — the  poker  face — but  exigencies  arise,  the 
poker  face  is  forgotten,  and  the  true  character  shows. 
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For  these  reasons,  the  salesman's  life  must  be  a  clean  one,  and 
his  thoughts  must  not  be  allowed  to  stray.  Much  of  his  per- 
sonality can  be  built  in  that  way.  Clean  living  insures  good 
health  and  a  capacity  for  energetic  working  and  thinking,  two 
of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  successful  salesman.  The  day  of 
the  salesman  with  the  shady  stories  has  passed.  He  is  no  longer 
considered  the  type  of  man  who  is  qualified  to  represent  a 
respectable  company. 

The  following  poem  serves  as  an  example  of  the  positive  mental 
attitude — courage,  persistence,  and  self-confidence.  Every  sales- 
man should  read  it;  in  fact,  there  is  inspiration  in  it  for  all  men. 

IT  COULDN'T  BE  DONE 

Somebody  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done, 

But  he,  with  a  chuckle,  replied, 
That  "maybe  it  couldn't,"  but  he  would  be  one 

Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he  tried. 

So  he  buckled  right  in  with  a  trace  of  a  grin 

On  his  face.    If  he  worried,  he  hid  it — 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

Somebody  scoffed:  "Oh,  you'll  never  do  that — 

At  least  no  one  ever  has  done  it;" 
But  he  took  off  his  coat  and  he  took  off  his  hat, 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he'd  begun  it. 

There  are  thousands  to  tell  you  it  cannot  be  done, 

There  are  thousands  to  prophesy  failure; 
There  are  thousands  to  point  out  to  you,  one  by  one, 

The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you. 

But  just  buckle  in  with  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

Then  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it; 
Just  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the  thing 

That  "cannot  be  done" — and  you'll  do  it. 

Edgar  A.  Guest. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  introversion?    What  is  extroversion?    What  is  ambiversion? 

2.  Would  introverts  make  good  salesmen?    Why? 

3.  How  can  you  distinguish  between  introverts  and  extroverts? 

4.  What  is  personality?    How  can  it  be  developed  in  an  individual? 

5.  Which  is  the  more  important:  individuality  in  the  salesman  or  the 
prestige  of  the  house?    What  are  the  factors  on  both  sides  of  the  question? 
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6.  Has  hypnotism  a  place  in  modern  salesmanship?    Why? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  order-taker  and  a  salesman? 

8.  What  has  the  order-taker  done  to  promote  the  science  of  salesmanship? 

9.  Of  what  importance  is  personality  in  retail  salesmanship?    Why? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  the  positive  mind?     How  can  it  be  developed? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  a  negative  attitude?    How  does  it  appear  in  a  person? 

12.  How  does  the  negative  attitude  affect  selling?     Give  reasons. 

13.  What  is  the  so-called  ideo-motor  principle?  How  does  it  apply  to 
salesmanship,  and  how  may  it  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  salesman? 

14.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement:  "Nothing  succeeds  like  success"? 

15.  Why  is  it  that  a  man's  character  can  generally  be  read  in  his  face? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Discussion  of  the  question  "Which  is  of  greater  importance,  the  house 
or  the  salesman?"  has  waged  for  many  years.  Read  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter;  take  one  side  of  the  problem,  defend  it  in  debate  form,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  support  your  assertions  in  class. 

2.  Outline  a  method  whereby  negative  selling  may  be  used  effectively. 

3.  How  would  you  go  about  developing  a  definite  selling  personality? 
Describe  in  detail. 

4.  Write  a  description  of  some  person  who  has  a  strong,  positive  personality, 
describing  his  actions  and  characteristics.  Then  draw  your  conclusions  as  to 
why  this  person  inspires  confidence. 

5.  Select  some  person  who  has  a  negative  personality  and  point  out  those 
characteristics  which  suggest  that  he  could  never  be  a  successful  salesman. 
Tell  why. 

6.  Describe  some  incident  in  your  own  experience  which  involved  the  so- 
called  ideo-motor  principle. 

7.  Many  people  claim  that  "luck"  plays  a  large  part  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  people.  Tell  in  about  3,000  words  what  your  own  attitude  is  on 
the  subject,  drawing  from  acquaintances  and  personal  experience. 

CASE  1 

THE  ABC  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

The  ABC  Department  Store  is  a  large  department  store  featuring  both 
private  brands  and  nationally  advertised  products.  It  is  located  in  Chicago, 
111.,  and  does  an  annual  volume  of  business  amounting  to  $2,000,000. 

The  executives  of  this  company  are  very  progressive  and  for  the  last  five 
years  have  been  spending  large  sums  of  money  on  customer,  market,  and 
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competition  analysis.  A  recent  survey  revealed  that  the  percentage  of  pur- 
chases as  compared  with  the  number  of  people  entering  the  store  was  very 
low.  Comparisons  were  made  with  friendly  competitors  in  the  same  city 
and  also  with  department  stores  in  other  cities.  The  results  showed  that 
the  ABC  Department  Store  was  very  near  the  bottom.  The  executives  then 
decided  to  engage  in  a  very  active  program  for  the  training  of  their  salespeople. 
Special  attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  formulation  of  a  training  program 
that,  would  be  short  enough  and  yet  complete  enough  to  train  the  floating 
sales  force.  Personality  and  mental  attitude  were  to  be  stressed  in  this 
training  campaign. 

Assignment  on  This  Case 

Suggest  ways  and  means  for  a  continuous  training  program  which  would 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  ABC  Department  Store.  Also  suggest  plans  for  the 
training  of  a  special  force  for  Christmas  and  other  holiday  rush  periods. 


CASE  2 

THE  ALL-ELECTRIC  WASHING  MACHINE  CO. 

The  All-Electric  Washing  Machine  Company  has  a  small  electric  washer 
which  is  a  sure-fire  seller.  Even  when  the  washer  was  introduced,  it  took 
little  effort  on  the  salesmen's  part  to  sell  it.  The  company  backed  up  the 
product  with  a  good  advertising  program.  The  men  had  only  to  take  orders 
and  were  interested  mainly  in  increasing  their  own  commissions,  giving  no 
time  whatsoever  to  the  dealers  in  helping  them  create  window  displays,  special 
merchandising  plans,  feature  sales,  or  other  aids  or  services.  The  sales  of  the 
company  fell  sharply,  and  the  salesmen  based  their  complaints  on  a  com- 
petitive washer  that  was  not  so  good,  but  was  selling  for  $10.00  less.  The 
salesmanager  was  at  his  wits'  end  as  to  what  to  do.  He  finally  decided  to 
do  one  of  three  things:  (1)  hire  a  new  sales  force  completely  doing  away 
with  these  "order-takers"  and  get  men  who  were  interested;  (2)  take  in  the 
present  staff  and  give  them  a  training  course  which  would  stamp  out  these 
evil  practices  they  had  fallen  into;  or  (3)  change  their  commission  method 
of  payment  to  salaries.  The  salesmanager  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  put  the  men  on  a  straight  salary  and  take  away  the  commission  idea, 
which  he  thought  would  take  away  part  of  the  just  "order-taking"  incentive. 

Assignment  on  This  Case 

Discuss  these  three  plans  of  the  management  and  decide  which  plan  you 
think  should  be  used.  Of  what  value  is  a  salesman's  personality  in  a  case 
such  as  this? 


CHAPTER  VI 
Basic  Psychological  Principles  of  Selling 

"True  Glory  lies  in  the  Silent  Conquest  of  Ourselves." — Thompson. 

Desires.  All  men  have  wants.  There  is  hardly  a  man  living 
who  does  not  want  one  thing  or  another;  for  if  he  has  absolutely 
no  desires,  he  will  die.  Because  all  men  differ  in  varying  degrees, 
their  wants  are  also  varied,  both  in  the  kinds  of  things  they  want 
and  the  intensity  of  the  desire  for  them.  On  the  whole,  the 
wants  of  most  men  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

DESIRES  COMMON  TO  ALL  PERSONS  IN  VARYING  DEGREES 

OF  INTENSITY 


1.  Eating — things      which      taste 

12. 

Comfort  for  family. 

good. 

13. 

Safety — security  from  danger. 

2.  Rest — leisure — sleep. 

14. 

Faithfulness  and  loyalty. 

3.  Warmth     and     coolness — com- 

15. 

Prestige  and  power: 

fort. 

a.  Socially. 

4.  Lightening  of  work. 

b.  Financially. 

5.  Attractive  appearance  in: 

16. 

Entertainment  and  sport: 

a.  Style. 

a.  Play. 

b.  Beauty. 

b.  Work. 

6.  Popularity  with  others. 

c.  Hunting  and  fishing. 

7.  Hospitality — companionship. 

d.  Amusements. 

8.  Respect. 

(1)  Mental. 

9.  Envy  by  others. 

(2)  Physical. 

0.  To  direct  and  handle  others. 

17. 

To  provide  for  and  help  others 

1.  Pleasant  home. 

18. 

To  imitate  others. 

Unreasoned  wants.  Some  of  these  desires  are  prompted  by 
reason,  but  others  are  simply  the  result  of  "want,"  with  no 
apparent  reason  to  justify  them.  Take  eating,  for  example; 
man  eats  because  he  likes  to,  because  food  tastes  good  to  him. 
Man  sleeps  because  he  is  tired  and  must  rest  before  he  can  go  on 
with  his  work  or  his  play.  Man  wants  to  be  comfortable,  because 
he  enjoys  comfort  and  likes  to  take  life  easy.  But  are  these  the 
reasons  why  he  eats,  sleeps,  and  takes  it  easy?    Some  authors 
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say  that  man  eats  to  live,  he  sleeps  to  live,  and  he  rests  to  fit 
himself  for  the  work  of  procuring  sustenance  for  himself  and 
his  loved  ones.  But  these  are  not  the  reasons  why  he  does  these 
things.  He  does  not  eat  merely  because  he  knows  that  he  cannot 
live  unless  he  does  eat.  He  eats  because  he  gets  satisfaction 
from  it,  because  he  has  a  want,  or  a  craving,  for  food.  He 
sleeps  because  he  wants  to  sleep,  not  because  he  has  reasoned 
that  without  sleep  he  cannot  function  properly.  Man  does 
all  these  things  because  he  has  an  "urge"  which  makes  him 
want  to  do  them.  He  eats  because  he  has  a  craving  for  food, 
and  he  sleeps  because  he  "just  cannot  keep  his  eyes  open." 
These  desires,  then,  are  not  wants  prompted  by  reason  on  the 
part  of  man.  They  come  to  him  as  avidities,  which  must 
be  acknowledged  and  submitted  to  if  he  is  to  continue  his 
existence.  They  are  a  part  of  him.  They  are  in  his  make-up 
and  cannot  be  eliminated ;  for  they  mean  his  very  existence.  The 
only  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  desires  is  to 
be  found  in  the  creation  of  man.  He  was  created  with  these 
wants;  for  without  them  he  would  cease  to  exist.  If  man  were 
not  made  to  grow  hungry,  he  would  often  neglect  to  eat.  If  man 
did  not  grow  tired  and  "have  to  take"  sleep,  he  would  soon  wear 
out.  Thus  these  are  nature's  own  methods  of  making  man  do 
the  things  which  preserve  his  life  and  are  not  prompted  by  ra- 
tional thinking  on  his  part.  Of  course,  in  the  present  day,  man, 
through  reason  and  scientific  investigation,  has  modified  many 
of  his  ways  of  eating  and  sleeping.  He  has  modified  the  form 
and  substance  of  what  he  eats,  and  chooses  conditions  that 
enable  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  these  activities. 
O^ase  and  comfort.  The  great  majority  of  people  are  inter- 
ested in  things  which  help  to  make  their  work  easier  or  which 
eliminate  it  entirely  in  order  that  they  may  have  more  time  for 
the  things  that  they  "enjoy."  This  interest  is  only  one  expres- 
sion of  the  desire  for  comfori>— it  allows  them  more  time  for 
enjoyment.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  salesman  who 
can  show  either  the  businessman  or  his  wife  some  contrivance 
that  will  eliminate  some  of  his  or  her  work  or  make  it  easier  has 
a  powerful  appeal.  He  has  an  appeal  that  is  almost  certain  to 
register  and  create  a  want,  not  for  the  article  itself,  but  for  what 
it  will  do  for  them. 

Rivalry.  All  men  and  women  like  to  be  attractively  dressed. 
They  want  to  feel  that  they  are  objects  of  admiration;  for  in 
man  the  sense  of  rivalry  is  still  keen.  Every  man  likes  to  feel 
that  his  wife  is  the  best-appearing  and  best-mannered  woman 
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in  the  company  and  for  this  reason  an  appeal  to  this  spirit  of 
rivalry  is  strong  and  very  successful,  when  utilized  by  the  shrewd 
salesman  who  knows  human  nature.  Popularity  is  another 
form  of  this  spirit  of  rivalry.  Man,  being  gregarious,  wants  to 
obtain  the  admiration  of  his  fellow  beings;  thus  he  satisfies  that 
desire  for  pride. 

Hospitality  and  companionship.  These  are  still  other  indica- 
tions of  man's  gregariousness.  Most  people  value  their  friends, 
and  the  more  they  have,  the  greater  their  "popularity."  The 
greatness  of  a  man  is  generally  measured  in  terms  of  his  friends. 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  gregariousness  of  the  human  race  is 
that  when  man  lived  in  a  primeval  state,  he  was  probably  in- 
dividualistic. Every  stranger  was  his  enemy,  and  he  hated  to 
see  one  come  near.  He  was  afraid  that  he  would  lose  his  home, 
his  children,  his  food,  or  his  life;  for  in  those  days  there  were  no 
moral  or  legal  codes,  and  every  man's  security  depended  upon 
his  own  individual  cunning  and  strength.  As  civilization  ad- 
vanced, man  found  that  there  were  certain  advantages  in  living  in 
communities.  It  meant  a  greater  security  gained  through  co- 
operation, and  the  group  effort  combined  more  effectively  to  ward 
off  the  dangers  which  heretofore  he  had  met  single-handed. 
Hence,  we  find  in  the  development  of  every  race  the  rise  from 
the  individualistic,  independent  life  to  the  social  dependence  of 
some  upon  others.  Through  the  benefits  which  man  found  to 
exist  in  this  manner  of  living,  he  developed  a  desire  to  have  many 
friends,  because  the  more  friends  he  had,  the  greater  was  his  pro- 
tection' and  the  securer  his  life.  One  of  the  most  severe  punish- 
ments that  can  be  meted  out  to  prisoners  is  solitary  confinement, 
and  men  have  shrunk  from  this  more  than  from  anything  else 
that  prison  officials  can  inflict.  Man  has  developed  to  the  point 
— wjjere  he  must  have  the  companionship  of  others  to  be  happy. 
Friends  mean  protection.  This  is  probably  one  reason  why  we 
love  friends.  We  like  to  have  them  on  all  sides  of  us  to  share 
our  joys  and  sorrows;  for  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  they 
mean  added  protection.  However,  we  seldom  take  the  trouble 
to  analyze  our  feelings  to  the  extent  of  determining  just  why  we 
like  other  people  and  much  company.  Another  reason  for  this 
desire — and  we  have  learned  that  we  can  acquire  it  through  hos- 
pitality— is  the  feeling- of  pride.  We  want  many  friends,  because 
they  show  that  we  are  popular,  and  we  know  that  everyone  can- 
not have  as  many  as  he  wishes.  We  have  something  which  not 
all  others  can  have ;  this  is  the  very  reason  we  want  it.  The  old 
spirit  of  rivalry  again  asserts  itself,  and  the  individualistic  spirit 
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of  our  ancestors  becomes  rejuvenated,  though  accomplished 
through  a  social  desire.  Pride,  then,  is  just  another  form  of 
rivalry;  for  did  anyone  ever  see  a  person  who  was  proud  of  an 
attainment  possessed  by  everyone?  No,  the  things  which  man 
wants  most,  outside  of  the  absolute  necessities  to  maintain  life 
and  health,  are  the  things  which  ;uot  everyone  else  can  have. 
There  is  no  particular  thrill  for  most  people  in  doing  what  every- 
one else  can  do,  nor  in  having  things  that  everyone  else  can  have ; 
but  let  him  think  that  there  are  but  few  who  have  such  privileges, 
and  he  will  prize  them  more  than  almost  anything  else  he  can 
obtain.  Why?  Because  of  that  desire  to  be  admired  by  others, 
to  be  looked  up  to  and  respected  by  friends.  Through  the  ac- 
complishment of  something  which  many  others  have  failed  to 
attain,  new  admirers  are  acquired  and  hence  greater  safety  and 
security. 

Envy.  This  same  spirit  exists  in  still  other  forms.  Envy  is 
the  reaction  rivalry  desires  to  create;  for  without  envy  on  the 
part  of  others  these  things  for  which  men  strive  would  give  no 
satisfaction,  no  pride.  In  fact,  this  "urge"  is  a  very  potent  factor 
in  the  lives  of  all  men,  and  the  salesman  who  can  adapt  his 
selling  to  this  desire  has  an  agency  at  his  command  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  men  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years. 

Take,  for  example,  the  newly  commissioned  officer.  He  walks 
with  his  head  up,  his  body  erect,  and  his  chest  thrust  out  with 
an  air  of  accomplishment  that  few  can  help  but  notice.  People 
say  he  is  proud.  Of  course  he  is  proud ;  for  out  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  odd  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  there 
are  but  few  who  have  the  capacity,  the  courage,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  officers,  whose  word  or  command  is  respected 
and  obeyed.  It  is  the  feeling  in  him  that  he  is  being  envied  by 
others  which  makes  him  proud ;  for  he  knows  he  has  accomplished 
what  many  men  have  dreamed  of,  but  few  have  attained. 

Sex.  Another  agency  which  serves  to  make  the  desire  to  feel 
proud  a  strong  one  is  the  sex  instinct,  which  is  recognized  by  all 
natural  scientists  to  be  the  second  strongest  instinct  in  man. 
Take  the  example  of  the  young  officer  again;  he  knows  that  his^ 
new  uniform  is  "snappy"  and  that  gives  him  a  dignity  and  bear- 
ing  that  men  dressed  in  business  suits  seldom  have.  He  knows 
that  the  opposite  sex  admire  his  carriage  and  bearing,  that  he 
will  be  one  of  the  future  protectors  of  their  homes  and  country, 
that  he  is  a  man  capable  of  handling  and  directing  others,  and 
that  he  must  be  strong  and  noble.  Although  he  seldom  stops  to 
analyze  his  own  feelings  in  the  matter,  if  he  should  do  so,  he 
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would  probably  have  to  admit  these  points.  He  feels  them  in- 
tuitively, and  that  feeling  makes  him  proud.  But  if  every  man 
were  on  the  same  plane,  if  every  man  in  the  country  were  given 
such  a  rank  and  uniform,  and  every  man  had  just  as  responsible 
a  position,  then  there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  excel  others, 
and  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  excel. 

Comfort  for  self  and  family.  Desire  for  a  comfortable  home 
and  comfort  for  the  family  is  something  that  every  normal  in- 
dividual gets  at  some  time  in  his  life.  This  is  only  natural,  when 
we  stop  to  consider  our  mission  here  on  earth.  The  great  Maker 
of  all  things  knew  that,  just  as  with  eating  and  sleeping,  if  we 
were  not  made  with  that  desire  born  within  us  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  beings,  we  would  soon  become  individualistic,  and  the  race 
would  die  out.  For  this  reason,  after  a  certain  time  in  our  lives, 
we  are  made  to  crave  the  company  of  the  opposite  sex,  to  marry 
and  have  children.  Not  only  that,  but  we  are  given  that  love 
for  our  offspring  which  makes  us  care  for  them  and  give  them 
the  best  of  everything  to  sustain  their  lives  and  make  them 
happy,  even  though  it  may  mean  privation  and  sacrifice  on  our 
part.  For  this  reason,  parental  love  is  a  vital  part  of  our  lives; 
for  without  it  the  race  would  soon  be  extinguished. 

Sympathy.  Our  modern  method  of  living  in  communities  has 
modified  some  of  our  more  primeval  desires  and  wants  until 
gradually  we  have  adjusted  ourselves  to  our  environment.  We 
like  to  help  others  who  are  in  need,  either  because  of  pride  in  the 
act,  or  to  satisfy  our  sympathies  that  are  aroused  by  imagining 
ourselves  as  these  unfortunates.  This  sympathy,  however,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  modern  civilization,  and  does  not  date  back 
so  far  as  the  more  egotistical  desires  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned and,  therefore,  is  not  so  strong  an  agency  in  the  creation 
of  desire  as  the  others. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  those  who  seek  sympathy,  often  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  financial  aid,  seldom  find  it  among  those 
who  can  best  afford  to  share  it  with  others,  except  in  organized 
charities  where  credit  to  the  donor  can  be  properly  publicized. 
Beggars  and  panhandlers  always  seek  the  poorer  sections  of  a 
community  where  the  appeal — because  of  ignorance — will  be 
direct  to  the  emotions  and  a  more  wholehearted  sympathy  can 
be  obtained. 

Self-preservation.  Since  the  days  when  man  lived  a  primi- 
tive state,  he  has  harbored  and  nourished  that  inborn  determina- 
tion to  live.  In  his  primitive  state  he  lived  in  caves  or  crude 
shelters  made  with  his  own  hands  and  strove  constantly  to  main- 
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tain  himself  and  his  family.  Science  has  proved  that  in  those 
days  man  had  many  enemies  to  contend  with  and  a  multitude 
of  dangers  to  avoid.  For  this  reason  he  had,  through  necessity, 
to  be  very  cautious,  and  his  vigilance  never  diminished ;  for  his 
very  life  depended  upon  his  ability  either  to  master  those  forces 
which  were  continually  operating  to  destroy  him,  or  to  avoid 
them  through  cunning.  Only  those  who  were  strong  and  cunning 
were  able  to  survive;  for  the  others  were  soon  killed  by  their 
antagonists.  Thus,  the  determination  to  live  and  the  ability  to 
withstand  and  combat  these  antagonistic  forces  developed  in 
man  to  the  point  where  his  every  thought,  action,  and  want  were 
influenced  by  the  passion  to  protect  himself  and  his  loved  ones 
at  any  cost.  This  determination  to  retain  life  became  so  strong 
that  it  got  to  be  an  inherent  purpose  in  life  and  one  which  was 
so  strongly  and  firmly  imbedded  in  his  being  that,  when  dangers 
arose  suddenly,  his  actions  became  almost  involuntary  in  their 
nature,  and  he  acted  "instinctively' '  to  combat  them.  There  are, 
however,  two  forms  of  self-protection,  aggressive  or  combative, 
and  retrogressive  or  defensive.  The  former  is  seen  in  the  "bully- 
ing" actions  of  larger  boys  with  smaller  ones  and  is  occasionally 
found  also  in  men;  while  the  latter  is  shown  in  the  willingness 
of  people  to  fight  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  property. 

An  instinct  defined.  An  instinct  is  the  faculty  to  react  to 
stimuli  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  certain  ends,  without  fore- 
sight of  the  ends  and  without  previous  education  in  the  perform- 
ance. It  is  true  that  many  of  the  so-called  instinctive  actions 
are  prompted  through  previous  experience  and  through  analysis 
of  the  cause  and  effect;  but  in  order  to  preserve  life,  man  will 
often  act  instinctively  when  he  has  never  been  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  danger  before  and  has  never  known  of  its  existence 
nor  had  experience  or  knowledge  in  methods  of  combating  it. 
Living,  therefore,  being  man's  primary  purpose  in  life,  brings 
about  in  him  the  faculty  of  acting  instinctively  so  as  to  preserve 
his  life  whenever  the  necessity  demands.  Self-  or  race-preser- 
vation constitutes  the  one  major  or  basic  instinct  in  man — just  as, 
it  is  in  all  animals — while  all  other  "urges"  are  either  secondary, 
or  complementary,  to  it.  With  the  exception  of  this  one  basic 
passion,  all  other  so-called  instincts  are  acquired  at  some  time 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  through  experience,  ob- 
servation, or  learning,  and  are  imbedded  firmly  in  the  mind  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  preserving  life.  Hence,  even  though 
these  characteristics  may  be  acquired,  they  react  favorably  toward 
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the  one  common  goal,  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual. Safety  and  security  from  danger  are  the  agencies  which 
serve  to  remove  fear,  and,  because  fear  is  a  factor  that  makes 
us  cautious,  it  is  itself  an  agency  acting  in  the  cause  of  life 
preservation.  Some  psychologists  speak  of  fear  as  a  fundamental 
instinct,  but  the  child  has  no  fear.  It  will  put  its  hand  into 
flame  or  walk  right  off  the  top  stair  without  hesitancy;  for  it  is 
not  yet  acquainted  with  the  danger,  nor  does  it  realize  the  result 
of  its  act.  Once  it  has  experienced  the  result,  however,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  coax  it  to  repeat  the  performance.  Fear  says,  "Look 
carefully,  consider  the  effect,  and  if  you  cannot  see  what  the  result 
is,  don't  do  it."  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  so  many  people 
fear  death.  They  cannot  understand  it,  and  so  they  fear  it. 
Fear,  then,  is  not  a  primary  instinct,  but  a  secondary  or  comple- 
mentary one  that  serves  to  reinforce  the  great  primary  one. 

Faithfulness  and  loyalty.  These  are  qualities  which  all  men 
like  to  see  in  others  and  to  feel  that  others  observe  in  them. 
These  qualities  have  been  prompted  by  the  code  of  ethical  or 
moral  laws  which  has  been  created  and  built  up  under  the  growth 
of  modern  civilization.  They  aid  the  effectiveness  of  co-opera- 
tion and  dependence,  which  are  the  outcome  of  our  modern 
methods  of  living.  They  are  the  qualities  which  show  altruistic 
feeling  and  which,  although  akin  to  love,  appear  nonegotistical  at 
first  glance.  Probably  they  are  not  fundamentally  altruistic, 
however,  because  the  results  of  faithfulness  and  loyalty  are  gen- 
erally beneficial  to  the  individual  and  therefore  are  nourished 
and  practiced  by  him  as  a  sort  of  modification  because  of  or  adap- 
tation to  the  environment  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Prestige  and  power.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  wants 
prestige  and  power.  They  are  not,  however,  wanted  for  posses- 
sion's sake  alone,  but  for  the  things  which  result  from  them. 
Prestige  and  power  may  be  found  in  two  forms,  financial  and 
social;  but  generally  they  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the  one  usually 
brings  about  the  other.  There  are  certain  layers  in  the  social 
strata  which  do  not  consider  financial  wealth  as  significant  of 
attainment.  These  groups  are  founded  upon  some  other  com- 
mon ground,  as  art,  science,  or  fraternalistic  interests,  and  often 
there  is  no  recognition  made  of  a  man's  material  possessions. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  financial  pres- 
tige brings  with  it  social  prestige  also;  for  a  great  many  of  the 
so-called  desires  of  the  human  race  today  are  dependent  for  ful- 
fillment upon  money. 

Every  small  boy  shows  this  tendency  clearly.  He  not  only 
wants  to  be  the  pitcher  of  the  baseball  nine  and  the  quarterback 
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of  the  football  team,  but  he  must  also  be  captain.  He  wants 
leadership,  so  that  he  can  direct  the  efforts  of  others  to  fulfill  his 
own  selfish  desires  and  wants.  Tracing  this  desire  back  to  the 
more  basic  reasons  we  find  that  prestige  gives  satisfaction  in  the 
way  of  pride,  and,  as  pride  is  another  form  of  rivalry,  it  is  re- 
flected directly  back  upon  preservation  either  through  the  sex 
instinct  or  through  pure  domination  of  others  to  the  added  pro- 
tection for  the  individual  or  his  loved  ones. 

Amusement.  Entertainment  in  the  form  of  sport  or  play  has 
,been  enumerated  by  many  psychologists  as  an  instinct  which  is 
fundamental  in-  nature ;  but  upon  careful  analysis  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  ideas  of  man  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes play  or  sport,  except  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  To  every 
man  or  woman,  entertainment  is  diversion  from  the  usual.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  avoid  monotony;  for  monotony  is  detrimental  to 
health,  and  we  all  prize  health  more  than  anything  else,  because 
it  is  life  itself.  Diversion  is  restful.  It  provides  rest  for  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  the  mind  needs  rest  and  diversion 
just  as  much  as  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Many  men  play  base- 
ball for  recreation,  but  the  professional  ball  player  finds  no  rec- 
reation in  it.  He  gets  his  diversion  from  other  games,  such  as 
golf  or  billiards.  Baseball  is  his  work ;  and  he  must  free  himself 
from  its  monotony.  So  must  the  automobile  racer.  He  seldom 
drives  a  car  in  the  country  on  the  open  roads  for  pleasure;  for  he 
sees  all  he  wants  to  see  of  an  automobile  when  he  races.  Diver- 
sion, then,  is  a  form  of  rest  brought  about  by  the  elimination  of 
monotony.  That  is  the  reason  why  so  many  men  have  hobbies. 
One  man's  hobby  may  be  another  man's  work  and  vice  versa;  for 
each  one  has  his  own  kind  of  work  to  do  and  anything  different 
has  a  certain  amount  of  relaxation  in  it.  That  gives  him  strength 
of  mind  or  body  to  start  out  with  renewed  vigor  when  it  is  time 
to  go  to  work  again.  For  this  reason,  the  vacation  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  a  man's  life,  and  with  few  exceptions  all  men 
and  women  need  vacations.  Man  is  not  like  a  machine  by  which 
the  same  operation  is  performed  over  and  over  again.  He  tires 
rapidly  of  monotonous  work,  and  to  remove  monotony  the  fac- 
tory manager  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  methods  of  changing 
the  worker's  duty.  The  old  saying  that  "variety  is  the  spice  of 
life"  is  a  very  true  one  when  carefully  analyzed. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  men  enjoy  doing  what  they  are  trained 
to  do  well.  Hence,  we  are  frequently  confronted  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  so-called  "postman's  holiday,"  from  the  old  story  of 
the  letter  carrier  who  went  for  a  walk  on  his  day  off.  The  sailor 
on  leave  is  reputed  to  head  immediately  for  Central  Park  to  go 
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rowing,  and  the  mechanic  likes  to  spend  his  leisure  "tinkering" 
with  gadgets  around  the  house.  When  the  compulsion  of  earn- 
ing a  living  is  removed,  customary  activities  become  pleasurable. 
But  if  his  wife  "insists"  that  he  repair  the  clock,  the  pleasure  is 
gone  and  he  objects  strenuously,  declaring  that  he  needs  a  change 
from  his  routine. 

Means  of  obtaining  desires.  After  an  enumeration  of  the  most 
common  desires  of  human  beings,  the  next  essential  is  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  man  can  accomplish  or  attain  to  these  desires. 
The  following  list  is  fairly  complete,  and  in  it  the  means  to  the 
end  can  be  found  for  practically  any  desire  that  man  has. 

MEANS  BY  WHICH  DESIRES  CAN  BE  OBTAINED 

Caution  Gregariousness 

Possession  Popularity 

Added  ownership  Imitation 

Hoarding  Proficiency 

Co-operation  Desire  for  knowledge 
Sympathy  General 

Courtesy  Technical 

Modesty  Secretiveness 

Aggressiveness  Curiosity 

Constructiveness  Adaptability 
Ambition 

Bearing  in  mind  that  man's  greatest  ambition  is  to  live  and  rear 
his  progeny,  most  of  his  desires  can  be  traced  either  directly  or 
indirectly  to  this  ambition.  Caution,  certainly,  is  prompted 
either  by  the  direct  desire  to  preserve  life  or  to  obtain  those  things 
that  will  make  life  more  secure.  Possession  and  ownership  are 
the  means  by  which  man  can  get  the  things  he  wants,  either  to 
improve  his  position  in  life  or  to  satisfy  the  desire  to  excel  others, 
pride,  rivalry. 

Saving  and  hoarding.  The  so-called  hoarding  and  saving  in- 
stinct, mentioned  by  many  psychologists,  is  on  its  face  a  selfish 
"urge"  which  prompts  man  to  save  and  accumulate  things  for 
himself  and  his  family.  The  squirrel  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
monly known  "hoarder,"  in  that  he  stores  up  nuts  in  the  crevices 
and  cavities  of  trees  and  also  in  the  ground.  This  animal  acts 
purely  because  of  instinct.  Something  tells  him  that  there  may 
come  a  time  when  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  food,  and  so  he  stores 
it  up  in  the  period  of  plenty  to  tide  him  over  that  period  of 
famine. 

The  same  instinct  is  found  in  man,  although  much  of  it  is  now 
prompted  by  experience,  knowledge,  and  reason.  Take  the  small 
boy   and   examine   the    contents   of   his  pockets.    Everything 
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imaginable  will  be  found  there;  for  instinctively  he  saves  any- 
thing which  he  thinks  may  possibly  have  value  at  some  time  or 
other.  Man's  desire  to  hoard  is  seen  as  an  extreme  in  the  miser 
who  gets  satisfaction  from  just  saving  and  collecting  what  to 
others  are  only  means  to  an  end,  the  accumulating  of  greater 
wealth  and  thereby  obtaining  the  other  things  desired  in  life. 
All  people  have  the  desire  to  "lay  something  by  for  a  rainy  day," 
so  that  they  will  be  protected  in  time  of  need,  should  it  ever 
come. 

Hence,  men  save  for  several  reasons:  (I)  to  possess  things  ^ 
which  others  do  not  have — pride,  rivalry;  (2)  to  give  themselves  - 
prestige  either  financially  or  socially — pride,  rivalry;  (3)  to  give 
themselves  greater  ease  and  comfort — physical  pleasure;  or  (4) 
as  a  purely  cautionary  measure — against  unseen  exigencies. 
Thus/foe  seenVthat  this  desire  is  really  a  means  to  an  end  and  that 
that  endisself-  and  race-preservation. 

Co-operation.  Man  has  found  that  through  co-operation  with 
his  fellow  men  he  is  able  to  get  the  things  he  wants  more  easily, 
and  thus  he  himself  is  made  more  secure.  Courtesy  and  sym- 
pathy are  exercised,  because  it  is  "the  thing  to  do"  or  "the  way 
to  act."  Man  has  found  out  that  because  of  his  courtesy  and 
modesty  people  like  him  better  and  have  a  higher  regard  for 
him.  These  qualities  help  to  make  him  popular  and  serve  to 
build  up  a  bulwark  of  friends  around  him  that  satisfies  his  feeling 
of  pride — rivalry — and  at  the  same  time  enhances  his  security. 

Aggressiveness.  Aggressiveness  has  been  developed  as  another 
method  of  getting  what  we  want  without  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  others  (in  the  extreme),  and,  although  we  do  not  obtain  the 
friendship  and  regard  of  others  during  the  period  in  which  ag- 
gressiveness is  practiced,  it  is  rewarded  by  obtaining  other  things 
— possibly  wealth — which,  in  turn,  give  us  the  things  we  want, 
and  finally  the  friends  for  security. 

Constructiveness.  Constructiveness  is  another  means  to  an 
end.  Man  likes  to  build,  to  invent,  to  create.  This  "urge"  is 
prompted  either  by  the  purpose  of  (l)jnaking  something  that 
is  useful,  (2)  making  our  work  easier,  or  (3)  affording  pride  in 
the  construction.  Men  like  to  be  admired  and  many  of  them  gain 
admiration  through  their  ability  to  make  things.  In  the  first 
two  cases  the  end  desired  is  ease,  while  in  the  last  it  is  admira- 
tion or  envy  by  others;  but  each  harks  back  to  the  one  basic 
desire  in  man. 

Other  qualities.  Popularity,  proficiency,  desire  for  knowledge, 
secretiveness,  and  curiosity  all  are  qualities  which  have  ulterior 
motives  behind  them.     They  are  all  methods  through  which  man 
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attains  that  which  he  desires  most  in  one  way  or  another.  Each 
one  can  be  traced  back  to  the  great  basic  instinct  by  which  we 
all  live.  Take  desire  for  knowledge.  Why  do  all  men  want 
knowledge?  They  wish  either  to  use  it  directly  to  get  the  things 
they  desire  or  to  get  money  and  then  the  things  they  want.  They 
may  want  it  merely  for  the  pride  of  having  something  which 
everyone  else  does  not  have,  thereby  satisfying  the  feeling  of 
rivalry,  one  of  the  basic  desires.  In  any  case  they  are  using 
knowledge,  not  just  for  the  possession  of  knowledge  alone,  but 
as  a  means  to  an  end. 

Imitation.  Imitation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  really  not  a  motive 
for  doing  something.  In  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  absence  of 
motive.  People  imitate  others  because  they  have  not  exercised 
their  constructive  powers  of  thinking  and  arrived  at  their  own 
conclusions.  They  see  others  doing  things  and  see  the  results 
of  their  labors,  or  they  see  people  acquiring  things  and  through 
observation  determine  the  method  by  which  the  things  were 
obtained  and  so  just  follow  their  lead,  thinking  that  they,  too, 
will  attain  the  same  goal.  It  is  a  lazy  method  of  deductive  rea- 
soning, and  is  merely  following  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is 
not  constructive.  That  is  the  reason  there  are  so  few  genuine 
creators  today.  People  are  too  lazy  to  think  things  out  for  them- 
selves. It  is  so  easy  for  one  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  others  and 
do  the  things  that  they  do  in  the  way  they  do  them,  hoping  to 
arrive  at  the  same  goal,  not  realizing  that  there  is  but  one  goal 
and  that  the  men  who  preceded  have  already  obtained  that.  The 
world  is  in  need  of  constructive  thinking  and  careful  analysis, 
and  the  salesman  can  aid  the  science  of  salesmanship,  and,  inci- 
dentally, himself,  by  practicing  it. 

Secondary  instincts.  In  our  preceding  discussion  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  group  of  acquired  instincts  that  are  most 
prominent  in  men.     A  fairly  complete  list  follows: 

ACQUIRED,  SECONDARY,  OR  COMPLEMENTARY  INSTINCTS 


Protection 

Pleasure 

Aggressive — fighting 

^Entertainment 

*  Defensive — fear 

Tlay 

Shyness 

'Comfort  and  ease 

Gregariousness 

Pride 

Rivalry 

Love 

Jealousy 

Sexual 

Envy 

Parental 

Anger — resentment 

Platonic 

Fighting 
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Motives.  The  general  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  preceding  pages  in  this  chapter  is  that  the  chief  motives  be- 
hind all  of  man's  activities  may  be  simmered  down  to  gain. 
This  is  for  a  dual  purpose,  life  and  happiness.  Under  happiness 
must  come  health;  for  without  that  very  few  are  happy.  Other 
forms  of  happiness  grow  out  of  wealth  and  pride,  and,  generally, 
pride  comes  with  wealth.  Thus  we  have  the  following  motives 
in  life,  and,  therefore,  the  chief  reasons  why  men  buy  things: 

GAIN 

Happiness  and  Protection 
•  Health  Health 

Wealth 
Pride 

All  the  wants,  desires,  and  feelings  of  man  are  primarily  ego- 
tistical in  their  nature.  Man  is  genuinely  philanthropic,  not 
really  because  of  altruistic  motives,  but  because  of  the  satisfac- 
tion he  derives  either  from  the  pride  he  gets  in  doing  something 
for  others  which  most  people  cannot  do,  or  from  the  pleasure  he 
gets  in  seeing  others  happy  in  his  generosity.  Christ  said,  "It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  and  those  who  have  prac- 
ticed giving  will  vouch  for  it  that  they  do  actually  derive  more 
pleasure  from  making  someone  else  happy  than  from  getting 
things  for  themselves.  Even  though  we  call  this  altruism,  it  is 
really  egotism;  for  in  the  final  analysis  the  giver  derives  satis- 
faction from  his  giving.  But  few  people  will  give  a  second  time 
to  those  who  show  little  or  no  appreciation  for  their  gifts,  which 
proves  that  the  satisfaction  generally  emanates  from  the  show 
of  appreciation  and  gratitude  which  the  giver  receives  for  giving, 
and  that  is  just  another  form  of  pride. 

Self-interest.  Self-interest  is  another  form  of  selfishness. 
This  is  what  John  Alford  Stevenson,  a  prominent  writer  on  sales- 
manship, says  about  it.  "If  an  editor  really  wished  to  run  a 
popular  page  in  his  paper,  he  would  have  to  do  nothing  more 
than  print  a  section  of  the  telephone  book  day  by  day ;  for  every- 
one would  read  the  page  to  see  his  own  name  and  the  names  of 
his  friends  and  would  want  to  know  whether  the  right  telephone 
numbers  were  given.  Self-interest  in  this  case  would  be  stronger 
than  interest  in  public  affairs.  In  the  same  way,  self-interest 
in  the  sale  is  always  stronger  than  interest  in  your  product.  A 
man  isn't  usually  interested  in  the  appearance,  the  quality,  or 
the  composition  of  any  article,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  except  in  so 
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far  as  it  applies  to  him ;  so  make  him  see  that  you  wish  to  serve 
his  interests." 

Application  of  motives  to  selling.  The  question  now  arises  as 
to  how  the  salesman  can  put  into  practice  his  knowledge  of  the 
motives  behind  the  lives  of  most  men.  From  an  analysis  of 
the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that  practically  all  of  man's  wants 
or  desires  are  selfish  ones  and  that  his  motives  for  buying — for 
parting  with  his  money,  which  he  may  be  holding  for  other  things 
— are  fundamentally  egotistical  in  their  nature.  The  salesman 
must,  therefore,  analyze  his  product  carefully  with  these  desires 
in  mind  and,  through  his  contact  with  his  prospect,  find  out 
which  of  them  are  the  strongest  and  then  appeal  to  them. 

In  determining  these  desires,  the  salesman  can  gain  informa- 
tion as  outlined  in  Chapter  VII.  Then,  by  using  the  charac- 
teristics which  are  common  to  all  men,  he  can  gradually  work 
down  to  the  more  specific  points  in  which  the  particular  prospect 
is  most  vitally  interested.  This  is  the  basis  of  advertising,  ap- 
peals to  the  masses  rather  than  to  the  individual.  The  appeals 
used  in  most  advertising  copy  have  to  be  general,  because  any- 
thing specific  would  be  limiting  in  its  nature.  The  more  gen- 
eral the  appeal,  the  wider  its  scope. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  everyone  buys  for  some  reason,  some 
motive.  The  salesman's  task  is  to  find  that  motive  and  then 
frame  his  canvass  around  it.  He  cannot  always  hit  upon  the 
right  one  immediately,  but  often  has  to  feel  around  in  order  to 
determine  the  best  one  to  use.  The  following  episode  illustrates 
this  point: 

A  life  insurance  salesman  had  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to 
"write"  a  certain  man  and  had  about  given  up  all  hope  of  closing 
him,  when  one  day  a  friend  of  his  mentioned  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Alexander  had  just  purchased  some  good  bonds  from  him,  and 
that  he  was  very  much  interested  in  adding  all  that  he  possibly 
could  to  his  estate.  The  salesman  had  been  working  on  Mr. 
Alexander  from  a  cautionary  standpoint,  using  the  protective 
motive  in  an  endeavor  to  write  him  for  a  good-sized  life  insur- 
ance policy. 

Then  a  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he  decided  to  make 
another  attempt.  So  he  got  in  touch  with  him  by  telephone 
and  made  an  appointment  for  the  following  morning.  During 
the  interview  he  did  not  mention  the  element  of  caution,  but 
emphasized  the  fact  that  that  particular  policy  which  he  had 
selected  (and  it  was  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  the  one  that 
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he  had  chosen  to  show  him  before)  was  just  what  suited  his 
needs,  that  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  he  would  have  the  prin- 
cipal coming  back  to  him  together  with  the  dividends  which 
would  accumulate  at  a  certain  rate,  thereby  making  the  $50,000 
policy  return  more  than  $60,000  to  him  in  cash. 

Mr.  Alexander  immediately  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  interest, 
and  before  the  interview  was  terminated,  the  salesman  had  the 
signed  application  in  his  pocket  and  an  engagement  with  the 
examining  physician  had  been  made  for  9  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

He  succeeded  by  adjusting  his  appeals  to  the  buying  motives 
of  the  man  he  was  trying  to  sell.  The  man  was  not  appealed 
to  through  caution,  but  did  respond  to  the  money  value  and  gain 
of  wealth  motive.  The  modern  salesman  will  always  try  to  find 
out  what  motive  will  make  the  prospect  willing  to  buy  before 
he  calls  on  him. 

The  salesman  cannot  always,  however,  determine  the  motive 
before  he  sees  his  prospect  and  talks  with  him.  If  he  cannot 
get  the  order  by  appealing  to  one  motive,  he  can,  by  asking 
questions,  soon  make  up  his  mind  what  motive  will  appeal  to 
him  and  then  go  after  him  with  that  motive. 

It  should  be  noted  that  things  are  seldom  sold  which  appeal 
to  one  motive  alone.  There  are  usually  several  of  them  involved 
and  the  proposition  that  appeals  to  the  greatest  number  of  mo- 
tives is  most  likely  to  succeed.  One  motive  usually  stands  out 
prominently  above  the  others,  but  the  rest  will  be  there  just 
the  same  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 

Product  qualifications.  The  first  task  of  the  salesman,  how- 
ever, is  to  analyze  his  product  very  carefully  in  order  to  list — 
either  mentally  or  in  writing — all  the  qualifications  of  his  propo- 
sition which  satisfy  these  various  desires.  An  inventory  of  the 
general  qualifications  which  most  products  may  have  will  be 
found  in  the  table  on  page  108. 

By  studying  the  preceding  lists  of  desires,  means,  instincts, 
motives,  and  qualifications,  the  salesman  can  trace  his  line  of 
attack  back  to  the  most  fundamental  instinct  of  man.  A  conu 
pqsite  chart  of  all  the  inventories,  through  which  the  salesman 
can  trace  his  proposition  and  build  up  his  canvass  so  as  to  present 
it  most  effectively,,  appears  on  page  109. 

To  facilitate;  the  use  of  this  chart  in  mapping  .out  a  canvass 
and  in  determining  the  appeafe  which  can  be.  made  to.  the  pros- 
pect, we  shall  take  a  service— for  example,,  life  insurance— and 
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QUALIFICATIONS  WHICH  A  PROPOSITION  MAY  HAVE 
TO  FULFILL  DESIRES 


Healthfulness 
Cleanliness 
Distinctiveness 
Dependability- 
Durability  through 

Material  of  construction 

Manner  of  construction 
Efficiency — economy — saving  in 

Time 

Money 

Labor 

Simplicity 
Utility 

Convenience — handiness 
Availability 
Superiority  over  competitors 


Popularity 

Reputation  of  the  concern 
Artistic  taste 
Adornment  of 

Self 

Home 

Other  possessions 
Value  in  terms  of  price 
Delivery  facilities 
Credit  arrangements 
Advantages  through 

Acquaintance 

"Pull" 

Duty 

Sympathy 


show  how  the  various  items  in  each  column  which  apply  may 
be  taken  out  and  the  complete  story  built  up.  The  same  method 
may  be  employed  in  the  analysis  of  any  commodity  or  service. 


I 

II 

Ill                  IV 

V 

VI 

Desires        Qualifications         Means          Motives 

Sec.  Insts. 

Basic  Inst 

Safety  or 

'Dependability' 

Caution          Protection 

Protection 

security 

Self  and 

from 

Rivalry 

-    race-pres- 

danger 

Availability 

►  Possession  \  f  Wealth 
Ambition  J  \  Pride 

Pleasure 

ervation 

Imitation 

Value — cost 

Love 

Comfort 
for 

- 

family 

Utility 

Prestige 

and 

power 

.Adaptability    . 

Entertain- 

ment 

Reasons  for  purchase  of  life  insurance.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  men  may  desire  life  insurance,  but  generally  one  of  the 
following  three  is  the  motivating  factor:  (1)  protection  for  the 
family,  (2)  investment,  or  (3)  a  means  by  which  credit  is  ad- 
vanced, so  that  money  can  be  borrowed  for  building  a  home  or 
for  use  in  business.  Starting  in  column  I  and  tracing  the  steps 
backward,  we  find  that  one  of  the  foremost  desires  of  man  is  to 
protect  himself  and  family  against  unlooked-for  emergencies,  or 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he  can  no  longer  work.  He  does 
not  want  to  be  without  the  necessary  things  in  life  or  dependent 
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upon  others  for  support.  Another  possible  reason  is  that  through 
purchase  of  life  insurance  he  can  borrow  money  to  use  in  his 
business  or  to  use  in  other  ways  which  will  lead  to  comfort  and 
ease.  He  may  want  it  for  the  increased  prestige  that  it  alone 
can  give  him  or  because  its  use  will  help  build  an  estate  that  will 
give  him  wealth,  prestige,  and  power,  either  socially  or  financially. 
He  may  possibly  know  that  men  of  judgment  and  wisdom  buy 
it,  hence  there  must  be  some  advantage  in  it — and  so  he  buys  it 
from  imitation. 

Through  an  analysis  of  the  qualifications  which  most  life  in- 
surance policies  possess,  it  can  be  seen  that  dependability  is  an 
important  factor,  and  any  man  will  be  impressed  with  the  com- 
pany that  is  noted  for  its  dependability.  Its  availability  to  him 
is  another  important  consideration;  for  not  all  men  can  qualify 
for  insurance.  Its  value  in  terms  of  cost  will  be  one  of  its  qual- 
ifications, and  the  use  to  which  it  can  be  put  may  be  a  primary 
consideration.  A  man  wants  to  know  if  it  is  adapted  to  his  needs 
before  buying.  Incidentally,  these  are  the  very  points  that  the 
salesman  may  determine  long  before  he  enters  the  prospect's  office 
for  the  interview. 

Whether  the  man  wants  insurance  for  cautionary  measures  or 
to  gain  more  and  greater  possessions  does  not  affect  its  qualifica- 
tions, for  they  remain  the  same  in  any  case.  If  he  wants  to  be 
cautious,  he  is  looking  for  protection,  a  motive.  If  he  wants  it 
for  added  possessions,  he  buys  it  for  wealth — either  in  the  form 
of  pride  in  its  pure  sense  or  for  the  things  which  added  wealth 
brings.  Protection  is  instinctive  and,  without  doubt,  is  the 
strongest  appeal  that  can  be  used ;  but  because  wealth  also  brings 
protection,  or  the  availability  of  protection,  with  it,  the  wealth 
motive  may  be  protection  in  a  complementary  way.  Thus  we 
have  traced  the  reasons  for  buying  life  insurance  back  to  the 
fundamental  instinct  through  the  various  forms  and  channels 
through  which  it  may  pass.  Take  the  pleasure  car  as  another 
example.  Any  one  of  the  following  desires  may  prompt  its  pur- 
chase: (1)  to  be  popular;  (2)  to  be  respected  and  envied;  (3)  to 
entertain;  (4)  to  be  comfortable;  (5)  to  acquire  prestige  and 
power,  both  socially  and  financially,  but  social  benefits  would 
probably  be  dominant  in  this  case;  and  (6)  to  imitate  others. 

The  salesman  of  pleasure  automobiles  could  start  with  this  in- 
ventory of  desires  in  order  to  determine  which  one  or  ones  were 
the  strongest  in  each  particular  case.  Then  he  could  enumerate 
the  qualifications  which  his  car  possessed  which  made  it  especially 
desirable,  in  the  following  manner:   (1)  healthfulness  obtained 
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by  riding  out  in  the  clear,  cool  country  air  and  in  the  pure  sun- 
shine; (2)  distinctiveness  of  the  car  in  its  lines  and  mechanical 
features;  (3)  dependability  of  its  mechanism,  and  of  the  com- 
pany to  provide  service;  (4)  its  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
consumption  of  oil  and  gasoline  and  in  wear  on  tires;  (5)  con- 
venience, no  waiting  for  cars,  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the 
owner;  (6)  material  of  construction;  (7)  durability;  (8)  popu- 
larity of  the  model  and  the  satisfaction  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  has  been  received  (this  may  bring  in  an  element  of  the 
imitation  desire) ;  (9)  simplicity  of  operation  and  handling,  and 
the  ease  with  which  one  can  drive  it;  (10)  serviceability,  its 
length  of  life  under  hard  usage;  (11)  superiority  over  others  of 
the  same  price  level;  (12)  value  obtained  for  the  price  that  will 
be  paid  for  it;  (13)  delivery  facilities  and  the  speed  with  which 
one  can  be  procured;  and  (14)  terms  of  payment,  so  that  it  can 
be  used  while  it  is  being  paid  for. 

Tracing  these  qualifications  back  to  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing the  desired  end — the  owning  and  possessing  of  a  pleasure  car 
— we  find  the  following:  (1)  healthfulness  which  calls  for  caution 
by  providing  protection  for  the  individual  against  disease  and 
ill  health;  (2)  appeal  to  man's  acquisitive  instinct  through  dis- 
tinctiveness, dependability,  efficiency,  economy,  construction, 
durability,  serviceability,  superiority,  value,  delivery,  and  credit 
terms;  (3)  possession  and  ownership;  and  (4)  the  popularity 
appeal,  which  may  reflect  upon  his  desire  to  imitate  others. 
Possession  and  ownership  tend  to  reflect  upon  the  motive  of  hap- 
piness through  wealth,  pride,  or,  possibly,  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come popular.  In  tracing  these  motives  back  to  the  secondary 
instincts,  we  again  find  that  they  all  apply  either  to  rivalry  or 
pleasure,  in  the  form  of  comfort,  ease,  or  entertainment,  and  that 
these  are  prompted  through  race-  and  self-preservation.  Thus 
we  see  that  there  are  many  approaches  that  can  be  made  by  the 
salesman  of  pleasure  cars.  His  duty  is  to  study  his  product  care- 
fully to  determine  its  qualifications  for  fulfilling  these  common 
desires  of  human  beings,  and  then,  through  careful  observation 
and  leading  questions,  to  determine  the  desires  of  the  prospect 
for  the  product  and  show  him  how  the  product  will  fulfill  those 
desires.  Then  he  should  develop  his  canvass  to  show  his  pros- 
pect what  desires  he  will  gratify,  besides  the  superficial  one  felt 
in  the  first  instance,  through  the  purchase  of  the  car.  This  he 
can  do  by  bringing  out  the  motives,  the  secondary  instincts,  and, 
finally,  the  primary  instinct  upon  which  all  human  action  is 
based. 
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Change  in  instinct  of  rivalry.  In  the  present  age  the  instinct 
of  rivalry  in  man  has  been  turned  from  the  physical  to  a  more 
social  form  of  combat.  Everywhere  we  see  strife  in  a  social 
way,  a  tendency  for  man  to  attain  and  maintain  his  supremacy 
socially.  The  physical  element  is  still  present,  but  is  a  subdued 
and  regulated  form  countenanced  and  even  encouraged  by  so- 
ciety. The  attractiveness  of  physical  combat  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  thousands  who  annually  watch  and  participate 
in  boxing  matches,  wrestling  matches,  baseball,  track,  hockey, 
and  all  other  forms  of  athletic  competition,  especially  football. 
The  wise  salesman  can  use  this  rivalry  in  its  many  forms  in 
making  sales;  for  the  motives  are  strong,  and  the  appeals  will 
be  tempting.  The  hedonic  point  of  view  is  that  people  gen- 
erally act  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  the  maximum  of  pleasure 
with  the  minimum  of  pain.  Although  many  a  man's  wants,  de- 
sires, and  actions  are  inexplicable,  they  prove,  when  analyzed 
carefully,  to  be  founded,  nevertheless,  on  this  hedonic  principle, 
which  is  egotistical  and  selfish  at  best. 

Application  to  all  fields.  In  the  preceding  discussion  of  the 
fundamentals  underlying  the  motives  and  urges  to  acquire  things, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  other  applications  of  these  prin- 
ciples. The  dentist  in  his  profession  is  ever  trying  to  give  his 
patient  what  he  desires  most,  ease  from  toothache,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  probabilities  of  trouble  in  the  future,  work  of  which 
the  subject  can  be  proud,  or  enhancement  of  beauty.  The  doctor 
and  the  surgeon  are  working  to  the  same  end,  maintenance  or 
the  regaining  of  health,  and  in  some  cases  the  giving  of  attention 
to  those  who  merely  think  they  require  it.  The  clergyman  has 
his  duties  to  perform  also  in  order  to  maintain  or  build  up  his 
congregation.  He  must  be  able  to  provide  that  intangible  some- 
thing that  sends  the  members  of  his  "flock"  on  their  ways  with 
a  sense  or  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  relief,  that  inward  spiritual 
lift  that  all  should  derive  from  their  observance  of  their  religious 
beliefs.  The  teacher,  also,  if  he  is  to  be  successful,  must  be  able 
to  translate  these  principles  in  terms  of  his  own  problems.  He 
should  ever  be  observing  salesmanship  principles  in  the  class- 
room ;  for  the  truly  great  teachers  provide  real  inspiration  to  their 
students  and  in  many  cases  the  convictions  that  the  pupil  carries 
throughout  his  life.  Those  teachers  who  violate  these  principles 
are  neither  thought  much  of  by  the  students  nor  considered  popu- 
lar by  the  student  body;  for  the  cold  presentation  of  fact  without 
enthusiasm  or  spirit  is  not  inspiring  or  creative  of  confidence. 
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True,  some  of  the  best  students  in  every  field  and  many  who  con- 
tribute the  most  are  the  poorest  teachers,  mainly  because  they 
lack  the  desire  to  be  good  teachers  or  are  not  patient  enough  to 
take  sufficient  time  to  explain  things  which  everyone  cannot  easily 
grasp. 

Application  to  everyday  life.  And  so  it  goes  all  through  life. 
Every  one  of  us  has  the  opportunity  every  day  to  employ  sales- 
manship principles  in  his  living  and  associations  with  his  fellow- 
men.  We  should  all  seek  to  inspire  confidence  of  our  friends  and 
associates  in  order  to  justify  our  places  in  society  and  if  we  would 
all  try  to  use  these  principles  more,  and  try,  not  only  to  be  good 
salesman  but  to  increase  our  own  understanding,  appreciation, 
and  tolerance  for  the  other  person,  this  world  would  be  a  better 
place  to  live  in. 

The  Five  Senses 

Inventory  of  senses.  As  has  already  been  said,  psychology  is 
the  science  that  deals  with  the  behavior  of  human  beings.  All 
action  is  prompted  by  the  mind,  which  controls  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  body,  and  a  person  cannot  be  influenced  in  any 
way  other  than  through  the  mind.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  the  various  methods  of  reaching  the  mind. 
It  must  be  accomplished  through  one  or  more  of  the  five  senses, 
(1)  sight,  (2)  hearing,  (3)  taste,  (4)  smell,  and  (5)  touch,  in  order 
to  reach  that  control  center,  the  brain,  most  effectively.  Individ- 
uals vary  considerably  in  their  habits  of  receiving  impressions  in 
their  minds;  for  one  person  will  remember  a  thing  that  he  has 
seen  much  more  accurately  than  something  he  has  heard.  In 
other  words,  some  people  are  "eye-minded"  and  others  are  "ear- 
minded,"  the  latter  group  being  more  impressed  by  things  they 
hear  rather  than  by  what  they  see.  This  condition  is  due  largely 
to  the  development  of  the  "memory  brain  cells,"  and  to  the  keen- 
ness of  the  nerves  which  lead  from  these  sense  organs  to  the  brain. 

Sight.  The  "eye-minded"  group  (which  is  perhaps  the 
largest)  gets  its  impressions  through  the  eyes  much  more  readily 
than  in  other  ways.  This  group  must  actually  see  a  thing  in 
order  to  understand  it  fully.  It  prefers  to  read  a  proposition,  to 
see  it  in  black  and  white,  before  deciding  upon  its  merits.  This 
group  readily  responds  to  advertising;  for  it  pictures  how  the 
article  looks  in  reality.  It  is  very  observing  and  seldom  misses 
a  small  flaw  in  merchandise  or  articles  that  are  for  sale  in  the 
stores.    It  generally  does  not  require  minute  descriptions  of  an 
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article;  for  the  eyes  have  been  used  constantly  to  convey  im- 
pressions to  the  brain  so  that  the  perceptive  powers  are  keenly 
developed.  It  sees  at  a  glance  things  which  others  have  to  have 
pointed  out  and  explained.    It  is  observing. 

The  nerves  leading  from  the  eyes  to  the  brain  are  many  times 
larger  than  those  leading  from  the  ears,  the  nose,  and  the  tongue. 
For  this  reason,  the  mental  impressions  conveyed  by  the  optic 
nerve  are  probably  more  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  than 
those  from  the  other  senses.  How  many  times  have  we  asked 
directions  of  someone  and  had  them  draw  a  map  for  us  with  a 
stick  in  the  sand.  That  is  because  they  are  "eye-minded,"  and 
they  think  we  are  too.  They  see  the  route  over  which  we  are  to 
pass  as  they  describe  it,  and  in  order  to  convey  that  same  impres- 
sion to  our  minds,  they  think  that  we  will  understand  it  better  if 
we  see  it  the  same  way  that  they  do. 

It  has  been  proved  by  thousands  of  experiments  that  impres- 
sions conveyed  by  the  optic  nerves  are  much  more  permanent  in 
the  mind  of  the  receiver  than  those  from  the  other  organs.  In 
one  experiment  the  location  and  details  of  a  certain  landmark 
were  described,  and  after  half  an  hour  one  or  two  persons  were 
asked  to  describe  the  same  thing  to  see  how  accurately  it  could 
be  done.  The  results  were  checked  with  others  in  the  group  to 
see  how  they  compared.  The  same  thing  was  done  in  connection 
with  another  object  that  was  accompanied  only  by  a  diagram 
or  chart.  After  half  an  hour  it  was  found  that  more  of  them 
remembered  the  diagrammatic  description  than  the  oral  one, 
because  the  impression  from  the  eye  registered  more  deeply  than 
that  from  the  ear.  Most  people  learn  more  readily  from  example 
and  illustration  than  from  theoretical  facts.  The  teacher  who 
gives  only  the  facts  and  theories  is  considered  by  his  students  as 
"dry"  and  uninteresting.  Another  teacher  who  has  the  same 
theories  and  facts,  but  who  accompanies  them  with  examples, 
illustrations,  and  happenings  that  bring  out  his  points,  makes 
the  facts  realities,  and  the  student  pictures  them  more  vividly 
in  his  mind.  If  a  group  is  asked  about  a  certain  theory,  it  will 
invariably  cite  the  example  or  illustration  given  to  it  in  the  class  ; 
often  it  will  not  remember  the  theory  exactly,  but  near  enough 
so  that  the  application  of  the  illustration  will  serve. 

Hearing.  The  "ear-minded"  group  gets  the  most  vivid  men- 
tal impression  from  the  auditory  nerve.  It  has  an  auditory 
memory  and  must  hear  a  thing  said  in  order  to  have  it  register. 
Notice  how  some  people  read.  They  will  pronounce  carefully 
each  word  in  a  whisper  so  that  they  can  hear  what  they  are  read- 
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ing.     They  are  ready  listeners  and  prefer  to  have  things  explained 
by  word  of  mouth  rather  than  by  illustration  or  description. 

Feeling.  The  "touch-minded' -  group  is  as  large,  if  not  larger, 
than  the  groups  already  discussed.  This  group  gets  its  mental 
impressions  from  actual  personal  contact  with  objects,  and  is  not 
satisfied  unless  it  can  feel  and  handle  goods  so  that  it  can  get  a 
more  vivid  impression  of  the  texture  and  make-up  of  whatever 
is  the  object  of  interest.  The  sense  of  touch  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  purchase  of  many  kinds  of  goods,  as  it  is  about  the 
only  practical  method  of  determining  quality.  This  is  especially 
true  in  connection  with  textiles  of  all  kinds,  and  some  of  the 
higher  grades  of  paper.  The  usefulness,  however,  of  the  sense 
of  touch  to  the  salesman  is  not  limited  to  the  determination  of 
quality  and  texture.  It  is  valuable  also  in  that  it  leads  to  the 
feeling  of  possession.  Psychologists  say  that  the  first  instinct 
of  the  baby  is  to  take  hold  of  an  object  and  draw  it  toward  itself. 
It  is  somewhat  the  same  tendency  which  makes  us  all  want  to 
reach  out  and  touch  or  feel  an  object.  In  every  exhibit  signs 
are  put  up  forbidding  spectators  to  handle  the  various  objects; 
for  the  exhibitors  know  that  it  is  natural  for  a  person  to  desire 
to  handle  any  odd  or  pretty  thing  that  he  may  see.  In  purchas- 
ing a  machine  of  any  kind,  be  it  a  typewriter,  an  adding  machine, 
or  even  a  meat  slicer,  the  prospect  has  the  impulse  to  see  how  it 
goes  by  trying  it  and  working  it  with  his  own  hands  before  he  can 
be  100  per  cent  sold  on  it.  One  can  go  into  a  five-and-ten-cent 
store  and  find  that  at  least  70  per  cent  of  those  in  the  store  will 
have  some  kind  of  goods  in  their  hands,  and  for  this  reason  many 
stores  provide  for  the  handling  of  goods  and  encourage  it,  even 
though  there  is  quite  a  loss  through  soilage.  They  have  found 
that  they  sell  enough  more  to  pay  for  the  things  spoiled  a  great 
many  times  over.  Salesmen  of  automobiles  take  advantage  of 
this  instinct  and,  whenever  possible,  get  their  prospects  at  the 
wheel  of  the  car  and  let  them  drive.  One  large  motor  car  com- 
pany attributes  its  success  in  selling  partly  to  this  phase  of  their 
policy,  to  let  the  prospect  drive  the  car  as  often  as  it  is  practicable 
rather  than  have  the  salesman  do  all  the  demonstrating.  Of 
course  there  are  certain  "stunts"  that  a  car  can  be  put  through 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  allow  the  prospect  to  do  first,  in  which 
case  the  salesman  performs  the  stunt,  and  then  lets  the  prospect 
do  it.  The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  in  its  manual  for 
salesmen,  says,  "Do  not  fail  to  have  the  merchant  operate  the 
register."  It  is  the  pleasure  of  having,  holding,  using,  and  doing 
a  thing  oneself  that  produces  the  result  that  the  salesman  is  after. 
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The  typewriter  salesman  who  does  not  allow  his  prospect  to  try 
the  machine  has  about  as  much  chance  of  selling  him  as  he  has 
of  selling  overcoats  in  the  Sahara  Desert. 

The  sense  of  touch  and  the  desire  for  possession  should  not  be 
confused,  although  they  are  closely  allied.  When  the  life  insur- 
ance agent  hands  his  prospect  a  sample  policy  for  him  to  look 
at,  it  is  not  done  to  appeal  to  the  touch  sense,  but  to  appeal 
through  his  "eye-mind,"  to  let  him  see  what  that  intangible 
thing,  life  insurance,  really  is,  and  at  the  same  time  to  appeal  to 
the  instincts  of  caution,  protection,  and  possession. 

Handling  the  product.  A  prospect  who  can  be  induced  to 
take  the  merchandise  or  goods  into  his  own  hands  and  examine 
them,  or  take  the  wheel  of  a  car,  or  demonstrate  the  adding 
machine  himself  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  sold ;  for  he  is  selling  him- 
self. A  gummed  tape  machine  salesman  called  in  a  store  the 
other  day  and  started  demonstrating  it  to  the  manager,  who  was 
good  enough  to  give  him  a  few  minutes  for  the  interview.  The 
salesman  showed  how  easy  it  was  for  the  tape  to  be  pulled  out, 
moistened,  torn  off,  and  applied  to  the  package.  After  about 
ten  minutes  of  silence,  the  store  manager  became  impatient  and 
said,  "That  looks  all  right  for  someone  who  is  practiced  at  it, 
but  my  clerks  haven't  the  time  to  spend  an  hour  practicing  on  it 
before  they  use  it.  I  want  something  that  anyone  can  use  and 
that  would  not  get  'gummed  up'  the  minute  it  wasn't  used  exactly 
right."  The  salesman  then  passed  the  machine  over  to  the  store 
manager  and  let  him  "play"  with  it  for  a  few  moments,  showing 
him  the  mechanism  as  he  worked  it,  and  explaining  its  sim- 
plicity and  "foolproof"  features.  The  store  manager  knew  that 
he  was  a  little  bit  keener  than  his  clerks  and  so  called  in  two  of 
them  and  told  them  to  use  the  machine.  After  one  demonstra- 
tion by  the  salesman,  the  two  clerks  both  used  it  without  a  hitch, 
and  the  sale  was  made.  When  it  came  to  a  question  of  tape, 
however,  the  prospect  said  that  the  gum  used  on  the  tape  was  not 
of  the  best ;  so  the  salesman  cleverly  made  the  statement  that  the 
only  way  to  test  gum  was  to  moisten  it  and  then  smell  it.  He 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  merchant  knew  that  (even  though  it 
really  is  an  impractical  test).  In  this  way  the  salesman  was 
bringing  another  sense  into  play,  and  even  though  such  a  test 
might  not  be  very  valuable  in  itself,  it  showed  the  prospect  that 
his  proposition  would  stand  exacting  investigation.  The  sales- 
man used  the  sense  of  sight  in  showing  the  prospect  the  machine 
and  what  it  would  do;  the  sense  of  hearing  in  bringing  out  its — 
points,,  such  as  time  and  money  saved,  as  more  customers  could 
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be  waited  on  in  the  same  space  of  time;  the  sense  of  touch  in 
handling  and  demonstrating  the  machine ;  and  the  sense  of  smell 
iH  proving  the  quality  of  the  tape  with  which  the  machine  was 
equipped. 

Taste.  A  great  many  salesmen  will  wonder  how  they  can  use 
the  other  sense,  taste.  This  is  used  very  often  with  many  types 
of  articles,  and  especially  with  the  many  food  commodities  that 
are  on  the  market  today.  Using  the  taste  sense,  however,  is  not 
limited  to  the  food  products  field. 

In  every  sales  presentation  the  salesman  should  try  to  employ 
as  many  appeals  as  he  possibly  can,  and  use  as  many  of  the  five 
senses  in  those  appeals  as  his  proposition  permits. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  desires  common  to  all  normal  human  beings? 

2.  Enumerate  the  unreasoned  wants.    Why  are  they  most  important? 

3.  Why  does  man  want  ease  and  comfort?    Is  this  a  form  of  selfishness? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  friendship,  and  why  do  people  cultivate  friendships? 

5.  In  what  way  is  envy  allied  with  rivalry? 

6.  What  makes  a  man  have  a  desire  to  accomplish  things  which  others 
cannot?    What  are  the  urges  which  give  men  pride? 

7.  What  is  an  instinct?    In  what  ways  are  instincts  shown? 

8.  Is  fear  an  instinct?    What  is  the  purpose  of  fear? 

9.  Why  do  people  like  to  see  faithfulness  and  loyalty  in  others? 

10.  What  is  the  one  basic  instinct  in  man?    How  is  it  shown? 

11.  Why  do  people  want  prestige  and  power?    Enumerate  the  basic  reasons. 

12.  In  what  ways  may  the  desires  of  man  be  satisfied?    Enumerate. 

13.  Isn't  saving  just  pure  reasoned  forethought,  not  instinct?    Discuss. 

14.  Why  are  men  co-operative,  aggressive,  and  constructive?  Give  the 
various  reasons  for  responding  to  these  urges. 

15.  Is  the  desire  to  imitate  instinctive  or  acquired?    State  your  reasons. 

16.  Enumerate  the  secondary  or  complementary  instincts.  Why  are  they 
secondary  or  complementary? 

17.  What  is  a  motive?    How  does  it  differ  from  a  desire? 

18.  What  are  the  two  main  motives?    What  are  the  subordinate  ones? 

19.  Are  all  people  selfish?    What  about  the  anonymous  philanthropist? 

20.  What  are  some  of  the  qualifications  of  a  product  that  make  it  wanted? 
Why  should  these  qualifications  make  people  desire  the  product? 
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21.  Trace  the  desire  for  a  farm  tractor  from  the  desire  to  the  instinct.    Do 
the  same  for: 

a.  Home.  /.  Dictionary. 

b.  Bond.  g.  New  farm  wagon. 

c.  Radio.  h.  Fountain  pen. 

d.  Electric  fan.  i.  New  hat. 

e.  Phonograph.  ;'.  Pair  of  gloves. 

22.  How  has  the  instinct  of  rivalry  changed?    Is  it  still  present? 

23.  Of  what  value  is  the  study  of  salesmanship  to  every  one  of  us?     Discuss. 

24.  Should  the  bookkeeper  use  selling  principles?    Why?     How? 

25.  What  are  the  five  senses,  and  how  may  the  salesman  utilize  them  in 
selling? 

26.  Which  of  the  senses  is  the  most  important,  and  why? 

27.  How  may  the  salesman  utilize  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  in  the  sale 
of  almost  any  product  ? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  your  wants.  Group  them  into  logical  classifications 
and  then  opposite  each  group  put  down  the  next  thing  which  each  will  bring, 
such  as:  education — knowledge;  then  what  that  second  thing  will  lead  to, 
such  as:  education — knowledge — good  job — and  the  like,  until  you  have  traced 
the  desire  back  to  the  fundamental  instinct. 

2.  Write  a  short  discourse  on  your  own  ideas  of  the  motives  behind  phi- 
lanthropy.   Why  do  people  give  to  others? 

3.  What  are  the  motives  of  a  "social  climber"  ?  What  does  he  or  she  expect 
to  obtain  through  such  efforts?  Write  about  three  pages  on  your  own  con- 
clusions. 

4.  Are  the  two  urges,  rivalry  and  friendship,  directly  opposed  to  one 
another?  Can  a  person  make  another  envious  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
friend?    What  is  your  opinion? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  play  is  instinctive?  Kittens,  puppies  and  even  the 
young  of  wild  animals- play.    Discuss  in  about  six  hundred  words. 

6.  After  reading  this  chapter  would  you  conclude  that  all  men  are  funda- 
mentally selfish?  Make  your  decision  and  prepare  a  brief  in  defense  of  your 
position. 

7.  If  saving  and  hoarding  are  instinctive,  how  do  you  explain  the  spend- 
thrift? 

8.  Select  some  product  and  outline  the  desires,  qualifications,  means, 
motives,  and  instincts  as  shown  on  page  108. 
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CASE 

THE  AMERICAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

The  American  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  was  experiencing  difficulty 
in  securing  new  policies.  The  officials  of  the  company  were  of  the  opinion 
that  this  was  due  to  some  inefficiencies  on  the  part  of  their  representatives. 
It  seemed  that  the  salesmen  were  letting  many  of  the  prospective  policies  slip 
through  their  hands  before  any  specific  agreement  was  reached.  Careful 
analysis  was  made  by  the  company  in  an  attempt  to  reach  some  decision  of 
how  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

At  a  board  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  company  should  adopt  some 
particular  method  of  training  their  representatives  to  meet  such  obstacles 
as  might  arise  while  they  were  trying  to  "write"  new  policies. 

There  were  several  proposals  concerning  possible  solutions  to  the  company's 
problem,  but  the  one  that  was  most  favorably  received  was  submitted  by  the 
company's  president,  Mr.  Eugene  Smith.  The  general  context  of  Mr.  Smith's 
proposal  was  that  in  all  forms  of  insurance  as  well  as  in  all  other  forms  of 
selling,  psychological  principles  must  be  observed  by  the  salesman.  Mr.  Smith 
suggested,  therefore,  that  the  company  issue  to  each  of  its  representatives  a 
pamphlet  containing  information  that  would  prove  helpful  to  him,  information 
that  would  show  him  how  to  use  psychology  in  coping  with  various  situations. 
The  pamphlet  would  contain  specific  cases  and  suggestions  which  would  give 
the  salesman  aid  in  selling  the  particularly  "difficult"  prospect,  and  in  addition, 
it  would  contain  a  composite  chart  of  all  the  inventories  through  which  the 
salesman  could  trace  his  proposition  and  build  up  his  canvass  and  present  it 
effectively.  By  studying  this  list  of  desires,  urges,  instincts,  and  motives,  the 
salesman  could  trace  his  main  line  of  attack  back  to  the  most  fundamental 
instinct  of  man.  Mr.  Smith  advised  that  if  the  plan  were  adopted,  every 
salesman  be  required  to  use  the  pamphlet,  and  it  was  also  suggested  that  all 
men  report  to  their  respective  branch  offices  for  explanation  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  principles  contained  in  the  pamphlet. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

1.  Do  you  think  that  this  plan  is  a  wise  one  for  the  company  to  adopt? 
Discuss. 

2.  Can  you  submit  a  better  plan,  if  so,  what  ? 
3-  What  is  the  value  of  psychology  in  selling  ? 

4.  Give  examples  from  your  personal  experience  in  which  psychology  has 
proved  effective. 

5.  Prepare  such  a  pamphlet,  applying  it  to  this  company. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
Laying  the  Groundwork  for  the  Interview 

"Some  tell,  some  hear,  some  judge  of  news — some  make  it." — Dryden. 

Preapproach.  The  salesman's  preparation  for  an  interview  is 
called  the  preapproach.  It  consists  of  the  accumulation  and  ar- 
rangement of  all  information  that  can  be  obtained  about  the 
prospect  and  his  company.  This  information  should  be  carefully 
analyzed  to  find  out :  ( 1 )  the  most  advantageous  means  of  secur- 
ing an  interview;  (2)  the  interests  of  the  prospect;  (3)  the  prob- 
able reasons  why  he  should  purchase;  and  (4)  the  needs  of  the 
company  the  buyer  represents.  Without  this  information,  the 
salesman  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  all  through  his  activities;  for 
he  has  nothing  definite,  nothing  concrete,  on  which  to  work,  and, 
consequently,  is  only  half  prepared. 

Preparation  for  interview  important.  There  are  a  number  of 
very  important  reasons  why  the  salesman  should  make  a  careful 
preapproach. 

1.  It  enables  him  to  find  out  whether  the  prospect  is  really  in 
need  of  his  proposition  and  will  benefit  by  its  purchase. 

2.  It  will  aid  him  in  determining  whether  the  prospect  will 
be  a  profitable  customer  or  not,  if  he  does  decide  to  purchase  the 
proposition. 

3.  It  will  help  him  to  determine  in  just  what  way  the  prospect 
would  benefit  by  the  purchase,  how  he  could  best  use  it. 

4.  It  will  help  him  in  determining  the  motives  in  the  mind 
of  the  prospect  that  are  most  likely  to  create  a  decision  to  buy. 

5.  It  gives  him  a  knowledge  of  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  prospect.  This  knowledge  tells  him  what  to  expect  from  the 
prospect,  and  this,  in  turn,  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  otherwise  perplexing  circumstances. 

6.  It  aids  the  salesman  in  finding  out  the  problems  of  the  pros- 
pect and  helps  him  to  advise  wisely  concerning  their  solutions. 

7.  It  reveals  the  prospect's  interest  and  hobbies,  and  upon 
these  the  salesman  can  base  his  introductory  remarks,  which 
create  confidence  and  friendship,  the  basis  of  many  sales. 

120 
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8.  To  be  able  to  talk  the  "language"  of  the  prospect  provides 
a  common  meeting  ground  or  basis  of  contact  on  which  to  con- 
struct a  favorable  selling  atmosphere. 

9.  It  fortifies  the  salesman  and  allows  him  to  plan  for  the 
resistance  which  the  prospect  is  likely  to  offer.  The  salesman 
can  "beat  him  to  an  objection"  and  thus  prevent  its  presentation 
by  the  prospect. 

10.  It  provides  the  salesman  with  information  on  the  pros- 
pect's methods  of  doing  business,  his  policies,  customs,  and  type 
of  clientele. 

11.  He  can  find  out  the  purchasing  power  of  the  prospect  and 
adjust  his  canvass  to  his  ability  to  pay.  To  suggest  too  large  an 
order  may  mean  the  loss  of  the  sale,  while  too  small  a  one  might 
insult  him. 

12.  It  enables  the  salesman  to  find  out  the  prospect's  name  and 
the  way  it  is  pronounced.  There  is  nothing  more  annoying  than 
to  have  a  salesman  mispronounce  the  name  of  the  man  he  hopes 
to  sell. 

13.  It  will  provide  information  regarding  the  business  methods 
and  problems  of  the  company  by  whom  the  prospect  is  employed, 
and  allows  the  salesman  to  talk  in  an  inspiring  manner  about 
possible  solutions,  as  one  who  knows  and  appreciates  what  is 
confronting  the  other  man. 

Sources  of  information.  Where  can  the  salesman  get  the  in- 
formation he  needs  in  approaching  a  prospect?  Everything  that 
has  to  do  with  his  prospect,  his  business,  or  his  industry  may  have 
some  bearing  on  his  sale  and  especially  on  the  establishment  of 
friendly  relations;  so  he  should  get  all  the  information  he  can 
before  he  starts.  The  sources  are  many,  but  he  will  find  that 
much  can  be  obtained  from  the  files  and  records  in  his  home  office, 
from  the  credit  man,  and  from  the  statistical  department  if  there 
is  one.  Mercantile  credit  agencies  publish  information  of  value 
to  the  salesman.  This  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  salesman 
should  keep  a  file  of  all  his  customers  and  prospects  arranged  al- 
phabetically by  towns  so  that  he  can  add  to  them  at  any  time  he 
gets  new  information.  All  new  information  should  be  added  to 
this  file.  ,  As  he  goes  from  place  to  place  talking  with  people  about 
others  whom  he  meets,  he  will  often  get  valuable  information  re- 
garding their  peculiarities,  habits,  and  hobbies.  Some  of  this  in- 
formation may  be  warped  or  biased,  but  it  should  prove  useful 
nevertheless. 

A  salesman  who  traveled  for  a  soap  concern  once  entered  one 
of  the  progressive  towns  in  the  Middle  West.    He  sought  out  the 
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hotel  clerk  to  get  information  about  a  certain  man  in  the  town 
who  was  on  his  list  of  calls.  .  The  hotel  clerk  did  not  give  him 
very  encouraging  information  about  this  man,  saying  that  he  was 
the  gruffest  and  grouchiest  man  in  the  county,  but  added  that  he 
was  a  great  baseball  fan  and  never  missed  seeing  a  ball  game  when 
one  was  staged  in  that  town.  It  so  happened  that  the  business 
of  this  man  was  big  and  flourishing  and  an  order  from  him  meant 
a  lot  to  the  salesman  and  his  company.  There  was  to  be  a  ball 
game  in  town  the  following  day;  so  the  salesman  started  laying 
his  plans.  He  succeeded  that  evening  in  getting  two  reserved 
seats  for  the  game  from  one  of  the  sport  fans  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  the  hotel  clerk.  He  sent  one  to  the  prospect  with 
these  words  on  the  back:  "With  the  compliments  of  the  J.  J.  Jones 
Co.,  M.  J.  Black,  special  representative. " 

The  next  day  the  salesman  went  over  to  the  park  about  half 
an  hour  before  the  game  was  to  begin  and  sat  down  in  the  seat 
which  he  held.  About  five  minutes  later  an  elderly  man  came  in 
and  sat  down  beside  him.  Both  teams  were  out  on  the  field 
practicing  and  the  salesman  commented  upon  the  fielding  of 
one  of  the  players.  The  elderly  man  entered  into  the  conversa- 
tion at  once  and  they  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  together, 
the  salesman  never  mentioning  who  he  was,  nor  the  company  he 
represented.  The  next  morning  he  called  the  elderly  man  on  the 
telephone  and  said:  "This  is  the  young  man  who  sat  with  you  at 
the  game  yesterday.  May  I  come  out  and  see  you  this  morning?" 
A  convenient  time  was  arranged  and  the  interview  held.  The 
opening  topic  of  conversation  was  baseball.  The  salesman  was 
tactful  and  friendly,  and  the  prospect  reflected  his  good  nature. 
Things  drifted  into  soap,  and  the  salesman  left  the  elderly  man's 
office  an  hour  later  with  a  good  order.  On  the  train  the  next  day, 
another  salesman  asked  if  he  had  ever  called  upon  old  Mr.  With- 
ers and  stated  that  he  would  like  to  meet  the  man  who  could  get 
in  and  see  the  "old  grouch."  The  first  salesman  opened  his  order 
book  and  said,  "Shake  hands,  old  chap." 

The  chances  are  very  good  that  this  salesman  would  never  have 
succeeded  in  seeing  this  man  if  he  had  not  prepared  for  the  inter- 
view and  searched  for  all  the  information  available  regarding  him. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources 
of  information  is  the  barber  shop.  One  salesman  who  covers  a 
large  part  of  the  Southern  territory  never  carries  a  shaving  outfit 
with  him.  He  says  that  it  would  "deprive  him  of  his  information 
bureau,"  and  that  he  couldn't  get  along  without  that.  Barbers 
are  usually  a  genial  class  of  men,  and  they  like  to  entertain  their 
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customers.  All  that  is  usually  necessary  is  to  ask  if  they  know 
a  certain  man  in  town  and  say,  "I  heard  that  he  was  a  peculiar 
duck."  They  will  then  tell  the  salesman  his  life  history  together 
with  that  of  his  entire  family.  The  barber  hears  others  talking 
about  people  and  naturally  his  interest  is  aroused,  and  he  strains 
his  ears  for  the  gossip. 

Sometimes  the  salesman  can  get  information  about  his  prospect 
on  the  train  from  the  passenger  with  whom  he  may  be  riding, 
or  from  other  salesmen  with  whom  he  is  traveling.  Not  long 
ago  we  were  on  the  train  and  heard  one  man  ask  another  if  he 
knew  Mr.  Peters  of  Hilton.  The  answer  came  back,  "You  bet 
I  do,  and  if  you  want  to  sell  him,  you'd  better  talk  golf  to  him 
for  an  hour  before  you  talk  business,  or  he  won't  listen  to  any 
proposition."  The  first  salesman  looked  blank  and  asked,  "But 
suppose  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  game,  what  then?" 
The  answer  was,  "Well,  you'd  better  stop  in  at  the  sporting  goods 
store  and  buy  yourself  the  rules  of  the  game  and  sit  down  and 
read  them.  Supplement  them  by  reading  everything  in  the 
evening  and  morning  papers  that  you  can  find  about  golf;  all 
that  one  needs  to  know  about  golf  'in  a  play  like  this'  is  the 
language.  Don't  start  talking  about  Texas  leaguers  and  squeeze 
plays  to  a  golf  enthusiast.  He  wouldn't  appreciate  it,  and  he 
would  know  that  you  had  never  seen  the  links."  That  was  good 
advice.  The  salesman  must  learn  to  talk  the  language  of  the  man 
he  meets.  The  modern  salesman  is  versatile  and  well  read  so 
that  he  can  talk  the  language  that  a  man's  hobby  demands.  He 
reads  papers  on  the  profession  of  the  man  he  calls  on,  and  reads 
in  the  encyclopedia  on  the  subject.  He  learns  to  talk  the  pros- 
pect's language,  the  first,  most  vital  common  point  of  interest. 

A  life  insurance  salesman  had  been  trying  to  see  a  prominent 
entomologist  for  several  months,  but  every  time  he  went  near  the 
man's  laboratory  his  secretary  would  say  that  the  professor  was 
too  busy  with  his  work  to  be  interrupted.  One  day  this  salesman 
hit  upon  a  scheme.  He  went  out  in  the  morning  and  searched  the 
woods  for  the  thing  he  wanted.  Finally  he  found  a  large  black 
beetle  under  a  decayed  log  and  went  with  it  to  the  professor's 
office.  The  secretary  was  about  to  tell  him  that  his  man  was 
too  busy  to  see  him,  when  he  presented  the  beetle  "con  mucho 
gusto"  and  wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  In  a  few  seconds  she 
had  the  man  out  of  his  office  to  see  the  beetle.  The  salesman  in- 
troduced himself  and  asked  for  a  few  minutes  of  his  time,  which 
the  scientist  granted  and  invited  him  into  his  private  office.  This 
was  just  what  the  salesman  wanted.    Several  days  later  he  de- 
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livered  the  policy  which  more  than  repaid  him  for  his  trouble  in 
devising  his  approach. 

Knowing  the  prospect's  habits  and  peculiarities  plays  an 
important  role  in  salesmanship  and  forms  the  basis  for  many 
sales. 

In  the  smaller  towns  the  clerks  in  the  drugstores  often  can  give 
some  information  about  the  man  in  question,  but  usually  that 
sort  of  news  is  fragmentary  and  unreliable.  Merchants  upon 
whom  the  salesman  calls  usually  can  give  him  many  good  points 
about  others  whom  he  has  yet  to  meet.  The  business  directories, 
newspapers,  telephone  books,  and  sometimes  the  operators,  the 
station  agent,  the  taxi  driver,  and  the  postman  are  other  sources 
of  information.  Reading  the  local  newspaper  tends  to  give  the 
salesman  the  local  point  of  view  and  often  the  subject  to  establish 
a  contact. 

One  of  the  most  reliable  and  dependable  sources  of  informa- 
tion, however,  is  the  man's  banker.  Many  bankers  are  reluctant 
to  give  out  information  regarding  their  clients,  but  often  a  good- 
natured  question  about  the  standing  of  "Mr.  Billings"  in  the 
community  will  bring  a  few  words  from  his  banker. 

Other  sources  of  information  and  possible  prospects  may  be 
obtained  from: 

1.  Secretaries  of  clubs,  lodges,  and  commercial  organizations. 

2.  County  agents. 

3.  Ministers. 

4.  Teachers. 

5.  Doctors  and  dentists. 

6.  Polling  lists — voters. 

7.  Sport  club  list  of  members. 

8.  Answers  to  letters  from  selected  mailing  lists. 

9.  Social  club  functions. 

10.  Women's  clubs  and  auxiliaries. 

11.  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

12.  Newspaper  offices. 

Arrangement  of  information.  All  the  information  that  can  be 
obtained  should  be  set  down  on  the  card  for  future  reference,  and 
the  salesman  will  find  that  it  will  become  a  great  asset  to  him. 

Eugene  Whitmore,  writing  in  Sales  Management,  says,  "This 
salesman  has  a  large  file  in  his  desk  which  he  calls  his  personality 
file.  Here  he  has  hundreds  of  clippings  on  big  men  in  business. 
Magazine  articles,  newspaper  interviews,  trade-paper  news  items,- 
club  news,  and  clippings  from  house  organs  are  indexed  under 
the  name  of  the  man  referred  to.     Time  after  time  this  salesman 
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is  referred  to  some  treasurer,  president,  or  executive  of  some  big 
concern  for  final  decision  regarding  the  purchase  of  his  line.  In 
many  cases  he  knows  enough  about  the  man  to  be  able  to  talk 
interestingly  to  him  at  the  first  interview.  This  man  has  a  num- 
ber of  trade  directories,  a  copy  of  Who's  Who,  and  all  available 
editions  of  biographies  which  are  usually  published  from  time  to 
time  in  various  cities.  For  instance,  in  a  volume,  The  Book  of 
Chicago,  he  finds  bits  of  data  about  many  prospects  that  enable 
him  to  get  on  a  personal  basis  quickly. 

"This  salesman  makes  use  of  his  clippings  in  many  ways.  Re- 
cently a  large  order  for  equipment  hinged  on  getting  the  0.  K. 
of  an  officer  in  a  certain  company.  He  was  unable  to  get  in  to  see 
this  man,  whose  interest  in  the  company  had  enabled  him  to  give 
an  order  that  no  more  equipment  be  bought  without  his  sanction. 
His  office  was  not  in  the  factory  where  the  equipment  was  to  be 
used,  and  it  began  to  look  like  a  hopeless  proposition.  Looking 
up  this  man  in  one  of  the  books  of  prominent  citizens,  he  found 
that  he  was  born  in  Ohio.  Consulting  the  membership  list  of  the 
Ohio  Society  in  the  city  where  he  then  lived,  he  found  that  he 
was  not  a  member. 

"Shortly  afterwards  he  ran  across  the  copy  of  a  speech  that  a 
well-known  man  had  made  at  the  Ohio  Society's  banquet.  He 
wrote  a  letter  frankly  asking  for  an  interview,  making  it  plain 
that  he  wanted  to  interest  him  in  revoking  his  order  about  the 
purchase  of  additional  equipment  for  the  so  and  so  company. 
In  the  last  paragraph  he  tactfully  mentioned  inclosing  a  copy 
of  the  speech  given  at  the  Ohio  Society,  stating  that  he  thought 
it  might  be  of  interest.  Next  day  the  salesman  received  a  phone 
call  stating  that  he  could  call  any  morning  before  ten.  On  the 
first  call  the  salesman  was  able  to  induce  his  prospect  to  agree 
to  a  personal  visit  to  the  factory  in  company  with  the  salesman. 
The  inspection  led  to  an  order  running  well  into  five  figures." 

If  the  man  is  old  and  opposed  to  change,  the  salesman  should 
make  a  note  of  it.  If  he  is  young  and  progressive  and  welcomes 
changes  which  improve  his  business,  the  salesman  should  make 
a  note  of  that.  It  may  be  that  the  old  man  wants  to  retire,  has 
had  enough  of  work  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  that  information  will 
be  of  value  when  the  salesman  comes  in  contact  with  him. 

The  salesman  should  find  out  all  he  can  about  his  prospect's 
business  and  how  he  carries  it  on.  If  he  calls  on  this  man  only 
once  in  six  months,  he  should  do  this  before  each  call,  but  if  his 
calls  come  oftener,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  go  through  these 
preliminaries  every  time,  except  for  the  first  interview.    The 
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National  Cash  Register  Company  in  its  manual  for  salesmen  says, 
"Before  you  enter  a  man's  store,  know  his  name  and  something 
of  his  characteristics  and  peculiarities,  aims,  and  ambitions. 
Know  who  has  the  authority  to  buy.  Get  information  from  near- 
by storekeepers  or  those  who  know  him,  learn  what  you  can  about 
his  business,  and  you  can  command  his  attention.  After  enter- 
ing his  store,  do  not  rush  right  up  to  him.  Study  the  situation. 
The  general  arrangement  and  appearance  of  the  store  and  the 
kind  of  merchandise  handled  will  show  whether  the  merchant  is 
systematic  and  progressive.  Observe  the  merchant's  attitude 
toward  his  clerks  and  customers,  and  listen  to  what  they  say. 
Notice  how  the  clerks  wait  on  customers,  how  they  assemble  and 
wrap  up  goods,  how  transactions  are  made,  and  the  ability  of 
the  clerks  as  salesmen.  Train  your  mind  to  take  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance.  This  will  save  asking  unnecessary  questions  which 
destroy  confidence  in  your  ability." 

Judging  the  Prospect 

Neatness  of  store.  These  quoted  instructions  indicate,  as 
many  an  experienced  salesman  will  affirm,  that  much  can  be 
learned  about  the  customer's  characteristics,  peculiarities,  aims, 
and  ambitions  by  the  appearance  of  his  store,  his  office,  or  his 
desk.  The  merchant  who  has  his  store  arranged  neatly  and  the 
stock  well  kept,  well  dusted,  and  properly  marked,  at  once  gives 
the  salesman  the  impression  that  he  is  progressive,  thrifty,  and 
a  good  buyer.  He  is  not  in  the  market  for  merchandise  that  has 
not  proved  its  worth ;  for,  because  his  customers  are  people  who 
demand  a  neat,  clean  place  in  which  to  buy  their  goods,  and  be- 
cause his  reputation  has  been  built  upon  the  quality  of  the  mer- 
chandise he  carries,  it  is  clear  that  the  goods  must  uphold  his 
reputation  and  must  be  guaranteed  to  give  service  and  satisfac- 
tion. He  is  not  the  type  of  merchant  that  buys  all  qualities  of 
an  article.  He  has  two,  the  best  and  the  next  best,  and  he  will 
tell  the  salesman  so  when  he  buys  from  him.  One  he  will  always 
guarantee,  but  the  other  he  will  not,  and  he  tells  that  also. 

One  can  think  of  a  great  many  stores  in  the  country  containing 
so  much  stock  that  one  wonders  if  the  merchant  himself  knows 
what  he  has.  Some  of  them  sell  everything  from  toothpicks  to 
pianos,  from  needles  to  harvesting  machinery.  The  stock  is  gen- 
erally piled  up  here  and  there  with  no  special  place  for  anything; 
There  is  probably  a  bed,  two  stoves,  an  ice-cream  freezer,  several 
pictures,  a  milking  machine,  and  jackknives  in  one  window;  and 
cigars,  candy,  men's  dress  suits,  books,  clocks,  and  aluminum 
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dishpans  in  the  other.  The  inside  of  the  store  will  be  so  cluttered 
up  that  the  merchant  has  to  climb  over  several  chairs,  tables,  and 
counters  filled  with  all  sorts  of  bric-a-brac  to  get  what  -he  is  look- 
ing for,  and  then  it  is  usually  "out  of  stock."  He  is,  however, 
only  too  willing  to  order  the  article  for  the  customer  if  he  can 
wait  for  it  for  a  few  days.  On  January  1,  this  store  is  closed  and, 
in  a  majority  of  cases  with  stores  of  this  type,  it  is  closed  for  three 
or  four  days  while  the  merchant  "takes  inventory." 

Needless  to  say,  this  merchant  is  not  of  the  progressive,  up-to- 
date  type,  and  his  credit  standing  must  be  very  closely  checked 
before  negotiations  are  entered  upon  for  the  sale  of  goods.  This 
man's  office  will  have  the  same  general  appearance  as  his  store. 
He  will  not  be  able  to  find  his  receipts,  or  bills,  or  letters  that  he 
has  received  from  the  company ;  for  everything  will  be  in  chaos. 
Invariably  his  mind  will  be  in  the  same  state  as  his  place  of 
business,  and  the  salesman,  after  finding  that  his  credit  standing 
in  the  community  is  all  right,  will  have  to  use  much  patience  in 
selling  him.  He  is  a  quibbler  over  small,  unimportant  things 
that  most  men  overlook  or  take  for  granted.  His  mind  is  un- 
systematic and  nonanalytical,  and  the  salesman  will  have  to 
explain  his  points  several  times  before  they  are  understood  and 
accepted. 

Occasionally  a  man  with  this  type  of  store  will  have  quite  dif- 
ferent characteristics.  He  will  be  so  wrapped  up  in  other  things 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  salesman  to  get  and  hold  his  attention 
long  enough  to  explain  and  demonstrate  his  product.  Many 
salesmen  get  disgusted  with  this  type  of  buyer  and  give  it  up  as 
a  bad  job,  but  the  one  consolation  is  that,  if  the  man's  credit 
rating  is  good,  he  often  gives  cash  with  his  order,  although  few 
judge  him  able  to  do  so. 

Office  and  desk.  The  up-to-date,  methodical  man's  desk  is 
always  cleared  for  action ;  he  cannot  be  hindered  and  held  back 
by  having  papers  and  books  cluttering  up  his  desk.  He  works 
nights  to  keep  his  work  caught  up  so  that  he  will  not  be  handi- 
capped during  business  hours  with  details  and  petty  annoyances. 
He  gives  action  himself  and  expects  it  from  the  salesmen  who 
call  upon  him.  He  will  generally  hear  their  stories,  ask  ques- 
tions from  an  interested  point  of  view,  and  tell  them  unflinch- 
ingly whether  he  will  take  the  proposition.  Sometimes,  by  going 
over  the  selling  points  again,  and  bringing  out  some  of  the, 
strongest  ones  that  may  have  been  slighted,  the  salesman  can 
influence  him  to  buy ;  but  he  seldom  gets  the  opportunity  to  re- 
open his  canvass.    The  man  is  either  willing  to  take  the  article, 
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or  he  will  not  consider  it  at  all.     He  is  not  often  "on  the  fence." 

The  salesman  should  not  be  misled  by  the  neat  orderly  appear- 
ance of  the  business  executive's  office ;  for  most  of  these  men  have 
janitors  to  keep  their  offices  clean,  and  secretaries  to  see  that  their 
desks  are  always  neat  and  in  good  order.  The  unsystematic  man, 
however,  generally  does  not  allow  anyone  to  touch  the  things  on 
his  desk,  and  by  that  characteristic  his  type  can  often  be  detected. 
He  knows  just  where  everything  is,  and  a  rearrangement  or  clear- 
ing up  wrould  put  him  all  at  sea,  and  it  would  take  him  an  hour 
to  find  things  and  get  everything  ready  for  the  business  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  John  D.  Tauch,  writing  in  Sales  Management,  tells  of 
going  to  a  distant  city  to  bid  for  some  business  that  he  knew 
was  there.  He  had  already  prepared  his  proposition  according 
to  the  needs  of  that  particular  concern.  After  entering  the  pros- 
pect's office,  he  immediately  decided  that  he  would  have  to  pre- 
sent his  proposition  in  a  manner  that  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  environment.     This  is  his  story : 

"Upon  being  ushered  into  the  purchasing  agent's  office  my 
hunch  came  as  I  noticed  the  elegance  and  spotless  cleanliness  of 
the  place  and  furnishings,  and  the  immaculate  appearance  of  the 
man  himself.  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  anything  to  gain 
his  attention  must  above  all  present  an  attractive  appearance. 
I  decided  to  'drop  kick  instead  of  passing  the  ball/  so  instead  of 
submitting  the  very  ordinary-looking  proposition  I  had  brought 
with  me,  I  exchanged  various  ideas  on  tank  construction,  and  ex- 
cused myself,  saying  that  I  would  prepare  a  proposal  and  submit 
the  same  to  him  immediately  after  lunch.  I  had  in  mind  a  very 
excellent  and  elaborate  proposal  cover  which  I  had  devised  some 
time  previous,  which  I  happened  to  have  in  my  portfolio. 

"I  went  to  the  best  hotel,  engaged  a  competent  stenographer, 
and  prepared  the  most  artistic  and  attractive  proposal  I  knew 
how,  binding  it  with  the  illustrated  literature  in  the  cover  pre- 
viously referred  to.  The  company  bought  lots  of  tanks  and  other 
equipment  in  our  line,  and  there  were,  I  knew,  a  great  many  after 
this  desirable  business.  We  had  never  received  a  single  order 
from  them ;  in  fact  you  will  recall  we  had  not  even  been  invited 
to  bid  in  this  instance,  so  there  were  many  obstacles  to  combat. 
I  had  not  quoted  the  buyer  our  prices  and  of  course  had  no  idea 
how  they  were  going  to  compare  with  others  on  a  purely  dollar 
and  cents  basis,  but  I  knew  we  would  not  be  the  lowest  by  any 
means. 

"I  returned  after  lunch,  determined  to  get  that  order,  which 
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was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000.  When  I  faced  my  man,  I 
opened  up  my  proposal  and  spread  it  before  him,  watching  the 
expression  on  his  face.  He  immediately  took  the  proposal  out  of 
my  hands,  and  looking  it  over  carefully  inside  and  out,  remarked, 
That's  the  neatest  looking  and  best  gotten  up  proposal  I  ever 
saw.'  That  was  gratifying,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  open- 
ing, I  replied,  'Yes,  sir,  that's  the  way  we  do  everything.  Our 
tanks  are  just  as  good  looking  and  as  well  built  as  that  proposal.' 
He  was  sold — against  the  field — and  I  was  satisfied  that  the 
matter  of  price  would  be  a  secondary  consideration.  Within  a 
couple  of  hours  I  had  the  order. 

" Just  to  analyze  that  sale  for  a  moment ;  the  whole  proposition 
hinged  on  my  decision  not  to  carry  out  the  plans  as  prepared 
before  I  went  into  the  buyer's  presence,  on  the  decision  to  fit  my 
plans  to  the  type  of  buyer  that  I  had  before  me.  It  was  a  moment 
of  strategy  that  chalked  up  10,000  points.  And  this  is  the  sort 
of  direction  that  all  of  our  salesmen  need." 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  notice  what  a  man  has  on  his 
desk;  for  often  it  will  give  the  salesman  a  clue  to  his  tempera- 
ment. One  man  will  have  a  picture  of  his  wife  on  his  desk; 
another,  the  picture  of  his  boy  or  girl;  and  a  third  will  have  no 
pictures  at  all  to  distract  his  mind  from  his  work.  In  the  office 
of  one  man,  a  salesman  saw  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  brook  trout  he  had  ever  seen.  This  gave  him  the  clue  that 
the  prospect  was  an  outdoor  man  who  loved  the  fields  and 
streams.  The  conversation  opened  on  that  subject,  and  a  con- 
tact was  made  just  on  the  lead  of  the  mounted  specimen  of  trout. 
A  peculiar  type  of  paper  weight  will  often  give  one  a  lead,  or 
sometimes  a  vase  or  an  ash  tray.  By  being  observing  and  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  things  which  will  give  him  a  clue,  a 
salesman  can  often  determine  an  effective  contract-making  open- 
ing for  his  introduction. 

The  merchandise  he  handles.  The  merchandise  that  a  man 
handles  also  gives  the  salesman  a  clue  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  merchant.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  salesman 
who  is  prepared  knows  not  only  his  own  line,  but  the  lines  of 
his  competitors,  and  is  in  a  position  to  judge  the  merchant  and 
his  customers  by  the  grade  of  the  goods  he  stocks.  If  the  mer- 
chant carries  only  an  inferior  grade  of  goods,  nothing  of  the 
quality  lines,  he  is  either  catering  to  a  certain  class  of  trade  that 
buys  only  low  grades,  or  working  for  financial  gain  alone  and  not 
considering  the  services  that  he  might  be  rendering  to  the  com- 
munity.    The  merchant  who  carries  quality  lines  shows  that  he 
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is  thinking  not  only  of  his  personal  gain,  but  also  of  the  building 
up  of  a  substantial  and  lasting  reputation  for  his  business.  Mer- . 
chants  who  are  always  having  "Closing  Out  Sales"  and  never 
"close  out"  seldom  buy  quality  merchandise;  they  want  cheap 
job  lots  that  they  can  buy  for  a  song  and  turn  over  quickly  in 
their  everlasting  special  week-end  sales.  The  business  of  many 
of  these  merchants  is  ephemeral ;  it  lasts  for  only  a  short  time. 

Another  good  illustration  of  "fitting  the  project  to  the  man" 
has  come  to  the  author's  attention.  As  described  in  Manage- 
ment by  Albert  M.  Johnson,  this  particular  salesman  had  to  find 
a  prospect  who  was  wealthy  enough  and  who  had  vision  and 
imagination  enough  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  five  million 
dollars  in  developing  a  waste  tract  of  land.  This  is  how  the 
salesman  tackled  the  problem : 

"From  various  sources  I  collected  the  names  of  two  hundred 
wealthy  and  prominent  Americans,"  said  Johnson,  when  asked 
how  it  was  done.  "Perhaps  all  of  them  were  not  so  wealthy 
themselves,  but  they  were  money  makers  and  possessed  the  power 
to  command  money. 

"From  every  source  available  I  gathered  information  about 
them.  I  read  biographical  sketches,  studied  their  achievements, 
read  of  their  pastimes  and  their  friends. 

"From  newspaper  clippings  I  studied  their  faces  and  read 
articles  from  their  pens.  Many  of  them  had  written  for  pub- 
lication; and  poring  over  their  articles,  I  gained  an  insight  into 
the  men  that  could  not  be  had  in  any  other  way. 

"After  about  six  months  spent  in  such  study,  I  had  managed 
to  learn  a  great  deal  about  them  all.  Then  I  began  the  process 
of  elimination. 

"I  put  all  the  cards  face  up  on  the  table  and  began  canceling 
certain  of  them.  One  was  ill,  and  I  crossed  him  off.  Another 
was  abroad  and  off  he  went.  Still  another  was  retiring;  I  can- 
celed his  name. 

"Another,  though  a  rainbow  chaser,  never  invested  in  real 
estate ;  off  he  went.  Another  was  too  old ;  another  had  no  vision  ; 
and  so  on  until  the  sifting  process  narrowed  from  two  hundred 
prospects  down  to  two. 

"One  of  them  was  Mr.  E.  G.  Lewis,  formerly  of  St.  Louis,  now 
of  Atascadero,  Cal. 

"Right  there  I  called  to  mind  my  long  analysis  of  Lewis,  and 
brought  it  into  use.  I  knew  that  he  liked  to  create,  and  that  his 
special  hobby  was  the  building  of  communities." 

This  was  the  man  he  eventually  sold. 
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Dress  and  general  appearance.  Every  point  the  salesman  can 
get  which  bears  upon  his  prospect  will  help  him  to  judge  the 
man  with  whom  he  is  talking.  We  have  discussed  the  man's 
environment,  his  store,  his  office,  and  his  desk.  We  have  given 
a  few  of  the  general  principles  upon  which  a  character  analysis 
is  based,  enabling  the  salesman  to  know  at  a  glance  the  type  of 
man  he  is  encountering;  but  another  point  which  must  not  be 
overlooked  is  the  man's  dress  and  general  appearance.  Most 
businessmen  of  today  dress  their  part.  If  they  are  neat  and 
orderly  in  their  stores  and  offices,  they  will  generally  show  it  in 
their  dress.  Men  who  wear  clothes  that  look  as  if  they  had  been 
slept  in  and  linen  that  is  not  clean  are  probably  not  neat  in  their 
work,  nor  orderly,  up  to  date,  or  progressive.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  their  minds  upon  something  else  and  are 
so  interested  in  this  other  thing  that  dress  and  appearance  are 
remote  considerations.  There  are  probably  a  number  of  men  of 
the  reader's  acquaintance  who  are  so  engrossed  in  their  work  that 
they  have  to  be  reminded  that  it  is  time  for  dinner  or  that  some- 
one has  been  waiting  to  see  them  for  an  hour  or  more.  The 
"absent-minded  professor"  who  was  found  walking  around  the 
town  with  his  napkin  tied  around  his  neck  half  an  hour  after 
he  had  eaten  his  breakfast  was  asked  why  he  had  not  removed 
the  convicting  evidence,  and  his  reply  was  that  he  had  been 
thinking  about  an  experiment  that  he  had  been  working  on  for 
several  weeks  and  had  given  no  thought  whatsoever  to  such 
trivial  things.  Once  in  a  while,  the  salesman  will  meet  this 
absent-minded  type  of  businessman,  but  he  is  not  common.  The 
man  who  is  careless  about  his  linen,  wears  soiled  collars  and  shirts, 
and  uses  soiled  handkerchiefs  is  very  likely  to  be  careless  about 
paying  his  bills,  taking  stock,  and  many  of  the  other  duties  of 
the  businessman. 

Age.  Many  salesmen  have  found  that  the  age  of  the  man 
they  interview  influences,  to  a  great  extent,  the  kind  of  appeal 
which  is  most  successfully  used.  One  experienced  scientific  sales- 
man once  said  that  he  never  used  the  same  appeal  upon  the  man 
of  twenty-five  that  he  used  on  a  man  of  fifty-five,  because  he 
found  that  it  did  not  work.  After  studying  this  condition,  he 
found  that  the  man  of  twenty-five  was  much  more  ready  to  take 
chances  than  the  older  one,  that  his  philosophy  of  life  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  man  with  most  of  his  life  behind  him 
and  with  experience  to  guide  him.  The  young  man  has  the  idea 
that  he  has  his  own  way  to  make  and  that  he  must  learn  by 
experience;  that  of  others  might  be  helpful,  but  he  prefers  to 
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use  his  own  judgment  and  make  his  own  success.  He  reasons 
that  old  men  are  too  conservative  and  that  unless  you  plunge 
now  and  then  you  never  get  anywhere  very  fast.  The  man  in  his 
thirties  is  progressive,  but  he  has  the  caution  of  several  years  of 
experience  and  the  broad-mindedness  and  belief  in  the  advice 
of  others  if  this  advice  appears  reasonable  to  him.  The  man  in 
his  forties  has  about  eliminated  the  ultra  speculative  element  in 
his  dealings  and  is  becoming  more  conservative;  for  he  begins 
to  see  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  he  must  either  have 
sufficient  funds  to  support  himself  or  be  dependent  upon  some- 
one else  for  his  subsistence. 

Customers  in  the  store.  Many  salesmen  judge  the  type  of 
man  by  the  people  in  the  store.  It  is  generally  true  that  a  store 
caters  to  one  particular  class  or  type  of  trade,  and  generally 
classes  can  be  judged  by  observing  them,  their  habits,  their  dress, 
their  talk,  and  the  kind  of  goods  they  buy.  The  salesman  must 
remember  that  certain  stores,  such  as  department  and  small  town 
stores,  are  patronized  by  all  classes,  so  he  must  not  be  misguided 
by  his  observations.  The  number  of  stores  in  which  the  people 
can  trade  must  be  considered. 

Display  windows.  The  windows  and  their  decorations  often 
serve  as  valuable  guides  for  the  salesman  in  judging  the  type  of 
store  and  the  class  of  trade  to  which  it  caters.  The  stores  that 
sell  goods  to  the  wealthier  class  know  the  value  of  attractive  and 
often  elaborate  window  displays.  Good  taste  in  window  decorat- 
ing acts  as  a  powerful  aid  in  selling  merchandise,  and  it  shows  the 
type  of  merchandise  carried  on  the  shelves.  Occasionally  a  mer- 
chant with  a  high-class  trade  will  not  have  attractively  trimmed 
windows,  but  he  is  the  exception.  Other  stores  with  less  attrac- 
tive displays  often  carry  good  merchandise,  and  sometimes  a 
merchant  is  found  who  puts  good  material  in  his  windows,  but  has 
very  little  of  it  in  his  store.  These  are  not  the  usual  rule,  how- 
ever. 

In  preparing  the  preapproach  to  retail  store  selling,  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company  gives  its  salesmen  a  list  of  the 
following  things  about  which  to  secure  information,  and  tells 
them  how  to  secure  it. 

Secure  the  necessary  information: 

1.  By  asking  questions. 

2.  By  looking  around  the  store.    Make  a  purchase  and  see  exactly 

what  takes  place. 

3.  By  observing  the  merchant,  his  clerks,  his  customers. 

4.  By  listening  to  clerks'  and  customers'  remarks,  noticing  errors, 

and  hearing  complaints. 

5.  From  other  merchants  and  traveling  men. 
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Things  to  find  out :  number  of  clerks,  extra  clerks,  employees'  methods 
of  handling  and  recording:  cash  sales  (take,  send);  charge 
sales  (take,  send);  money  received  on  account;  money  paid 
out;  C.  0.  D.;  and  other  transactions. 

Does  cash  balance?  How  and  by  whom?  How  sales  slip  or  day 
book  is  checked,  audited,  and  by  whom.  How  accounts  are 
posted,  checked.  Per  cent  of  charge  business.  Wages  based 
on  sales.  Are  sales  increasing?  Average  sales.  Are  any 
others  interested  in  business  ?  Intention  of  remaining  in  busi- 
ness. What  part  of  system  does  merchant  feel  should  be  im- 
proved ? 
(Make  chart  of  store  when  necessary.) 

Analyzing  the  store  system — things  to  find  out: 

1.  Weak  points. 

2.  Type  of  register  you  will  recommend. 

3.  Advantages  of  N.  C.  R.  equipment. 

Two  ways  to  analyze,  mentally  or  in  writing.    Best  to  write  informa- 
tion down  and  study  it  later. 
How  to  analyze  a  store  system,  from  standpoint  of: 

1.  Lack  of  information.  v 

2.  Lack  of  protection.   ^ 

3.  Lack  of  service. 

4.  Lack  of  convenience.  V 

5.  Lack  of  economy. 
Example  of  written  analysis. 

1.  Mistakes  in  change. 

2.  No  way  of  placing  responsibility  for  mistakes  and  losses. 

3.  No  way  to  trace  mistakes. 

4.  Temptation. 

5.  No  personal  control  on  money  received. 

6.  No  check  on  deliveries. 

7.  Forgotten  charges. 

8.  Charge  slips  can  be  lost. 

9.  No  daily  record  of  outstanding  accounts. 

10.  Failure  to  credit  money  received  on  account. 

11.  No  assurance  of  getting  all  money  received  on  account. 

12.  No  check  on  actual  amount  of  money  paid  out. 

13.  Sometimes  fails  to  record  money  paid  out. 

14.  No  incentive  to  clerks  to  increase  business. 

15.  Lack  of  sufficient  record  in  case  of  fire — for  securing  additional 

credit,  income  tax  report. 
Know  what  you  are  going  to  talk  about. 

Types  of  Prospects  That  All  Salesmen  Meet 

Many  writers  have  attempted  to  classify  men  according  to 
so-called  "types":  phlegmatic,  nervous,  or  sanguine;  also  accord- 
ing to  size,  weight,  facial  characteristics,  color  of  eyes  or  hair, 
shape  of  the  head,  and  the  location  of  the  features  in  relation  to 
each  other  (often  called  phrenology).  There  are,  however,  so 
many  exceptions  to  the  rule  and  such  a  slight  degree  of  difference 
or  similarity  in  many  of  these  factors,  that  as  yet  no  practical, 


. 
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workable  classification  has  been  devised  under  which  human 
beings  can  be  metoposcopically  grouped.  For  this  reason  the 
discussion  of  types  here  will  be  considered  from  a  usual  "char- 
acteristics" point  of  view. 

The  good-natured  man.  Some  men  like  to  talk  just  for  the 
enjoyment  of  hearing  themselves  talk  and  the  salesman's  best 
method  of  making  a  contact  with  this  type  of  man  is  to  let  him 
talk  himself  into  the  right  mood  before  starting  on  the  canvass. 
There  are  times  when  a  salesman  must  be  a  good  listener  and 
just  try  to  direct  the  conversation  so  that  the  prospect  will  lead 
himself  into  the  frame  of  mind  that  will  be  propitious  for  the 
salesman's  opening.  The  easy-going,  good-natured  man  is  one 
that  all  salesmen  like  to  meet.  He  is  always  willing  to  hear  any 
salesman's  story  and  generally  will  never  bring  up  objections  in 
an  antagonistic  manner,  but  will  talk  the  proposition  over  in  a 
serious  way  and  make  the  salesman  feel  that  his  time  has  been 
well  spent  even  if  he  does  not  get  an  order ;  for  this  man  does  not 
always  buy.  When  it  comes  to  making  his  decision,  he  is  usually 
firm.  One  must  not  think  that  he  is  "easy" ;  for  he  very  seldom 
lets  anyone*  tell  him  what  he  wants.  He  is  cheerful  and  jovial 
and  will  not  entertain  the  sober,  serious,  or  grouchy  salesman 
without  a  little  teasing  and  "kidding."  The  salesman  should 
adapt  his  attitude  to  this  type  of  prospect  and  impress  him  with 
good  nature  and  cheerfulness.  Optimism  is  a  quality  that  all 
salesmen  like  to  see  in  their  prospects;  for  it  makes  relations 
much  more  enjoyable,  helps  to  put  the  salesman  at  ease,  and 
allows  him  to  appear  to  advantage. 

The  curious  man.  All  human  beings  have  some  degree  of 
curiosity,  but  it  is  much  more  pronounced  in  some  than,  in  others. 
Occasionally  the  salesman  will  find  the  "overcurious"  man  among 
his  prospects  and  will  sell  him  by  appealing  to  his  curiosity;  for 
there  is  no  better  method  of  gaining  attention  than  through  that 
medium.  Many  house-to-house  salesmen  use  this  appeal  ex- 
clusively, and  unfortunately  even  in  a  misleading  way,  just  as  an 
excuse  to  get  into  the  house  and  show  the  housewife  his  goods. 
Through  the  use  of  curiosity,  salesmen  have  succeeded  in  gaining 
interviews  and  securing  attention  from  men  who  never  could 
have  been  reached  in  the  ordinary  manner.  From  the  curious 
type  it  is  always  wise  for  the  salesman  to  withhold  a  part  of  his 
hand  until  the  sale  has  been  made  in  order  to  maintain  curiosity 
throughout  the  interview. 

The  self-important  man.  He  is  generally  either  genuine,  or 
assuming  a  pose  to  make  salesmen  think  he  is  important.     The 
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dignity. that  the  man  possesses  will  show  which  type  he  really  is; 
for  the  superficially  important  man  will  give  himself  away  in 
the  petty  objections  he  raises  to  keep  the  salesman  on  the  de- 
fensive; but  instead  of  impressing  the  salesman  with  his  im- 
portance, he  reveals  his  superficiality  to  him.  One  should  be 
careful  not  to  belittle  this  man;  for  he  will  become  antagonistic 
and  refuse  to  go  farther.  He  can  be  flattered  with  ease  and 
safety.  But  not  the  truly  important  man;  he  deserves  respect 
and  must  be  approached  in  a  respectful  manner  and  with  strong 
personality.  Some  of  the  younger  and  more  progressive  business- 
men are  anxious  to  get  ahead  rapidly  and  make  a  success  of 
themselves,  but  they  are  often  influenced  too  greatly  by  what 
the  salesman  has  to  say.  They  buy  more  than  they  should  and 
overstock  themselves,  because  of  some  concession  on  the  part  of 
the  seller.  This  is  very  detrimental  to  any  business.  Some  of 
them  just  cannot  say,  "No,"  and  will  buy  anything  that  the  sales- 
man offers.  It  may  be  that  they  are  easily  "hypnotized"  by 
suggestion  and  are  not  strong-willed  enough  to  refuse  the  goods. 
If  such  a  case  arises,  they  should  be  sold  what  they  need,  and 
only  if  the  goods  will  really  be  of  benefit  to  them.  If  the  sales- 
man sees  that  they  do  not  need  them,  he  will  gain  in  the  end  by 
telling  them  so  frankly  and  sincerely.  The  honest  salesman  will 
not  allow  this  sort  of  man  to  injure  himself,  and  by  helping  him 
and  showing  him  where  he  is  erring,  a  salesman  can  make  a  good 
customer  for  the  house,  one  who  in  time  through  cautionary 
methods  may  develop  into  a  big  buyer.  He  will  appreciate  sin- 
cerity and  aid,  and  if  the  salesman  refuses  to  sell  him  all  he  is 
willing  to  buy,  he  will  continue  to  trust  him  and  believe  what  he 
is  told.  He  will  look  forward  to  the  salesman's  calls  with  much 
interest  and  will  give  him  all  his  business.  One  can  show  him 
how  to  build  up  his  business  by  giving  him  some  of  the  little  tips 
that  are  picked  up  here  and  there  from  other  merchants. 

The  instinctive  buyer.  Another  man  who  is  often  met  is  the 
one  who  buys  from  instinct  or  intuition  alone  and  depends  upon 
"hunch"  rather  than  rational  thinking  and  reasoning.  He  does 
not  stop  to  consider  things  carefully,  but  correlates  good  mer- 
chandise with  a  good  fellow.  The  standing  of  the  house  and  its 
reputation  has  a  strong  influence  on  this  type. 

The  open-minded  man.  Some  salesmen  will  speak  of  a  buyer 
as  fair,  or  open  to  conviction.  This  means  that  he  will  almost 
always  see  a  salesman  and  is  willing  to  be  "shown" ;  but  he  is  of 
the  "I'm  from  Missouri"  type  and  will  have  to  be  reasoned  with 
and  given  facts  and  proof.     It  is  not  a  difficult  job  to  hold  him ; 
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for  he  sells  himself  on  the  salesman's  reason  and,  besides  being 
open  to  conviction,  he  is  generally  honorable  and  will  deal  on 
the  level.  This  man  must  be  handled  in  a  frank,  sincere,  and 
forceful  manner,  and  he  will  treat  others  in  the  same  manner. 
He  will  try  to  consider  things  at  their  face  value  and  is  willing 
to  give  one  credit  for  having  a  good  proposition  if  this  can  be 
demonstrated  to  him.  He  will  give  the  salesman  a  part  of  his 
time  in  which  to  have  his  say  and  will  give  him  courteous  atten- 
tion during  that  period.  If  he  likes  the  proposition,  he  will  say 
so ;  if  he  does  not  like  it,  he  will  say  that  he  does  not  care  to  go 
into  it  farther,  and  often  will  tell  why.  In  most  cases  he  will 
thank  the  salesman  for  bringing  it  to  his  attention.  He  is  not 
a  builder  of  false  hopes  and  will  not  lead  a  salesman  on  if  he 
does  not  intend  to  buy,  nor  will  he  be  anxious  to  demonstrate  his 
superior  mentality  or  throw  cold  water  upon  every  suggestion 
which  he  does  not  originate.  As  one  salesman  puts  it,  'This  is 
the  type  of  man  that  the  salesman  would  like  to  be  himself  if 
the  conditions  were  reversed.  He  is  the  kind  of  a  man  whom  all 
salesmen  like  to  approach  with  worth-while  propositions;  for 
if  they  are  good,  he  will  realize  it  and  take  advantage  of  them." 
The  mimic.  There  is  another  type  of  man  that  salesmen  meet 
from  time  to  time,  and  that  is  the  one  who  is  guided  in  his  judg- 
ment by  what  others  do.  "If  Mr.  Williams  buys  from  you,  the 
goods  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  me"  is  the  line  of  reasoning. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  appeals  that  the  specialty  salesman  can 
use  and  he  should  bend  his  efforts  to  sell  the  most  influential 
individual  in  the  community  so  as  to  get  the  many  others  who 
will  follow  suit.  It  is  to  this  appeal  that  testimonials  are  di- 
rected, and  they  work  to  good  advantage  in  cases  where  the  per- 
son referred  to  is  considered  a  competent  judge  of  the  article. 
One  of  the  largest  automobile  manufacturers,  in  trying  to  put 
his  cars  on  the  market,  met  the  objection  that  no  one  knew 
anything  about  the  company,  the  car,  or  the  salesman.  Rather 
than  go  to  great  length  in  selling  each  customer,  the  salesmen 
were  sent  to  the  most  influential  men  in  each  city,  and  after  sev- 
eral weeks  of  strenuous  work  succeeded  in  selling  cars  to  many 
of  them.  They  had  to  make  especially  attractive  offers  to  these 
men  in  order  to  make  the  sale;  but  when  the  other  people  saw 
these  men  in  their  new  cars,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  their  judg- 
ment was  superior  and  unquestionable,  the  salesmen  had  little 
trouble  from  that  time  on.  In  other  cases,  the  prospect  will  ask 
if  a  certain  other  merchant  has  purchased  the  goods,  and  when 
he  is  told  "No,"  he  will  say,  "Sell  him  first  and  then  come  and 
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see  me."  Sometimes  this  can  be  overcome  by  saying:  "Mr. 
Wilbur,  this  is  the  first  call  I  have  made  in  this  town,  and  you  will 
have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  man  to  have  this  line. 
After  I  have  taken  your  order,  I  will  go  and  get  Mr.  Brown's 
order.  It  will  make  it  just  so  much  easier  for  me  to  sell  him 
after  you  have  purchased ;  for  he  knows  the  kind  of  merchandise 
you  buy  and  it  will  show  him  that  he  is  using  as  good  judgment 
as  you  are."  The  "imitative"  customer  will  be  very  much  tickled 
if  he  can  have  one  of  the  merchants  whom  he  usually  imitates  fol- 
low his  lead  for  a  change.  Usually  he  can  be  flattered  somewhat, 
but  every  salesman  should  remember,  "Always  be  very  careful 
in  the  use  of  flattery;  use  it  tactfully." 

The  careless  buyer.  There  are  always  some  prospects  and 
customers  who  are  careless  and  forgetful,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  and  satisfied  with  their  goods,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  be  extremely  careful  and  to  go 
into  detail  in  his  explanations.  They  will  often  greet  the  sales- 
man as  he  comes  into  the  store  or  office  with  some  complaint 
about  the  goods,  but  when  traced,  it  will  prove  to  be  some  other 
company's  goods,  some  mistake  that  they  themselves  have  made, 
something  that  they  do  not  understand,  or  points  that  were  not 
explained  to  them  when  they  first  purchased  the  material.  This 
type  of  person  is  met  constantly  in  the  insurance  business.  It 
often  happens  that  a  man  will  call  up  the  office  on  the  telephone 
and  say:  "I  have  just  purchased  a  new  car  and  want  to  insure 
it  for  $3,000."  The  usual  answer  is,  "All  right,  Mr.  Berry,  we 
will  fix  everything  up  for  you  and  send  out  the  policy  tonight." 
Everything  goes  along  smoothly  and  no  questions  are  asked  about 
it  until  an  accident  or  a  loss  occurs.  Then  the  salesman  finds 
that  the  assured  has  no  conception  of  the  conditions  in  the  policy, 
and  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  he  will  blame  the  insur- 
ance agent  who  wrote  it.  Everything  is  "rosy"  with  this  man 
as  long  as  things  are  going  to  suit  him;  but,  when  he  gets  "hit," 
look  out;  for  then  it  is  always  the  other  fellow's  fault,  never  his 
own.  For  this  reason  the  salesman  should  be  sure  to  explain 
his  proposition  so  thoroughly  as  to  leave  no  room  for  mistakes. 
As  much  as  possible  should  be  put  in  writing,  particularly  any 
especial  agreements  that  are  made.  After  a  sale  has  been  made 
to  this  type  of  man,  things  should  be  gone  over  again  carefully  to 
see  that  nothing  has  been  omitted ;  for  even  the  slightest  error 
or  omission  may  make  him  feel  that  something  which  he  had  a 
right  to  know  has  purposely  been  covered  up.  The  "Family 
Bible"  salesman  who  goes  from  door  to  door  with  a  sample  copy 
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of  the  product  often  is  met  with,  "That  Bible  that  you  just  de- 
livered is  not  exactly  like  the  one  that  you  showed  me  when  I  gave 
you  the  order."  This  shows  that  the  salesman  had  neglected  to 
drive  home  the  point  that  the  one  he  carried  was  a  sample  copy, 
containing  only  certain  selected  sections  of  the  original,  and  that 
the  various  covers  that  could  be  selected  by  the  purchaser  were 
attached  to  the  sample  book,  so  that  each  customer  could  choose 
the  one  he  desired.  In  this  case,  someone  had  the  idea  that 
the  covers  were  a  part  of  the  book  that  was  to  be  delivered. 

The  patriotic  man.  The  man  who  has  a  son  in  the  army  or 
navy  or  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  his  country  himself  may 
show  his  patriotism  in  his  dealings  with  other  men.  If  he  shows 
it  in  the  photographs  he  has  on  his  desk  or  by  an  honorable  dis- 
charge framed  and  hung  on  the  wall,  a  salesman  can  nearly  always 
put  this  man  down  in  his  classification  as  of  the  patriotic  type. 
If  his  son  is  in  the  service,  he  will  want  to  tell  the  salesman  about 
him ;  for  the  admiration  of  a  father  for  his  son  is  deep-seated  and 
strong,  and  he  is  proud  of  what  the  son  is  doing.  Compliments 
on  his  son's  accomplishments,  or  conversation  about  the  service 
in  general  if  he  himself  is  a  war  veteran,  will  be  a  good  opening. 
If  one  is  sincere  concerning  his  interest,  the  prospect  will  gen- 
erally respond. 

The  religious  man.  The  man  who  has  scripture  readings 
about  his  place  of  business  is  invariably  of  a  religious  nature. 
He  will  be  fair  and  courteous  and  usually  will  not  question  any 
of  the  salesman's  statements.  Such  a  man  should  never  be  given 
occasion  to  doubt  the  salesman's  veracity  because  then  he  will 
be  lost  as  a  customer,  and  the  salesman  will  never  be  able  to  get 
his  name  back  on  the  books  of  his  company.  The  salesman 
should  never  allow  himself  to  get  into  an  argument  with  him 
about  religion,  because  it  will  only  make  him  antagonistic.  One 
might  just  as  well  argue  about  which  brand  of  cigarette  is  the 
best  to  smoke  as  to  argue  on  religion.  Never  argue  about  any 
subject,  much  less  one  which  involves  one's  personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  tastes,  or  opinions,  as  it  will  never  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  for  either  side.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
politics.  It  is  best  to  find  out  where  the  prospect  stands  in  the 
political  world,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  agree  with  him  intelli-i 
gently;  but  if  unable  to  get  this  information,  it  is  best  to  steer 
clear  of  the  subject  unless  it  is  unavoidable.  If  the  prospect 
brings  it  up  himself,  the  salesman  can  be  a  good  listener,  until 
he  finds  out  just  how  the  prospect  stands  and  then  agree  with 
him.     By  letting  him  express  his  views  about  the  different  plat- 
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forms,  one  is  in  a  good  way  to  get  an  inside  view  of  the  workings 
of  his  mind,  and  thus  may  be  helped  considerably  in  "sizing  up" 
the  man. 

The  philanthropist.  Some  men  give  much  time,  energy,  and 
money  to  charity.  One  must  not  be  misled  by  thinking  they 
are  easy  to  sell.  Most  of  the  really  big  philanthropists  of  this 
country  are  shrewd  businessmen  and  must  be  handled  with  ex- 
treme care.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  philanthropy  in 
itself  calls  for  a  sympathetic  and  humanitarian  nature.  Like 
many  doctors  or  surgeons,  the  philanthropist  will  do  for  others 
what  he  can  and  charge  them  according  to  their  capacity  to  pay. 
Many  doctors  do  charity  work,  because  they  know  the  circum- 
stances of  their  patients.  They  know  those  who  are  not  finan- 
cially able  to  pay  the  regular  fees  and  either  give  them  the  aid 
gratis  or  make  a  nominal  charge.  Many  druggists  act  in  the 
same  way  in  the  sale  of  drugs  and  prescriptions.  They  charge 
according  to  the  financial  standing  of  the  one  concerned,  and 
this  fact  accounts  for  the  double  price  standard  that  is  found  in 
so  many  stores  throughout  the  country  today.  In  dealing  with 
this  type  of  man,  the  salesman  can  sympathize  with  those  who 
are  being  benefited  by  the  charity,  and  display  some  of  the  emo- 
tional nature  that  characterizes  him. 

The  "know  it  all."  The  man  who  knows  more  about  any 
subject  under  the  sun  than  anyone  else  should  be  handled  care- 
fully. He  usually  shows  it  in  his  apparent  readiness  to  find  fault 
with  legislative  measures  that  our  government  passes,  or  in  criti- 
cizing everything  that  others  do.  He  always  knows  the  way  it 
should  have  been  done.  He  is  the  so-called  "fat-headed"  type 
that  delights  in  telling  the  salesman  the  line  he  should  be  carry- 
ing, and  goes  on  to  "sell"  him  one  of  his  competing  lines.  He  is 
always  looking  for  an  argument,  generally  because  those  who 
know  him  refuse  to  argue  with  him,  and  he  wants  to  find  someone 
to  beat  in  an  argument.  Some  salesmen  get  into  an  argument 
with  these  fellows  on  purpose  to  let  them  win  and  thus  make 
them  feel  good  and  put  them  in  a  receptive  mood  to  talk  business. 
Their  theory  is  that  "if  you  let  them  win  in  something,  they  will 
be  more  liable  to  be  influenced  into  buying  your  goods."  This 
line  of  reasoning  does  not  seem  to  work  out  profitably  in  the  long 
run,  however;  for  once  this  type  of  man  gets  the  whip  hand, 
the  salesman  has  to  comply  with  his  desires,  and  it  is  not  usual 
for  him  to  agree  with  anyone  after  he  has  beaten  him  in  one  argu- 
ment. This  man  can  rarely  be  driven.  He  must  be  led  by  means 
of  suggestion  into  the  proper  line  of  reasoning  and  then  made 
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to  think  that  he  originated  the  idea  himself.  He  likes  to  be 
complimented  for  his  superior  judgment  and  analytical  powers. 
If  he  brings  up  objections,  he  can  be  told  that  he  is  the  first  man 
who  has  thought  of  that  point.  He  can  be  asked  in  what  way 
the  strong  points  of  the  line  or  article  overcome  that  objection, 
thus  meeting  his  own  objection  himself.  This  man  enjoys  flat- 
tery; yes,  thrives  on  it.  When  a  prospect  tries  to  sell  a  salesman 
on  a  competing  line,  it  has  been  found  a  good  plan  to  say,  "Yes, 
that  is  a  very  good  line,  and  after  I  have  taken  your  order,  I  will 
investigate  it  and  see  what  the  possibilities  are  for  shifting  over," 
or  "I  will  have  to  look  into  that  line  after  I  have  taken  your 
order." 

This  buyer  who  knows  it  all  enters  into  every  salesman's  ex- 
perience. He  tries  to  make  a  fool  out  of  the  gentleman  calling 
on  him  and  take  advantage  of  his  position.  He  knows  the 
salesman  will  agree  with  him,  acquiesce  in  every  way,  remain  a 
gentleman,  and  allow  himself  to  be  bullied  for  fear  of  not  making 
a  sale.  In  this  situation  a  man  should  preserve  his  self-respect 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  sale ;  for  such  a  buyer  will  never  buy 
anyway  if  allowed  to  continue  his  pose.  The  salesman  cannot 
be  disrespectful,  but  he  can  use  a  method  commonly  known  as 
"trimming  him  down."  The  other  day  the  salesman  for  an 
intangible  service  was  confronted  by  such  a  situation.  The  pros- 
pect continued  to  put  him  on  the  defensive  by  voicing  rather 
childish  objections,  such  as,  "What  good  would  it  do  me  to  get 
this  information?  It  would  be  of  no  good  to  me  if  I  bought  it." 
To  which  the  salesman  answered,  "Of  course  it  would  do  you  no 
good  if  you  take  that  attitude  and  don't  intend  using  it  to  your 
advantage.  We  can  provide  the  information  which  you  cannot 
get  in  any  other  way,  but  if  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it 
or  cannot  apply  it  to  your  business,  I  advise  you  not  to  buy 
it;  for  we  want  customers  who  can  benefit  by  our  service  and 
evidently  you  are  one  who  cannot."  The  buyer  suddenly  rea- 
lized that  the  salesman  had  turned  the  tables  on  him  and  had 
put  him  on  the  defensive,  especially  jibing  at  his  own  intelligence. 
He  finally  agreed  to  talk  it  over  with  his  colleagues.  He  could 
not  allow  the  salesman  or  his  firm  to  think  that  he  was  too  stupid 
to  utilize  the  information  provided  him.  He  bought  the  service' 
a  few  days  later. 

The  angry  man.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  approaching 
and  making  a  contact  with  a  man,  something  will  be  said  that 
will  anger  or  even  infuriate  him.  This  is  a  difficult  situation  to 
remedy,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  apologize  and  acknowledge 
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an  error  than  to  try  to  pass  it  off.  This  type  of  man  is  usually  of 
an  irritable  and  sensitive  nature  and  has  to  be  handled  with 
"kid  gloves,"  as  the  expression  goes.  The  salesman  can  appear 
very  sorry  to  have  offended  him  and  be  ready  to  make  amends 
and  shake  hands.  This  situation  calls  for  sincerity  above  all 
things,  if  the  man's  good  will  for  the  company,  or  an  order,  is 
desired.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  offending 
statements  were  made  with  his  interests  at  heart,  and  that  it  was 
said  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  rather  than  criticism  or  fault- 
finding. By  taking  the  repentant  attitude,  the  salesman  gen- 
erally will  find  the  man  willing  to  meet  him  halfway. 

The  enthusiast.  One  of  the  most  difficult  types  of  men  to 
sell  is  the  one  who  apparently  is  eager  to  accept  a  proposition 
and  who  expresses  himself  as  agreeing  with  all  the  points  that 
are  brought  out.  Occasionally  he  will  bring  out  good  points  that 
the  salesman  himself  has  not  mentioned.  This  gives  him  the 
appearance  of  being  enthusiastic  and  receptive.  Generally,  he 
will  say  positively  that  he  intends  to  accept  it  and  that  he  will 
call  up  on  the  telephone  the  next  day  and  confirm  the  order,  or 
ask  the  salesman  to  set  a  time  to  see  him  and  get  his  signature, 
sometimes  his  check.  It  often  happens  that  several  calls  will 
have  to  be  made  before  his  order  is  taken,  and  even  after  several 
visits  he  may  have  some  lame  excuse  that  will  make  the  entire 
time  and  energy  spent  on  him  useless. 

This  type  of  prospect  must  not  be  allowed  to  put  off  his  de- 
cision until  the  next  day ;  he  must  be  signed  up  right  away  before 
his  enthusiasm  dies  out  or  invariably  the  sale  will  be  lost.  When 
the  salesman  has  led  him  so  far  as  to  get  his  assent  to  the  pur- 
chase, then  he  should  be  driven  to  the  close  and  not  allowed  to 
procrastinate;  for  on  each  succeeding  visit  he  will  have  to  be 
sold  all  over  again.  This  man  must  be  forced  to  put  up  his 
objections  so  that  he  will  have  nothing  left  to  fight  with  when  it 
comes  to  the  close ;  he  should  be  made  to  use  up  all  his  ammuni- 
tion in  the  first  encounter  and  then  he  will  not  have  any  excuse 
for  putting  it  off. 

The  skeptic.  Another  type  of  prospect  discounts  everything 
that  the  salesman  has  to  say,  bringing  up  all  the  things  he  can 
think  of  against  the  proposition  in  an  endeavor  to  put  the  sales- 
man to  a  severe  test  so  as  to  prove  the  merits  of  the  offering. 
This  attitude  is  prompted  by  the  self-protective  instinct  in  man, 
and  crops  out  quite  often  in  the  form  of  habit.  Once  his  objec- 
tions have  been  overcome  and  he  is  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
and  belief  of  the  salesman  in  his  own  goods,  he  ceases  to  be  quite 
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so  formidable.  Some  security  salesmen  have  found  that,  after 
being  shown  the  advantages  of  a  proposition,  this  type  can  be 
closed  through  the  adoption  of  an  indifferent  attitude  something 
like  the  following : 

"Well,  Mr.  Jones,  I  have  brought  out  the  main  points  of  this 
proposition,  and  I  know  from  what  you  say  that  you  appreciate 
its  value.  It  has  proved  to  be  very  popular  with  our  very  con- 
servative investors  and  discriminating  bond  buyers  to  whom 
I  have  talked  and  sold  in  the  last  few  days.  (Here  mention 
the  names  of  some  prominent  men  who  have  purchased.)  In 
fact,  we  are  not  overanxious  to  dispose  of  our  entire  issue,  because 
we  know  it  is  good  enough  to  hold  in  our  own  vaults  as  a  sound 
investment  for  our  surplus  funds."  (See  the  paragraph  "He 
wants  what  he  can't  have,"  in  Chapter  XV.) 

The  timid  man.  Another  type  of  buyer  requires  the  sales- 
man's utmost  patience  and  consideration  to  close.  This  is  the 
man  who  wants  to  get  the  advice  of  several  other  men  or  friends 
before  he  finally  decides.  Often  he  desires  to  talk  it  over  with 
his  wife.  The  complicating  factors  in  this  situation  are  that  all 
the  advice  that  this  man  gets  is  from  a  number  of  different  sources 
and  of  widely  varied  nature.  Most  of  the  so-called  advice  will 
be  merely  opinions,  not  founded  upon  analytical  or  reasoned 
thought,  and  at  best  conflicting,  thus  serving  only  to  muddle  and 
confuse  the  prospect  to  the  point  where  he  is  further  from  a  de- 
cision than  ever.  It  must  be  admitted  that  one  should  compli- 
ment a  prospective  purchaser  in  using  reasonable  caution  and 
investigation  before  buying  some  articles  or  services,  but  it  is 
often  a  very  difficult  matter  for  the  salesman  to  close  a  sale  after 
it  has  been  "tampered"  with  by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  If  the 
man  insists  upon  getting  advice  from  a  friend,  it  is  often  possible 
to  suggest  that  he  see  one  man  and  abide  by  his  decision,  or 
better,  suggest  that  he  accept  the  proposition  on  the  condition 
that  the  one  from  whom  he  would  seek  advice  agrees  that  it  is 
sound.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  the  salesman  can  get  him 
to  promise  that  he  will  accept  -first  and  ask  his  friends  afterward, 
telling  them  that  he  has  already  purchased  it,  invariably  they 
will  tell  him  that  he  has  done  the  right  thing  because  he  has  done 
it  already  and  they  are  not  going  to  tell  him  to  his  face  that  his- 
judgment  is  poor  by  advising  him  against  something  he  has  al- 
ready done.  If  he  can  be  persuaded  to  seek  his  advice  with  an 
"already  accepted"  attitude  and  to  ask  his  friends  if  he  has  made 
a  good  purchase  rather  than  if  it  will  be  a  good  purchase,  then 
the  sale  has  a  better  chance  of  being  closed. 
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The  procrastinator.  This  type  is  often  met  by  every  sales- 
man. He  fully  intends  to  buy  all  the  time,  but  wants  to  have 
his  say  and  wear  the  salesman  out  if  he  possibly  can  before  he 
gives  in.  He  will  put  off  buying  day  after  day,  and  he  hates  to 
be  "sold,"  because  he  feels  that  he  is  showing  a  weakness  if  he 
buys  without  sufficient  resistance,  and  he  will  not  be  influenced 
in  arriving  at  his  conclusions.  One  prominent  insurance  man 
says,  "I  feel  sure  that  this  is  really  a  mental  deficiency  on  his  part, 
and  that  he  would  do  exactly  the  same  under  any  circumstances. 
I  don't  know  of  any  positive  antidote  for  this  fellow  except  just 
to  put  all  the  pressure  on  him  you  can.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
of  going  too  strong." 

The  cautious  .man.  In  contrast  to  the  last  type,  there  is  the 
naturally  cautious  man.  He  requires  rather  a  long  time  to  make 
up  his  mind,  for  he  wants  to  look  the  proposition  over  carefully, 
going  into  its  unfavorable,  as  well  as  its  favorable,  points.  As  a 
rule,  he  is  a  businessman  who  has  been,  or  is,  very  succesful,  and 
one  who  never  goes  into  anything  without  weighing  carefully  all 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  salesman  will  lose  his 
sale  to  this  man  iffhe  tries  to  hurry  him  or  force  him  to  an  im- 
pulsive decision.  He  should  be  given  time  and  tactful  aid.  He 
may  be  led,  but  he  cannot  be  driven,  because  he  has  a  will  of  his 
own  and  is  accustomed  to  use  it. 

The  cynic.  This  man  believes  that  no  other  man  is  doing 
just  the  right  thing  at  all  times,  and  that  no  salesman  has  any- 
thing really  worth  while  to  offer.  He  is  opinionated,  because  of 
his  mental  attitude,  and  generally  thinks  that  he  knows  a  great 
deal  more  about  what  the  salesman  has  to  offer  than  the  salesman 
does  himself.  In  fact,  he  thinks  that  his  opinion  is  better  than 
anyone  else's  on  any  question.  Only  the  modern  salesman  can 
be  successful  with  this  type;  for  he  knows  that  he  can  be  led  into 
other  views  by  carefully  thought-out  suggestions  and  by  agree- 
ment with  his  dogmatic  opinions.  Some  salesmen  believe  that 
it  is  better  to  leave  this  man  entirely  alone  and  that  time  can  be 
more  profitably  spent  with  more  congenial  and  open-minded 
prospects.  The  salesman  must  remember,  however,  that  "some- 
one is  selling  him  and  if  that  someone  can,  he  can." 

Summary.  In  dealing  with  any  of  the  customer  or  prospect 
types  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  salesman  should  re- 
member that  there  is  always  a  key  to  the  situation  to  be  found 
somewhere.  All  these  men  must  buy  from  someone,  and  if  the 
salesman  studies  them  carefully,  devising  methods  of  approach 
and  forms  of  appeals,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  establish  contacts 
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with  them.  In  general,  it  might  be  said  that  if  the  prospect  is 
dignified,  the  salesman  should  be  the  same.  If  he  is  progressive, 
the  salesman  must  be  energetic,  "snappy,"  and  businesslike. 
Actions  should  always  be  patterned  after  the  prospect  the  sales- 
man is  interviewing  as  long  as  the  prospect  is  of  a  positive  nature; 
but  when  his  mind  is  negative,  the  salesman  must  make  up  for 
that  deficiency  by  being  doubly  positive.  "If  he  is  a  grouch,  be 
cheerful  and  pleasant;  if  he  is  pessimistic,  be  optimistic  and  as- 
suring; if  he  is  irritable  and  cross,  be  kind  and  considerate." 


QUESTIONS 

1.  What  part  of  the  sale  is  the  preapproach?     Is  it  an  important  part? 
Why? 

2.  Why  should  a  salesman  try  to  find  out  so  much  about  a  prospect  before 
he  interviews  him  ? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  sources  of  information  for  the  salesman  to  seek? 

4.  Is  the  information  which  the  salesman  gets  in  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  reliable?    If  it  is  not,  of  what  use  is  it? 

5.  Of  what  value  is  it  for  the  salesman  to  know  the  prospect's  hobbies  ? 

6.  How  may  this  information  which  the  salesman  gets  be  best  arranged? 

7.  What  sort  of  information  about  a  prospect  should  the  salesman  keep? 

8.  What  bearing  has  a  merchant's  attitude  toward  his  clerks  upon  himself 
as  a  prospect?     Of  what  value  is  that  information? 

9.  If  a  merchant's  store  is  neat  and  clean,  what  may  it  reflect  as  to  the 
merchant  himself?    Why? 

10.  What  types  of  men  are  revealed  by  stores  that  are  all  cluttered  up  and 
seem  to  have  no  order? 

11.  Does  a  man's  desk  give  any  clue  as  to  his  peculiarities?    If  so,  what? 

12.  In  what  ways  may  a  salesman  be  misled  by  these  evidences  of  a  man's 
characteristics?    Can  you  cite  an  example? 

13.  Why  does  the  merchandise  a  man  handles  give  the  salesman  a  valuable 
clue?  • 

14.  Does  a  man's  dress  and  general  appearance  give  the  salesman  a  reliable 
clue  as  to  his  buying  habits  and  characteristics  ? 

15.  Does  it  prove  anything  if  a  merchant's  store  windows  are  cluttered  up 
and  disorderly?    Can  you  think  of  exceptions? 

16.  What  are  some  of  the  types  of  buyers  that  all  salesmen  meet? 

17.  Which  one  is  the  hardest  to  sell?    Why? 

18.  What  precautions  must  be  observed  in  selling  the  careless  buyer  ?    Why  ? 
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19.  Why  are  politics  and  religion  generally  poor  subjects  upon  which  to 
open  an  interview  ?     In  what  cases  would  they  be  good  openings  ? 

20.  Are  philanthropists  generally  hard  or  easy  to  sell?    Why? 

21.  What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  the  enthusiastic  prospect? 

22.  What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  the  procrastinator?    Why? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Make  an  outline  of  the  things  you  would  want  to  know  about  a  buyer 
before  you  go  to  sell  him.  Opposite  each  one  put  the  sources  from  which 
you  would  seek  this  information. 

2.  Talk  with  five  men  in  business  who  do  some  buying  in  the  natural  course 
of  their  activities.  Classify  each,  describe  his  characteristics  in  detail,  and 
tell  how  you  would  approach  and  sell  each. 

3.  Select  some  store,  inspect  it  carefully,  and  write  a  description  of  what 
you  think  the  man  is  like  who  is  in  charge  of  it.  Then  ask  to  meet  that  man 
and  describe  him,  indicating  how  closely  your  judgment  coincided  with  your 
observations. 

4.  In  the  paragraph  "Sources  of  information,"  describe  in  detail  what  you 
would  have  done  with  Mr.  Withers  had  there  been  no  ball  game  in  town  to 
which  to  take  him. 

5.  Salesmen  making  four  or  five  calls  every  day  seldom  have  time  to  go 
into  the  preapproach  very  exhaustively.  What  method  would  you  suggest 
they  pursue,  and  what  would  you  do  under  such  conditions?  Describe  in 
detail. 

6.  From  your  study  of  salesmanship  so  far  do  you  think  that  an  expert 
salesman  should  make  an  equally  excellent  professional  buyer?  Take  one 
side  of  the  question,  and  defend  your  convictions  in  detail. 


CASE 

THE  SOUTHWESTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

The  Southwestern  Manufacturing  Company  is  local  distributor  for  a  large 
line  of  industrial  equipment  and  supplies.  Sales  are  restricted  to  the  states 
of  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Louisiana.  Bill  Norris  is  one  of  seven 
traveling  salesmen  and  has  been  with  the  organization  for  twelve  years.  He 
is  the  senior  salesman  and  has  turned  in  the  largest  sales  volume  for  the  past 
four  years.  The  majority  of  his  sales  have  come  from  six  large  accounts.  A 
sales  analysis  proved  that  the  costs  of  Norris's  sales  were  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  any  of  the  other  salesmen. 

Bill  Norris  holds  a  reserve  commission  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  has  been  called 
for  active  duty,  making  it  necessary  to  replace  him.  The  replacement  will 
be  filled  by  a  young  city  salesman  who  has  shown  unusual  ability  in  the  three 
years  he  has  been  employed  by  the  company.    The  executives  believe  that  this 
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new  salesman  has  all  the  qualities,  education,  experience,  tact,  and  initiative 
to  make  an  excellent  representative. 

Before  leaving  for  his  army  duty,  Norris  turned  over  to  the  executives  all 
of  his  customer  files  and  records.  In  one  of  these  records  Norris  had  classified 
each  of  his  customers  as  to  his  particular  type;  that  is,  as  good-natured,  open- 
minded,  angry,  or  timid.  He  had  information  on  each  of  his  customers  as 
to  the  products  he  might  possibly  buy,  the  amounts,  the  condition  of  his 
business,  his  hobbies,  likes,  and  dislikes,  and  other  information  of  value  to  a 
salesman.  The  executives  compared  Norris's  list  of  prospects  and  his  infor- 
mation about  them  with  a  list  of  prospects  that  had  been  made  up  in  the 
office.  It  was  found  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  small  buyers  were 
classified  as  "impossible,"  angry,  know  it  all,  cynical,  or  skeptical. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

Should  the  executive  in  charge  of  sales  for  this  company  turn  over  Norris' 
files  and  records  to  the  new  salesman  for  his  personal  use?  Discuss  in  detail 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  making  these  records  available  to  Norris's 
successor. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
Preparation  of  the  Canvass 

"A  thing  that  nobody  believes  cannot  be  proved  too  often." — Bernard  Shaw. 

What  is  a  sales  canvass.  Every  product  for  which  there  is  a 
sale  has  its  talking  points.  It  has  its  advantages  to  the  possessor, 
or  it  could  not  be  exchanged  for  other  things  of  value.  This 
value  which  it  is  said  to  possess  must  be  something  other  than 
theoretical;  it  must  be  tangible.  Anything  that  satisfies  a  hu-  v 
man  want  is  called  an  "economic  good"  (the  term  meaning  thing 
or  service),  and  any  good  has  value  which  can  be  sold  or  ex- 
changed. These  talking  points,  or  the  advantages  that  accrue  to 
the  purchaser  of  a  product  or  service,  when  arranged  in  logical 
order  for  the  aid  of  the  salesman  in  selling,  are  known  as  a  pres- 
entation or  canvass. 

Every  good  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  either  potential  or 
actual,  requires  sales  activities  of  some  kind  to  market  it,  to  get 
it  from  where  it  is  to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted  (place  utility) 
and  at  the  time  it  is  needed  (time  utility),  but  because  these 
demands  vary  greatly  with  different  products,  the  amount  of  sales 
activity  must  also  vary  with  the  recognition  of  a  need  for  the 
product,  the  acuteness  of  that  need,  and  the  intricacy  and  cost 
of  the  article  or  service. 

Types  of  products.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  six  types  of 
products  classified  on  the  basis  of  public  familiarity  with  them, 
the  acuteness  of  the  need  for  them,  and  the  character  of  the 
products  themselves.     They  may  be  designated  as  follows: 

1.  The  first  group  consists  of  goods  for  which  there  is  no  actual 
demand,  because  people  have  not  been  educated  to  the  need  for 
them  and  do  not  know  that  either  the  goods  or  the  need  exist. 

2.  The  second  group  includes  goods  that  are  made  to  serve 
some  need  which,  although  not  recognized  as  a  need  by  most 
people,  will  be  acknowledged  when  that  need  has  been  explained 
and  emphasized. 

3.  The  third  group  includes  articles  having  a  recognized  need, 
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which  is  not,  however,  yet  developed  to  the  point  where  people 
desire  satisfaction  of  it. 

4.  The  fourth  group  has  a  fully  recognized  need,  but  as  yet  the 
problem  of  getting  something  to  satisfy  it  has  not  been  solved. 

5.  In  the  fifth  group  the  need  is  fully  recognized  by  the  pros- 
pect, and  he  satisfies  that  need  by  purchasing  goods  similar  to 
those  of  the  salesman  and  in  the  usual  manner. 

6.  The  last  group  includes  all  the  articles  that  everyone  buys 
in  the  usual  way,  those  for  which  one  generally  pays  the  same 
price  and  in  which  the  quality  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
new  one  presented  for  sale. 

These  six  types  of  products,  then,  are  classified  into  their  re- 
spective groups  according  to  the  familiarity  of  the  prospect,  not 
only  with  the  product  itself,  but  primarily  with  his  need  for  it. 
The  task  which  confronts  the  salesman  is  to  place  his  product  or 
service  in  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  This  can  generally  be 
determined  without  much  difficulty  by  the  demand,  the  uni- 
versality of  use,  and  the  character  of  sale.  His  next  job  is  to 
outline  a  method  of  procedure  based  upon  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge the  prospect  already  has  of  the  product,  his  need  for  it,  and 
its  intricacy.  Thus,  if  the  salesman's  product  is  very  compli- 
cated, and  is  to  serve  a  need  that  has  not  yet  been  recognized,  his 
job,  first  of  all,  is  to  educate  his  prospects  to  their  need  for  the 
product  before  he  can  hope  to  sell  them.  His  next  task  is  to  make 
the  prospect  feel  at  a  disadvantage  in  not  possessing  the  product. 
Then,  by  demonstrating  to  him  how  real  his  need  is,  the  salesman 
can  show  him  how  to  solve  that  problem  through  the  purchase  of 
this  proposition.  The  salesman's  next  job  is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  prospect  just  how  his  product  will  adequately  satisfy  and 
solve  the  problem  better  than  anything  else  available,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  brand  of  article  that  he  must  buy  to  gain  perfect 
satisfaction  of  the  "created  need."  Thus  all  products,  at  some 
time,  pass  logically  through  all  the  steps  outlined  above,  and,  as 
they  pass  from  the  specialty  to  the  necessity  stage,  they  change 
their  classification,  ever  approaching  the  sixth,  or  final,  classifica- 
tion ;  when  they  pass  out  of  that  classification,  they  are  demanded 
and  do  not  have  to  be  sold,  but  few  products  have  ever  yet  at- 
tained that  goal.  Thus,  as  a  product  progresses  in  its  classifica- 
tion, it  approaches  the  ultimate  goal  to  which  every  article  is 
being  pushed,  the  close  of  the  sale  with  the  least  exertion  and 
expense.  Perhaps  it  will  be  helpful  to  diagram  these  classifica- 
tions and  place  opposite  each  group  the  task  which  the  salesman 
is  called  upon  to  perform  before  selling. 
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In  considering  this  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  higher  up  in 
the  scale  the  product  is  classified,  the  more  information  the  sales- 
man must  get  about  his  article.  In  the  first  group  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  education  necessary  before  the  salesman  can  hope  to 
convince  the  prospect  of  his  need  for  the  article;  but,  once  this 
feat  is  accomplished,  the  article  automatically  falls  into  the  sec- 
ond group,  and  the  job  for  the  salesman  is  again  indicated  under 
"method  of  attack."  Thus  every  article  has  a  starting  point  or 
place  to  begin  in  determining  the  selling  activities  required.    A 

ANALYSIS  FOR  SALES  CANVASS 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
PRODUCT  AND  DEMAND 

1.  The  product  is  unknown  and  the 
need  for  it  is  not  recognized. 


2.  The  product  is  unknown,  but  the 
need  for  it  will  be  recognized 
after  it  has  been  pointed  out. 

3.  The  need  for  the  product  is  real- 
ized, but  not  sufficiently  to  ag- 
gravate desire  for  it. 

4.  The  need  is  realized,  but  the 
problem  of  how  to  satisfy  the 
need  has  not  been  solved. 


5.  The  need  is  fully  recognized,  and 
prospect  already  has  or  buys 
similar  goods  in  usual  way. 


6.  The  need  is  fully  recognized  and 
satisfied    by    same    quality    and 
^price  article. 


METHOD  OF  APPROACH 
TO  MEET  THESE 
CIRCUMSTANCES 

Requires  thorough  education  of 
prospect  by  salesman  or  adver- 
tising. 

Make  prospect  feel  his  need  for  ar- 
ticle and  disadvantage  in  not  pos- 
sessing it. 

Demonstrate  how  real  the  need  is 
and  why  it  should  be  satisfied. 
Solve  this  problem  for  him. 

Demonstrate  just  how  the  product 
will  satisfy  that  need  in  the  most 
adequate  manner. 

Offer  the  article  in  novel  or  unusual 
way  to  change  buying  method  or 
habit,  or  point  out  some  special 
feature. 

Emphasize  the  brand  to  get  as  more 
nearly  representing  the  value  ex- 
pected. 


X — the  Close. — The  length,  content,  and  amount  of  information  which  the 
canvass  should  contain  will  depend  upon  the  complexity  of  the  product  and 
the  distance  which  the  classification  into  which  it  falls  is  from  X — the  Close. 
The  more  complex  the  article  and  the  less  the  prospect  knows  about  it  and 
the  need  it  satisfies,  the  longer  and  more  involved  must  be  the  canvass.  The 
simpler  the  article  and  the  more  familiar  the  prospect  is  with  it,  the  shorter 
the  canvass — the  nearer  it  falls  to  X — the  Close.  Propositions  which  fall  in 
No.  1  classification  will  have  long  canvasses;  those  which  fall  in  No.  6,  short 
ones. 
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logical  order  then  follows  in  a  sequence  of  steps  to  the  close  of 
the  sale.  If  the  salesman  will  study  his  proposition  with  this 
chart  before  him,  he  can  begin  to  build  up  a  logical  methodical 
canvass  that  will  lead  right  up  to  the  final  step,  the  sale.  This 
should  be  the  backbone  of  his  canvass,  and  the  points  which  have 
sales  value  will  be  woven  into  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  from  a 
logical  beginning  to  a  logical  ending.  The  object  of  the  canvass 
is  to  pull  the  classification  of  the  proposition  constantly  closer 
to  X,  the  goal,  the  Close. 

The  law  of  balanced  returns.  The  salesman  should  always 
remember  that  his  time  is  valuable  and  that  the  amount  of  effort 
should  be  measured  by  the  return.  Thus,  the  salesman  who 
spends  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  selling  an  article 
which  sells  for  $1  is  wasting  his  own  as  well  as  his  prospect's  time, 
unless  that  sale  will  lead  to  future  or  other  sales  which,  through 
this  expenditure  of  time,  will  be  made  more  quickly  and  more 
easily.  From  the  above  example  we  can  formulate  the  law  of 
balanced  returns.  A  salesman  should  spend  no  more  time  selling 
any  proposition  than  the  profit  justifies.  When  the  time  required 
to  sell,  measured  in  terms  of  salesman's  expense,  is  greater  than 
the  profit  represented  by  that  time,  either  the  product  has  not 
been  made  ready  for  the  market,  or  the  market  has  not  been 
made  ready  for  the  product,  or  the  product  is  not  suited  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  being  sold. 

Cost  to  sell,  in  such  a  case,  must  take  into  account  the  sales- 
man's time  in  salary  or  commission,  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  product,  and  the  number  of  sales  that  can  be  made 
in  a  given  period  of  time. 

Importance  of  the  well-organized  canvass.  "Anything  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  and  no  salesman  can  afford  to 
go  about  his  work  in  a  slipshod  manner.  He  cannot  afford  to 
take  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  prospects,  unless  he  has  a  mes- 
sage that  contains  the  pith  or  essence  of  his  proposition  and 
unless  he  is  able  to  present  it  in  a  strong,  convincing  manner. 
Many  a  sale  has  been  lost  just  because  the  proposition  was  not 
presented  effectively.  It  might  also  be  said  that  many  a  worth- 
less one  has  been  sold  because  of  the  convincing  and  effective 
manner  in  which  it  was  presented.  Hence,  if  the  product  is  a 
good  one  and  justifies  sales  effort,  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
salesman  must  have  of  it  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  presented 
to  prospective  customers. 

There  are  some  men  who  can  get  up  on  their  feet  after  a  ban- 
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quet  and  deliver  an  admirable  address  extemporaneously;  but 
the  great  majority  must  spend  much  time  and  conscientious 
effort  in  preparation  before  they  can  accomplish  this;  they 
must  first  gather  the  data  for  it,  work  it  over  carefully  in  their 
minds,  organize  it,  and  then  commit  it  to  memory,  or  memorize 
the  factors  and  examples  so  that  they  can  express  them  logically 
but  in  their  own  words  as  they  go  along. 

So  far  as  the  standardized  canvass  is  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  it,  for  it  is  one  which  is  organized;  the  extem- 
poraneous talk  is  not  organized,  and  no  man  can  do  as  well  trying 
to  organize  a  talk  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  as  he  can  by  careful 
forethought  and  previous  preparation. 

What  is  a  standard  canvass?  The  standard  sales  talk  or  can- 
vass is  a  composite  of  the  selling  points  of  a  commodity,  service,  ^ 
or  line  gathered  and  arranged  in  systematic  order  so  as  to  lead 
logically  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  conclusion  is  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposition  by  the  prospect.  Such  a  talk  is  standardized, 
because  it  contains  all  the  features,  points,  and  factors  that  are 
necessary  in  adequately  presenting  the  proposition.  These  parts 
of  the  canvass  are  contributed  by  the  originators  of  the  article, 
the  executives  of  the  company,  the  salesmen  in  the  field,  and 
occasionally  by  satisfied  customers  themselves.  Because  this 
type  of  canvass  originated  with  practical  men  in  the  field  and  in 
responsible  positions,  it  should  be,  and  is,  practical  in  its  applica- 
tion. When  constructed  by  a  group  of  experts  in  selling,  the 
man  who  has  been  most  successful  in  approach  contributes  his 
ideas  of  the  approach;  the  most  successful  closers  tell  how  best 
they  can  accomplish  that  phase  of  the  sale,  and  so  it  goes. 
Hence,  we  see  that  it  is  a  composite  of  ideas  gained  from  the 
experience  of  those  who  are  most  expert  in  the  parts  of  the  sale 
about  which  they  write.  As  new  ideas  arise,  they  are  tried  out, 
and,  if  found  successful,  they  are  passed  on  to  the  salesmen,  who, 
in  turn,  incorporate  them  in  their  selling  plans.  Such  a  com- 
posite represents  years  and  years  of  conscientious  effort  by  a 
number  of  earnest,  truth-seeking  experts  working  toward  one 
common  end,  to  make  selling  easier  and  more  scientific. 

President  Patterson  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
is  recognized  as  the  originator  of  this  sound  scientific  method  of 
approach  to  more  successful  selling.  His  idea  has  worked  so 
successfully  that  at  the  present  time  dozens  of  companies  who 
followed  his  lead  now  employ  this  same  principle  in  the  sale  of 
their  products.  They  believe  that  there  is  a  "best  way"  to  sell 
as  well  as  to  accomplish  other  things.     There  are,  however,  a 
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great  many  companies  who  have  not  as  yet  prepared  such  talks 
for  their  salesmen.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  great  help  to  the  sales- 
man if  he  prepares  one  for  his  own  use. 

Preparing  the  canvass.  Where  such  a  canvass  is  not  available 
to  the  salesman  and  he  must  write  one  himself,  he  should  think 
out  every  advantage  which  his  proposition  will  give  to  the  buyer. 
He  should  get  the  gist  or  pith  of  the  entire  proposition  with  all 
the  reasons  and  arguments  as  to  why  a  person  should  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  buy.  Such  points  will  consist  of  any-, 
thing  that  makes  the  salesman's  proposition  attractive,  either 
through  actual  need  or  through  a  mere  superficial  desire.  The 
proposition  may  supply  a  need,  solve  a  problem,  or  relieve  a  diffi- 
culty, and  any  point  which  bears  upon  its  desirability  from  any 
of  these  angles  is  certainly  a  selling  point.  The  salesman  must 
investigate  his  proposition  and  that  of  his  competitors  so  thor- 
oughly that  he  will  be  able  to  gather  a  formidable  array  of  mate- 
rial about  the  thing  that  he  is  selling.  It  should  contain  the 
points  of  superiority,  inferiority,  and  equality  of  his  product  and 
those  of  competitors. 

Analysis  of  material  in  canvass.  After  the  salesman  has  gath- 
ered this  information  and  set  it  down  on  paper,  he  should  then 
consider  each  item  separately  in  a  critical  light.  He  should  ask 
himself  these  questions: 

1.  Why  and  in  what  way  is  this  a  selling  point? 

2.  Is  this  point  one  which  will  help  sell  the  goods,  and  why? 

3.  Does  it  favor  my  product  or  a  competing  one? 

4.  Is  there  anything  distinguishing  about  this  factor? 

5.  Is  it  one  which  is  characteristic  of  my  product  alone? 

6.  Is  it  one  which  I  can  capitalize  in  my  selling? 

All  these  questions  should  be  considered  and  answered  as  briefly 
and  yet  as  persuasively  as  possible.  Many  of  them  cannot  be 
answered  by  the  salesman  alone,  unless  he  has  had  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  company  he  represents.  He  can  get  help  re- 
garding the  history  and  development  of  the  company,  the  growth 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  the  place  his  company  fills  in  the 
picture  from  the  executives.  He  can  get  much  information  from 
encyclopedias,  reports,  trade  journals,  company  house  organs, 
competing  salesmen,  colleagues  in  his  own  concern,  workers  in 
the  plant,  foremen,  and  superintendents.  In  other  words,  the 
salesman  should  be  a  veritable  sponge  for  knowledge,  and  the 
more  information  of  a  helpful  nature  he  can  get,  the  better  the 
canvass  he  can  prepare.     It  might  help  the  salesman  in  preparing 
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his  canvass  to  follow  the  outline  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IV. 

Company-prepared  canvasses.  Canvasses  prepared  by  the 
company  and  given  to  the  sales  force  without  doubt  save  a  vast 
amount  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  salesmen.  But  those  prepared 
by  the  salesmen  themselves  have  the  benefit  of  making  the  men 
think  and  analyze  the  various  factors  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
are  implanted  firmly  in  their  minds  and  will  always  be  remem- 
bered. It  would  be  ideal,  therefore,  if  every  salesman  were  made 
to  construct  his  own  selling  talk  and  then,  with  the  advice  and 
aid  of  an  expert,  revamp  and  reorganize  it  into  a  smooth,  flexible, 
and  convincing  canvass.  The  preparation  of  this  talk  by  the 
salesmen  themselves  stimulates  sound  logical  reasoning. 

Organization  of  material.  After  a  salesman  has  procured  all 
the  information  he  can  get  concerning  his  company,  the  industry, 
the  product,  and  the  market,  it  is  next  necessary  for  him  to  ar- 
range it  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  applied  to  the  motives  which 
make  men  buy.  Men-buy  for  one  reason,  gain,  in  one  form  or 
another,  as  has  already  been  discussed  in  Chapter  VI.  The  sum- 
mary chart  on  page  109  in  that  chapter  will  aid  the  salesman  in 
formulating  his  canvass.  He  can  trace  through  the  desires,  the 
means  to  accomplish  these  desires,  and  the  motives  behind  each 
purchase.  He  can  do  this  according  to  any  classification  or 
variation  in  desire  that  applies  to  the  article  he  is  selling  and 
to  the  motives  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  his  prospects. 
Men  want  gain  either  in  health,  wealth,  or  pride,  aside  from 
pure  protection,  and  upon  these  motives  the  salesman  should 
build  his  canvass.  Thus  the  salesman  can  build  up  his  talk 
based  upon  health  by  showing  the  prospect  how  he  can  gain  or 
regain  health  through  the  use  of  his  product.  He  can  build 
another  on  wealth  by  showing  him  how  added  material  posses- 
sions may  be  gained,  saved,  or  accumulated  through  its  use,  or 
he  can  build  his  canvass  on  pride.  Starting  with  one  of  these 
primary  motives,  he  should  list  his  points  in  logical  order.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  cards  or 
loose-leaf  notebooks,  employing  one  card  or  one  sheet  upon  which 
to  write  each  point,  all  classified  under  one  motive.  After  each 
point  should  follow  a  short  "snappy"  reason  why  this  point  will 
satisfy  the  desire  behind  the  motive.  After  each  talking  point 
has  been  listed  on  a  card  and  the  reasons  for  its  "selling  value" 
noted  below  or  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  card,  the  cards  should 
be  arranged  in  a  manner  that  will  lead  from  explanatory  to 
persuasive  or  "reason  why"  content,  and,  finally,  to  the  arguments 
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which  seem  best  adapted  to  impel  action.  The  arrangement  of 
these  cards  or  pages  should  be  similar  to  the  plot  of  a  story,  each 
point  leading  logically  to  the  next  one,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
last  few  are  reached  the  climax  of  the  story  has  come,  action  has 
been  impelled,  and  the  sale  has  become  a  logical  conclusion. 

Such  a  presentation  has  a  much  stronger  effect  upon  the  pros- 
pect than  one  that  is  unorganized.  The  prospect  likes  to  vis- 
ualize as  he  goes.  He  likes  to  see  each  step  developed,  sub- 
stantiated by  good  reason,  and  then  carried  on  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion, which  may  be  the  next  or  succeeding  step  or  point,  or 
the  close,  as  the  case  may  be.  Logical  development  by  reason, 
backed  by  emotional  appeals,  is  the  surest  and  safest  way  to  lead, 
a  prospect  to  his  own  conclusions  and  convictions  which  should 
be  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  salesman,  a  consummated 
sale. 

One  advantage  in  this  method  of  preparing  a  canvass,  especially 
for  the  meeting  of  objections,  is  that  the  cards  can  be  shuffled 
and  one  chosen  at  random,  as  objections  arise,  thus  giving  the 
salesman  the  advantage  of  always  being  ready  with  the  proper 
explanation  and  answer. 

Emphasize  the  idea,  not  the  article.  In  the  preparation  of 
any  canvass  the  salesman  will  profit  by  remembering  that  the. 
real  basis  of  any  sale  is  the  use,  the  satisfaction,  the  gain  that  the 
article  will  provide,  and  not  the  mere  article  itself.  Emphasis 
should,  therefore,  be  placed  upon  the  idea  behind  the  article  and 
what  it  will  do  for  the  owner  as  an  agency  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  his  desires.  Very  seldom  is  the  desire  for  the  article  itself 
alone ;  it  is  primarily  for  that  through  which  the  desire  can  most 
effectively  be  satisfied. 

Hence  the  salesman  will  have  three  sets  of  cards  based  upon 
health,  wealth,  and  pride,  all  considered  as  forms  of  happiness 
and  gain,  but  he  will  find  that  many  of  the  points  classified  under 
one  motive  apply  equally  well  to  another,  which  gives  him  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  duplication  in  each  set.  He  will  also  find  that 
the  same  points  will  not  fall  into  the  same  relative  positions  in 
each  classification;  for  a  point  which  may  be  an  action-getting 
feature  in  one  classification  may  be  only  of  minor  interest  in 
another,  because  of  the  different  primary  motive  upon  which  it  is 
based.  Thus,  in  selling  an  automobile,  the  economy  appeal  will 
serve  probably  as  one  of  the  action-getting  stimuli  in  the  "wealth" 
classification,  but  probably  will  be  only  of  minor  interest  under 
the  "pride"  grouping. 
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Selling  the  idea  beyond.  After  a  need  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  means  by  which  this  need  can  be  satisfied  is  all-important. 
Not  long  ago  the  physician  of  a  certain  scientist,  in  making  his 
recommendations  for  prescription  for  sleepless  nights,  nervous- 
ness, and  lack  of  appetite,  said,  "What  you  need  is  not  medicine, 
but  rest ;  you  can't  seem  to  get  the  rest  because  of  your  nervous- 
ness. You  need  relaxation,  and  your  nerves  won;t  allow  you  to 
get  it." 

It  soon  became  known  around  the  community  that  this  scientist 
was  not  in  good  health  and  needed  a  much-earned  rest.  As  a 
result  all  the  travel  bureaus  in  that  section  of  the  county  started 
making  up  suggested  tours  and  boat  trips,  with  the  idea  of  get- 
ting the  man  away  from  his  environment  and  thereby  providing 
new  scenery  and  new  interests.  These  were  not  seriously  con- 
sidered because  of  their  cost.  One  large  book  company  prepared 
a  list  of  "recreational  readings"  to  provide  the  needed  relaxation, 
but  this  did  not  seem  to  have  the  desired  appeal.  One  real 
estate  dealer  tried  to  introduce  the  idea  of  buying  a  farm  in  the 
country  as  a  sort  of  retreat  from  the  mad  pace  of  present  civili- 
zation, but  this  suggestion  was  discarded  because  its  cost  was  so 
high.  When  the  "pro"  at  the  Country  Club  heard  of  the  situa- 
tion, he  immediately  presented  himself  at  the  scientist's  home 
with  the  "logical  solution  of  the  problem,"  but  a  physical  defi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  scientist  made  this  suggestion  imprac- 
tical. Finally  the  real  answer  was  supplied  by  the  owner  and 
manager  of  a  sporting  goods  store.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
fishing  rod  and  equipment.  When  asked  for  his  opinion,  the 
physician  said,  "Why,  of  course,  why  didn't  I  think  of  that  be- 
fore? Perfect  relaxation  and  with  a  definite  object  in  view. 
Even  though  you  don't  catch  many  fish,  you  will  be  in  the  open 
air,  sitting  quietly  most  of  the  time,  and  as  you  move  from  place 
to  place,  you  will  get  a  change  in  scenery,  new  interests,  and  new 
stimulation.  Even  though  you  have  never  fished  before,  by  all 
means  get  some  equipment  and  go  out.  There  are  some  trout  in 
the  streams,  and  the  challenge  of  catching  them  will  be  just  the 
thing  for  you." 

The  sale  was  made  for  fishing  tackle,  not  primarily  to  catch 
fish,  but  as  a  means  of  relaxation;  the  obvious  here  was  not  the 
motivative  urge. 

Elmer  Wheeler  in  his  book  Sizzlemanship  presents  this  old, 
accepted  theory  in  still  another  guise.  He  says  that  the  principle 
behind  selling  success  is  not  in  trying  to  sell  a  steak,  sell  its 
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"sizzle."  This  does  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  it  works,  too, 
because  most  things  are  sold  by  suggestion  and  not  cold,  logical 
rationalization,  and  when  selling  merely  an  object,  the  salesman's 
canvass  is  limited  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  "thing,"  but 
when  one  sells  the  idea  beyond,  his  only  limitation  is  his  own  con- 
ception of  the  uses  and  applications  of  the  object  of  his  interest. 

Evolution  of  the  final  canvass.  The  arrangement  of  the 
points  in  each  classification  depends  upon  so  many  variable  fac- 
tors that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  definite  rule  as  to  the  order 
in  which  they  can  most  effectively  be  presented.  Only  the  man 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  a  definite  proposition,  its  market, 
and  the  average  characteristics  of  those  to  whom  he  sells  can 
determine  that. 

Such  a  condition  requires  months  of  concentration  upon  the 
subject.  After  a  canvass  has  been  prepared,  it  should  be  used 
constantly,  and  notes  made  after  the  close  of  each  interview 
relative  to  places  which  can  be  improved  or  changed  entirely. 
It  should  be  constantly  revised,  for  its  success  can  be  determined 
only  in  terms  of  the  sales  made,  and  in  every  sale  or  failure  the 
salesman  should  be  able,  through  an  analysis  of  the  interview 
just  past,  to  determine  what  was  wrong  and  to  make  the  proper 
correction. 

Self -analysis  of  the  interview.  Whether  a  salesman  has  a 
standardized  canvass  or  not,  he  should  always  take  the  time  to 
analyze  an  interview  with  these  points  in  mind: 

1.  In  what  ways  could  I  have  improved  that  sale?  Did  I  say 
anything  that  started  a  reaction  in  the  mind  of  the  prospect? 
Did  I  do  everything  just  right,  use  the  correct  language  and 
phrases?     Did  I  demonstrate  my  proposition  effectively? 

2.  Why  did  I  lose  the  sale?  Was  it  something  I  said  or  did 
that  antagonized  my  prospect?  Did  I  exaggerate  in  my  claims? 
What  was  it  I  did  that  I  must  avoid  in  the  next  sale? 

If  the  salesman  will  consider  himself  carefully  and  analyze  his 
interviews  with  the  determination  to  find  his  faults  and  correct 
them,  his  canvass  will  increase  in  value  and  usefulness,  and  the 
revamping  and  correcting  will  in  time  bring  about  a  development 
that  will  greatly  improve  his  effectiveness  and  success.  Hence, 
the  sales  talk  or  canvass  is  the  product  of  development  and  ac- 
cumulated growth;  it  is  the  result  of  constantly  growing  and 
crystallizing  ideas  and  methods.  It  cannot  help  but  be  effective, 
much  more  so  than  an  extemporaneous,  improvised  canvass  made 
up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  in  the  midst  of  counterattract- 
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ing  influences  during  an  interview.     This  subject  will  be  discussed 
at  greater  length  in  Chapter  XIX. 

Value  of  writing  the  canvass.  Whether  the  canvass  be 
learned  verbatim  or  not,  the  salesman  should  write  it  out  with 
just  the  same  care  and  thought  as  he  would  if  he  were  going  to 
commit  it  to  memory.  This  will  aid  him  in  his  expression  of 
ideas  and  help  him  to  develop  a  plain,  natural,  conversational 
type  of  talk,  which  will  serve  to  put  conviction  into  what  he 
has  to  say. 

The  salesman  must  be  careful  not  to  express  his  ideas  in  lan- 
guage that  is  foreign  to  him,  because  it  will  make  his  expression 
awkward  and  unnatural,  a  fault  of  the  salesmen  who  learn  ver- 
batim a  canvass  prepared  by  some  executive  of  the  company. 
He  must  also  guard  against  the  smart,  fresh  manner  of  delivery 
which  some  salesmen  acquire  after  having  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  success  in  the  selling  field. 

State  facts,  not  generalities.  In  backing  up  the  selling  points,  V 
it  is  always  better  to  use  concrete  examples  and  exact  truths 
rather  than  glittering  generalities.  This  principle  was  worked 
out  with  great  success  in  a  campaign  to  advertise  and  popularize 
Colorado  Springs  and  Pike's  Peak.  Although  there  are  thirteen  f^p 
peaks  in  the  state  higher  than  Pike's  Peak,  those  iiTcharge  of 
the  campaign  saw  that  it  was  essential  to  dispel  from  the  minds 
of  visitors  the  idea  that  there  might  be  other  peaks  in  the  vicinity 
which  were  as  high  or  higher  than  the  one  in  question.  In  order 
to  dismiss  such  a  thought  from  the  minds  of  these  people  and  to 
make  them  forget  to  ask  about  the  others,  the  agents  were  in- 
structed to  answer  all  inquiries  as  to  the  height  of  the  peak  in 
one  way,  which  was  about  as  follows,  "Pike's  Peak  is  14,106  feet 
above  sea  level  by  one  survey  and  14,109  by  another."  This 
always  brought  out  the  query  as  to  why  the  discrepancy  of  three 
feet,  and  then  the  agent  would  explain  that  there  was  a  large 
boulder  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  One  survey  considered  the 
peak's  height  as  inclusive  of  the  boulder  while  others  ran  it  to 
the  highest  average  point,  which  accounted  for  the  difference 
of  three  feet  in  the  two  surveys.  It  was  also  found  to  be  much 
more  effective  and  convincing  to  state  that  it  was  exactly  75.6 
miles  from  the  Capitol  in  Denver  to  the  court  house  in  Colorado 
Springs  than  it  was  to  say  "about  75  miles." 

Thus  the  exactness  of  a  reply  adds  to  its  weight,  and  the  sales- 
man who  says  that  his  device  will  save  a  merchant  $8.42  a  week, 
or  that  a  vacuum  cleaner  will  use  one  kilowatt  of  electricity  in 
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three  hours  is  much  more  likely  to  hold  the  interest  and  convince 
his  prospect  than  the  one  who  is  continually  qualifying  his  state- 
ments with  "I  think"  or  "about  so  much."  The  selling  points 
which  the  salesman  puts  on  his  cards  should  be  backed  up  by 
exact  proof  in  the  form  of  simple  understandable  facts  that  can 
easily  be  proved  if  necessary.  It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  the  more  exact  a  statement  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
believed. 

i  A  story  is  told  of  a  prominent  railroad  man,  which  illustrates 
this  point  pretty  clearly.  One  of  this  man's  college  chums  called 
upon  him  one  day  and  asked  him  point  blank  how  it  happened 
that  he  had  risen  to  his  place  of  responsibility  so  rapidly.  The 
railroad  man  pointed  out  two  other  men  in  the  office  with  whom 
he  had  started  and  told  his  chum  to  go  to  each  and  ask  the  dis- 
tance to  a  certain  near-by  town.  The  first  man  said,  "Why,  it's 
about  twelve  miles."  The  chum  noted  the  reply  on  a  pad  and 
went  to  the  second  man  with  the  same  question.  He  answered 
it  in  this  way:  "It's  just  twelve  miles,  sir."  This  he  also  noted 
on  his  pad  and  returned  to  his  chum.  "Well,"  said  the  railroad 
man,  "what  did  they  say?"  Whereupon  his  chum  read  him  the 
answers.  "There,  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  am  here  at  this 
desk  today  and  those  fellows  are  still  sitting  over  their  stools," 
said  the  president.  "One  of  them  only  'thinks  he  knows,'  and 
the  other  knows  only  part  of  the  truth.  If  I  were  asked  that 
question,  I  should  answer  it  in  this  way,  Tt  is  twelve  and  one-fifth 
miles  to  Milton  by  rail,  thirteen  and  one-half  by  road,  sixteen  by 
water,  and  eleven  and  three-fifths  by  air.'  Now  of  the  three 
replies  which  sounds  the  most  nearly  correct?  Yes,  of  course 
mine  does.  Those  fellows  have  been  living  on  approximations 
all  their  lives,  and  that  is  why  they  are  where  they  are  today." 

Figures  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  proposition  should 
be  used  in  exactness  and  not  in  approximation.  One  successful 
salesman  claims  that  when  he  is  asked  the  time,  he  always  an- 
swers in  minutes  and  seconds;  not  that  his  watch  is  always 
exactly  correct,  but  it  sounds  as  though  his  watch  were  always 
right  to  the  second.  He  says,  "When  anyone  asks  you  a  question, 
go  the  usual  answer  one  better;  that  always  inspires  confidence 
and  makes  your  answer  sound  more  decisive  and  inspiring  of 
confidence." 

Statistics  in  the  canvass.  Charts,  graphs,  and  statistics  of 
various  kinds  which  have  to  do  with  a  proposition  may  be  judi- 
ciously presented,  provided  they  are  not  too  numerous  and  not 
too  involved  and  meaningless  to  be  understood  at  a  glance.     A 
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lot  of  figures  and  calculations  only  serve  to  add  confusion  to  the 
prospect  and  postpone  his  decision. 

__  Presenting  the  canvass.  The  order  in  which  the  canvass  may 
be  presented  may  change  at  a  second's  notice.  The  salesman 
may  start  out  on  his  talk  and  find  that  the  prospect  is  already 
sold  on  the  proposition  and  needs  only  a  little  persuasion  (action 
stimulation)  to  close  the  sale.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  folly 
for  the  salesman  to  continue  with  his  talk  as  planned ;  for,  instead 
of  adding  conviction,  he  might  lose  it,  and  the  sale,  too.  When 
conditions  like  this  arise,  the  salesman  must  skip  over  a  part  of 
his  canvass  and  go  immediately  into  the  "action-getting"  points 
and  close  the  sale.  Very  often  these  points  consist  of  arguments 
that  show  the  prospect  how  it  is  possible  for  him  to  pay  for  the 
article  or  some  suggestion  as  to  why  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time.  As  the  salesman  begins  to  expand  a  point,  he  may  find 
that  the  prospect  is  already  very  well  informed  concerning  it. 
Then  his  job  is  to  find  out  just  how  much  he  does  know  and  sup- 
plement this  knowledge  with  new  points  which  were  unknown 
to  the  prospect.  The  salesman  will  also  probably  find  that  many 
of  his  sales  will  not  follow  the  logical  order  he  chose  for  them 
originally  and  that  he  must  be  ever  shifting  it  to  suit  the  in- 
dividual, although  it  is  always  wise  to  keep  a  "clincher"  for  the 
closing  or  action-impelling  stage  of  the  sale. 

Occasionally  the  salesman  finds  people  who  become  interested 
in  an  article  merely  for  what  it  will  do  for  them.  They  buy  it 
first  and  then  investigate  it  later.  This  calls  for  an  inversion 
of  the  standard  canvass,  for  the  object  of  the  interview  is  a  sale, 
and  this  should  be  consummated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment; 
explanations  can  come  later  if  necessary.  In  doing  this,  the 
salesman  has  only  to  invert  his  canvass  and  bring  the  explanatory 
and  interest-getting  factors  out  last. 

Justify  the  price.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  prospect 
says  he  will  buy ;  but  when  the  price  is  mentioned,  he  stops,  hesi- 
tates, begins  to  retract,  and  starts  to  bring  his  rational  faculties 
into  line  in  an  endeavor  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  such  an  outlay  of  money.  This  calls  for  a  justification 
of  the  article's  price  on  the  part  of  the  salesman,  who  at 
once  concentrates  on  showing  the  prospect  the  benefits  derived 
by  its  possession  and  how  much  greater  value  it  represents ;  that 
it  really  is  very  inexpensive  when  its  advantages  are  considered. 
The  salesman  should  remember  that  in  such  a  case  the  prospect 
has  decided  once  that  he  wants  the  article  and  that  his  rational 
mind  is  working  against  his  emotional  or  instinctive  feelings.    It 
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is  often  effective  for  the  salesman  to  show  the  prospect  that  his 
judgment  was  very  good  when  he  made  his  decision  to  buy  and 
that  such  good  judgment  should  be  reinforced  by  action. 

Method  of  presentation.  Opinions  differ  concerning  the  best 
method  of  presenting  the  canvass.  Some  authors  say  that  it  is 
better  to  take  one  point  at  a  time  and  develop  that  one  thoroughly 
before  going  on  to  another,  while  others  say  that  it  is  better  to 
outline  the  selling  points  first  and  then  go  back  and  concentrate. 
The  only  objection  to  the  latter  method  is  that  each  point  is  gen- 
erally backed  up  with  emotional  reasons,  imaginative  pictures 
which  play  upon  the  feelings  of  the  prospect.  Now  if  the  points 
are  outlined  first  and  then  elaborated  upon  later,  this  brings  the 
emotional  appeals  in  closer  proximity  to  one  another  and  that  is 
detrimental  to  any  sale ;  for  the  prospect  is  likely  to  recognize  the 
emotion  in  the  appeal,  and,  when  a  person  realizes  that  he  is 
being  played  upon  emotionally,  he  balks  and  the  sale  is  hopelessly 
lost.  It  is,  therefore,  probably  safer  to  follow  the  former  method, 
where  the  emotional  features  are  spread  out  over  a  wider  area 
and  are  not  so  likely  to  be  recognized  as  such.  By  putting  the 
rational  motives  along  with  the  emotional  ones,  the  prospect  feels 
that  he  is  reasoning  the  whole  thing  out  for  himself  and  will 
come  to  the  logical  conclusion  through  his  own  sound  reason- 
ing; in  other  words,  he  will  be  selling  himself  rather  than  being 
"sold." 

Advantages  of  the  standardized  canvass.  The  salesman  must 
learn  his  goods  and  the  arguments  for  them.  One  of  the  greatest 
advantages  which  is  derived  from  the  standardized  canvass  is 
that  in  its  preparation  or  presentation  the  salesman  must  at  least 
learn  the  things  that  are  important  for  him  to  know  about  his- 
goods,  his  company,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole.  The  standard- 
ized selling  talk  or  canvass  is  not  necessarily  one  which  must  be 
memorized;  it  is  merely  prepared  for  completeness  of  content, 
logical  order  of  sequence  of  the  points,  and  the  best  methods  of 
presenting  them.  Even  though  it  is  prepared  by  men  in  the 
home  office,  it  will  contain  those  points  which  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience have  taught  them  are  essential  in  the  sale  of  the  com- 
modity or  service.  Hence,  if  the  salesman  prepares  his  own  can- 
vass or  accepts  that  which  is  given  him  by  his  sales  manager,  he 
has  all  of  the  material  necessary  upon  which  to  base  his  selling 
effort.  It  stands  to  reason  that  any  talk  that  is  carefully  pre- 
pared before  delivery,  and  which  is  the  result  of  concentrated, 
conscientious  effort,  will  be  more  polished,  contain  more  facts, 
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and  be  delivered  in  a  more  effective  manner  than  one  that  is 
given  extemporaneously  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Data  on  competition.  The  standard  canvass  will  give  the 
salesman  information  regarding  the  activities  of  competitors 
which  otherwise  he  might  not  get.  It  comes  with  other  material 
which  tells  him  how  to  meet  competition  effectively  and  take 
advantage  of  a  competitor's  mistakes  or  weaknesses.  It  helps 
to  fix  in  his  mind  the  position  which  his  company  holds  in  the 
industry  and  its  relation  to  competitors.  It  gives  him  informa- 
tion relative  to  any  new  articles  or  methods  which  have  been  tried 
out  and  found  successful  by  competitors,  and  helps  him  to  meet 
objections  which  prospects  raise  in  connection  with  his  proposi- 
tion in  the  light  of  that  of  competitors. 

Statement  of  company  policies.  Unless  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  standardization  supervised  by  the  home  office,  the 
company  cannot  be  certain  that  its  policies  are  being  carried  out 
correctly  until  after  errors  and  possibly  losses  have  been  incurred. 

It  is  a  safeguard,  therefore,  to  have  sales  talks  standardized 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  salesman  knows  just  what  to  say  and 
what  to  expect  from  the  company.  He  will  understand  the  limi> 
tations  and  boundaries  within  which  he  can  operate  and  not  be 
continually  infringing  upon  the  set  policies  in  order  to  stretch 
a  point  and  make  a  sale  which  he  may  think  an  exception  war- 
rants. 

A  standard  canvass  is  a  composite,  the  fruit  of  growth,  pre- 
pared by  experts.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  conditions  as  they  actually  exist.  Parts  of  it  will 
be  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  company  who  know  its  history, 
its  purpose,  its  policies,  and  its  problems.  They  are  all  experts 
in  their  lines  and  can  give  to  the  salesman  information  which  it 
would  otherwise  require  years  of  effort  to  gather,  assimilate,  and 
put  in  usable  form  for  a  canvass.  The  experts  in  the  factory  will 
compile  some  of  the  data  on  production,  routing  of  materials, 
assembling,  and  shipping.  They  know  the  raw  materials  that 
go  into  the  product  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  for 
use.  The  canvass  thus  obtains  from  the  office  information  upon 
which  to  build  a  foundation  for  persuasive  and  convincing  selling. 
Old-time  salesmen,  newer  scientific  men,  and  others  of  experience 
and  judgment  prepare  the  selling  points  and  the  appeals  which 
serve  to  attain  maximum  success.  Very  often  much  of  the  can- 
vass is  prepared  by  the  salesmen  themselves  in  the  field.  They 
are  practical  men  and  see  the  problems  and  find  their  solutions 
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in  a  practical  way,  and  this  gives  very  valuable  information  to 
other  salesmen. 

Nothing  essential  is  omitted.  Every  salesman,  in  his  enthu- 
siasm to  sell  and  make  good,  finds  that  at  times  he  forgets  points 
which,  had  he  remembered  them,  would  have  helped  materially 
in  making  a  sale.  In  any  extemporaneous  talk,  one  is  quite  apt 
to  think  afterward  of  things  which  would  have  made  a  certain 
point  clearer,  or  which  would  have  made  an  excellent  illustration 
of  a  point  "if  he  had  only  thought  of  it  at  the  time."  The  stand- 
ardized canvass,  when  prepared  with  proper  care  and  thought- 
fulness,  will  contain  these  aids  that  often  prove  invaluable  to 
the  salesman  and  occasionally  turn  defeat  into  victory.  Many 
important  points  of  which  the  salesman  alone  might  never  think 
are  obtained  through  the  composite  method  of  compilation;  this 
adds  to  the  importance  of  having  such  a  canvass  prepared  and 
developed  in  any  concern.  A  salesman,  furthermore,  is  not  apt 
to  forget  these  points  once  they  have  been  called  to  his  attention 
and  he  has  used  them  to  advantage. 

Another  very  important  point  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
salesman  won't  forget  to  mention  one  or  more  of  his  products. 
It  may  seem  farfetched  to  mention  this  advantage  of  a  memorized 
canvass,  but  the  author  has  been  out  with  seasoned  men  who 
have  been  for  a  long  time  with  a  company  making  five  main 
products  and  time  after  time  has  heard  only  four  of  these  items 
mentioned  to  dealers.  When  the  salesmen  have  this  fact  called 
to  their  attention,  the  reaction  generally  is,  "Gee,  I  forgot  all 
about  that  product;  let's  go  back  and  do  a  job  on  it."  Thus  the 
standardized  canvass  ensures  that  nothing  vital  is  omitted  or 
forgotten. 

Questions  and  objections.  It  has  been  demonstrated  many 
times  that  no  two  salesmen  will  approach  a  problem  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  nor  will  they  arrive  at  the  same  result  with  the 
same  degree  of  success.  With  a  composite  canvass  the  salesmen 
who  have  found  certain  effective  answers  to  objections  can  pass 
them  along  for  others  to  use.  Most  of  the  large  companies  use 
sales  canvasses,  but  they  are  the  result  of  evolution,  starting  in 
a  simple  crude  way  and  developing  from  year  to  year  as  they  are 
used.  Sales  conventions  are  often  devoted  to  work  on  the  manual 
and  some  companies  ask  their  men  for  suggestions  from  time  to 
time.  Objections  which  seem  difficult  to  meet  are  often  an- 
swered by  men  in  the  field  who  invariably  try  many  methods,  and 
occasionally  someone  will  hit  upon  a  particularly  good  argument. 
Through  the  interchange  of  these  experiences  the  entire  group 
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benefits  and  in  time  the  best  method  of  presentation  is  arrived  at. 

Profiting  by  the  mistakes  of  others.  In  just  the  same  way 
good  ideas  are  formulated  and  sent  out  to  the  salesmen  in  the 
form  of  a  Standard  practice/'  so  the  mistakes  of  others  may  be 
eliminated  by  instruction  as  to  "how  it  is  done"  rather  than  "the 
way  it  should  not  be  done."  The  negative  method  of  presenting 
these  hints  and  ideas  is  used  in  sales  manuals  of  many  companies 
under  the  title  of  "Don'ts  for  Salesmen."  If  they  were  turned 
into  "Do's"  instead  and  incorporated  in  the  standard  canvass, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  any  "Don'ts." 

Saves  time  in  preliminary  talk.  Every  salesman  who  goes 
out  without  a  fixed  method  of  approach  loses  much  valuable  time 
and  energy  in  preliminary  and  useless  talk.  Some  salesmen  talk 
about  the  weather,  the  baseball  championship,  and  the  political 
status  of  the  country;  for  they  seem  at  a  loss  to  know  just  how 
or  when  to  break  away  from  these  topics  and  get  down  to  the 
"business  of  selling."  With  the  standardized  canvass,  many 
ideas  are  advanced  from  which  the  salesman  can  choose  one 
which  appears  to  be  making  the  best  impression.  It  helps  him 
to  go  without  perceptible  break  right  into  the  object  of  his  visit, 
the  sale.  Many  buyers  will  say  that  most  salesmen  waste  hours 
of  their  own  time  and  the  buyer's,  too,  in  idle  talk,  whereas,  if 
they  had  prepared  themselves  beforehand,  they  could  have  gone 
gracefully  from  a  few  words  of  introduction  into  their  canvasses 
and  continued  with  the  sale.  The  elimination  of  much  of  the 
waste  energy  and  time  is  a  direct  saving  to  the  company,  to  the 
salesman,  and  to  the  prospect  or  buyer ;  the  result  will  determine 
which. 

Makes  the  interview  "snappy."  The  standardized  canvass 
contains  the  essence  or  pith  of  the  proposition  backed  up  with 
examples,  proofs,  and  illustrations.  It  therefore  saves  time  in 
the  body  of  the  interview  for  the  salesman  to  know  just  what 
he  is  going  to  say,  how  he  will  say  it,  and  what  his  examples, 
proofs,  and  illustrations  are  as  he  comes  to  them,  without  the 
necessity  of  stopping  to  think  up  something  that  might  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  particular  situation.  Such  a  "snappy,"  crisp 
presentation  of  the  proposition  cannot  help  but  give  confidence 
to  the  salesman  and  create  confidence  and  respect  in  the  prospect  ; 
for,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  shows  that  the  salesman  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about  and  how  to  present  it  in  an  attractive  manner. 
Take,  for  example,  a  bond  salesman.  If  he  can  present  his  points 
quickly,  and  with  a  pencil  show  his  prospect  just  what  profit  he 
will  derive  from  the  purchase  of  some  bond  without  stopping  to 
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think  of  some  concrete  example  with  which  he  has  come  in  con- 
tact— in  other  words,  if  he  in  an  impressive  way  figures  out  the 
profit  correctly  the  first  time — he  will  save  time  and  strength 
and  greatly  augment  the  conclusiveness  of  the  point.  But  the 
salesman  who  stumbles  around  with  a  set  of  figures,  trying  first 
one  and  then  another  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  right  conclusion, 
does  not  impress  the  prospect  as  a  very  apt  or  resourceful  sales- 
man. 

Increases  sales,  reduces  selling  costs,  increases  profits.  By 
the  more  judicious  use  of  time  obtained  through  systematic  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  salesmen,  more  sales  are  made  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  With  this  increase  of  sales  come  economies  in  selling 
and  distribution  which  mean  more  profit  for  the  company  and 
greater  salaries  or  commissions  for  the  salesmen.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  these  benefits  do  not  always  accrue  to  a  company 
and  its  salesmen  the  first  year  that  the  standardized  canvass  is 
instigated ;  but  after  the  cumulative  efforts  of  the  salesmen  begin 
to  materialize,  the  results  begin  to  show.  One  point  in  favor  of 
the  standardized  method  of  selling,  which  should  carry  weight 
toward  the  cause  of  standardization,  systematization,  and  sim- 
plification, although  not  an  argument  in  itself,  is  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  concerns  every  year  are  standardizing  and 
systematizing  their  salesmen's  efforts  by  compiling  standard  prac- 
tices. They  have  come  to  feel  that  there  must  be  something  of 
value  in  them  if  others  have  increased  their  prosperity  through 
their  use,  and,  for  that  reason,  even  though  they  have  not  made 
an  analysis  of  the  subject  themselves,  they  are  following  suit. 
^The  advantages  of  the  standardized  canvass  may  be  enu- 
merated as  follows: 

1.  The  salesman  must  learn  his  goods  and  the  arguments  for 
them  in  a  systematic  logical  manner. 

2.  The  salesman  will  be  kept  informed  about  competition  and 
new  methods  to  combat  it.  He  will  also  learn  competitors, 
methods  and  profit  by  new  suggestions. 

3.  The  salesman  must  know  the  policies  of  the  company,  and 
the  company  will  know  that  there  is  a  uniformity  in  observing 
them. 

4.  The  standardized  canvass  is  a  composite,  the  fruit  of 
growth,  prepared  by  experts  and  practical  men  in  their  various 
fields. 

5.  Important  selling  points  will  not  be  omitted  by  salesmen, 
but  will  be  used  where  needed  and  in  the  most  effective  way. 

6.  It  enables  the  salesman  to  answer  questions  and  objections 
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in  the  most  advantageous  way,  for  it  is  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  many  and  the  experiences  of  many,  not  of  one  salesman. 

7.  Mistakes  made  by  other  salesmen  and  likely  to  be  made 
again  will  be  reduced,  for  the  canvass,  through  compilation  and 
constant  revision,  will  gradually  find  and  correct  errors. 

8>It  shortens  the  preliminary  or  introductory  talk  and  saves 
time  for  the  salesman  and  the  buyer.  It  leads  directly  into  the 
canvass. 

9.  It  shortens  the  interview  by  "hitting  straight"  and  not  all 
around  the  head  of  the  nail.     It  omits  the  nonessentials. 

10.  It  increases  sales,  reduces  selling  costs  by  saving  time,  and 
brings  greater  profit  to  the  salesman  and  to  his  company. 

Arguments  against  the  standardized  canvass.  No  question 
can  be  considered  as  adequately  presented  without  considering 
the  arguments  on  both  sides.  After  studying  over  the  arguments 
for  the  standardized  canvass,  it  might  seem  that  there  could 
hardly  be  any  arguments  against  it.  But  there  are  still  quite  a 
number  of  sales  managers  and  salesmen  who  think  that  a  standard 
presentation  is  impractical  and  inclined  to  be  monotonous  for  the 
salesmen.  The  following  are  the  commonest  arguments  used 
by  this  group  in  justifying  their  stand  against  standardized,  sim- 
plified methods: 

1.  Not  necessary.  The  standard  presentation  is  unnecessary, 
for  the  salesman  soon  learns  through  experience  the  best  way  to 
approach  his  prospects  and  present  his  propositions.  This  may 
be  very  true,  but  while  the  salesman  is  learning  how  best  to  pre- 
sent his  proposition,  he  is  wasting  much  valuable  time,  both  for 
himself  and  for  his  company.  His  experiences  are  those  of  but 
one  man,  and  his  contacts  are  with  but  one  set  of  prospects.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  composite  gathered  by  many  men  would 
be  much  more  certain  of  being  representative  than  that  limited 
to  the  experiences  of  but  one  man.  Since  no  man  can  be  expert 
in  all  lines  of  endeavor  through  his  own  knowledge,  gained  from 
his  own  experience,  it  is  much  safer  and  more  practical  to  take 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  those  who  have  had  experience 
and  who  are  specialists  in  their  own  particular  fields. 

2.  Discourages  originality.  Many  salesmen  claim  that  the 
standardized  canvass  discourages  originality  and  resourcefulness. 
They  claim  that  the  men  in  the  field  are  likely  to  rely  too  strongly 
upon  the  suggestions  of  others,  and,  when  a  situation  arises  that 
has  not  been  forecast  in  the  standard  canvass,  they  are  not  capa- 
ble of  meeting  it  successfully;  they  fail  in  the  crisis.  Since  the 
canvass  is  a  composite,  these  situations  are  reported  to  the  home 
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office  and  presented  to  other  salesmen  who  may  or  may  not  have 
met  with  the  same  situation.  Invariably  some  salesman  will  hit 
upon  a  clever  method  of  handling  such  a  difficulty,  and,  should 
it  arise  again,  the  salesman  will  be  armed  with  the  proper  am- 
munition with  which  to  fight  it.  In  any  standardized  canvass, 
salesmen  should  never  overlook  the  fact  that  they  are  dealing 
with  human  beings,  and  that  situations  will  arise  that  cannot  be 
foreseen.  If  they  recognize  this  fact  and  are  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  subjects  as  they  should  be,  if  they  know  their  company, 
its  history,  and  the  proposition  from  one  end  to  the  other  and 
backwards,  too,  they  will  have  the  material  with  which  to  meet 
these  situations  and  through  their  knowledge  of  men  will  know 
how  to  handle  them  at  such  times. 

3.  Limited  usefulness.  The  utility  of  the  standardized  can- 
vass is  limited  to  but  few  forms  of  selling.  It  is  said  that  for 
the  salesman  in  the  retail  store  such  a  canvass  would  be  im- 
practical because  of  the  many  different  products  he  has  to  sell. 
Some  authors  say  that  the  retail  salesperson  needs  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  his  articles,  but  in  the  final  analysis  the  salesperson 
who  knows  the  most  about  his  products  and  the  best  methods  of 
presenting  them  makes  the  best  salesman  and  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  his  employer.  He  cannot  know  too  much  about  his 
proposition,  but  he  can,  at  times,  tell  his  customers  too  much. 
The  amount  of  information  that  he  imparts  to  them  will  depend 
upon  their  own  knowledge  and  the  desire  they  have  to  add  to- 
this  knowledge.  The  salesperson's  knowledge  of  his  customers 
will  tell  him  when  the  "whole  story"  is  necessary  and  when  it  is 
not.  With  simple  articles  which  are  easy  to  sell,  there  is  no 
need  for  a  very  thorough  canvass,  but  with  complicated  articles 
and  those  requiring  much  education  before  they  can  be  sold,  a 
standardized  canvass  is  both  practical  and  important.  The 
various  advantages  already  enumerated  will  apply  just  as  readily 
to  the  retail  field  as  to  any  other  form  of  selling,  and  the  retail 
sales  field  needs  a  little  systematic  standardization  today,  too. 

Memorizing  the  standardized  canvass.  As  already  men- 
tioned, the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  a  standard- 
ized canvass  has  been  accepted  by  many  sales  managers  and 
salesmen  today,  and  there  is  little  controversy  over  that  point. 
The  big  argument  hinges  around  the  question  of  memorizing  it 
and  delivering  it  as  an  actor  would  his  part  or  a  speaker  his  piece. 
Space  does  not  permit  of  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  detail, 
but  the  usual  arguments  pro  and  con  are  included  to  give  the 
student  of  salesmanship  an  opportunity  to  study  his  proposition 
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carefully,  apply  good  reason  to  the  question,  and  decide  whether 
it  is  adapted  to  the  memorized  form  of  presentation. 

Reasons  for  memorizing  canvass.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  canvass  should  be  memorized  generally  present  the  following 
advantages  to  support  their  contentions: 

1.  The  salesman  does  not  have  to  worry  or  think  about  the 
content  of  his  talk.  He  knows  the  substance  is  all  right.  He 
knows  just  what  to  say;  for  he  has  it  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

2.  Memorizing  the  canvass  allows  the  salesman  to  put  his 
energy  into  enunciation,  expression,  emphasis,  and  manner  of 
delivery. 

3.  With  the  memorized  canvass  the  salesman  need  not  worry 
about  repeating  points  and  duplicating  effort. 

4.  There  will  be  no  waiting  to  think  what  to  say  next,  no 
stuttering  and  stammering  and  hedging  while  an  inspiration  is 
coming. 

5.  Memorizing  the  canvass  will  eliminate  negative  statements 
and  suggestions  which  are  bound  to  creep  into  any  extempora- 
neous or  nonmemorized  canvass. 

6.  Awkwardness  and  the  inability  to  explain  questions  which 
should  always  be  answered  immediately  and  without  hesitation 
will  be  eliminated. 

7.  A  statement  of  the  proposition  can  be  given  in  a  crisp, 
"snappy"  manner  and  allows  for  reasoning  with  exact  and  logical 
conviction. 

8.  The  salesman  can  use  analogy,  metaphor,  and  polish  in 
his  canvass  which  otherwise  he  would  not  obtain. 

Reasons  for  not  memorizing  canvass.  The  usual  set  of  argu- 
ments used  by  those  who  are  not  in  favor  of  memorizing  the 
standardized  canvass  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  too  rigid  and  inflexible;  it  calls  for  a  parrotlike  pres- 
entation that  is  very  annoying  to  all  prospective  buyers. 

2.  It  causes  self-consciousness  and  tends  to  weaken  the  sales- 
man's hold  upon  himself  and  his  prospect. 

3.  It  tends  to  slight  a  thorough  study  and  investigation  of 
the  proposition  by  the  salesman  himself  when  prepared  by  some- 
one else. 

4.  It  encourages  a  one-sided  conversation  without  allowing 
the  prospect  to  interpose  questions,  causing  the  prospect  to  be- 
come bored  and  antagonistic.  He  dislikes  just  sitting  and  listen- 
ing. 

5.  It  discourages  development  and  resourcefulness  on  the 
part  of  the  salesman ;  for  he  acts  merely  as  an  automaton. 
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6.  When  interruptions  occur,  the  salesman  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
just  where  to  take  up  the  thread  again.  They  disrupt  him 
exceedingly. 

7.  It  is  impossible  to  sell  all  buyers  on  the  same  canvass;  for 
they  do  not  all  buy  from  the  same  motive. 

8.  The  salesmen  are  likely  to  get  the  "I  don't  care"  attitude ; 
for  they  feel  that  to  memorize  a  canvass  does  not  require  real 
salesmanship. 

9.  Many  salesmen  not  only  dislike  to  use  the  methods  of 
others,  but  actually  refuse  to  do  so.     They  want  to  use  originality. 

10.  The  standardized  canvass  cannot  be  used  effectively  where 
a  salesman  is  calling  on  a  certain  trade  often  and  seeing  the  same 
man  right  along.  He  cannot  prepare  a  new  canvass  for  every 
round  of  calls. 

11.  The  salesman  who  has  a  large  line  of  products  cannot  have 
a  canvass  for  each  product.  It  would  in  some  cases  require  fifty 
canvasses. 

Adapt  the  canvass  to  the  prospect.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  note  the  following  episode  in  answer  to  the  seventh  objection 
to  the  memorized  canvass. 

One  of  the  common  arguments  against  the  memorized  canvass 
is  that  it  prohibits  the  salesman  from  adapting  his  canvass  to 
the  particular  individual  to  whom  he  is  talking,  that  it  cannot 
be  effective  with  all  types  of  people ;  for  no  two  prospects  can  be 
handled  exactly  alike. 

An  experiment  was  tried  by  a  prominent  concern  upon  one 
of  its  salesmen  who  declared  that  he  could  not  use  the  standard 
memorized  form  of  canvass  because  of  the  great  difference  in  the 
characteristics  of  his  customers,  that  he  had  to  approach  each 
from  an  entirely  different  angle  and  base  his  canvass  upon  differ- 
ent motives.  Arrangements  were  made,  unknown  to  this  sales- 
man, whereby  a  stenographer  took  down  everything  he  said  dur- 
ing these  "different"  calls.  After  the  calls  had  been  made  and 
the  canvasses  compared,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  varied  his 
canvass  very  much;  in  fact,  not  half  so  much  as  he  himself 
thought  he  had,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  they  were  all  very  much 
alike.  He  was  also  surprised  that  his  canvasses  had  been  so 
poor  and  that  he  had  actually  worn  himself  into  a  rut.  He  ad- 
mitted that  it  would  greatly  improve  his  canvass  to  work  it  out 
in  advance  and  fix  it  in  mind. 

Harold  Whitehead  says,  "If  the  concern  has  a  low  grade  of 
salesman  who  lacks  the  capacity  of  creative  thought  or  lucid  ex- 
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pression,  it  is  best  to  use  a  standardized  sales  talk.  But,  surely, 
this  is  not  the  class  of  men  we  want  to  think  of  as  salesmen. 

"If  a  concern  must  standardize,  it  could  probably  get  excellent 
results  by  having  a  set  talk  prepared  on  a  talking  machine  and 
hiring  people  to  set  the  thing  going  and  then  accept  proffered 
orders. 

"Growth  is  education  and  education  is  growth;  training  sales- 
men is  a  never-ending  task,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  develop- 
ment of  human  capacity.  If  a  concern  wants  men  to  grow  in 
capacity,  it  cannot  afford  to  cramp  their  personality  within  the 
confines  of  a  standardized  sales  talk." 

C.  C.  Casey,  discussing  this  subject,  says,  "He  should  work 
out  what  he  feels  is  a  100  per  cent  selling  talk,  and  should 
revise  it,  polish  it,  learn  it,  and  rehearse  it,  till  he  knows  it  is 
good. 

"But  don't  forget  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  any  selling 
talk  is  the  way  it  is  presented.  Give  the  same  piece  to  two 
different  actors,  and  one  will  make  it  a  real  roof-raiser  and  the 
other  likely  will  kill  it. 

"The  actor  isn't  a  parrot,  yet  he  delivers  the  identical  show, 
twenty  weeks  on  Broadway,  120  nights  to  crowded  houses. 

"The  real  salesman  can  put  just  as  much  enthusiasm  into  a 
standard  selling  talk  as  he  can  into  one  he  makes  up  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment— more,  in  fact,  because  he  knows  better  what  he  is 
going  to  say  and  why  he  is  going  to  say  it;  he  has  thought  it  all 
out  in  advance." 

Be  natural.  After  all  this  discussion  about  standard  canvasses 
it  has  been  the  author's  experience  that  the  canvass  should  be 
written  and  checked  to  be  certain  it  is  complete.  The  main 
points  of  the  canvass  should  be  committed  to  memory  to  fix  the 
points  in  the  salesman's  mind  and  presented  in  as  natural  a  way 
as  possible.  It  is  folly  for  a  salesman  to  try  and  copy  another 
salesman's  presentation  because  he  cannot  be  natural  with 
another's  mannerisms,  and  the  minute  he  tries  to  "ape"  the  boss 
or  another  star  salesman,  it  becomes  obvious  to  the  prospect  that 
the  man  is  not  acting  naturally.  This  creates  suspicion  in  the 
prospect,  and  that  is  not  conducive  to  creating  confidence,  the 
greatest  essential  in  a  sale.  So  no  presentation  should  be  adapted 
to  prospect  after  prospect — this  is  impossible  anyway — but  the 
canvass  can  and  should  be  adapted  to  the  one  who  presents  it; 
only  then  will  it  ring  true  and  create  that  atmosphere  of  sincerity 
which  is  conducive  to  the  creation  of  confidence. 
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Conclusions  on  memorized  canvasses.  After  a  careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  memorized  standardized 
canvass,  the  whole  problem  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  one  of 
judgment  as  to  when  it  is  best  to  memorize  and  when  not  to 
memorize  the  canvass.  The  advisability  of  memorizing  a  stand- 
ard canvass  depends  upon : 

1.  The  type  of  commodity  or  service  offered  for  sale. 

2.  The  type  of  prospect  upon  which  salesmen  call. 

3.  The  type  of  salesmen  employed. 
l4.  The  frequency  of  the  calls. 

Considering  the  first  factor,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  sales- 
man who  carries  an  extensive  line  of  complicated  articles  would 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  memorizing  a  number  of  different 
canvasses.  The  salesman  who  carries  a  number  of  different  lines, 
too,  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  have  a  separate  canvass  for 
each  line  and  each  article  in  the  line.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  salesman  could  prepare  a  canvass 
on  one  particular  item  which  he  desired  to  push  more  than  the 
rest,  perhaps  some  new  product  in  his  line  or  some  new  line  as 
a  whole. 

The  second  factor  is  also  of  some  importance ;  for  the  salesman 
who  tries  to  sell  a  professional  buyer  or  purchasing  agent  through 
the  medium  of  a  memorized  canvass  will  soon  find  that  he  is  en- 
tirely ignored  or  openly  requested  to  take  his  "hat,  kit,  and  get 
out."  The  professional  buyer  can  almost  always  tell  when  the 
salesman  has  his  "speech"  memorized,  and,  in  the  words  of  one 
purchasing  agent,  "If  there  is  any  one  type  of  salesman  which  I 
detest,  it  is  the  'parrot  type/  "  These  prospects  are  educated 
in  salesmanship  from  the  "buymanship"  point  of  view,  and  they 
understand  the  salesmen  as  thoroughly  as  the  salesmen  under- 
stand themselves. 

In  the  case  of  inexperienced  and  "uneducated"  buyers  the 
proposition  is  somewhat  different,  although  many  of  the  memo- 
rized canvasses,  when  used  by  the  ordinary  run  of  house-to-house 
salesmen,  can  easily  be  detected,  and  the  housewife,  through 
courtesy,  stands  and  waits  for  the  salesman  to  finish  his  speech 
before  closing  the  door.  However,  this  difficulty  will  be  seen  in 
a  different  light  under  the  next  factor. 

The  third,  and  probably  the  most  important,  consideration  has 
to  do  with  the  type  of  man  that  is  found  on  the  sales  force  or 
employed  by  the  company.  Low-grade  salesmen  who  lack  in- 
dividual initiative  and  resource  and  who  cannot  sell  effectively 
on  their  own  natural  ability  must  be  given  something  definite 
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to  work  with  in  the  form  of  a  canvass.  When  green  salesmen 
are  taken  and  the  company  hasn't  the  capital  or  time  to  train 
them,  a  memorized  standardized  canvass  is  almost  a  necessity 
if  any  results  at  all  are  to  be  obtained.  The  effective  use  of  the 
memorized  canvass  also  depends  upon  the  salesman's  ability  to 
put  his  individuality  into  it — to  make  it  sound  like  his  own 
words,  his  own  diction  and  expression.  Many  sales  managers 
say  that  if  a  man  is  good  at  this,  there  is  no  need  of  his  learning 
the  canvass  verbatim,  for  he  will  get  along  better  without  it. 
This  is  still  a  moot  point. 

The  fourth  and  last  factor  revolves  about  the  frequency  of  the 
salesmen's  calls.  When  a  man  has  a  definite  route  which  he 
"covers"  often,  and  when  he  calls  upon  the  same  individual  often, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  salesmen  of  jobbers  and  whole- 
salers, then  the  standardized,  memorized  canvass  becomes  ridicu- 
lous, except  where  it  is  possible  for  the  salesman  to  change  it 
every  trip  and  concentrate  upon  the  sale  of  some  one  article  or 
"special"  offering.     Only  then  is  it  at  all  practical. 

General  remarks.  From  the  foregoing  discussion  we  may 
draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  salesmen 
memorize  a  standardized  canvass.  Where  the  product  is  one 
that  is  intricate  and  there  are  many  details  for  the  salesman  to  re- 
member, where  there  are  several  items  in  the  salesman's  line,  one 
or  more  of  which  might  be  overlooked  in  the  presentation,  where 
the  salesmen  lack  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  prospects  are  not  of  the  professional  type,  or  where  the 
salesman  does  not  call  often,  the  memorized  canvass  will  probably 
work  to  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction.  But  where  the  com- 
modity is  one  of  an  extensive  line,  or  even  where  it  is  a  single 
article  but  requires  a  high-grade  man  who  has  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  to  sell  it,  whether  the  buyer  is  professional  or  not, 
if  the  calls  are  not  frequent,  it  probably  would  be  better  for  the 
salesman  to  learn  his  canvass  in  substance  and  the  general 
methods  of  approach,  and  then  phrase  it  in  his  own  words.  He 
should  take  particular  pains  to  learn  the  substance  very  carefully 
so  that  nothing  will  be  omitted  and  the  points  will  be  presented 
in  logical  order,  as  they  apply  to  the  various  buying  motives  as 
outlined  in  Chapter  VI.  He  should  know  the  answers  to  all  ob- 
jections so  that  he  can  reply  without  hesitation  or  confusion,  thus 
giving  himself  a  smooth,  polished,  flexible  canvass  that  will  be 
adapted  to  any  prospect  and  yet  be  strong,  inspiring,  and  con- 
vincing. If  prepared  on  a  conversational  basis,  it  will  sound 
like  conversation  and  not  like  a  speech  or  sermon,  and  will  har- 
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monize  much  better  with  his  position,  as  a  responsible  represen- 
tative of  a  reputable  concern  for  whom  everyone  should  have 

rpsnp^t,  and  admiration 


respect  and  admiration. 


QUESTIONS 


1.  What  is  a  sales  canvass?    Of  what  does  it  consist?    What  information 
is  usually  included  in  one? 

2.  On  what  basis  may  goods  be  classified?    How  will  this  classification  aid 
the  salesman? 

3.  How  many  groups  are  there?    Name  them  and  cite  examples  of  each 
group. 

4.  What  is  the  law  of  balanced  returns?    Show  its  application. 

5.  Of  what  importance  is  a  well-organized  canvass?    How  does  it  differ 
from  an  extemporaneous  one? 

6.  What  is  a  standardized  canvass?   'How  is  it  constructed? 

7.  What  is  the  best  way  to  organize  a  canvass  ?    Why  ? 

8.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  selling  the  idea  beyond. 

9.  Can  all  services  and  products  be  sold  through  using  this  principle? 
How  does  it  apply  to  the  following: 

a.  Shoes.  e.  Soap  chips. 

b.  Bicycles.  /.  Hat. 

c.  Shotguns.  g.  Farm  tractor. 

d.  Dog.  h.  Saddle  horse. 

10.  Which  is  the  more  important  in  selling,  the  article  or  the  idea  ?    Why  ? 

11.  What  advantages  do  facts  have  over  generalities  in  statements?    Why? 

12.  How  may  the  salesman  tell  where  to  begin  with  his  canvass?    Does  it 
make  any  difference  where  he  begins  ?    Why  ? 

13.  What  is  the  best  method  of  presenting  a  standardized  canvass? 

14.  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  standardized  canvass? 

15.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  the  standardized  canvass  is  a 
composite?    Of  what  advantage  is  it  because  of  that  fact? 

16.  Is  it  true  that  the  standardized  canvass  will  reduce  selling  costs?    Why? 

17.  Enumerate  the  arguments  against  the  standardized  canvass. 

18.  Should  the  standardized  canvass  be  learned  verbatim?     (Let  one  mem- 
ber of  the  class  take  one  side  and  another,  the  other  side.) 

19.  What  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  memorized  canvass? 

20.  What  the  the  arguments  against  memorizing  the  canvass? 

21.  Can  the  salesman  be  compared  to  the  actor  who  learns  his  part  verbatim? 
Why  or  why  not? 
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22.  Upon  what  factors  does  the  success  or  advisability  of  memorizing  a 
canvass  depend  ? 

23.  What  are  the  essential  differences  between  the  buying  motives,  habits, 
and  desires  of  men  and  women?    Are  the  differences  great? 

24.  What  are  your  conclusions  relative  to  the  use  of  a  sales  canvass  in  selling  ? 

25.  What  is  more  important  than  trying  to  adapt  the  presentation  to  the 
prospect?    Why? 

26.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  the  salesman  should  act  natural  ? 

27.  What  is  generally  the  result  of  a  salesman's  trying  to  copy  another's 
manner  or  style  of  selling?    Why  is  this  so? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Make  a  list  of  products  for  each  of  the  six  classifications  listed  on  pages 
147  and  148,  and  tell  why  each  fits  into  its  respective  category. 

2.  Write  a  brief  article  discussing  the  reason  for  selling  "the  idea  beyond" 
the  product  instead  of  the  product  itself. 

3.  Write  on  "Why  a  salesman  should  analyze  every  interview  after  it  has 
been  completed." 

4.  What  are  your  own  ideas  of  the  memorized  canvass?  Is  it  possible  to 
work  out  a  practical  one,  and  under  what  conditions? 

5.  Discuss  briefly  how  you  would  start  to  build  a  sales  canvass,  should 
you  be  appointed  the  sales  manager  of  some  large  company.  Tell  why  you 
would  do  it  that  way. 

6.  Take  some  product  or  service  with  which  you  are  very  familiar  and 
prepare  an  outline  for  a  sales  canvass  of  that  product.  If  you  do  not  have 
all  the  information  you  need,  state  where  and  how  you  would  expect  to 
obtain  it. 

CASE 

THE  CONNER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

The  Conner  Manufacturing  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  a  large-scale 
manufacturer  of  household  appliances.  Their  markets  were  hardware  stores, 
department  stores,  and  some  variety  stores.  The  appliances  were  of  a  very 
wide  variety,  ranging  from  kitchen  knives  to  rather  large,  expensive  cooking 
"boilers"  or  "pressure  cookers."  Their  salesman  were  of  a  "higher-than- 
usual"  type  who  were  hired  by  the  company  from  various  leading  schools 
throughout  the  country.  All  new  men  starting  out  as  salesmen  would  branch 
out  into  special  phases  of  the  business  after  proving  their  worth.  Each  sales- 
man had  a  definite  territory,  and  covered  it  regularly  every  month. 

The  president  of  the  company  wanted  the  salesmen  to  memorize  the  pres- 
entations they  all  used;  he  pointed  out  the  many  advantages  of  memorizing 
the  canvass,  such  as,  the  salesman  does  not  have  to  worry  about  the  content 
of  his  talk,  he  can  put  his  energy  into  enunciation,  expression,  emphasis,  and 
manner  of  delivery  and  there  will  be  no  waiting  to  think  what  to  say  next, 
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and  no  awkwardness  or  inability  to  explain  questions  which  should  be  answered 
immediately  without  hesitation  or  stumbling. 

But  the  sales  manager  disagreed  with  the  president  about  the  canvass.  He 
pointed  out  to  the  president  many  inherent  arguments  against  memorizing  it, 
such  as,  its  being  too  rigid  and  inflexible,  causing  self-consciousness,  and  encour- 
aging a  one-sided  conversation.  In  addition  the  sales  manager  pointed  out  that 
the  line  was  not  suited  to  the  use  of  a  memorized  canvass  because  of  the  type 
of  commodity  offered  for  sale.  The  salesmen  were  carrying  a  number  of 
different  lines  and  would  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  have  separate 
canvasses  for  each  article  or  each  line.  Another  reason  was  the  type  of 
prospect  upon  which  the  salesmen  called;  that  is,  they  were  selling  to  the 
higher  type  of  store,  and  there  would  be  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  buyers 
would  ignore  a  "parrot  type"  of  presentation.  Also  the  salesman  employed 
were  practically  all  college  men  who  ought  to  know  how  to  put  over  the  sales 
without  memorized  canvasses,  and  the  salesmen  had  definite  routes  which  they 
covered  often.  When  they  called  upon  the  same  individual  often,  memorized 
canvasses  would  sound  ridiculous. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  memorized  canvass,  as  they 
pertain  to  this  problem.  What  should  be  done  about  the  memorized  canvass 
in  the  case  of  this  particular  company?  What  other  conditions  should  have 
been  considered?  Prepare  a  skeleton  canvass  for  use  by  these  salesmen  and 
explain  how  to  use  it. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Arranging  for  the  Interview 

"The  race  by  vigor  not  by  vaunt  is  won." — Pope. 

Gaining  entree  to  the  prospect.  To  sell  anything,  a  salesman 
must  first  get  in  to  see  the  right  man  in  order  to  use  his  selling 
ability.  It  is  necessary  to  get  into  the  prospect's  presence,  first 
in  a  physical  way — get  into  his  office  where  you  can  be  alone  with 
him — and,  second,  into  his  mental  presence.  No  matter  how 
many  times  the  salesman  gets  in  to  see  his  man,  if  he  cannot  get 
this  man's  mental  attention,  he  might  just  as  well  pack  up  and 
get  out.  There  are,  then,  two  forms  of  presence  which  the  sales- 
man must  enter  before  he  can  sell,  (1)  physical  and  (2)  mental. 
After  getting  into  the  prospect's  physical  presence,  he  then  has 
the  problem  of  entering  his  mental  presence,  or,  in  other  words, 
securing  his  undivided  attention.  We  are  now  concerned  with 
the  various  methods  by  which  the  salesman  can  get  into  the  phys- 
ical presence  of  his  prospect,  and  in  the  next  chapter  we  shall 
discuss  how  he  can  secure  his  attention.  This  is  a  problem  which 
every  salesman  must  face  and  learn  to  solve.  Some  devise  all 
sorts  of  subterfuge  and  trickery  to  accomplish  it  and  later  learn, 
to  their  regret,  that  when  such  tactics  are  employed,  they  enter 
the  presence  of  their  prospects  on  the  wrong  basis — one  of  defense 
— which  is  never  conducive  to  confidence,  integrity,  and  respect. 

Obstacles  in  the  salesman's  way.  According  to  Dr.  Frazer 
Hood,  when  we  approach  a  man  on  a  buying  proposition,  we  find 
that  the  approach  is  blocked  by  three  sentinels,  instinct,  habit, 
and  prejudice.  "The  instinct  you  meet  is  the  impulse  to  be  dis- 
pleased by  your  very  intrusion,  before  he  knows,  perhaps,  what 
you  are  there  for.  This  is  nothing  but  the  force  of  instinct  to 
be  suspicious  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger;  for  primitive  man 
was  so  defenseless  an  animal  that  the  stranger  must  always  have 
been  a  cause  for  anxiety."  It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
many  people  show  displeasure  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 
They  guard  against  intrusions  by  surrounding  themselves  with 
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guards  in  the  form  of  office  boys,  secretaries,  telephone  operators, 
information  clerks,  and  signs  with  "strictly  private"  on  the  door. 
These  serve  as  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  by  the  salesman 
before  he  can  make  a  contact  with  his  prospective  customer,  and 
in  a  great  many  instances  the  "guards"  are  very  difficult  to  pass. 
It  has  been  said  that  but  few  businessmen  today  refuse  to  see 
salesmen ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  still  a  great  many 
businessmen — and  good  ones,  too — who  will  not  see  a  salesman 
unless  they  know  previously  that  the  interview  has  importance, 
that  is,  gain,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  themselves  or  their  house. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  hearing  from  people  who  are 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  need  the  thing  which  the  sales- 
man is  selling,  and  so  many  "sellers"  are  constantly  trying  to 
get  buyers  to  accept  their  propositions  that  these  businessmen 
find  it  necessary  to  fortify  themselves  and  accept  only  the  ones 
they  need  most ;  for  they  cannot  accept  them  all. 

Desirability  of  making  a  previous  appointment.  For  the  sake 
of  convenience  on  the  part  of  the  prospect  and  to  save  the  sales- 
man from  making  useless  calls,  it  is  always  best  to  arrange  for 
a  definite  appointment  before  calling.  If  interviews  are  not  ar- 
ranged for  beforehand,  it  is  probable  that  the  man  in  question 
will  be  in  conference,  will  have  "just  stepped  out,"  will  be  "away 
on  his  vacation,"  or  in  any  one  of  a  thousand  places  that  his 
"guard"  sees  fit  to  locate  him.  This  means  needless  waste  of 
time  and  energy — which  is  the  same  thing  as  money — to  the 
salesman  and  to  his  company.  Most  of  the  large  and  progressive 
firms  prepare  the  way  for  their  salesmen  through  advertising 
circulars  or  letters  sent  to  each  prospect  in  the  salesmen's  terri- 
tories. This  "educational"  advertising  (as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
materially  reduces  a  company's  cost  of  sales;  for  it  opens  the 
way  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to  an  acquaintanceship  by 
making  it  easier  for  the  salesman  to  make  his  contact  and  his  sale. 
It  eliminates  explanations  as  to  the  location  of  the  company,  its 
size  in  relation  to  the  industry  and  to  competing  concerns,  con- 
veys an  impression  of  reliability,  which  is  an  immense  aid  to  the 
salesman,  and  does  away  with  preliminaries  that  are  out  of  line 
with  the  sales  talk  or  canvass. 

Methods  of  Getting  Interviews 

The  announcement.  Letters  or  cards  are  often  used  to  an- 
nounce a  call,  but  the  same  kind  should  not  be  used  regularly, 
because  they  become  monotonous.  They  should  be  changed  and 
new  and  novel  ideas  incorporated  on  them  to  attract  attention 
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and  get  interest  in  the  company  and  its  representative  who  is  to 
call.  A  blotter  with  the  announcement  on  it  has  been  used  to 
good  advantage,  because  the  businessman  can  use  a  blotter,  and 
has  it  before  him  on  his  desk  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  call. 

Maneuvers.  Salesmen  who  represent  companies  that  do  not 
send  out  introductory  matter  must  rely  upon  their  own  resources 
to  get  the  interview.  This  can  sometimes  be  accomplished  by 
letter,  telegraph,  or  telephone,  and,  where  these  fail,  it  is  up  to 
the  salesman  to  call  upon  his  resourcefulness  and  devise  maneu- 
vers that  will  give  him  admission  to  the  prospect's  presence.  The 
salesman  should  be  constantly  alert  to  every  opportunity  which 
will  aid  him,  such  as  letters  of  introduction,  or  notes  of  commen- 
dation from  friends  or  acquaintances  of  the  prospect ;  this  is  an 
important  source  of  which  many  salesmen  fail  to  take  advantage. 
The  persistent,  courageous  salesman  will  generally  succeed  in 
getting  in  to  see  his  man  even  after  he  has  been  refused  a  hearing. 
This  is  the  way  one  man  did  it: 

"After  being  turned  down  by  Mr.  Carter's  secretary  for  the 
fifth  time  with  a  'not  in  today/  I  decided  to  use  some  other 
method  of  getting  in  to  see  my  man.  I  planned  my  day's  work 
in  such  a  way  that  I  arrived  at  his  place  of  business  just  as  he 
was  leaving  for  home.  He  did  not  know  who  I  was,  but  I  knew 
him;  I  had  seen  him  through  the  partly  open  door  one  day  when 
the  secretary  told  me  he  was  out.  I  followed  him  into  the  subway 
and  boarded  the  same  train  that  he  did  and  by  some  heavy  push- 
ing and  hustling  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  the  strap  next  to 
the  one  to  which  he  clung.  On  the  way  to  the  subway  he  had 
purchased  a  paper  and  I  had  done  the  same  thing,  getting  the 
same  paper.  As  we  stood  there  in  the  train,  I  noticed  that  he 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  results  of  the  fourth  World's 
Series  game  that  had  been  played  that  afternoon,  and  evidently 
he  noticed  that  I  was  reading  the  same  article.  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  it  must  have  been  a  wonderful  game  to  watch,  and  we 
got  into  an  easy  conversation  about  baseball  in  general  and  some 
of  the  peculiar  plays  we  had  seen.  I  was  careful  to  call  him  by 
name,  and  he  at  once  seemed  surprised  that  I  had  done  so  and 
inquired  for  mine,  saying  that  he  was  sorry  that  he  could  not 
remember  it.  When  I  told  him  what  it  was,  he  scratched  his  head 
a  moment  and  then  said,  'Aren't  you  the  man  who  called  to  see 
me  today  and  that  I  could  not  see?'  I  said  that  I  was  that  man 
and  in  a  very  few  words  explained  why  I  had  persisted  in  'bother- 
ing' him  so  much ;  saying  that  it  was  because  I  thought  it  was  of 
utmost  importance  for  him  to  know  about  what  I  had  to  offer. 
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He  gave  several  rather  lame  excuses  for  not  having  seen  me  be- 
fore and  asked  me  to  come  in  and  see  him  at  9 :  30  the  next  morn- 
ing. After  calling  the  next  day,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  point 
out  to  him  the  advantages  in  my  article,  and  I  left  an  hour  later 
with  his  order  in  my  pocket." 

This  is  one  salesman's  own  story  of  how  he  succeeded  in  getting 
to  see  his  man,  and  it  has  been  found  by  many  of  the  best  men 
in  the  selling  field  that  the  harder  it  is  to  see  a  man,  the  easier 
it  is  generally  to  sell  him.  In  order  to  find  out  the  best  method 
of  passing  these  outer  guards  it  is  often  necessary  to  study  the 
situation  carefully.  "Remember  that  someone  gets  in  to  see 
him;  for  they  must  see  him  to  sell  him  and  perhaps  you  can  get 
in  in  the  same  way."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  busi- 
nessmen who  will  see  anyone  who  wishes  to  call  on  them  and 
through  natural  curiosity  want  to  know  what  they  have  to  offer 
without  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  offices  to  find  out.  Some- 
times the  salesman  will  go  to  considerable  trouble  to  find  out 
the  best  method  of  getting  in  to  see  a  prospect  when  there  is  no 
need  for  it  at  all.  It  is  always  safe  to  be  prepared  for  any  con- 
tingency which  may  arise,  however,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
always  best  to  have  a  definite  plan  of  campaign  mapped  out  for 
use  if  it  is  necessary. 

Cordial  conditions  for  interviews.  Some  men  are  really  busy 
and  have  no  time  to  discuss  propositions  which  will  not  benefit 
them  in  any  way.  If  the  proposition  is  worth  while  and  the 
salesman  is  big  and  energetic  enough,  he  can  get  that  interview; 
otherwise  he  has  no  right  to  be  there.  In  trying  to  see  a  man, 
it  is  poor  ethics  to  say  that  it  is  a  "personal  matter."  Men  who 
use  such  a  subterfuge  will  immediately  find  themselves  on  the 
defensive  and  in  no  position  to  create  confidence  and  respect. 
They  might  just  as  well  have  no  interview  at  all  as  to  have  it  on 
this  basis.  If  the  man  is  in  a  directors'  meeting,  the  salesman 
will  have  sense  enough  not  to  allow  his  secretary  to  call  him  out  ; 
for  he  will  probably  not  thank  the  salesman.  He  will  probably 
feel  more  like  having  him  thrown  out  bodily.  The  salesman 
must  have  consideration  for  those  on  whom  he  calls  if  he  is  to 
expect  consideration  in  return.  If  the  man  the  salesman  desires 
to  see  is  guarded,  it  may  be  necessary  so  to  influence  the  guards 
that  they  will  aid  him  to  pass  into  the  prospect's  presence. 

The  telephone  operator.  If  the  guard  is  in  the  form  of  a 
telephone  operator  and  the  salesman  has  first  to  speak  with  his 
man  on  the  telephone,  he  can  take  one  of  several  courses,  give 
him  a  short  talk  that  is  directly  to  the  point  by  telling  the  pros- 
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pect  his  name  and  that  "if  you  will  give  me  a  few  moments,  I  will 
not  interrupt  you  further,"  or  "I  am  the  gentleman  who  called 
you  this  morning.  I  would  just  like  to  see  you  for  five  minutes; 
may  I  come  in?"  Generally  a  man's  sense  of  fair  play  will  be 
brought  to  bear,  and  he  will  at  least  give  the  five  minutes  that 
are  requested.  If  he  says  that  he  will  give  the  salesman  just 
five  minutes,  or  some  other  stipulated  time,  the  salesman  should 
stop  when  that  time  is  up.  Then  he  can  say,  "I  see,  Mr.  Brown, 
that  the  time  you  gave  me  is  up,  and  so  I  will  leave  unless  you 
can  spare  me  a  few  minutes  more  to  explain  some  points  which 
I  have  not  had  time  to  bring  out.  May  I  do  that?"  Usually 
he  will  let  the  salesman  continue  if  the  proposition  warrants  it, 
but  the  salesman  has  at  least  observed  a  convention  which  the 
other  man  appreciates  and  will  remember.  He  has  been  courte- 
ous and  has  not  taken  advantage  of  his  host's  generosity. 

The  office  boy.  Should  the  guard  be  an  office  boy,  he  should 
not  be  ignored  or  made  to  feel  that  he  is  only  a  "bump  on  a  log." 
He  should  be  addressed  in  a  manner  that  will  make  him  feel  that 
he  is  of  importance,  and  he  will  generally  respond.  He  should 
be  impressed  with  the  salesman's  bearing,  however,  as  a  man  who 
is  accustomed  to  seeing  the  man  he  calls  upon  and  one  that  the 
"boss"  will  be  glad  to  see.  It  doesn't  pay  to  belittle  these  boys; 
for  their  presence  there  is  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  prospect 
know  who  is  calling,  and  usually  what  his  business  is,  too.  If  he 
is  not  impressed  with  the  salesman  he  may  go  to  the  "boss"  and 
tell  him,  "There's  a  'bird'  or  a  'guy'  out  there  that  says  he  wants 
to  see  you,"  and  the  usual  answer  is,  "Tell  him  I'm  busy."  The 
psychology  involved  makes  it  much  better  for  the  salesman  if  the 
boy  goes  to  his  "boss"  with  the  statement,  "There  is  a  gentleman, 
Mr.  Williams,  to  see  you,"  and  the  salesman  has  a  better  chance 
of  getting  an  interview. 

Secretary.  A  man's  secretary  should  be  approached  with 
more  bearing  and  importance  than  the  office  boy;  she  deserves 
it.  She  usually  will  want  to  know  the  salesman's  name,  the  com- 
pany he  represents,  and  the  line  that  he  carries  or  the  nature  of 
the  salesman's  business  before  communicating  with  her  superior. 
Here  is  a  rather  delicate  situation  to  handle ;  for  if  she  lets  some- 
one in  to  see  the  "boss"  when  she  should  not,  she  will  expect  a 
call-down,  and  few  girls  enjoy  that.  For  that  reason,  and  also 
that  they  are  all  rather  curious  and  impressed  with  their  own 
ability  to  judge  whether  or  not  the  "boss"  will  be  interested  in 
the  proposition,  the  secretary  is  usually  rather  a  hard  guard  to 
pass.     She  must  be  treated  in  a  very  courteous,  polite  way,  but 
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with  a  firm  and  positive  manner,  not  solicitously.  Here,  again, 
the  salesman  must  give  the  impression  that  he  is  a  man  who 
should  be  given  a  hearing,  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  being 
turned  away  without  one,  and  generally  he  will  get  it.  He  should 
never  lose  his  dignity  and  never  be  "fresh"  or  "loud."  He  should 
always  be  and  act  like  a  gentleman. 

The  salesman's  actions  in  outer  office.  It  is  just  as  important 
to  act  properly  in  the  outer  office  as  in  the  presence  of  the  pros- 
pect. The  salesman  should  conduct  himself  as  he  would  if  he 
were  making  a  social  call.  He  will  not,  of  course,  speak  to  a  lady 
while  he  has  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  or  his  hat  on  his  head.  He 
would  not  do  such  things  if  he  met  a  lady  on  the  street,  so  why 
should  he  not  use  the  same  courtesies  in  speaking  to  the  telephone 
operator  or  the  secretary?  All  this  does  not  mean  that  he  cannot 
be  good  friends  with  these  guards;  but  the  man  who  becomes 
familiar  and  fresh  never  gets  very  much  farther  than  the  outer 
office. 

Remember  that  every  company  is  judged  by  its  representatives, 
and  one  "loud"  or  "fresh"  salesman  can  do  more  to  tear  down  an 
opinion  of  a  firm  in  a  single  call  than  another  man  can  build  up 
in  ten  calls.  The  opinion  is,  "What  sort  of  a  concern  would  em- 
ploy a  representative  like  that?"  Prestige  can  drop  very  rapidly 
through  a  sales  manager's  poor  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a 
few  men. 

Getting  aid  from  the  outer  guards.  Some  salesmen  have 
found  it  very  profitable  to  employ  these  guards  as  aids  in  getting 
interviews.  One  salesman,  who  had  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  before  to  see  his  man,  came  into  the  outer  office  of  a 
company  not  long  ago  and  spoke  to  the  telephone  operator  in 
the  following  manner,  "Good  morning,  Miss  Chandler,  how  is 
Mr.  Dustin  today?  I  would  appreciate  it  a  lot  if  you  would 
secure  an  interview  with  him  for  me." 

This  salesman  has  worked  this  method  of  getting  co-operation 
very  successfully  with  quite  a  number  of  his  prospects  whom  he 
has  had  difficulty  in  approaching. 

Getting  the  prospect's  name.  The  salesman  should  always 
be  very  careful  to  find  out  just  how  the  prospect  pronounces  his 
name.  That  is  easily  done  by  asking  this  question  of  his  secre- 
tary, the  office  boy,  or  some  other  person  who  knows  the  man. 
The  name  may  be  a  usual  one,  but  it  may  not  be  pronounced  as 
it  is  spelled,  and  very  often  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  spelling 
of  the  name  at  the  home  office.  He  may  spell  his  name  Smyth, 
but  pronounce  it  Smith.     It  always  pays  the  salesman  to  be 
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certain;  for,  when  he  mentions  the  prospect's  name,  if  he  pro- 
nounces it  incorrectly,  it  has  a  grating  effect  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  man.  It  makes  him  feel  that  the  salesman  is  careless  or 
stupid,  and  it  tends  to  anger  him;  although  some  men  are  big 
enough  and  broad-minded  enough  to  overlook  mistakes,  few  men 
are  big  enough  to  overlook  that.  The  tendency  is  there,  and  it 
doesn't  pay  to  take  the  chance.  It  is  similar  to  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  in  which  the  name  is  misspelled.  Most  men,  especially 
executives  high  up  in  business,  resent  these  careless  mistakes. 
They  reflect  harmfully  not  only  upon  the  salesman,  but  also  upon 
his  house.  In  retail  selling  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  the  cus- 
tomer's name ;  but,  once  obtained,  either  by  direct  question,  sig- 
nature, the  charge  slip,  or  the  delivery  order,  it  should  always  be 
remembered.  It  is  a  pleasant  feeling  to  enter  a  store  for  the 
second  time  and  be  called  by  name.  It  shows  interest  and  a  de- 
sire to  please,  and  these  qualities  always  get  results. 

Use  of  business  card.  It  often  happens  that  one  of  the  guards 
will  ask  the  salesman  for  his  card  to  take  in  to  the  prospect. 
Many  salesmen  disagree  as  to  the  value  of  using  the  business 
card.  Some  argue  that  it  puts  the  prospect  on  the  defensive, 
even  before  the  salesman  is  in  his  presence,  and  he  starts  planning 
then  how  to  get  rid  of  the  salesman  as  soon  as  possible.  Some 
say  that  it  is  not  good  policy  to  have  anything  on  it  but  the  name, 
while  others  say  that  it  should  also  have  that  of  the  company. 
The  most  successful  solution  of  this  little  problem  seems  to  be 
as  follows :  If  the  company  is  one  which  is  widely  known  and  re- 
spected, and  if  the  prospect  has  had  literature  from  the  company 
telling  him  of  the  visit,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  card  with  the 
company's  name  on  it  as  well  as  that  of  the  salesman.  Many 
wholesale  salesmen  employ  this  type  of  card  advantageously. 
But  if  the  product  they  are  selling  is  a  specialty  and  the  name 
of  the  company  will  clearly  indicate  what  the  product  is,  and  if 
the  company  has  not  as  yet  secured  a  wide  reputation,  it  is  prob- 
ably better  to  have  only  the  salesman's  name  on  the  card  so  that 
the  prospect  will  not  be  able  to  decide  whether  he  wants  the 
product  or  not  (generally  it  is  "not")  without  giving  the  sales- 
man a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Very  often  the  rules  of  the  company  on  which  the  salesman  is 
calling  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  send  in  his  card.  Occa- 
sionally he  feels  rather  embarrassed  to  find  that  he  does  not  have 
a  card  to  present  and  that  does  not  improve  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  salesman  at  a  very  critical  period  in  the  interview.  A 
card  that  is  "flossy"  or  decorated  should  never  be  used,  because  it 
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does  not  convey  the  idea  of  dignity,  and  that  is  the  one  impression 
that  the  salesman  most  desires  to  convey  to  his  prospect  at  this 
time.  A  plain  card  with  type  that  is  easy  to  read  and  engraved, 
not  printed,  is  generally  best.  Some  men  unconsciously  run 
their  thumbs  over  the  face  of  a  card  to  see  if  it  is  engraved.  Why 
do  they  do  it?  They  get  a  certain  impression  of  the  kind  of  man 
and  company  that  it  represents.  If  the  salesman  sends  in  a 
soiled,  printed  card,  it  certainly  detracts  from  the  dignity  and 
reputation  of  the  company  and  himself;  for  no  company  that 
values  its  reputation  and  good  will  allows  its  salesmen  to  use 
printed  cards  when  they  make  calls. 

When  the  insurance  agent  calls  upon  a  man  and  presents  a 
card  with  the  name  of  the  company  on  it,  unless  the  interview 
had  previously  been  arranged,  the  prospect  will,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  tell  the  "guard"  to  say  he  is  too  busy  to  see  him  now,  or 
that  he  is  in  conference,  or  the  like.  If  the  prospect  is  out,  the 
salesman  should  not  leave  a  card  or  tell  his  business.  He  should 
determine  first  whether  the  prospect  is  in,  then  present  his  card, 
and  tell  his  business  only  if  it  cannot  be  avoided.  If  he  should 
leave  a  card  when  the  man  he  wants  to  see  is  out,  the  prospect 
may  be  able  to  determine  what  his  business  is  and  then  decide 
not  to  see  him  when  he  calls  again.  It  does  not  do  any  harm  for 
the  salesman  to  tell  the  guard  who  he  is,  for  the  chances  are  the 
name  will  not  be  remembered  anyway,  but  there  is  no  advantage 
in  telling  his  business.  When  it  is  necessary  to  send  in  a  card 
to  the  prospect,  it  is  advisable  to  write  something  on  it  that  will 
arouse  his  curiosity.  When  a  question  is  asked,  the  salesman 
must  be  sure  that  he  himself  can  answer  that  question ;  the  pros- 
pect might  put  it  to  him  when  he  gets  in  to  see  him.  One  of  the 
best  types  of  question  is  that  which  will  be  of  personal  interest 
to  him,  such  as  this,  "Will  you  have  lunch  with  me  today? 
Would  like  to  talk  over  something  important  with  you."  Such 
a  message  will  arouse  his  curiosity  and  will  often  bring  this  mes- 
sage by  the  guard,  "He  says  that  he  will  see  you  now  for  a  few 
minutes,"  or  "Mr.  Jones  says  he  will  be  ready  at  12:30." 

The  fancy  title.  Some  men  have  adopted  the  use  of  fancy 
titles,  which  they  think  help  them  to  get  by  the  secretary,  the 
office  boy,  or  the  telephone  operator.  Some  titles  are  perfectly 
justified,  in  which  cases  they  can  be  used  successfully.  Where 
the  title  is  a  "far-fetched"  one,  however,  and  the  salesman  turns 
out  to  be  the  representative  of  a  company  that  has  only  its  own 
system  or  service  to  offer,  the  executive  generally  feels  that  he 
has  been  tricked  into  the  interview,  and  invariably  the  sale  is  a 
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failure.  The  other  day  a  man  asked  to  see  a  colleague  of  the 
author  and  presented  his  card  which  read  something  like  this, 
"Mr.  William  Henry  Meriam,  Prominent  Company,  Special  Rep- 
resentative," and  on  it  he  had  written  the  word,  "Urgent."  The 
colleague  says,  "I  admitted  him,  and  he  grabbed  my  hand  (which 
was  not  even  offered)  and  squeezed  it  until  I  thought  it  would 
break.  Then  he  started  to  talk.  He  talked  so  fast  that  I  could 
not  understand  what  he  was  talking  about.  Finally  I  stopped 
him  and  asked  him  his  business,  and  he  said :  'Life  Insurance.'  I 
was  so  angry  at  having  been  tricked  into  the  interview  that  I 
dismissed  him  without  further  talk.  The  name  of  his  company 
was  as  he  had  stated  it  on  his  card,  but  he  had  left  off  the  word 
'Insurance'  between  Prominent  and  Company."  This  sort  of 
trickery  never  gets  by.  It  should  not,  either,  because  it  is  plain 
dishonesty. 

According  to  James  H.  Collins,  writing  in  Printers'  Ink: 
"Today  the  salesman  is  being  transformed  in  two  different  ways. 
One  is  by  turning  him  into  a  technical  expert,  and  the  other  giv- 
ing him  camouflage.  .  .  .  Many  ingenious  titles  are  being  in- 
vented as  substitutes  for  the  simple  'Sales  Department'  which 
yesterday  was  almost  universally  used  on  the  salesman's  card. 
Now  he  belongs  to  the  Department  of  Distribution,  or  the  Service 
Division,  or  the  Research  Staff,  or  Merchandising  Bureau  of  his 
company.  Again  he  is  an  'Assistant  to  the  Third  Vice-President/ 
one  of  those  noncommittal  titles  that  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  or  if  connection  with  sales  activities  is  admitted,  it  is 
dignified  by  something  like  'Third  Vice-President  in  Charge  of 
Sales.'  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  awkward  moment  in 
the  salesman's  visit  will  occur  when  Johnny  or  Tillie  takes  his 
card  in  to  the  prospect  and  that  a  selling  mission  will  either  pre- 
vent an  interview,  or  start  it  off  wrong  with  the  suggestion  that 
selling  is  the  prime  purpose  of  the  visit.  One  interesting  varia- 
tion, apparently  original,  that  recently  came  to  the  writer's  at- 
tention was  a  business  card  worded:  Interview  Requested  by 
John  Smith— Pertaining  to  Plant  Efficiency.  Entirely  truthful, 
yet  camouflage,  for  Mr.  Smith's  efficiency  suggestions  turned 
upon  the  purchase  of  a  certain  system. 

"One  large  tire  company  has  turned  its  salesmen  into  'Trans- 
portation Engineers.'  They  begin  work  on  a  new  prospect  by 
getting  in  touch  with  his  truck  drivers  or  garage  foremen.  In- 
formation is  obtained  about  the  number  of  miles  covered  by  each 
truck,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  loads  hauled,  number  of  daily 
trips,  operating  costs,  and  repair  bills.    Very  often  accurate  costs 
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are  not  kept,  and  a  cost  system  is  recommended.  Several  months 
intensive  work  may  be  necessary  before  the  salesman  is  ready  to 
go  to  the  purchasing  agent.  When  he  appears,  however,  he  is 
talking  technically  about  something  of  vital  interest,  the  cost 
of  hauling  in  that  business,  with  recommendations  for  decreasing 
the  tire  expense.  By  turning  the  salesman  into  a  technical  ad- 
viser, the  idea  of  buying  by  price  alone  is  eliminated,  and  pur- 
chases are  made  according  to  mileage  and  service  costs. 

"A  new  salesman  was  employed  by  a  concern  manufacturing 
automobile  accessories  which  had  been  having  difficulty  in  selling 
one  item  which  the  company  especially  desired  to  push.  The 
new  salesman  looked  over  the  field,  studied  the  device,  and  then 
went  to  work. 

"He  presented  himself  to  garagemen  and  car-owners  as  an  ex- 
pert on  tire-saving,  which  he  was.  His  visits  were  always  pro- 
ductive of  several  new  and  valuable  suggestions  to  prospects. 
Not  until  he  had  given  them  real  help  did  he  open  up  on  his  own 
device.  By  that  time  the  prospect  was  won  over,  and  the  way 
to  a  sale  was  paved. 

"In  this  case  the  salesman  was  a  real  giver  of  service.  And 
because  he  gave  service,  he  opened  the  way  to  increased  sales. 
He  put  over  a  difficult  product  by  using  new  sales  methods,  by 
being  more  than  a  salesman. 

"Changing  the  salesman's  title  by  honestly  increasing  his  use- 
fulness to  prospective  customers  needs  no  justification.  Trying 
to  slip  him  in  under  some  other  title  without  changing  his  spots, 
however,  is  just  'camouflage/  " 

Using  the  telephone.  This  method  of  gaining  an  entrance 
into  the  prospect's  presence  is  very  effective  if  used  properly. 
When  not  used  properly,  the  salesman  can  be  easily  put  off  and 
denied  appointments.  The  telephone  is,  however,  a  handy  and 
useful  instrument  when  it  comes  to  arranging  a  day's  program; 
for  it  will  save  much  time  in  unproductive  calls.  If  the  salesman 
can  get  an  appointment  over;  the  telephone,  he  does  not  have  to 
worry  about  getting  by  the  outer  guards;  it  is  enough  to  tell  them 
his  name  and  that  he  already  has  an  appointment,  and  they  will 
ask  no  more  questions  and  show  him  directly  to  the  prospect's 
office,  or  notify  him  as  soon  as  he  can  be  interviewed.  In  using 
the  telephone,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  much  easier  for 
the  prospect  to  turn  a  salesman  down  than  if  he  were  in  the  outer 
office  waiting  for  a  chance  to  see  him.  Never  try  to  sell  him  over 
the  telephone;  use  the  telephone  only  to  get  the  interview,  for 
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you  haven't  the  help  of  your  samples,  your  portfolio,  or  exhibits, 
nor  the  chance  to  size  him  up  and  make  the  appeal  which  is  best 
adapted  to  his  buying  motives. 

A  good  type  of  call  to  make  is  somewhat  as  follows:  "Mr. 
Jones,  this  is  Mr.  Parker  of  the  Acme  Company  calling.  I  have 
a  matter  that  I  would  like  to  talk  over  with  you  some  time  today, 
when  it  is  convenient  for  you.  Would  you  be  in  your  office  at 
10:10  this  morning  if  I  called  then?"  This  last  question  calls 
only  for  the  answer  "Yes"  or  "No,"  but  often  he  will  say,  "What 
do  you  want  to  see  me  about,  Mr.  Parker?"  and  then  the  sales- 
man will  have  to  put  him  off  with  a  change  of  time  suggested  for 
the  call,  "It's  a  little  matter  I  want  your  opinion  on.  Would 
10:40  be  better  for  you?"  and  the  salesman  is  right  back  for  his 
answer  of  "Yes"  or  "No"  again.  If  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  the  sales- 
man can  say  that  he  will  see  him  at  the  time  and  thank  him  for 
his  courtesy.  If  the  answer  is  "No,"  however,  the  salesman  can 
suggest  a  different  time,  thereby  giving  himself  more  leeway  by 
saying,  "Will  you  be  in  between  11  and  12  if  I  called  this  morn- 
ing?" If  he  still  persists  in  learning  what  the  interview  is  to  be 
about,  sometimes  the  salesman  can  say,  "It  is  something  which 
is  rather  difficult  to  explain  over  the  telephone.  I  only  need  a 
few  moments  of  your  time,  Mr.  Jones."  The  salesman  should 
always  bring  the  conversation  back  to  a  positive  suggestion  of 
the  appointment,  and  it  must  either  be  granted  or  positively 
refused. 

Setting  the  time.  When  making  appointments  it  is  always 
better  to  make  them  for  an  odd  time,  because  most  others  are 
made  on  the  hour  or  half  hour,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  man 
will  be  busy  at  10:30  than  at  10:10,  for  instance.  If  he  already 
has  an  appointment  for  10:30  and  is  asked  to  be  seen  at  10:10 
or  10:20,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  grant  it  than  if  it  is  requested 
on  the  hour  or  the  half  hour.  This  setting  of  time  also  implies 
promptness,  preciseness,  and  brevity,  all  points  which  appeal  to 
the  prospect  when  being  asked  for  an  interview.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  salesman  can  never  tell  with 
certainty  just  how  long  it  will  take  him  to  make  his  demonstra- 
tion, nor  how  long  it  will  take  to  make  the  sale.  For  this  reason, 
he  should  leave  enough  leeway  in  his  appointments  so  that  he 
will  not  have  to  hurry  through  one  interview  in  order  to  keep 
another ;  for  if  he  sees  during  his  visit  that  he  is  going  to  be  late 
for  the  next  one,  it  will  make  him  nervous  and  place  him  in  a 
position  to  lose  the  first  one,  though  otherwise  possibly  an  easy 
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sale.  Since  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  good  salesman  is  punc- 
tuality, he  must  so  arrange  his  appointments  that  one  interview 
will  not  suffer  through  anxiety  to  get  to  another. 

Punctuality  in  keeping  appointments.  If  the  salesman  is  not 
punctual  through  training  or  through  nature,  he  will  soon  learn 
the  reason  why  he  should  always  be  on  hand  at  the  stipulated 
time.  Many  a  salesman  has  lost  orders  because  he  overslept, 
took  too  much  time  for  lunch,  or  thought  it  did  not  make  much 
difference  whether  he  was  at  the  appointed  place  on  time  or  not. 
Tardiness  is  a  cardinal  sin  in  a  salesman  because  it  conveys  the 
impression  that  he  lacks  stability,  dependability,  and  self-disci- 
pline and  shows  a  lack  of  consideration  for  the  prospect  and  an 
insincere  interest  in  his  problems,  all  of  which  are  hardly  creative 
of  confidence,  such  an  important  factor  in  selling. 

One  of  the  greatest  salesmen  in  the  building  material  line  told 
a  group  of  younger  salesmen  in  the  hotel  lounge  one  evening  the 
following  story  which  illustrates  the  value  of  promptness : 

"I  called  Mr.  Wheaton  on  the  telephone  last  night  and  asked 
him  for  an  interview  this  morning.  He  is  the  buyer  for  the  con- 
tractors who  are  putting  up  that  new  large  hotel  across  the  street. 
He  said  he  would  see  me  if  I  would  come  in  at  8  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. I  got  up  at  my  usual  time,  7  A.  M.,  and  had  to  wait  for  my 
breakfast  in  the  diningroom.  It  was  just  8  o'clock  when  I  got  up 
from  the  table  and,  knowing  that  Mr.  Wheaton's  office  was  just 
across  the  street,  I  didn't  hurry,  for  I  naturally  thought  that  five 
minutes,  or  ten  even,  wouldn't  make  any  difference  when  a  large 
order  was  at  stake,  and  I  didn't  want  to  appear  too  anxious  either, 
for  I  knew  our  prices  were  right.  I  got  into  Mr.  Wheaton's  office 
at  just  nine  minutes  past  eight  and  to  my  dismay  was  told  by  his 
secretary  that  he  had  just  left  to  catch  the  8:30  train  for  New 
York.  I  asked  her  if  Mr.  Wheaton  had  purchased  the  material 
he  had  spoken  about  the  night  before  and  she  told  me  that  the 
bids  had  closed  at  8  o'clock  that  morning  and  that  I  was  just  nine 
minutes  too  late.  I  told  her  my  line  and  the  prices,  and  she 
said  that  had  I  been  there  on  time,  I  would  certainly  have  gotten 
the  order,  for  the  one  that  was  finally  closed  was  about  12  per 
cent  higher  than  mine.  The  order  would  have  run  into  the 
thousands  and  I  missed  it  by  nine  minutes.  I  have  learned  my 
lesson  and  luckily  still  have  my  job,  but,  men,  remember  that 
'the  early  bird  catches  the  worm,'  so  be  there  on  the  job  when 
you  are  supposed  to  be." 

Late  for  an  interview.  There  are  times  when  a  salesman  is 
justified  in  staying  longer  with  his  prospect  than  he  originally 
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intended  in  order  to  get  the  order,  thereby  making  himself  late 
for  his  next  appointment.  In  such  cases  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  telephone  the  next  prospect,  explaining  that  he  has 
been  unavoidably  detained  but  that  he  will  be  along  as  soon  as 
he  can  get  there,  if  it  will  be  all  right  for  him  to  be  a  few  minutes 
late. 

The  same  situation  may  come  up  while  the  salesman  is  in  his 
own  office,  preparing  to  make  a  call.  An  effective  method  of 
procedure  is  to  have  someone  in  the  office  call  Mr.  Prospect  on 
the  telephone  and  say :  "This  is  Miss  Jackson  of  the  Arms  Com- 
pany calling.  Our  Mr.  Travers  has  been  unavoidably  detained, 
but  he  is  on  his  way  over  to  see  you  now  and  may  be  a  few  minutes 
late  for  his  appointment.  I  hope  the  delay  will  not  inconven- 
ience you." 

This  procedure  retains  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  the 
man  in  the  salesman;  for  it  demonstrates  the  willingness  of  the 
latter  to  be  thoughtful  and  considerate,  even  though  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  the  prospect  whether  he  were  late  or  not. 
It  is  just  the  "right  thing  to  do."  It  also  demonstrates  that  the 
salesman  values  his  own  time  as  well  as  that  of  the  prospect  and 
adds  to  the  importance  of  the  call. 

Other  methods  of  obtaining  the  interview.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  best  ways  for  the  salesman  to  get  in  to  see  a  prospect  is  to 
get  one  of  his  customers  to  write  him  a  letter  of  introduction  or 
else  have  him  call  the  next  prospect  on  the  telephone  and  pave 
the  way  for  him  with  a  few  commendatory  remarks.  Usually 
men  in  the  same  line  of  business  know  each  other  pretty  well, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  man  upon  whom  the  salesman  is  calling 
has  a  friend  in  town  who  is  one  of  the  salesman's  next  prospects. 
If  he  can  do  it  gracefully,  he  may  get  the  customer  to  write  a 
note  of  recommendation  to  that  friend;  for  a  man  will  always 
grant  an  interview  and  invariably  give  a  very  courteous  hearing 
to  the  salesman  who  comes  fully  prepared  and  well  recommended 
by  a  friend.  If  the  first  man  has  been  sold  properly,  he  will  be 
anxious  for  his  friends  to  have  the  "same  good  thing,"  and  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  pass  the  word  along  to  them  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  following  anecdote  told  by  Eugene  Whitmore,  in 
Sales  Management,  illustrates  how  a  man  may  be  reached  through 
a  friend : 

"This  salesman  now  devoted  practically  all  of  his  time  to  sell- 
ing these  big  men  that  other  salesmen  had  failed  to  reach.  He 
recently  tried  for  several  months  to  get  in  to  see  the  president  of 
a  large  woodenware  manufacturing  company.     Time  and  again 
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he  received  word  that  the  president  was  not  interested  in  his 
proposition.  One  Saturday  afternoon  he  dropped  into  an  ob- 
scure billiard  room  for  a  box  of  matches.  To  his  surprise  he 
found  the  president  of  this  company  there  playing  billiards  with 
another  man  whom  he  failed  to  recognize. 

"Taking  a  seat  near  the  players  he  waited  until  he  saw  one  of 
the  attaches  of  the  billiard  room  speak  rather  familiarly  to  one 
of  the  men.  Later  he  learned  from  the  billiard  room  attendant 
that  the  man  who  was  playing  with  the  woodenware  magnet  was 
a  small  manufacturer  whose  plant  was  in  the  neighborhood. 
These  men  had  been  cronies  for  many  years.  Every  Saturday 
they  played  billiards  together. 

"The  salesman  decided  to  sell  the  small  man  first.  He  found 
the  small  man  very  human,  and  easily  sold.  After  he  had  made 
the  sale,  he  casually  mentioned  that  he  had  been  trying  to  sell 
this  woodenware  manufacturer  for  several  months  and  had  found 
him  very  inaccessible.  The  salesman  let  a  hint  or  two  fall  that 
would  lead  the  small  manufacturer  to  believe  that  he  thought 
the  woodenware  man  rather  narrow-minded. 

"This  tack  brought  the  expected  results.  The  small  manu- 
facturer vigorously  defended  his  friend.  He  exclaimed  that  he 
was  the  biggest-hearted  man  in  Chicago,  and  that  people  mis- 
judged him  simply  because  he  was  too  busy  to  see  every  salesman 
who  called.  As  the  conversation  proceeded,  the  salesman  let  it 
be  known  that  he  was  skeptical  about  the  alleged  good-hearted- 
ness  of  the  woodenware  man.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
salesman  would  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  his  proposi- 
tion. The  small  manufacturer  said  he  would  mention  his  prod- 
uct to  his  friend  and  arrange  for  an  introduction." 

Questionable  means  of  getting  the  interview.  Today  inter- 
views that  are  gained  through  "brass"  and  plain  nerve  or  ob- 
tained through  deception  very  rarely  turn  out  well.  Salesmen 
who  tell  of  dressing  up  like  the  man  who  reads  the  gas  meter 
to  gain  entrance  to  a  house,  or  who  use  flippant  and  familiar  ways 
of  getting  by  the  "outer  guard,"  or  who  just  push  their  way 
bodily  in  to  see  their  prospects,  seldom  come  out  with  an  order. 
They  are  generally  ushered  out  of  the  office  and  politely  told 
never  to  call  again.  Very  often  their  companies  receive  caustic 
letters  concerning  the  incident,  which  make  it  embarrassing  for 
the  salesmen  to  explain.  Business  executives  admire  salesmen 
who  have  honest  perseverance  and  grit.  They  will  invariably 
accept  an  interview  that  has  been  obtained  through  clever  man- 
euvering, but  will  seldom,  if  ever,  put  up  with  the  salesman  who 
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is  the  least  underhanded  or  familiar  in  his  approach.  Salesmen 
who  claim  to  have  accomplished  the  unheard-of  and  impossible, 
while  using  these  shady  methods,  are  either  telling  a  plain  false- 
hood or  they  have  heard  someone  else  say  that  "he"  did  it.  Sub- 
terfuges, tricks,  and  all  kinds  of  questionable  practices  are  never 
used  by  truly  successful  salesmen.  They  know  that  they  do 
not  breed  good  feeling  or  good  will  either  for  themselves  or  their 
company. 

The  sample  method.  Another  method  of  entrance  used  suc- 
cessfully by  the  salesman  carrying  samples  is  to  send  one  in  to 
the  prospect  with  the  statement  that  he  will  call  for  it  later. 
These  salesmen  generally  engineer  the  scheme  somewhat  as 
follows :  They  hand  the  article  to  the  "guard"  with  the  remark, 
"Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  put  that  on  Mr.  Glenn's  desk  and  tell 
him  I  shall  call  for  it  about  10:30  if  that  time  is  convenient  for 
him."  When  the  "guard"  gets  back,  the  salesman  is  gone,  and 
the  sample,  or  part  that  was  sent  in,  is  either  on  the  prospect's 
desk  or  in  the  "guard's"  hand.  If  it  is  in  the  former  location, 
very  well;  if  in  the  latter,  she,  not  knowing  just  what  to  do  with 
it,  will  generally  return  it  to  the  prospect,  and  the  salesman  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  go  in  and  get  it  later.  There  is  one  diffi- 
culty, however,  with  this  method,  and  that  is,  when  the  salesman 
returns  for  his  article,  his  prospect  may  be  in  conference  or  really 
too  busy  to  see  him.  Such  a  method  should  be  used  only  when 
the  salesman  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  prospect  will  be  able 
to  see  him  when  he  returns.  This  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  "guard"  before  he  sends  the  sample  in  to  the  prospect. 
The  method  is  best  used  when  the  sample  is  only  a  part  of  an 
article  or  a  section  of  something,  the  use  of  which  is  not  too  evi- 
dent, so  that  the  prospect  will  have  an  opportunity  to  puzzle  out 
what  it  is  and  what  it  is  used  for^  thus  the  curiosity  appeal  is 
applied. 

My  partner  does  the  buying.  One  of  the  most  difficult  situ- 
ations that  the  salesman  has  to  face  is  the  retail  establishment 
owned  by  two  men  in  which  each  one  says  that  it  is  the  other's 
job  to  "buy  those  things."  And  the  worst  part  of  the  situation 
is  that  one  can  seldom  catch  them  together  and  pin  them  down 
to  anything  definite.  Usually  the  reply  is,  "Yes,  I  am  the  pro- 
prietor, what  can  I  do  for  you?  Oh!  you  are  a  salesman,  aren't 
you?  Well,  my  partner  is  the  one  who  does  the  buying.  You 
will  have  to  see  him  about  that."  And  then,  usually,  "He  is  out 
of  town  today;  so  guess  you'd  better  wait  until  your  next  trip 
through  here."     As  one  salesman  puts  it,  "This  is  a  tough  place  in 
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which  to  put  a  fellow,  especially  when  you  know  the  man  is  lying 
to  you.  I  overcome  this  situation  in  this  way:  'Well,  Mr.  Pro- 
prietor, I'm  glad  to  hear  that  you  do  not  do  the  buying,  for  I 
want  to  show  this  to  someone  that  can  give  a  disinterested  opin- 
ion,' "  and  the  salesman  goes  ahead  and  demonstrates  what  he 
has,  putting  just  as  much  force  behind  his  canvass  as  he  would 
if  he  had  been  talking  to  the  "buyer."  At  the  proper  time  he  asks 
questions  of  the  proprietor  and  gets  him  to  admit  that  he  should 
not  be  without  the  article,  and  that  he  is  sorry  he  cannot  buy  it 
himself.  Then  the  salesman  can  get  his  signature  under  the 
statement  "that  he  thinks  the  proposition  a  good  one  and  that 
the  business  should  have  one."  With  this  in  his  pocket  he  goes 
out  after  the  "out  of  town"  partner  who  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  drugstore,  at  the  garage,  or  sitting  in  the  barber  shop  talk- 
ing over  the  salvation  of  the  nations.  As  soon  as  he  is  found,  or 
if  the  proprietors  change  duties  after  lunch,  the  salesman  then  can 
pin  the  other  one  down  with  something  definite. 

Meeting  the  wrong  man.  One  of  the  greatest  hurdles  which 
a  salesman  has  to  leap  is  meeting  the  wrong  man,  especially  in  a 
large  corporation.  The  man  he  should  see  spends  very  little 
time  talking  with  salesmen  and  so  he  generally  passes  them  along 
to  a  minor  executive.  It  is  usually  very  difficult  to  get  in  to  see 
the  "big  boss,"  for  the  guards  who  protect  him  find  it  their  duty 
to  shunt  the  salesman  off  upon  executives  who  have  no  power  to 
purchase.  All  they  can  do  is  to  recommend,  and  this  minor 
executive  has  much  less  chance  of  selling  the  "big  boss"  than  the 
salesman  has.  It  is  much  safer  and  more  profitable  to  find  out 
who  the  "big  boss"  is  in  the  department,  even  if  he  does  not  ac- 
tually do  any  of  the  buying ;  for  it  is  to  the  salesman's  advantage 
to  have  him  name  the  man  to  look  into  the  proposition. 

As  Henry  Burwen,  writing  in  Printers'  Ink,  puts  it:  "I  make 
it  an  unvarying  practice  to  get  my  proposition  to  the  big  boss  and 
I  will  spend  any  amount  of  time  to  get  to  him  rather  than  start 
with  his  secretary. 

"Not  that  I  expect  him  to  look  into  it  himself,  at  least  not  at 
first ;  but  I  do  want  him  to  name  the  man  who  should  look  into 
it.  Then  I  go  to  the  under  man  and  say,  'Mr.  President  sent 
me  to  see  you  and  ask  you  to  look  into  this  proposition.' 

"Even  if  there  are  not  the  direct  instructions  to  study  into  the 
matter,  the  psychological  effect  of  my  having  been  to  the  presi- 
dent secures  me  a  higher  degree  of  attention. 

"If  I  go  to  the  under  executive  first,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he 
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pretends  to  a  degree  of  authority  he  does  not  possess.  He  takes 
the  attitude  that  he  is  the  man  to  give  the  decision.  Then  after 
spending  weeks,  perhaps,  in  working  upon  him,  I  am  told  he  is 
considering  the  matter  and  he  puts  me  off,  when  the  real  reason  is 
that  he  is  taking  it  up  with  some  committee  or  his  boss  and  pos- 
sibly has  not  succeeded  in  selling  his  superiors. 

"Then,  although  you  may  know  this  to  be  the  case,  you  really 
can't  go  over  his  head;  you  have  no  excuse  for  going  to  the  big 
boss  who  makes  the  decision." 

A  great  many  of  these  minor  executives,  however,  are  greatly 
impressed  with  their  own  importance,  and  it  is  unwise  to  an- 
tagonize them  under  any  conditions.  The  salesman  cannot  tell 
them  that  he  would  rather  see  their  superior;  for  that  is  humiliat- 
ing and  impresses  upon  them  the  fact  that  they  do  not  amount 
to  much.  That,  of  course,  will  hurt  their  feelings  and  their 
friendship  for  the  salesman,  who  may  need  both  some  day.  He 
must  build  for  the  future  and  not  think  only  in  terms  of  today. 

Selling  the  minor  executive.  If  it  is  impossible  for  the  sales- 
man to  see  the  higher  executive  directly,  there  are  several  meth- 
ods to  get  to  him  through  his  subordinates.  Many  times  these 
executives  are  in  competitive  relations  with  one  another,  and  the 
one  who  can  introduce  new  methods  and  devise  new  systems 
feels  that  it  is  a  "feather  in  his  hat"  and,  therefore,  is  always  on 
the  lookout  for  salesmen  who  can  give  him  constructive  ideas 
upon  which  he  can  capitalize.  It  has  been  the  author's  experi- 
ence that  where  it  is  not  possible  to  see  the  "big  boss"  first,  and  he 
is  referred  to  some  minor  executive,  it  helps  greatly  to  present  the 
proposition  somewhat  like  this,  "Mr.  Executive,  this  proposition 
which  I  am  talking  to  you  about  is  one  which  you  can  use,  not 
only  to  your  own  advantage,  but  to  that  of  your  company.  Not 
long  ago  I  presented  it  to  one  of  the  younger  executives  of  a  large 
corporation,  and  he  decided  that  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
his  concern;  so  he  took  me  to  the  vice-president  and  helped  me 
convince  him  that  the  proposition  was  just  what  the  company 
needed.  He  helped  me  put  it  over,  and  the  vice-president  ap- 
pointed him  to  take  charge  of  installing  and  operating  the  new 
system.  I  helped  him  with  it,  and  he  did  such  a  good  job  and 
saved  so  much  money  for  the  company  that  he  was  promoted  not 
only  in  salary,  but  in  rank,  too,  for  his  contribution ;  for  the  boss 
considered  my  proposition  as  that  man's  contribution.  That 
is  how  much  confidence  I  have  in  my  proposition."  The  use  of 
such  an  argument  must  be  truthful,  however;  but  some  parallel 
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case  can  generally  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  company  or 
among  the  other  salesmen  which  can  be  used  to  advantage,  espe- 
cially where  the  product  is  office  equipment,  systems,  or  services. 

The  usual  mistake  that  is  made  in  dealing  with  minor  execu- 
tives is  that  the  salesman  does  not  push  this  man  to  his  decision 
and  does  not  sell  him  thoroughly  enough  for  him  to  say,  "This 
looks  like  a  mighty  good  thing.  Let's  take  it  up  to  the  'big  boss' 
and  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  it."  If  the  salesman  can  bring 
his  man  to  this  point,  he  has  an  introduction  which  will  be  valu- 
able to  him,  but  it  is  a  difficult  situation  to  work  through.  Again, 
as  Mr.  Burwen  puts  it: 

"If  you  go  to  the  'under'  man,  and  he  seems  to  desire  to  hold 
out  on  you,  one  way  to  gain  your  point  is  to  say,  'Now  I  have 
had  hard  work  to  sell  you  this  idea,  and  I  want  you  to  come  with 
me  to  Mr.  Big  Boss  and  back  up  the  story  which  I  present.' 
There  can  be  no  assumption  on  his  part  that  he  is  the  one  and 
only.  If  he  suggests  that  he  will  take  care  of  that  part  of  it,  I 
answer  that  it  took  me  several  years  to  present  my  proposition, 
and  that  having  had  such  difficulty  in  selling  him,  I  could  not 
expect  him  to  be  able  to  sell  the  man  higher  up." 

In  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  right  man,  Mr.  Burwen 
has  often  used  this  method  to  advantage : 

"When  I  approach  the  desk  clerk,  I  always  announce  myself 
by  saying,  'I'd  like  to  see  Mr.  So  and  So,  if  I  don't  have  to  wait!' 
The  card  which  I  present  either  bears  no  business  announcement 
at  all  or  it  gives  my  address  as  a  distant  city.  As  I  cover  a  large 
part  of  the  country,  this  last  is  easy.  I  never  sit  down,  but  rather 
walk  around  and  exhibit  signs  of  impatience.  If  word  comes 
back  that  my  man  can't  see  me,  I  quietly  leave.  Two  or  three 
weeks  later,  however,  I  repeat  the  performance.  In  most  cases, 
I  get  to  my  man  on  the  second  or  third  visit.  Whenever  word 
comes  out,  as  it  frequently  does,  asking  my  business,  I  say  to 
the  clerk,  T  have  a  message  which  can  be  delivered  only  to  Mr. 
Brown  personally.  Tell  him  that  all  I  need  is  five  minutes ;  three 
will  be  enough  if  I  can  do  the  talking/ 

"If  word  comes  out  to  please  wait  a  few  minutes,  I  will  wait 
possibly  ten  minutes,  and  then  leave  without  saying  anything. 
I  have  found,  when  my  card  is  presented  for  the  second  or  third 
time,  that  these  men  will  remember  my  previous  call,  and  cu- 
riosity or  courtesy  impels  them  to  give  me  the  interview.  This 
is  particularly  true  if  I  had  left  on  the  previous  occasion  after 
being  asked  to  wait  a  few  moments.  In  such  cases  I  have  had 
it  happen  that  my  man  would  interrupt  a  conference  to  see  me 
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promptly  the  second  time.  My  sole  aim  is  to  get  the  Big  Boss 
to  say  to  me,  'Go  and  see  Mr.  So  and  So.'  That  is  all  I  need  to 
give  me  a  proper  start." 

Most  men  agree  that  in  attempting  to  reach  the  man  higher 
up  it  is  often  better  to  ask  the  purchasing  agent  or  "guard"  the 
question  straight  from  the  shoulder,  "Who  is  the  man  to  see  who 
has  authority  to  purchase  this  type  of  product?"  Invariably  the 
information  will  be  given  unhesitatingly.  It  is  certainly  to  the 
salesman's  advantage,  however,  to  go  as  high  in  the  organization 
as  possible  with  his  proposition.  The  hearing  which  will  be 
given  him  by  the  men  to  whom  he  is  directed,  if  those  directions 
come  from  above,  will  be  much  more  courteous  and  businesslike 
than  if  the  directions  come  from  below. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Burwen  should  bring  out  one  point  in 
particular  which  is  of  extreme  value  to  the  salesman.  That  is: 
aim  high.  The  bigger  the  proposition  is,  the  higher  in  the  or- 
ganization one  should  aim.  "Every  arrow  feels  the  pull  of  the 
earth.     Therefore,  to  hit  your  mark  aim  above  it." 

Courage  and  perseverance.  The  general  principle  that  per- 
severance will  win  out  in  the  long  run  seems  to  hold  true.  "The 
man  who  turns  up  again  and  again  in  the  face  of  previous  'turn- 
downs'  always  with  the  same  smile  and  always  with  the  attitude 
that  to  grant  him  an  interview  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  will  be  sure  to  win  the  interview  in  the  end.  Pertinacity 
and  regularity  in  calling,  always  with  the  same  good  nature,  will 
in  time  break  down  the  opposition  of  any  buyer  who  has  no  per- 
sonal grudge  against  the  salesman  or  his  house. 

Lack  of  courage  will  invariably  ruin  the  approach  of  any  sales- 
man, because  it  makes  his  mouth  droop  when  it  should  be  smil- 
ing; his  handclasp  will  be  robbed  of  its  firm  enthusiastic  grip, 
and,  through  instinct,  a  dislike  for  the  prospect  will  prevent  him 
from  carrying  out  his  well-planned  and  convincing  canvass. 

Fear,  the  salesman's  greatest  pitfall.  It  is  often  said  that 
fear  has  spoiled  more  sales,  discouraged  more  salesmen,  and 
caused  more  failures  than  any  other  thing  in  selling.  No  sales- 
man can  be  successful  if  he  is  afraid  of  getting  turned  down  or 
refused  an  interview;  he  must  expect  to  get  some  hard  knocks 
and  some  bitter  ones,  but  these  are  soon  forgotten  when  he  hands 
them  back  in  the  form  of  nice  large  orders  for  his  company. 
Most  young  salesmen  go  into  a  prospect's  office  with  their  mouths 
set  in  grim  straight  lines,  prepared  to  fight  for  the  order.  Rather 
than  do  this  it  is  much  better  to  look  for  something  that  he  can 
admire  in  the  man  he  meets.    It  is  nearly  impossible  to  sell 
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something  to  a  man  whom  one  dislikes,  and  for  this  reason  most 
salesmen  make  themselves  like  all  their  prospects  even  though 
they  do  not  respect  them.  It  may  help  the  salesman  to  think  of 
the  grouchy,  "hard-boiled"  customer  as  being  loved  and  respected 
by  someone  and  probably  liked  by  a  great  many  more.  The 
salesman  must  look  for  the  good  things  in  one ;  for  there  is  good 
in  everyone.  One  good  salesman,  in  speaking  of  the  fear  of 
getting  turned  down,  says:  "Why  be  afraid  of  losing  something 
you  haven't  got?" 

That  much  laughed  at  comic  quip,  used  by  one  of  the  prom- 
inent radio  comedians  who  "takes  off"  a  house-to-house  salesman 
by  saying,  "I  hope  nobody's  to  home,  I  hope,  I  hope,  I  hope,"  is 
anything  but  funny  to  the  man  who  sells  and  has  had  that  "fear" 
suddenly  confront  him  when  on  the  firing  line.  It's  really  pa- 
thetic, and  the  only  way  it  can  be  overcome  is  by  the  salesman 
himself  facing  the  terror  alone  and  through  pure  force  of  will 
power  mastering  his  own  weakness  in  his  own  way. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Into  what  two  forms  of  presence  must  the  salesman  enter  before  he  can 
hope  to  sell  a  prospect?    Why  are  both  forms  necessary? 

2.  What  natural  barriers  do  salesmen  meet  in  trying  to  secure  an  interview  ? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  of  having  a  previous  appointment  with  the 
prospect  ? 

4.  By  what  methods  may  the  salesman  secure  the  desired  interview  ? 

5.  What  is  the  proper  basis  upon  which  an  interview  should  be  made? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  "outer  guards"?  What  methods  may  the  salesman 
use  in  getting  by  them  and  into  the  prospect's  presence? 

7.  How  should  the  salesman  act  when  he  enters  the  outer  office? 

8.  What  aid  can  the  salesman  get  from  these  guards  and  of  what  value  is  it  ? 

9.  Should  the  business  card  be  used  in  securing  an  interview?  If  so,  in 
just  what  way  is  it  best  used? 

10.  What  type  of  card  is  the  best  under  certain  conditions  and  what  type 
should  not  be  used?    Why? 

11.  Of  what  value  is  the  "fancy  title"  to  a  salesman  in  getting  a  hearing? 

12.  How  should  the  telephone  be  used  in  this  stage  of  the  sale?  Is  its  use 
at  this  time  important? 

13.  What  is  the  most  diplomatic  method  of  setting  a  time  for  the  salesman 
to  call  upon  his  prospect? 

14.  Why  is  punctuality  important  in  keeping  engagements? 
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15.  Describe  other  methods  of  gaining  interviews. 

16.  What  is  the  usual  result  of  trick  practices  in  gaining  interviews?    Why? 

17.  How  may  the  salesman  use  a  sample  to  advantage  in  gaining  an  inter- 
view? 

18.  How  can  the  salesman  handle  the  situation  in  which  one  partner  says 
that  the  other  one  does  the  buying  and  he  cannot  get  the  two  together? 

19.  What  can  the  salesman  do  if  he  is  sent  to  see  the  wrong  man?  What 
method  may  he  use  in  order  to  get  to  see  the  "big  boss"? 

20.  How  may  a  salesman  sell  his  proposition  to  the  big  boss  through  one 
of  his  minor  executives  ? 

21.  Of  what  value  to  the  salesman  are  courage  and  perseverance?    Illustrate. 

22.  What  causes  fear  in  salesmen?  Why  should  a  man  be  subjected  to  such 
reactions  ? 

23.  How  can  a  salesman  conquer  this  fear?    How  would  you  do  it  if  you 

were  the  salesman? 

24.  If  you  had  salesmen  representing  you  or  your  company,  how  would  you 
help  any  one  of  them  to  overcome  fear?  Tell  exactly  what  your  prescription 
would  be. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Suppose  you  call  upon  a  company  to  see  Mr.  Smith,  the  president,  with- 
out a  previous  appointment.  When  you  open  the  door,  you  find  a  small 
anteroom  with  a  few  chairs  around  the  walls  and  a  table  on  which  rests  a 
telephone  and  a  printed  sign  saying,  "State  your  business  over  the  telephone." 
Describe  in  detail  just  what  you  would  do.  Also,  what  would  your  opinion 
of  such  a  company  be,  and  why  ? 

2.  The  other  day  a  salesman  made  an  appointment  with  the  vice-president 
of  a  large  agency.  He  arrived  on  time  and  announced  himself  to  the  telephone 
operator  and  was  asked  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes.  He  waited  and  waited. 
After  an  hour  he  put  on  his  hat  and  left.  Explain  what  you  would  have 
done  in  such  circumstances  and  why. 

3.  You  have  spent  several  hours,  and  made  many  appointments,  trying  to 
sell  an  executive,  and  then  find  out  that  he  is  a  minor  and  has  not  the  power 
to  make  the  decision.  What  can  you  do  about  it  and  how  would  you  proceed  ? 
Discuss  in  detail. 

4.  The  man  you  want  to  see  in  a  certain  company  is  always  "very  busy" 
or  "wishes  he  could  see  you,  but  just  cannot  take  the  time."  How  would  you 
handle  the  situation  when  you  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  a  very  busy  man  ? 

5.  How  would  you  handle  the  following  situation?  (1)  You  have  called 
and  made  an  appointment  with  a  man  for  the  following  day.  It  takes  you 
over  half  an  hour  to  reach  his  office  and  upon  your  arrival  you  are  told  that 
he  is  busy  and  cannot  see  you.  (2)  Suppose  he  did  this  same  thing  a  second 
time? 
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6.  Suppose  you  have  an  appointment  at  a  certain  time,  but  in  calling 
another  prospect  for  an  interview,  you  are  told  that  he  can  see  you  only  at  a 
definite  hour,  and  at  a  tune  conflicting  with  your  previous  appointment.     How 

would  you  handle  this  .-it nation?     Discuss  in  detail. 

CASE 

SPENCER  CLOTHING  COMPANY 

The  Spencer  Clothing  Company  is  a  concern  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  men's  clothing.  Chief  among  their  products  are  suits  and  overcoats,  which 
are  Bold  to  retailers  by  a  group  of  carefully  selected  salesmen.  The  company 
takes  special  care  to  pick  representatives  who  are  young,  clean-cut,  and  who 
wear  their  clothes  well.  After  the  men  are  selected,  they  are  assigned  to  a 
certain  territory  for  the  actual  work  of  selling. 

The  sales  manager  believes  that  a  salesman's  most  important  asset  in  this  line 
is  his  appearance.  He  contends  that  if  a  salesman  presents  a  neat,  meticulous 
appearance,  he  will  experience  very  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  appointments 
with  the  most  evasive  prospects.  In  this  belief,  the  sales  manager  is  con- 
fronted with  many  disagreements  from  members  of  the  executive  board  and, 
in  many  cases,  the  salesmen  themselves.  It  seems  that  the  salesmen,  espe- 
cially the  new  men,  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  trade  and  its  peculiarities, 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  make  appointments  on  this  appearance  basis  alone. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  company  officials  it  was  decided  to  adopt  some 
systematic  method  of  teaching  the  new  salesman  the  proper  procedure  in  re- 
gard to  making  appointments.  Several  suggestions  were  offered,  but  a  satis- 
factory solution  was  not  reached. 

One  of  the  salesmen  suggested  that  there  be  compiled  by  the  company  and 
distributed  to  each  salesman  a  booklet  to  contain  helpful  information  and 
suggestions  that  would  prove  useful  to  the  salesman  in  making  appointments. 

Assignment  on  This  Case 

Prepare  such  a  booklet,  containing  all  those  things  which  you  consider  it 
essential  for  the  salesmen  to  know. 


CHAPTER  X 
Meeting  the  Prospect 

"And  the  man  worth  while,  is  the  man  who  will  smile  when  everything 
goes  dead  wrong." 

— Ella  Whejsler  Wilcox. 

Favorable  conditions  for  interview.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  it  is  very  unwise  to  call  a  prospect  out  of  a  board  of 
directors'  meeting  to  show  him  anything  and  attempt  to  make 
a  sale.  Neither  is  it  a  favorable  condition  when  the  man  in 
question  comes  out  of  his  office  to  talk  in  the  reception  room, 
the  hall,  or  the  outer  office.  Generally,  he  creates  this  situation 
to  retain  his  resistance.  He  knows  that  the  salesman  will  not 
be  able  to  make  a  good  demonstration,  because  neither  are  com- 
fortable and  interruptions  are  bound  to  occur.  People  passing 
to  and  fro  will  detract  from  the  impressiveness  of  the  presenta- 
tion and  will  act  as  counterattractions  which  do  not  allow  the 
salesman  to  get  and  hold  the  undivided  attention  of  the  prospect, 
which  is  the  first  essential  for  a  sale.  If  samples  are  necessary, 
there  will  probably  be  no  good  place  to  lay  them  out  so  that  the 
prospect  can  see  them  to  good  advantage,  and  he  will  probably 
insist  on  standing  while  the  salesman  talks.  This  is  clearly  a 
disadvantage,  and  the  salesman  is  perfectly  justified  in  saying, 
"Mr.  Jones,  you  promised  to  give  me  five  minutes  of  your  time. 
You  know  that  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  out  here  where  we  are 
constantly  being  interrupted  and  having  our  minds  distracted  by 
things  going  on  around  us.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  come 
back  into  your  office  where  we  can  give  this  proposition  a  fair 
consideration,  and  where  we  will  not  have  so  many  interrup- 
tions?" Nearly  always  the  man  will  see  the  salesman's  line  of 
reasoning ;  his  appeal  to  the  sense  of  fair  play  will  win  out,  and 
he  will  take  the  salesman  into  his  office  or  some  room  where  they 
will  be  alone  and  where  the  samples  can  be  displayed  to  better 
advantage.  If  an  interview  has  not  already  been  granted,  such 
a  direct  suggestion  might  not  be  so  effective;  for  the  prospect 
would  probably  say  that  he  had  not  promised  any  of  his  time 
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anyway.  1 1  would  be  better  in  that  case  to  suggest  that  "we  step 
into  your  office,  sit  down  at  your  desk,  and  go  over  the  matter 
briefly/'  and  be  will  usually  give  his  consent. 

Fair  versus  "foul"  weather.  Without  a  doubt,  a  bright, 
sunny  day  is  more  conducive  to  selling  than  a  cold,  raw,  rainy 
one.  Weather  will  affect  a  man's  mental  attitude  sometimes 
without  his  being  conscious  of  the  change.  Bad  weather  in- 
variably has  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  salesman  as  well  as  the 
prospect,  and  if  the  salesman  can  realize  this  and  strive  to  over- 
come it,  he  will  do  a  great  deal  better.  He  must  try  to  be  all  the 
more  cheerful  on  rainy  days.  That  will  inject  some  good  nature 
into  the  prospect  and  make  him  feel  that  it  was  a  mighty  good 
move  he  made  in  letting  the  salesman  in  to  see  him.  Edward  E. 
Fin  st.  writing  in  Salesology,  tells  how  to  capitalize  rainy  weather. 
He  says,  'The  first  lesson  I  received  from  Brown  about  the  time 
I  was  getting  disgusted  might  seem  very  simple  to  you,  but  inas- 
much as  I  have  time  and  again  made  capital  out  of  it  I  am  going 
to  pass  it  along.  One  morning,  when  Brown  and  I  met  in  the 
diningroom  in  the  hotel,  the  prospects  for  getting  any  business 
that  day  looked  to  me  to  be  decidedly  remote.  It  was  raining 
'cats  and  dogs,'  and  the  skies  were  dark,  and  it  was  no  kind  of  a 
day  to  stimulate  optimism.  To  be  candid,  I  had  already  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  wasn't  going  to  plow  around  in  the  rain ;  but 
after  we  had  finished  breakfast,  Brown  insisted  that  we  go  out  and 
make  a  few  calls  anyway.  As  he  was  in  charge  of  that  territory, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  trot  along.  Instead, 
however,  of  letting  me  go  my  way  while  he  went  his,  Brown  sug- 
gested that  I  go  along  with  him  while  he  made  a  couple  of  calls. 

"The  first  dealer  we  called  on  didn't  have  a  customer  in  the 
store,  and  to  all  appearances  he  was  feeling  the  depression  that  a 
rainy  bleak  day  causes  with  the  average  person.  Our  sample 
cases,  of  course,  readily  identified  our  mission  and  apparently 
seemed  to  accentuate  the  dealer's  gloomy  spell;  for  he  frowned 
most  noticeably  as  we  approached  him. 

"Isn't  this  a  wonderful  shower  we  are  having,  Mr.  Smith V 
said  Brown,  as  he  advanced  with  a  genial  smile  toward  the  dealer. 
There  are  a  good  many  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  feeling 
tickled  to  death  in  this  country  today,  to  say  nothing  about  a 
load  of  dirt  and  germs  being  washed  down  in  the  sewers  in  town.' 

"In  cold  type  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  Brown's  little  speech 
justice,  but  he  said  it  as  though  he  had  just  found  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  the  dealer's  frown  relaxed  a  little.     Tt  may  be  good  for 
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the  farmers/  said  the  dealer,  'but  the  rain  is  keeping  everybody 
home  today/ 

"  'In  times  of  peace,  Mr.  Smith/  said  Brown,  with  a  laugh, 
'they  tell  us  to  prepare  for  war;  so  with  nobody  to  disturb  us  this 
is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  you  to  get  a  little  better  prepared 
to  take  care  of  the  crowd  on  those  three  hundred  odd  days  each 
year  when  the  rain  doesn't  keep  them  home/  After  saying  this, 
Brown  snapped  open  his  sample  case  and  started  to  talk  shop. 

"I  am  frank  in  stating  that  I  never  would  have  sold  that  dealer 
under  the  same  circumstances ;  that  is,  until  I  saw  Brown  handle 
that  situation.  But  you  can  believe  me  or  not  when  I  say  that 
while  Brown  was  talking  with  the  dealer,  I  picked  up  my  sample 
case  and  headed  for  my  first  prospect.  When  I  had  made  by  last 
call  that  afternoon,  I  had  beaten  all  my  former  records  for  any 
one  previous  day's  work.  It  was  raining  and  gloomy  all  day 
long,  but  I  went  'round  dispensing  cheer  first  and  introducing  my 
line  second,  and  my  affirmative  attitude  helped  to  secure  a  num- 
ber of  good  orders  as  well  as  leave  a  favorable  impression  with 
those  whom  I  called  on,  but  did  not  sell. 

"This  lesson  will  be  of  no  good  to  you  unless  you  right  away 
figure  out  what  you  would  do  if  you  called  on  a  prospect  under 
the  opposite  circumstances,  when  he  was  hot,  tired,  and  uncom- 
fortable all  around  through  excessive  heat.  What  would  you  do 
or  say  to  take  his  mind  off  the  heat  long  enough  for  him  to  look 
into  your  proposition? 

"Many  of  us  are  scared  by  a  frown  and  frightened  away  from 
an  order  by  some  trivial  circumstance." 

Because  the  salesman  must  work  in  all  weather,  rain  or  shine, 
he  must  take  the  days  as  they  come  and  make  the  best  of  them. 
According  to  Donald  Argyle,  in  Printers'  Ink:  "On  every  rainy 
day  the  hotel  will  be  the  scene  of  the  'Salesman's  Rainy  Day 
Recreation  Club'  in  full  session.  Kelly  pool  tables  all  full  an' 
active.  Soft  chairs  in  the  lobby  all  comfortably  filled.  Peggie, 
the  cigar  counter  girl,  subject  to  th'  variegated  flirtations  of  at 
least  a  dozen  salesmen  strong  an'  true."  A  somewhat  exagger- 
ated picture  to  be  sure  and  yet  very  true  to  life  at  times.  The 
salesman,  however,  who  is  looking  to  the  future  and  hopes  to 
make  something  of  himself  some  day  will  not  be  found  with  this 
group  on  a  rainy  day ;  he  will  be  at  work. 

The  best  time  to  see  a  prospect.  It  is  also  favorable  for  the 
salesman  to  pick  out  a  time  to  see  his  man  when  the  prospect  will 
have  time  to  talk  with  him,  and  when  he  has  nothing  else  on  his 
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mind  which  he  considers  more  important.  Some  salesmen  find 
that  the  best  time  to  approach  a  hard  prospect  is  just  after  dinner, 
when  he  lias  had  a  good  meal  and  is  feeling  in  a  jovial  mood;  but 
because  it  is  impossible  to  see  everyone  at  the  same  hour,  the  rule 
is  not  very  practical  to  follow.  However,  if  the  salesman  knows 
that  one  man  in  particular  is  going  to  be  a  "tough  customer," 
it  mighl  be  worth  while  to  arrange  to  see  him  at  that  time  if  pos- 
sible. As  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  VII,  "Laying  the 
( Groundwork  for  the  Interview,"  a  great  many  prospects  will  at- 
tempt to  make  the  salesman  ill  at  ease  by  continuing  the  work 
they  are  doing,  saying  that  they  can  hear  what  there  is  to  be  said 
and  that  it  will  not  affect  the  attention  they  will  give  to  the 
proposition.  The  store  proprietor  will  often  leave  the  salesman 
to  go  and  wait  on  a  customer  just  to  throw  him  off  the  track  and 
allow  himself  a  chance  to  think  up  some  new  objections  or  excuses 
for  not  buying.  The  executive  will  continue  to  sign  letters  that 
are  on  his  desk,  telling  the  salesman  to  go  right  ahead  with  what 
he  has  to  say,  for  he  can  "hear  just  as  well."  These  are  all 
methods  of  disrupting  the  salesman,  and  he  should  recognize  and 
treat  them  as  such. 

Shall  the  salesman  stand  up  or  sit  down?  There  seems  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  salesman  should  en- 
deavor to  get  his  customer  seated  before  beginning  his  canvass  or 
have  him  remain  standing.  One  eminent  writer  says  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  comfortable  while  standing  for  any  length  of 
time;  therefore,  to  have  the  desired  undivided  attention,  get 
the  prospect  seated.  Whether  or  not  the  salesman  himself  re- 
mains standing,  it  seems  advisable  to  have  the  prospect  seated; 
for  then  he  is  comfortable  and  will  not  have  his  own  discomfort 
to  think  about  and  thereby  create  a  counterinfluence  to  the  pro- 
position in  hand. 

So  far  as  the  salesman  himself  is  concerned,  the  question  of 
sitting  or  remaining  standing  should  depend  upon  the  man  him- 
self, the  proposition,  and  the  attitude  of  the  prospect.  If  it  is 
evident  that  the  prospect  expects  the  salesman  to  seat  himself, 
he  should  do  so;  for  to  remain  standing  in  such  a  case  would 
imply  hurry  and  would  be  apt  to  make  the  prospect  nervous.  It 
often  happens  that  when  the  salesman  elects  to  stand,  the  pros- 
pect will  remain  standing  also.  This  is  a  bad  combination. 
Most  buyers  have  chairs  placed  beside  their  desks  expressly  for 
the  salesmen  to  sit  in.  There  is  seldom  a  time  under  such  con- 
ditions when  the  salesman  is  justified  in  standing.  Occasionally 
salesmen  are  to  be  found  who  cannot  talk  so  well  when  they  are 
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seated  as  when  they  are  on  their  feet.  Some  men  cannot  talk 
convincingly  when  on  their  feet  and  hence  should  always  seek 
the  opportunity  to  sit  down  before  they  begin.  When  the  sales- 
man is  given  but  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  make  his  canvass, 
he  may  profit  by  standing,  because  by  so  doing  he  shows  the 
prospect  that  he  realizes  that  he  has  been  granted  but  a  short 
time  and  is  making  the  best  of  it.  Standing  also  tends  to  imply 
enthusiasm,  and  that  is  a  strong  impelling  force  in  a  sale. 

Some  salesmen  argue  that  to  stand  when  the  prospect  is  seated 
makes  the  latter  look  up  to  them;  that  they  can  dominate  the 
interview  much  more  effectively.  That  depends  upon  the  sales- 
man, the  prospect,  the  product,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  interview  takes  place. 

In  house-to-house  selling  the  salesman  always  tries  not  only 
to  get  the  prospect  seated,  but  to  seat  himself  in  order  to  explain 
to  the  housewife  what  his  proposition  is  without  giving  her  the 
idea  that  he  is  hurrying  or  that  he  wants  a  hurried  decision.  To 
stand  may  give  the  impression  that  he  is  not  what  he  should  be, 
that  something  is  wrong  with  his  offering. 

B.  W.  Brown,  writing  on  the  sale  of  securities,  says,  "You  can 
make  your  point  clearer,  you  can  talk  with  more  force,  you  can 
impress  and  convince  your  customer  better  if  you  stand  while 
he  is  seated.  .  .  .  You  involuntarily  rise  when  you  make  your 
strong  points  and  are  full  of  your  subject." 

This  same  author  tells  his  salesmen  never  to  sit  when  the  pros- 
pect is  standing,  never  to  accept  the  offered  chair,  but  to  stand 
during  the  entire  interview.  He  says,  "When  you  call  on  a  cus- 
tomer, carry  a  busy  air  with  you.  Stand  up.  Talk  straight  from 
the  shoulder.  Make  your  point  and  claims  clear.  Place  your 
position  or  proposition  definitely,  forcefully,  and  quickly  before 
your  customer.  Make  a  good  get-away  when  you  have  accom- 
plished your  purpose.  .  .  .  Let  him  see  that  your  time  is  money, 
and  that  you  appreciate  that  his  time  is  money,  too.  The  short- 
stayer  is  a  welcome  guest.  He  may  not  land  his  customers  as 
quickly,  but  in  the  end  he  will  land  more  and  hold  them  closer 
and  retain  them  longer  than  the  tedious,  visiting,  social  bore  who 
sits,  and  sits,  and  sits." 

The  salesman's  conduct.  The  salesman  should  always  re- 
member that  conditions  will  not  be  favorable  if  he  enters  a  man's 
office  smoking  a  cigar  and  with  his  hat  still  on  his  head.  It  is  a 
rule  among  salesmen  never  to  smoke  in  a  prospect's  office  unless 
invited  to  do  so,  or  unless  the  circumstances  clearly  indicate  that 
there  will  not  be  the  slightest  objection.     It  is  seldom  wise  to  ask 
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permission  to  smoke  unless  the  prospect  is  a  smoker,  and  then 
only  after  the  salesman  has  finished  his  business  and  has  the 
signed  order  iii  his  pocket. 

First  impressions.  When  a  salesman  enters  a  prospect's  of- 
fice, the  prospect's  attention  is  centered  on  him,  and  the  salesman 
is  being  sized  up  from  the  minute  he  opens  the  door.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  is  the  time  when  the  salesman  should  start  to 
size  up  the  prospect  in  order  to  determine  the  approach  to  use  in 
gaining  attention  to,  and  interest  in,  the  proposition.  The  suc- 
cess  of  the  sale  will  probably  depend  more  upon  the  first  impres- 
sion made  by  the  salesman  upon  the  prospect  than  on  any  other 
factor  except  the  proposition  itself.  A  favorable  impression  is  to 
be  desired  above  all  things,  and  the  salesman  should  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  create  such  impression.  The  success  of  the 
sale  frequently  depends  upon  the  reaction  caused  during  the 
first  ten  seconds  of  the  interview.  The  salesman  should  pay  close 
attention  to  his  personal  appearance,  his  clothes,  his  manner,  and 
his  personality  as  a  whole.  He  should  develop  and  acquire  an 
attractive  personality.  When  he  creates  an  unfavorable  impres- 
sion because  of  defects  in  any  of  these  points,  he  usually  fails  to 
gain  that  attention  which  is  the  first  step  in  a  successful  sale. 
Hesitancy  or  confusion  almost  invariably  reacts  unfavorably  on 
the  prospect.  The  salesman  must  be  prepared  to  act  with  calm- 
ness and  decision  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  canvass, 
meeting  all  kinds  of  situations  with  poise  and  good  nature. 

According  to  one  "old-time  salesman,"  the  approach  is  very 
important.  He  says,  "Next  to  the  plan,  the  approach  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  sale.  If  I  were  asked  to  separate  a  sale  into 
its  component  parts  and  indicate  the  relative  importance  of  each 
part,  I  would  say  that  the  plan  was  50  per  cent,  the  approach 
25  per  cent,  the  presentation  10  per  cent,  the  close  10  per  cent, 
and  the  get-away  5  per  cent.  I  know  that  some  salesmen  will 
disagree  with  me  in  the  assignment  of  these  points,  but  years  of 
experience  have  convinced  me  that,  no  matter  how  well  you  can 
present  your  proposition,  ability  will  count  for  nothing  unless 
you  get  an  opportunity  to  use  it." 

Although  the  approach  is  very  important,  it  is  probably  im- 
possible to  give  a  value  to  any  part  of  a  sale.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  sale  in  its  entirety  is  like  a  chain;  it  is  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link. 

The  first  ten  seconds.  The  claim  has  often  been  made  by  ex- 
perienced salesmen  that  what  the  representative  does  and  says 
in  the  first  ten  seconds  of  an  interview  determines  the  success  or 
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failure  of  that  meeting.  Getting  off  to  a  good  start  certainly  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  every  interview,  and  the  smart  salesman 
always  has  an  opening  which  "clicks"  and  a  manner  which  is 
pleasing  and  inspiring  of  confidence. 

What  a  salesman  says  and  does  in  those  first  ten  seconds  means 
a  lot,  but  the  way  in  which  he  acts  is  equally  important  because 
actions  speak  louder  than  words.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much 
what  a  man  says  as  it  is  the  way  he  says  it.  Some  men  can  say 
things  without  offending  which  other  men  would  not  dare  even 
consider.  This  is  illustrated  by  that  remark  in  The  Virginian, 
"When  you  say  that,  smile."  One  of  the  best  salesmen  among 
the  author's  acquaintances  talks  to  a  certain  very  influential 
client  in  a  way  which  no  other  man  could  hope  to  succeed  with. 
Coming  from  some  other  individual  these  same  words  would 
without  doubt  antagonize  that  customer  and  cause  very  hard 
feeling  and  bitter  animosity.  This  salesman  can  say  these  things 
because  of  his  manner  and  his  "kidding"  voice,  a  smile  which  is 
convincing,  and  a  general  bearing  at  which  hardly  anyone  could 
be  offended. 

The  first  ten  seconds  is  often  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  pros- 
pect to  make  up  his  mind  whether  or  not  he  is  interested  in  hear- 
ing more  about  the  proposition,  and  sometimes  merely  the  actions 
and  appearance  of  the  salesman  will  be  sufficient  to  discourage 
him  from  further  "exposure." 

Physical  appearance  and  dress.  Good  appearance  is  without 
doubt  very  important.  Good  appearance  does  not  mean  that 
the  salesman  must  dress  in  the  latest  styles  or  in  extremes.  He 
should  be  temperate  in  his  dress  just  as  he  should  be  in  his  habits. 
The  man  who  wears  bright  neckties,  large  checked  suits  with 
extreme  cut,  bright-colored  spats,  and  noticeable  jewelry  attracts 
more  attention  to  himself  than  to  his  proposition,  and  it  is  usually 
the  curiosity  type  of  attention.  If  he  is  modest  and  unassuming 
in  his  clothes  as  well  as  his  manner,  he  will  be  more  successful, 
both  in  making  friends  and  in  getting  orders.  He  should  be  well 
dressed,  but  not  overdressed.  In  other  words,  he  should  be  "well 
groomed."  He  can  always  look  neat,  have  his  clothes  pressed, 
his  shoes  shined,  clean  linen,  and  a  smooth  shave.  Probably  the 
most  important  factors  of  a  man's  appearance,  and  those  to  which 
he  should  pay  most  attention,  are  hair,  nails,  skin,  and  shoes. 
They  count  more  in  the  first  impression  than  clothes.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  some  men  have  offensive  breaths,  halitosis. 
When  the  salesman  is  aware. of  this  condition,  he  should  take 
special  care  not  to  get  too  close  to  the  prospect  when  presenting 
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his  proposition ;  for  under  such  circumstances  the  prospect  is  sure 
to  terminate  the  interview  as  speedily  as  possible.  Professional 
advice  should  be  obtained  when  such  a  condition  exists. 

The  Pure  Silk  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  in  their  Standards  of  Prac- 
tice for  District  Managers,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  getting 
salesmen  for  a  territory,  tell  their  district  managers  to  "size  up 
your  candidate  and  at  first  glance  see  if  he  is  eligible  in  appear- 
ance and  manner.  If  not,  don't  waste  time  on  him.  Dismiss 
him  courteously.  If  he  seems  the  type  you  want,  go  ahead  and 
get  him."  With  this  company  and  with  many  others  appearance 
plays  an  important  role,  as  with  any  concern  doing  a  house-to- 
house  sales  business. 

In  A  Student  Guide  to  Human  Relations,  prepared  by  the  State 
Board  (Arkansas)  for  Vocational  Education  and  edited  by  Dr. 
P.  C.  Kelley,  this  matter  is  dealt  with  as  follows: 

"The  very  first  thing  a  person  notices  about  you  is  your  gen- 
eral appearance  and  according  to  an  old  saying,  'A  first  impression 
is  a  lasting  one.' 

'Tew  people,  men  or  women,  are  really  as  attractive  or  well- 
groomed  as  they  might  be,  and  it  would  be  well  for  each  of  us  to 
accept  this  challenge  as  an  obligation  to  self,  business,  and  society. 

"Some  of  the  most  outstanding  mistakes  in  taste  are  so  fre- 
quently flaunted  before  the  public  eye  by  people  who  actually 
believe  they  are  well  dressed  that  we  are  daily  reminded  of  a 
portion  of  the  immortal  poem  by  Robert  Burns: 

Oh,  wad  some  pow'r 

The  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us! 

It  wad  from  mony  a  blunder  free  us 

And  foolish  notion — 

What  airs  in  gait  and  dress  wad  lie  us — 

And  e'en  Devotion! 

"And  we  might  be  surprised,  could  we  but  draw  back  the  cur- 
tains that  surround  each  other's  lives,  to  find  our  friends  or  com- 
panions pitying  or  laughing  at  us  behind  our  backs. 

"Men  are  proud  of  the  companionship  of  a  woman  with  a  pleas- 
ing appearance,  just  as  women  are  proud  of,  and  want  to  be  in, 
the  company  of  men  of  neat  personal  appearance. 

"Many  business  and  social  doors  are  open  to  a  person  of  good 
grooming  that  would  be  closed  to  him  otherwise,  or  at  least  not 
opened  quite  so  wide;  and,  although  we  admit  that  'Clothes  do 
not  make  the  man'  or  woman,  again  we  must  admit  that  clothes 
do  have  much  to  do  with  our  personal  success. 
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"As  the  very  first  step  toward  having  a  good  personal  appear- 
ance, take  a  good  frank  look  at  yourself  in  the  mirror,  and  make 
a  mental,  moral,  and  physical  survey.  Then  take  a  personal  in- 
ventory of  your  assets  and  liabilities.  Be  careful  not  to  be  too 
easy  on  yourself;  don't  let  your  list  be  comprised  of  the  things 
you  would  like  to  see  in  yourself.  Be  a  fair  and  just  judge. 
Remember  that  in  this  self-examination  you  are  the  only  person 
you  can  cheat. 

"If  your  mirror  reveals  you  as  a  series  of  'spare  tires/  remem- 
ber that  if  you  will  use  a  little  will  power  and  exercise  and  follow 
a  careful  diet,  your  last  alibi  has  been  offered. 

"Greater  than  wealth  is  health.  No  one  likes  to  work  with 
dull,  unshapen  tools,  and  a  trained,  healthy  body  is  alert,  keen, 
quick,  and  responsive,  and  this  glow  of  health  expresses  itself  in 
the  eyes,  the  expression,  and  the  bearing.  Covet  good  health  as 
a  rare  and  wonderful  attribute  of  an  excellent  personal  appear- 
ance. 

"Little  do  we  think  when  we  just  fail  to  stand  or  walk  correctly, 
how  much  ill-health  and  trouble  in  later  life  we  may  cause  our- 
selves. A  practiced  improper  standing  position  or  bad  carriage 
causes  the  vital  organs  to  slump  and  to  grow  in  this  slumped  con- 
dition. There  is  no  physical  defect  so  general  as  this,  so  much  so 
that  85  per  cent  of  all  the  backaches,  dyspepsia,  and  similar  trou- 
bles in  middle  age  are  reported  to  be  caused  from  a  slump  of  the 
vital  organs. 

"  'Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness/  says  an  old  adage,  and  this 
is  still  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  who  is  slovenly  about  the 
care  of  his  body  before  it  is  clothed  is  more  than  apt  to  be  careless 
afterward.  At  least  one  good  bath  a  day  is  necessary  for  a  good 
personal  appearance;  for  to  be  well-groomed  one  must  be  clean 
from  the  skin  out,  and  correct  grooming  represents  50  per  cent 
of  being  well  dressed. 

The  next,  or  fourth,  step  in  this  matter  of  personal  appearance, 
what  a  person  is,  innately  and  habitually,  ultimately  expresses 
itself  in  his  bearing  and  in  his  face  where  it  may  be  read  and 
interpreted  by  others.    No.  .  .  . 

You  don't  have  to  tell 
How  you  live  each  day; 
You  don't  have  to  say 
If  you  work  or  play; 
A  tried,  true  Barometer 
Serves  in  the  place — 
However  you  live, 
It  shows  in  your  face ! 
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Would  air  mean  much  without  oxygen  to  give  it  activity? 
Neither  does  a  face  mean  much  unless  it  reflects  peace,  harmony, 
happiness  and  character  from  within. 

"Edwin  M  Stanton  once  said,  'Don't  tell  me  that  a  man  is  not 
responsible  for  his  face'— and  this  may  be  said  with  even  more 
emphasis  about  a  woman. 

'Tour  hands  are  your  second  face;  treat  them  as  such.  Would 
you  dare  society  by  going  around  with  dirty  streaks  on  your 
face?  Unshaven  beard?  Rough,  coarse  complexion?  Neither 
can  you  afford  to  omit  care  of  the  hands  in  your  list  of  attributes 
for  a  pleasing  personal  appearance.  We  might  even  add  that 
there  is  something  irritating  and  even  nauseating  about  poorly- 
kept  nails  and  hands.  Even  the  shape  of  the  hands  and  fingers 
do  not  matter,  if  they  are  properly  groomed. 

'A  wise  selection  of  clothes  does  not  necessarily  hinge  on  your 
resources,  but  more  largely  on  your  judgment.  And  the  way  to 
improve  your  judgment  is  to  increase  your  knowledge,  knowledge 
of  the  colors,  types,  and  styles  becoming  to  you.  Your  clothes 
need  not  be  expensive,  but  rather  well  chosen;  and  this  applies 
to  men  as  well  as  to  women.  How  many  clothes  have  you  in 
your  wardrobe  right  now  which  if  the  truth  were  told,  instead  of 
complimenting  you  subtly  actually  detract  from  your  natural 
attraction  and  charm?  One  good  motto  to  follow  in  selecting 
your  clothes  is,  'Anything  that  calls  too  much  attention  to  itself 
is  not  in  good  taste.'  " 

Using  a  card  to  get  attention.  The  question  has  often  come 
up  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  salesman  handing  the  prospect 
his  card  when  he  enters  the  office,  if  the  salesman  has  not  already 
sent  one  in  to  him.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the 
salesman  enters  the  prospect's  office,  his  attention  is  on  the  sales- 
man, not  on  the  goods.  The  first  task  then  is  to  get  the  prospect's 
mind  away  from  the  salesman  and  onto  the  proposition  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  the  card  is  handed  to  the  prospect,  it  may  serve  to 
divert  his  attention,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw  his  mind  from 
the  card  back  to  the  proposition.  The  story  is  told  of  a  prospect 
who,  upon  receiving  a  salesman's  card,  held  it  in  his  hand  while 
he  talked.  After  a  while  he  leaned  over  and  deliberately  dropped 
it  into  the  waste  basket.  This  disconcerted  the  salesman  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  got  up  and  left  the  office  without  even  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  close  or  to  get  the  order.  He  considered  that  act 
on  the  part  of  the  prospect  as  a  form  of  dismissal,  and  it  bothered 
him  so  much  that  he  just  could  not  say  anything  more  in  a  con- 
nected way. 
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Shaking  hands.  The  matter  of  shaking  hands  with  the  pros^ 
pect  is  often  discussed  by  traveling  salesmen,  and  there  is  some 
agreement  that  it  is  more  customary  to  offer  the  hand  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  than  in  others.  In  the  South  and  West 
it  seems  to  be  more  or  less  a  custom  to  shake  hands  even  though 
people  have  never  met  before.  It  is  a  sort  of  convention  which  is 
nearly  always  observed.  But  in  the  North  and  East,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities  where  calls  from  salesmen  are  very  frequent, 
the  salesman  may  be  greeted  with  only  a  formal  "How  do  you 
do?"  or  just  "Good  morning"  or  "Good  afternoon."  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  familiarity  of  the  salesman  with  the 
prospect.  If  the  prospect  is  one  upon  whom  the  salesman  has 
called  frequently,  it  is  usually  the  proper  thing  to  offer  to  shake 
hands  no  matter  in  what  section  of  the  country  the  meeting  oc- 
curs ;  but  if  the  parties  are  total  strangers,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  wait  until  the  prospect  offers  his  hand;  the  salesman  should 
not  take  the  initiative.  In  the  smaller  towns  throughout  the 
country,  where  the  call  of  a  salesman  is  more  or  less  of  an  event, 
the  custom  of  shaking  hands  seems  to  have  been  preserved  to  some 
extent.  These  small-town  merchants  tend  to  suspect  and  at 
times  even  to  distrust  the  man  who  does  not  shake  hands  or  look 
them  in  the  eye  when  they  are  talking. 

When  the  salesman  decides  to  shake  hands,  however,  he  should 
be  certain  that  it  is  one  of  real  pleasure  and  friendship  and  not 
merely  a  matter  of  form,  empty,  meaningless. 

Arrangement  of  samples.  In  arranging  samples,  the  sales- 
man should  not  put  them  between  the  prospect  and  the  light;  for 
they  will  be  hard  to  look  at  and  the  light  will  bother  him.  Some 
executives  use  this  scheme  on  purpose  to  bother  salesmen.  They 
put  a  chair  beside  their  desks  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  between 
the  salesman  and  the  window  and  the  salesman  has  to  squint  his 
eyes  in  order  to  see  the  man  with  whom  he  is  talking.  This  is 
very  apt  to  make  the  salesman  uneasy  and  nervous  and  often 
serves  to  shorten  the  interview,  which  is  just  what  the  prospect  is 
hoping  for.  If  it  is  possible,  the  chair  should  be  moved  so  that 
the  salesman  will  not  have  to  look  out  against  the  strong  light 
in  order  to  see  his  prospect's  face.  The  National  Cash  Register 
Company  tells  its  salesmen  to  "seat  the  prospect  with  his  back  to 
the  light,  have  the  demonstration  room  properly  arranged,  and 
don't  fail  to  have  the  merchant  operate  the  register."  These  are 
three  factors  that  this  company  considers  important  in  securing 
favorable  attention  and  a  profitable  interview. 

Ferris  and  Collins,  in  their  Salesmanship,  say,  "There  are  a  few 
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well-defined  principles  observed  by  experienced  salesmen  in  ar- 
ranging, showing,  and  handling  samples,  which  may  be  epito- 
mized as  follows : 

"1.  Do  not  make  the  display  too  extensive.  A  sample  room 
should  not  present  the  appearance  of  a  department  store.  This 
bores  the  experienced  buyer. 

"2.  Not  only  keep  the  quantity  of  samples  within  limits,  but 
give  prominence  to  those  articles,  styles,  patterns,  or  qualities 
that  are  novel,  unusual,  or  special. 

"3.  Set  these  apart  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  catch  the  eye 
of  the  buyer  without  getting  him  confused  with  other  lines. 
Group  them. 

"4.  So  far  as  possible,  aim  for  artistic  effect  in  the  matter  of 
background,  light,  and  accessories. 

"5.  Handle  the  samples  with  respect.  Take  the  same  care  of 
them  that  a  good  merchant  does  of  his  merchandise.  Shopworn 
samples  do  not  make  sales." 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  stated  that  experiment  has 
proved  that  in  retail  stores  it  is  much  better  for  the  salesperson 
to  present  an  odd  number  of  articles  from  which  the  customer 
can  choose  rather  than  an  even  number.  If  one  is  not  enough, 
then  many  store  managers  instruct  the  salespersons  to  bring  out 
two  more.  The  psychology  of  this  practice  can  be  best  illus- 
trated by  the  story  of  the  donkey  that  starved  to  death  between 
two  bales  of  hay,  being  unable  to  decide  which  one  he  would 
eat  from  first.  An  extra  or  odd  article  gives  the  prospect  a  num- 
ber to  choose  from  and  by  the  process  of  elimination,  which  gen- 
erally proceeds  in  pairs,  leaves  the  desired  article  alone  and 
without  counterattractions. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  are  the  first  ten  seconds  of  an  interview  so  important  to  a  salesman? 

2.  What  should  a  salesman  do  immediately  upon  entering  into  the  pros- 
pect's presence? 

3.  Why  can  some  men  do  and  say  things  which  others  cannot?    Explain. 

4.  What  are  favorable  conditions  for  an  interview? 

5.  When  should  the  salesman  stand  up,  and  when  should  he  sit  down? 
What  are  the  ideas  on  this  point? 

6.  Of  what  direct  value  is  grooming  to  the  salesman?    Tell  why. 

7.  What  effect  on  the  salesman  has  bad  spots  on  his  necktie? 
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8.  If  the  proposition  is  right  and  well  presented,  what  has  neat  appearance 
to  do  with  it? 

9.  Isn't  this  matter  of  dress  overemphasized? 

10.  Upon  what  general  principle  does  the  effective  display  of  samples  de- 
pend? 

11.  How  does  the  salesman's  conduct  affect  the  success  of  an  interview? 

12.  What  should  the  salesman  do  on  rainy  days? 

13.  How  may  the  salesman  turn  a  rainy,  dismal  day  into  a  good  day  to  sell? 

14.  On  what  basis  are  most  contacts  made?    Why? 

15.  Of  what  importance  are  first  impressions?    How  can  the  salesman  con- 
trol these  first  impressions? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  As  you  enter  the  prospect's  office,  he  rises  to  greet  you  and  remains  stand- 
ing even  though  you,  by  way  of  suggestion,  sit  down  in  a  near-by  chair.  Ex- 
plain in  detail  how  you  will  attempt  to  get  the  man  to  seat  himself,  and, 
failing  this,  what  you  will  do. 

2.  Suppose  you  appear  in  the  prospect's  office  at  the  appointed  time,  9:30 
a.  m.,  and  immediately  after  you  are  greeted  by  him  and  invited  to  take  a 
chair,  the  telephone  rings.  He  answers  it,  and  then  says  he  will  have  to 
leave  for  a  few  moments.  He  excuses  himself  and  you  start  waiting  for  his 
return.  A  half  hour  passes;  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  an  hour!  You  have 
another  appointment  at  11  a.  m.,  but  still  have  a  few  moments  before  you 
have  to  leave  for  that.  Tell  exactly  what  your  procedure  would  be  in  this 
instance. 

3.  Occasionally  one  will  find  very  successful  salesmen  who  dress  extremely, 
bright  ties,  rather  flashy  suits,  spats,  cane,  and  the  like.  Explain  a  man's 
reasons  for  such  dress,  and  justify  his  method.  Is  there  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple applying  to  this  case  that  causes  him  to  violate  good  taste? 

4.  The  Smith  Company  has  a  large  sales  force  in  the  field  and  gives  each 
one  of  them  a  thorough  course  in  selling  before  sending  him  out  to  act  as  a 
junior  salesman.  Part  of  the  course  has  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  gaining 
favorable  attention.  Their  line  of  goods  is  men's  suits  and  overcoats.  They 
specify  that  the  salesmen  dress  their  part  and  be  as  up  to  date  about  styles 
as  they  can.  The  instructor  in  the  class  on  selling  is  very  much  set  on  the 
idea  of  contrast  as  a  means  of  gaining  attention  at  the  interview.  He  thinks 
that  the  salesmen  should  dress  in  the  latest  styles,  wear  bright-colored  clothes, 
and  have  the  most  colorful  accessories,  but  still  be  on  the  conservative  side.  Do 
you  think  that  this  can  be  done  and  have  the  salesmen  as  welcome  as  they 
might  be  if  they  dressed  very  conservatively?    Discuss. 

5.  Mr.  Jones  is  salesman  for  the  Smooth  Hosiery  Company.  His  next 
call  is  to  be  on  Mr.  Smith  of  Brown's  Department  Store  to  sell  him  a  stock 
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of  Bilk  hose.  When  he  enter-  Mr.  Smith's  office,  Jones  finds  him  busy  working 
at  BOme  papers  on  his  desk.  Smith  tells  Jones  to  go  right  ahead  with  his  sales 
talk  and  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  next  to  the  desk.  The  chair  is  very  uncom- 
fortable,  and  Jones  can't  seem  to  get  started  on  his  presentation.  Should 
Jones  get  up  from  the  chair  even  after  he  has  been  told  to  sit  down  and  has 
done  bo?  Do  you  think  that  this  would  help  in  getting  Smith's  attention? 
What  else  might  Jones  do  to  attract  and  hold  Smith's  attention? 

CASE  1 

THE  FEDERAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

Previous  to  his  employment  by  the  Federal  Cash  Register  Company,  John 
Daley  had  been  a  successful  salesman  for  the  Oldyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany. Daley  is  what  we  might  call  a  scientific  salesman.  He  is  well  read  in 
In-  field,  understands  the  fundamentals  of  selling,  and  knows  and  practices 
recognized  selling  principles.  Because  of  his  short  employment,  six  months,  as 
a  cash  register  salesman,  Daley  is  using  a  "canned  sales  talk"  which  he  has 
carefully  committed  to  memory.  Considering  the  short  length  of  his  em- 
ployment he  has  made  a  splendid  sales  record,  comparing  favorably  with  some 
of  the  older  salesmen. 

After  having  made  several  unfruitful  attempts  to  call  on  what  he  thought 
was  a  very  desirable  prospect,  Daley  finally  secured  an  interview.  Unknown 
to  him  the  prospect  was  a  former  salesman  of  Federal  registers.  Daley  en- 
tered the  prospect's  office,  was  cordially  received,  and  after  several  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  prospect's  fine  store,  began  his  "canned  sales  talk." 
Daley  was  careful  to  observe  all  the  finer  points  of  salesmanship  and  began 
to  pick  up  enthusiasm  as  he  saw  his  prospect  lean  forward  at  his  desk,  prick 
up  his  ears,  so  to  speak,  and  smile  as  he  nodded  his  head  in  approval  over 
certain  points.  After  several  more  remarks  Daley  was  suddenly  shocked  to 
find  that  his  prospect,  in  the  best  manner  of  a  Federal  Cash  Register  salesman, 
was  giving  the  sales  talk  with  him  word  for  word. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

What  would  you  have  done  in  a  sales  situation  such  as  this  ?  Do  you  think 
that  the  salesman  was  in  a  better  position  to  make  the  sale  than  he  would 
have  been  on  any  cold  canvass? 

CASE  2 

LEBOW  BROTHERS 

Lebow  Brothers,  clothing  manufacturers  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  specialize 
in  made-to-measure  men's  clothing,  and  have  an  interesting  system  of  pushing 
their  products  through  co-operation  with  their  representatives.     Several  times 
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a  year  the  company  issues  a  magazine  to  their  customers,  and  in  this  magazine 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  helpful  information  which  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
retailer  if  he  takes  advantage  of  it. 

The  magazine,  called  The  Imperial,  is  named  after  one  of  the  company's 
best  suit  styles,  The  Roman  Imperial,  and  the  editors  try  to  fill  the  magazine 
with  information  of  interest  and  to  help  the  "man  on  the  firing  line."  They 
also  try  to  arrange  their  mailing  list  so  that  the  Imperial  is  delivered  to  the 
homes  of  the  representatives.  This  is  done  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the 
publication  finding  the  wastebasket  before  it  is  read.  The  editors  urge  the 
readers  to  make  contributions  to  the  magazine  in  the  form  of  news  items 
about  people,  selling  hints,  anecdotes  about  amusing  selling  experiences,  and 
almost  anything  that  will  prove  interesting  about  clothing  or  the  men  who 
sell  it.  There  is  very  little  advertising  relating  to  Lebow  Clothing  in  the 
magazine. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Imperial,  one  article  proved  especially  inter- 
esting. This  article  was  entitled  "Eleven  Ways  to  Lose  a  Customer,"  and  the 
ways  were  listed  as  follows: 

1.  "Don't  bother  to  know  anything  about  clothing;  just  be  glib  and  hand 
out  the  baloney." 

2.  "If  you  don't  know  a  customer  very  well,  just  greet  him  informally 
with  'Hi  ya,  Buoy/    That  gets  things  off  to  a  good  start." 

3.  "Run  down  your  competitors.  Leave  no  doubt  in  the  customer's  mind 
that  they're  all  crooks." 

4.  "Spread  on  a  lot  of  talk  about  politics,  the  war,  and  the  economic  situa- 
tion. Your  prospect  will  have  a  good  chance  to  get  a  lot  of  gloom  off  his  chest, 
and  put  himself  in  a  good  frame  of  mind." 

5.  "When  a  man  asks  an  involved  question  about  suit  construction — or  fit, 
tell  him  it's  not  important." 

6.  "Even  if  you  can't  come  within  two  sizes  of  fitting  him  properly,  try 
and  sell  him  what  you  have.  Sure,  and  tell  him  you  can  have  the  shoulders 
altered  to  perfection." 

7.  "If  the  customer  says  something  you  disagree  with,  start  an  argument 
right  then  and  there.    Tell  him  where  to  get  off." 

8.  "Unload  all  your  troubles  on  him.  Misery  loves  company,  and  if  you 
both  have  the  blues,  you'll  both  have  a  swell  time  together." 

9.  "If  he  finds  what  he  wants  and  is  ready  to  buy  it,  try  to  sell  him  some- 
thing else  (with  a  P.  M.  on  it)." 

10.  "When  he's  ready  to  walk  out  without  buying,  keep  right  after  him. 
Annoy  hell  out  of  him.    You  should  be  doggedly  persevering." 
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11.  "Turn  pale  and  run  like  the  devil  when  he  says  your  price  is  too  high." 
Questions  on  This  Case 

1.  Is  this  magazine  likely  to  gain  favorable  attention  for  Lebow  Brothers? 
Discuss. 

2.  If  read,  do  you  think  retailers  could  benefit  from  the  magazine?    How? 

3.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  above  contribution  to  the  magazine? 


CHAPTER  XI 
Attention  to  the  Proposition 

"The  recollection  of  quality  remains  long  after  price  is  forgotten." 

The  "attention"  attitude.  In  terms  of  physical  attitudes,  it 
is  much  more  logical  to  expect  a  man  who  is  interested  in  a  thing 
to  lean  forward  and  assume  what  is  known  as  an  "attention  posi- 
tion." Few  students  can  sit  in  an  easy  chair  with  their  feet  up 
on  the  radiator  or  window  sill  and  really  do  any  concentrated 
thinking.  Men  in  that  position,  when  they  come  to  something 
difficult,  get  up  and  go  to  their  desks  where  they  can  lean  over 
their  problems  and  "go  to  work"  with  a  pencil.  If  you  really 
want  to  work;  do  not  be  too  comfortable.  Physical  position 
means  much  as  far  as  concentration  is  concerned,  and  the  sales- 
man who  can  get  his  prospect  into  the  "attention  attitude"  has 
accomplished  an  important  point  in  the  sale. 

Getting  into  the  prospect's  mental  presence.  An  old  axiom 
states  that  "you  may  be  thoroughly  sold  on  the  proposition  you 
are  selling,  but  it  is  difficult  to  sell  a  man  who  does  not  even  want 
to  talk  or  think  about  your  proposition  and  is  constantly  guarding 
himself  against  those  thoughts'  arising  in  his  mind."  In  order  to 
make  this  man  think  seriously  about  any  project,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  attract  his  attention  and  create  in  him  a  positive  attitude. 
This  positive  attitude  is  "catching"  and  can  be  secured  only  by 
the  salesman  who  has  that  attitude  himself;  attention  is  then 
forthcoming.  Because  it  is  necessary  to  get  attention  before 
interest  can  be  created,  something  must  be  done  to  get  "positive 
attention."  One  of  the  first  things  some  salesmen  attempt  to 
do  is  to  secure  the  prospect's  respect  and  admiration.  This  can 
be  done  only  through  the  "dignification"  of  the  proposition  that 
he  is  selling.  Assume  that  the  salesman  is  well  dressed,  well 
groomed,  has  a  pleasing  voice,  and  a  sincere  manner,  he  must  still 
sell  himself  before  he  can  sell  his  proposition,  and  respect  and 
admiration  help  him  to  sell. 
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2 1  I  Attention  to  the  Proposition 

Friendship  the  basis.  Many  salesmen  secure  the  prospect's 
friendship  as  well  as  his  respect  and  admiration.  Everyone 
knows  of  men  whom  he  respects  and  yet  does  not  like.  What 
the  salesman  wants  is  warm  friendship  as  the  basis  of  the  inter- 
view, and,  in  order  to  get  that,  he  must  always  feel  that  he  is 
going  to  like  the  man  he  is  trying  to  sell.  Find  something  good 
in  him  if  possible.  The  salesman  should  always  speak  well  of  the 
town  and  the  surroundings  in  which  his  prospect  is  found  and  try 
to  harmonize  with  conditions  as  he  finds  them  in  the  various 
places  where  he  goes.  This  is  adaptability.  Every  salesman 
should  cultivate  it.  The  man  who  gains  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence of  his  customers  is  the  one  who  shows  an  active  interest 
in  them  and  in  their  business.  This  interest  must  be  sincere,  and 
yet  it  must  not  stand  out  too  prominently  at  the  start  or  it  will  be 
suspected  and  dishonored.  He  cannot  be  sincerely  sympathetic 
until  he  knows  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  for  the  same 
reason  he  cannot  show  too  much  interest  in  a  man  or  his  business 
until  he  knows  something  about  both.  Interest  should  come 
out  later  in  the  interview,  after  the  salesman  has  come  to  know 
the  prospect  and  his  problems.  At  the  same  time  that  interest 
is  registered,  it  is  all  right  to  compliment  the  prospect  on  some 
of  his  achievements,  whether  it  be  in  business  or  in  other  lines, 
and  to  mention  the  regard  which  others  have  for  him  and  what 
certain  other  people  have  said  about  him.  It  is  unwise  for  the 
salesman  to  make  up  things  to  say  to  him.  He  should  hunt 
around  and  find  some  true  things  to  say.  The  prospect  will 
appreciate  them  much  more. 

Reaction  to  being  sold.  People  are  willing  to  buy,  but  no  one 
likes  to  be  sold.  This  is  a  fundamental  characteristic  which  is 
found  not  only  in  human  beings,  but  also  in  animals.  No  one 
likes  to  be  dominated  or  influenced  by  someone  else.  The  natural 
reaction  is  to  resist,  and  most  people  who  realize  a  salesman's 
purpose  immediately  create  a  barrier  of  resistance  even  though 
they  may  like  the  proposition.  This  merely  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  a  salesman  must  never  convey  the  impression  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  sell.  Let  the  prospect  feel  that  he  is  being  allowed  to  use 
his  own  powers  of  decision  and  selection. 

Many  a  salesman  has  had  a  prospect  say  to  him,  "Mr.  Seller, 
you  are  certainly  a  fine  salesman,  but  I  can't  buy  it  today."  That 
remark  in  itself  should  show  the  salesman  that  he  has  conveyed 
the  wrong  impression.  The  answer  to  the  last  remark  is,  "No, 
Mr.  Prospect,  I'm  not  a  good  salesman,  for  if  I  were,  you  wouldn't 
have  realized  that  I  was  trying  to  sell  you;  you  would  have 
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bought.  If  I  were  really  a  good  salesman,  I  would  have  had 
your  order  in  my  pocket  now  instead  of  your  refusal." 

Making  a  contact.  Selling  success  requires  that  the  buyer 
become  of  the  same  mind  as  the  salesman ;  he  must  be  influenced 
to  see  the  salesman's  point  of  view.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
it  is  first  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  find  some  point  of  contact 
between  himself  and  his  prospect. 

Psychologically  speaking,  these  points  of  contact  are  usually 
of  the  "human  interest"  or  personal  variety;  they  are  seldom 
impersonal.  They  are  created  out  of  the  temperamental  nature 
that  exists  in  everyone  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  for  this 
reason  the  salesman  must  usually  sell  his  personality  first  of  all 
to  make  a  contact,  to  get  an  opening  so  that  he  can  then  go  on  and 
sell.  No  two  men  form  contacts  with  their  fellow  men  on  exactly 
the  same  basis,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  quite  necessary  for  the 
salesman  to  study  his  prospect  to  determine  what  sort  of  opening 
to  make  in  order  to  get  that  contact.  Many  a  salesman  can  get 
in  to  see  his  prospect,  but  is  unable  to  show  his  merchandise  or 
present  his  proposition  because  he  fails  to  make  a  contact.  The 
electric  lights  which  we  all  use  would  be  useless  unless  perfect 
contacts  were  made  all  along  the  line.  In  the  same  way  the 
salesman  must  be  able  to  make  contacts  with  his  prospects  or  his 
"light  will  not  shine."  He  must  acquire  the  ability  to  meet,  to 
judge,  and  to  adapt  his  canvass  to  the  men  whom  he  wants  to  sell, 
and  to  do  this  he  must  have  some  definite  method  of  getting  at- 
tention. 

Making  personal  contacts  is  such  an  important  factor  in  suc- 
cessful selling  that  some  sales  managers  pick  their  salesmen  from 
the  group  who  know  the  trade. 

Will  T.  Hedges,  writing  in  Printers9  Ink,  says,  "I  make  it  a  rule 
in  employing  men  to  select  men  who  know  the  trade  instead  of 
those  who  know  the  line.  It  is  more  important  in  our  business — 
and  our  line  has  plenty  of  technical  difficulties,  requiring  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  manufacturing  processes — for  us  to  have  men 
who  know  our  dealers  rather  than  those  who  are  merely  good 
salesmen,  or  are  experts  on  the  line. 

"Because  I  believe  in  this  so  firmly,  our  salesmen  now  spend 
at  least  half  of  their  time  during  the  year  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  dealers  and  cultivating  new  ones. 

"Salesmen  who  devote  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  their  time 
to  selling  will  miss  valuable  opportunities  to  keep  in  touch  with 
ever-changing  conditions  and  to  reach  new  dealers,  many  of  whom 
cannot  be  sold  on  the  first  call. 
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'Too  much  dealer  advertising  today  is  merely  an  effort  to  sell 
the  dealer,  which  in  my  estimation  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  hardware  dealer  is  concerned.  A  better  way 
to  enlist  his  interest  in  a  product  is  to  show  him  how  to  handle 
it  successfully." 

1 11  order  to  find  out  the  best  possible  method  of  approaching  the 
subject  of  his  interview,  the  salesman  must  do  some  "jockeying," 
like  the  horseman  who  maneuvers  for  a  position  on  the  track. 
He  will  be  mentally  maneuvering  for  a  position  by  engaging  his 
man  in  general  conversation  first  and  then  drifting  into  other 
subjects  that  are  more  closely  related  to  the  one  he  has  in  mind, 
and  finally  into  his  canvass.  In  order  to  make  this  transition 
successfully,  however,  he  must  find  some  subject  in  which  the 
prospect  is  interested  and  adapt  that  to  his  introduction.  That 
may  be  done  as  outlined  in  Chapter  VII. 

The  method  used  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Company's 
salesmen  in  getting  attention,  according  to  their  "Sales  Manual," 
is  as  follows: 

"After  getting  as  much  information  as  possible  (around  the 
store),  find  the  proprietor  and  say,  'Mr.  Blank,  my  name  is  Jones. 
I  represent  the  National  Cash  Register  Company/  At  this  point 
you  must  have  something  to  say  that  will  assure  you  of  getting 
the  merchant's  attention.  If  you  stand  and  wait  for  him  to  say 
something  after  you  introduce  yourself,  he  will  probably  tell  you 
he  is  not  interested.  Tell  him  of  some  good  practice  or  some 
merchandising  idea  which  is  being  successfully  used  by  other 
merchants.  Many  good  suggestions  are  printed  in  the  N.  C.  R. 
Salesman.  You  can  get  many  thoughts  from  trade  papers  which 
will  help  you.  Show  him  a  booklet  or  magazine  which  calls  at- 
tention to  some  particular  idea  as  to  retailing  methods,  service, 
window  displays,  or  helps  for  clerks.  Under  no  circumstances 
talk  to  the  merchant  who  will  not  give  you  his  undivided  atten- 
tion. The  proposition  that  you  have  to  offer  is  of  such  impor- 
tance that  it  should  not  be  treated  lightly.  If  you  attempt  to 
talk  to  a  man  wTho  is  working  at  his  desk  or  waiting  on  customers, 
you  cannot  make  much  of  an  impression.  The  attention  of  the 
merchant  can  be  secured  by  letting  him  understand  that  your 
time  is  valuable  and  that  you  are  there  to  discuss  a  matter  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  business.  Give  him  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  his  money  and  his  business  you  are  talking  about 
and  trying  to  protect,  not  your  own." 

Salesman  aware  of  impression  made.  It  does  not  take  a 
salesman  long  to  tell  whether  he  has  made  a  good  impression  or 
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not ;  for  the  prospect  will  show  it  in  either  case,  and  the  salesman 
will  feel  it.  When  he  goes  in  to  see  a  man,  he  should  not  feel  that 
he  is  stealing  his  time  from  some  other  important  matter,  because, 
if  his  proposition  is  not  of  paramount  importance  to  the  prospect, 
the  salesman  has  no  business  there.  If  the  salesman  really  is 
confident  that  he  has  something  that  will  benefit  the  prospect, 
the  latter  will  know  it  as  soon  as  the  salesman  enters  by  his  bear- 
ing and  actions.  If  the  salesman  seems  timid  and  hesitating,  it 
will  prove  to  the  prospect  that  he  has  not  been  sold  on  the  propo- 
sition himself,  that  he  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  justify  the  time 
the  prospect  will  lose  in  considering  it.  If  he  has  a  right  to  be 
there,  his  first  task  is  to  get  the  man's  undivided  attention.  But 
what  is  undivided  attention? 

Our  minds  are  constantly  being  diverted  by  a  rush  of  ideas, 
all  of  which  are  trying  to  make  an  impression.  The  people 
around  the  prospect,  the  work  that  he  laid  aside  when  the  sales- 
man came  in,  objects  on  the  walls  or  on  his  desk,  things  about  the 
store  or  in  the  streets  outside  are  all  claiming  and  beckoning  his 
attention,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  drive  out  all  of 
these  and  make  himself  and  his  proposition  occupy  the  center  of 
the  "attention  stage."  According  to  Prof.  H.  D.  Kitson,  "In 
order  to  do  this  the  salesman  must  thrust  the  article  into  the  very 
center  of  the  buyer's  'mental  stream/  and  unless  he  can  do  this 
he  might  just  as  well  say  goodbye  and  come  again  some  other 
time ;  for  he  cannot  sell  a  man  who  is  not  listening." 

Concentration.  Attention  may  be  difficult  or  easy  to  get,  de- 
pending upon  what  the  prospect  has  on  his  mind  or  how  fast  it  is 
"working."  At  times  there  is  but  little  on  the  mind  while  at 
others  there  is  much,  as  is  illustrated  by  two  men :  one  is  listening 
to  an  uninteresting  lecture  and  spending  his  time  counting  the 
panes  of  glass  in  the  windows,  while  the  other  is  watching  an 
exciting  prize-fight  or  football  game.  The  first  one's  mind  is 
probably  moving  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed,  but  the  other  is  working 
with  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  It  is  a  much  greater  task  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  second  one  to  something  foreign  to  his  mind 
than  the  first.  This  brings  out  the  relativity  of  the  factors  in- 
volving attention,  the  proposition  vs.  the  importance  of  the  thing 
that  is  already  being  impressed  on  his  mind.  For  this  reason  the 
degree  of  concentration  which  a  man  has  for  another  subject 
forms  a  factor  with  which  every  salesman  has  to  contend.  If  that 
degree  of  concentration  is  deep,  attention-getting  stimuli  must 
be  very  strong ;  but  if  the  degree  of  concentration  is  shallow,  the 
attention-getting  stimuli  need  only  correspond. 
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The  principle  of  attention  stimuli.  Force  and  strength  of 
attention-getting  stimuli  vary  proportionately  with  the  degree 
of  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  the  subject  at  hand.  But 
what  are  stimuli?  How  can  stimuli  be  used  to  get  a  man's  atten- 
tion upon  some  other  matter  than  that  on  which  he  is  concentrat- 
ing? These  are  questions  of  importance  to  the  salesman  and 
should  be  answered. 

A  stimulus  is  that  which  conveys  an  impression  to  the  mind 
and  which  arouses  or  excites  to  action.  There  are  thousands  of 
stimuli  which  make  men  act,  such  as  a  cry  for  help,  or  the  scream 
of  "Fire."  Hunger  is  a  stimulus  (inborn)  which  makes  one  eat. 
Exhaustion  makes  one  sleep.  When  someone  says  something 
another  does  not  like,  he  makes  the  one  addressed  desire  to  re- 
taliate. Sweet  music  conveys  a  feeling  of  comfort,  relaxation, 
and  enjoyment.  Animals  and  plants  are  subject  to  stimuli  in 
the  same  way  as  man.  Rub  the  cat's  fur  the  wrong  way,  and 
she  resents  it.  Try  to  take  a  bone  away  from  a  dog,  and  even 
his  closest  playmate  may  be  snapped  at.  The  potato  in  the  cel- 
lar responds  to  light  stimuli  by  sprouting  and  sending  its  sprout 
toward  the  light,  even  though  it  may  be  only  a  faint  ray.  Light 
therefore  is  said  to  be  a  positive  stimulus  to  the  potato  while 
darkness  is  a  negative  one.  Because  of  its  lower  and  less  re- 
sponsive nervous  system,  the  plant  responds  to  stimuli  much  more 
slowly  than  either  animals  or  man.  Some  stimuli  cause  reactions 
which  are  undesired.  The  salesman  must  suggest  things,  and  he 
must  reason  with  his  prospects  in  such  a  way  that  what  he  says 
will  become  positive  stimuli,  causing  them  to  act  in  the  way  in 
which  he  desires.  Such  stimuli  will  be  the  desired  ones  for  the 
salesman;  for  in  order  to  get  undivided  attention,  he  must  use 
positive  stimuli.  Of  all  the  stimuli  affecting  our  senses,  some 
make  indelible  impressions  while  others  are  thrust  aside.  Red, 
as  a  color,  because  of  its  intensity,  is  always  used  as  a  signal  of 
danger.  Things  which  are  in  motion  are  more  noticeable  than 
objects  at  rest,  and  those  which  are  unfamiliar  are  brought  into 
our  consciousness  more  abruptly  than  those  which  are  familiar. 

According  to  Walter  Dill  Scott,  in  his  Psychology  of  Advertis- 
ing, there  are  six  principles  which  govern  attention.  The  power 
of  any  object  to  force  itself  into  our  attention  depends: 

1.  On  the  absence  of  counterattractions. 

2.  Upon  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  aroused. 

3.  Upon  the  contrast  it  forms  to  the  object  presented  with 
it,  preceding  it,  or  following  it. 

4.  On  the  ease  with  which  we  are  able  to  comprehend  it. 
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5.  On  the  number  of  times  it  comes  before  us,  or  repetition. 

6.  Upon  the  tensity  of  the  feeling  aroused. 

1.  Counterattractions.  If  the  prospect  is  busy  with  some- 
thing else,  he  cannot  give  his  attention  to  that  which  the  sales- 
man offers,  and  it  is  the  salesman's  task  to  bring  him  out  of  his 
"distraction"  with  a  quick,  strong  stimulus,  such  as  to  ask  him 
point  blank  to  give  his  attention  (which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing) .  Some  salesmen  just  sit  and  wait  for  the  prospect  to  finish 
a  task  before  they  begin  their  canvass.  If  the  prospect  attempts 
some  such  method  of  distracting  the  salesman  as  just  mentioned, 
it  is  generally  agreed  to  be  better  to  wait  until  he  has  finished 
with  what  he  is  doing  before  starting  the  sale.  But  if  he  asks  the 
salesman  why  he  does  not  continue  with  his  canvass,  many 
salesmen  will  say,  "This  proposition  is  too  important  to  take  only 
your  partial  attention.  If  you  will  give  me  your  whole  attention, 
I  can  tell  you  about  it  in  a  shorter  time  than  if  you  are  doing 
something  else  meanwhile,  and  you  might  miss  some  of  the  im- 
portant features."  This  method  will  generally  bring  a  good- 
natured  smile  from  the  prospect,  and  he  will  sit  back  and  listen, 
but  the  salesman  should  always  remember  never  to  go  through 
with  a  demonstration  or  canvass  unless  he  has  the  prospect's  un- 
divided attention,  for  it  will  be  just  a  waste  of  time,  as  no  man 
can  give  sufficient  consideration  to  two  things  to  get  much  out 
of  either. 

Counterattractions  may  be  found,  as  already  suggested,  in  the 
form  of  pictures  on  the  wall  which  the  prospect  insists  upon  look- 
ing at,  pencils  on  his  desk,  the  office  boy  coming  and  going  out 
of  the  office,  or  a  hundred  other  things  which  sometimes  seem  to 
array  themselves  against  the  salesman  to  defeat  him  in  his  pur- 
pose of  getting  his  prospect's  attention  upon  his  proposition  and 
on  that  alone.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  counterattractions 
can  exist  in  the  form  of  objects  on  the  salesman's  person  as  well 
as  about  the  room.  Gaudy  neckties,  bright  spats,  an  odd  button 
on  the  coat,  a  pencil  protruding  from  a  pocket,  or  even  the  repeti- 
tion of  some  phrase  may  be  so  commanding  that  what  the  sales- 
man has  to  say  is  not  heeded. 

One  prominent  advertising  man  has  a  peculiar  little  habit  in 
speaking.  He  "ughs"  after  every  two  or  three  words,  hence, 
unless  those  listening  to  him  forcibly  keep  their  attention  cen- 
tered upon  what  he  is  saying,  all  that  becomes  noticeable  is  the 
"ugh,"  "ugh,"  "ugh."  A  story  is  told  of  this  same  man  to  the 
effect  that,  when  he  taught  several  college  classes,  the  students 
spent  their  time  counting  the  number  of  "ughs"  that  he  used 
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during  the  fifty  minutes  he  was  lecturing,  and,  incidentally,  this 
kept  several  from  graduating  with  their  classes.  They  became 
too  much  interested  in  his  "ughs"  and  gave  too  little  attention  to 
what  be  was  saying. 

One  eminent  psychologist,  speaking  of  salesmanship,  says, 
"Keep  your  pens  or  pencils  in  your  inside  pocket  where  the  pros- 
pect cannot  see  them,  or  he  may  get  more  interested  in  them  than 
in  your  proposition." 

2.  Intensity.  The  eye  as  well  as  the  mind  is  sensitive  to 
stimuli  in  proportion  to  their  intensity.  The  same  is  true  with 
all  other  senses.  The  greater  the  stimulus,  the  greater  the  sensa- 
tion aroused.  This  can  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  use  of  colors 
which  create  a  more  intense  sensation  than  others,  red  or  blue, 
for  instance.  This  principle  is  used  to  great  advantage  in  adver- 
tising; for  colors  can  be  used  to  attract  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  important  features. 

3.  Contrast.  Contrast  may  be  shown  in  many  ways:  in 
sound,  a  fire  whistle  or  an  automobile  horn  is  very  noticeable 
when  everything  else  is  still;  in  sight,  something  bright  looms 
up  a  great  deal  more  when  everything  else  is  dark ;  in  feeling,  one 
thing  may  feel  rough  when  compared  with  something  smooth. 
All  of  these  terms,  as  will  easily  be  noticed,  are  merely  compara- 
tive ones  and  depend  for  their  effect  upon  relative  factors  which 
cannot  always  be  altered  to  suit  the  user,  or,  after  attention  has 
been  gained,  changes  may  occur  to  destroy  the  contrast  which 
once  existed  in  a  very  noticeable  and  advantageous  form. 

4.  Ease  of  comprehension.  It  is  very  difficult  to  listen  to  a 
lecture  on  some  subject  with  which  one  is  unfamiliar,  or  to  a 
lecturer  whom  one  cannot  understand.  It  is  also  difficult  to  get 
interested  in  something,  even  though  one  can  understand  it,  if  it 
requires  every  ounce  of  energy  to  dig  out  the  meanings  of  the 
terms  used.  This  principle  may  be  used  very  profitably  in  sales- 
manship ;  for  it  illustrates  the  point  that  if  the  salesman  would 
interest  his  prospect,  he  must  talk  in  terms  and  language  that  he 
can  understand.  If  he  talks  of  a  product  in  technical  terms  which 
are  not  necessary  to  his  explanation,  the  talk  becomes  tiresome 
for  the  listener,  or  it  makes  him  feel  that  the  salesman  considers 
him  a  stupid  person.  This  results  in  resentment  which  seldom 
brings  about  relations  conducive  to  selling.  Explanations  which 
are  clear,  simple,  and  easily  understood  are  far  better,  and  are 
always  advocated  by  the  best  salesmen. 

"The  salesman  should  avoid  loose  vagueness  in  the  choice  of 
words.    He  should  practice  exactness  and  aim  to  develop  habits 
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of  precision  and  accuracy.  He  should  delve  somewhat  into  word 
analysis.  Under  no  circumstances  should  he  use  a  word  without 
knowing  its  exact  and  definite  meaning. 

"Prospects  dislike  to  work  with  their  minds.  They  like  to 
listen  to  phrasing  that  calls  for  the  least  possible  effort  to  under- 
stand its  meaning/' 

5.  Repetition.  Some  salesmen  keep  hammering  away  relent- 
lessly upon  prospects  until  they  give  in  and  the  salesmen  get  the 
orders.  It  is  well  known  that  water  dripping  upon  stone  will 
eventually  wear  it  away,  and  it  has  been  found  that  when  people 
have  seen  or  heard  about  things  or  truths  enough  times,  they 
generally  accept  them.  Advertising  of  various  kinds  accom- 
plishes just  this  end.  While  weak  stimuli  take  longer  to  make 
an  impression  than  the  quick,  sharp,  intensive  smash  at  the  re- 
sistance of  the  buyer,  they  accomplish  their  purpose  in  the  end. 
It  is,  however,  more  expensive.  Many  of  the  successful  sales- 
men depend  upon  this  principle  for  their  success,  for  they  keep 
hammering  away,  and,  although  their  rise  to  success  is  not  me- 
teoric in  nature,  they  still  "get  there"  just  the  same. 

6.  Tensity.  Attention  may  be  procured  through  the  feeling 
created  in  the  prospect  because  of  esthetic  taste,  curiosity,  pride, 
sympathy,  or  ambition.  Emotions  are  appealed  to  through  this 
principle,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  emotions  of  human  beings 
play  a  very  strong  part  in  the  decisions  which  they  make,  al- 
though their  decisions  should  have  been  prompted  by  reason. 
The  salesman,  therefore,  who  can  base  his  appeals  on  the  emo- 
tions of  the  buyer  can  in  the  long  run  count  on  more  successful 
sales  than  he  who  limits  his  selling  to  an  appeal  to  reason  alone. 
Many  people  do  not  want  to  be  sold,  and  when  they  are  called 
to  reason  out  a  proposition,  they  will  not  face  the  facts  and  truths ; 
they  sidestep  them  and  offer  lame  excuses.  But  when  their 
emotions  are  played  upon,  reason  is  not  allowed  to  enter.  It  has 
been  said  that  women  are  more  susceptible  to  emotional  appeals 
than  men,  for  they  have  not  been  hardened  to  them  as  men  have, 
but  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  both  sexes  weeping  co- 
piously at  a  very  sad  play  or  motion  picture  that  directs  its 
fundamental  appeal  to  the  human  emotions. 

Contrast  the  basis  of  all  attention.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  salesman  cannot  hope  to  get  the  prospect's  mind  upon  his 
proposition  if  he  allows  the  prospect  to  continue  with  whatever 
work  he  may  be  doing  at  the  time  of  his  call.  That  work  serves 
as  a  counterattraction,  and  no  man  can  serve  two  masters  and  do 
well  by  either.    Other  things,  such  as  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  the 
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papers  on  the  desk,  pencils,  blotters,  books,  the  curtains,  and 
even  Bomething  the  salesman  may  be  wearing  may  serve  as  coun- 
terattractions  bo  keep  his  whole  attention  from  the  proposition 

at   hand. 

It  has  been  found  through  experiment  that  in  conducting  an 
advertising  campaign  the  large  advertisements  should  come  first 
with  the  smaller  ones  following,  rather  than  vice  versa.  This  is 
because  the  large  one,  through  contrast,  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  reader  and  acquaints  him  with  the  proposition.  Then,  when 
the  smaller  ones  come  along,  they  are  more  easily  understood, 
recognized,  and  identified  through  association  with  the  first  large 
one. 

All  distractions  are  purely  relative,  however,  for  if  what  the 
salesman  has  to  say  is  important  enough,  or  if  the  way  he  says 
it  or  presents  his  proposition  is  convincing  enough,  the  contrast 
that  he  will  create  between  his  goods  and  other  things  will  be  so 
great  that  those  other  things  will  form  but  a  hazy  background 
or  will  not  be  noticed  at  all.  Intensity  of  sensation  is  also  only 
a  matter  of  degree,  for  those  things  which  create  but  little  sensa- 
tion are  not  strong  enough  stimuli  to  attract  and  hold  attention. 
The  contrast  between  strong  and  weak  sensations  is  the  important 
point  to  be  considered.  That  is  the  reason  why  salesmen  en- 
deavor to  create  strong  or  intense  sensations,  thus  hoping  to  get 
the  prospect's  undivided  attention  upon  the  proposition  or  busi- 
ness at  hand.  A  thing  is  easy  because  something  else  is  hard. 
Here,  again,  the  terms  are  only  comparative.  What  seems  easy 
to  one  person  may  be  very  difficult  to  another,  and  for  this  reason 
a  salesman's  talk  must  be  adapted  to  the  person  being  inter- 
viewed. If  the  prospect  is  one  who  understands  the  intricacies 
of  the  product  or  proposition,  the  salesman's  talk  can  be  technical 
and  detailed. 

This  point  may  be  most  easily  illustrated  by  the  salesman  of 
life  insurance.  If  the  man  he  is  interviewing  is  very  familiar  with 
life  insurance  and  has  considerable  already,  the  talk  should  be 
along  the  more  scientific  lines  underlying  the  business.  This 
man  knows  the  difference  between  an  annuity  and  a  straight  life 
policy,  the  difference  between  the  "paid-up  policy  value"  and  the 
"cash  surrender  value."  He  knows  what  is  meant  by  a  maturity 
date  and  "automatic  extended  insurance."  But  the  man  who 
knows  nothing  of  life  insurance  must  be  approached  and  inter- 
viewed in  an  entirely  different  manner,  because  if  the  agent  starts 
in  to  talk  to  him  as  he  did  the  former  client,  the  sale  would  have 
little  opportunity  of  being  closed,  for  the  agent  would  be  "talking 
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over  his  head."  The  principle  upon  which  the  repetition  idea 
is  based  is  the  absence  of  contrast.  When  it  is  impractical  or  im- 
possible to  get  contrast  in  order  to  win  attention,  most  salesmen 
must  resort  to  repetition  to  make  an  impression. 

With  intensity  of  feelings  we  have  another  term  which  implies 
relativity.  If  the  feeling  of  emotion  is  strong,  attention  is  con- 
centrated, but  if  it  is  weak,  there  may  be  no  attention  present  at 
all. 

As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  we  see  that  all  of  the  attention 
principles  are  based  upon  the  relativity  of  things,  the  greater  the 
difference  between  associated  objects  or  situations,  the  greater 
the  contrast,  and  the  greater  the  contrast,  the  greater  the  atten- 
tion value. 

Other  forms  of  contrast.  There  are  other  forms  of  contrast 
which  might  be  mentioned  advantageously  at  this  point.  Take 
change,  for  instance.  This  may  be  seen  in  a  number  of  ways,  as 
in  the  man  who  invariably  moves  slowly  and  deliberately. 
Everyone  sits  up  and  takes  notice  when  they  see  that  man  in  a 
hurry.  Things  which  move  slowly  are  hardly  noticed  by  the 
majority;  for  the  contrast  formed  between  them  and  the  back- 
ground is  not  in  great  enough  contrast.  This  is  the  reason  that 
motion  fascinates  most  people.  The  hour  hand  of  the  clock 
seems  to  be  absolutely  quiet ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  minute  hand, 
and  yet  the  latter  moves  sixty  times  faster  than  the  former.  But 
the  second  hand  has  a  very  perceptible  movement,  because  it  goes 
round  sixty  times  faster  than  the  minute  hand.  A  hunter  in  the 
woods  can  walk  right  up  to  an  animal  without  seeing  it  until  it 
moves,  but  the  second  it  moves  it  catches  his  eye. 

Primitive  man  was  keenly  aware  of  everything  which  moved  ; 
for  his  very  life  depended  upon  his  alertness  in  detecting  the 
movements  of  hidden  enemies.  Things  which  move  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  our  minds  attract  our  "normal"  attention,  those 
which  move  more  slowly  enter  the  mind  more  reluctantly,  and 
those  which  move  very  rapidly,  as  lightning,  even  startle  us  into 
attention.  Here  is  contrast  of  motion.  It  seems  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  to  concentrate  one's  mind  upon  things  which 
move  or  progress,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  our  attention 
upon  an  inanimate,  immovable,  and  simple  object  for  more  than 
a  very  few  seconds. 

And  yet  even  things  which  have  motion  get  monotonous  after 
a  time.  When  some  people  have  difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep  at 
night,  they  begin  to  count  sheep  jumping  over  a  fence,  or  to 
picture  a  babbling  brook  flowing  down  over  the  rocks.    Why  is  it 
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that  there  is  monotony  in  some  forms  of  motion?  To  use  Profes- 
sor II.  D.  Kit  son's  analogy:  "The  mind  is  in  constant  motion  and 
only  those  things  which  get  into  the  center  of  the  mental  stream 
demand  the  whole  attention  of  the  person,  but  even  then  the 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  hold  an  object  in  the  center 
for  longer  than  an  instant.  Motion  serves  to  make  re-entries  into 
the  mind  possible;  if  that  motion  is  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of 
the  mind,  it  becomes  monotonous;  if  faster  than  the  mind,  it 
loads  and  the  mind  follows  in  an  attempt  to  catch  up."  When 
the  mind  has  once  caught  up,  interest  immediately  begins  to  lag 
again.  The  good  salesman  will  lead  his  prospect  along  in  a  merry 
chase,  using  imagination  in  the  form  of  suggestion,  throwing  in 
reason  here  and  there,  citing  a  case  to  his  advantage  now  and  then, 
and  leading  up  to  a  climax  just  as  the  good  story  book  or  drama 
will,  holding  the  attention  of  the  onlooker  until  that  part  of  the 
plot  where  the  hero  and  heroine  say  goodbye,  or  where  they  are  to 
start  life  together  and  "live  happily  ever  after/'  the  close.  In 
the  sale,  that  point  will  be  the  place  where  the  salesman  is  put- 
ting  his  samples  in  his  bag,  or  his  hat  on  his  head,  or  holding  out 
his  hand  to  his  customer  bidding  him  goodbye  until  his  next  visit. 
The  sale  will  have  been  closed  and  the  signed  order  in  the  sale- 
man's  pocket.  Then  the  buyer  will  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  de- 
livery of  the  goods  with  pleasure  and  anticipation. 

Uniqueness  the  keynote.  The  keynote  of  this  idea,  it  might 
be  added,  is  difference.  The  man  who  is  different,  who  acts  dif- 
ferently, who  talks  in  a  different  way,  who  sells  in  a  different  way, 
invariably  gets  attention.  This  way,  however,  must  be  good, 
or  that  same  difference  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  pros- 
pect will  be  the  pitfall  into  which  the  salesman  himself  will  tum- 
ble. The  man  who  has  a  bad  habit  of  stuttering  will  invariably 
be  remembered,  even  though  this  "difference"  may  not  be  an 
advantageous  one. 

Dr.  Daniel  Starch  mentions  the  following  principles  governing 
attention: 

A.  Mechanical,  external,  or  objective  factors: 

1.  The  law  of  magnitude  or  intensity. 

2.  The  law  of  isolation  or  counterattraction. 

3.  The  law  of  motion  or  suggested  motion. 

4.  The  law  of  contrast. 

B.  Mental,  internal,  or  subjective  factors: 

1.  Effect  of  present  mental  attitude  or  "set." 

2.  Effect  of  previous  experience  or  training. 

3.  Effect  of  inborn  or  instinctive  interests. 
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A  careful  analysis  of  these  laws,  however,  brings  us  right  back 
to  the  relativity  of  things.  Magnitude  is  a  comparative  term, 
as  are  counterattraction  and  motion,  all  based  upon  the  degree  of 
contrast  formed  in  the  grouping  of  objects.  Size  is  a  term  which 
may  mean  much,  or  nothing.  What  is  large  to  some  people  may 
be  infinitesimally  small  to  others,  depending  on  point  of  view  and 
past  experience.  With  counterattraction,  if  sufficient  contrast 
is  present,  the  surroundings  cannot  serve  to  counterattract,  they 
act  only  as  a  background.  It  is  only  when  contrast  is  absent 
that  counterattractions  must  be  taken  seriously.  Novel  combina- 
tions of  familiar  objects  cause  contrast  by  setting.  Usual  versus 
unusual,  and  familiar  versus  unfamiliar  are  both  forms  of  con- 
trast through  association.  Motion  is  also  comparative;  some- 
thing moves  fast  or  slow  according  to  the  subjective  idea  as 
brought  out  through  previous  experience.  What  the  motorist 
considers  slow,  the  police  call  fast,  and  probably  an  automobile 
racer  would  call  "snaillike."  In  other  words,  things  to  which 
people  are  accustomed  seem  to  constitute  the  natural  order  of 
things ;  but  when  something  comes  along  that  is  unusual  and  out 
of  the  ordinary,  it  is  noticed  because  it  is  unusual  and  because 
they  are  unaccustomed  to  it.  Consequently  they  begin  to  com- 
pare it  with  what  they  are  used  to  and  see  the  difference;  this  is 
contrast ,  and  contrast  is  noticeable  because  it  is  different. 

Opening  with  a  question.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
a  simple  question  is  a  good  way  to  get  attention.  Like  the  ques- 
tion used  in  the  heading  of  an  advertisement,  it  should  be  relevant 
and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject;  if  it  has  not,  the  pros- 
pect will  feel  (after  the  true  nature  of  the  salesman's  business  has 
been  discovered)  that  he  has  been  tricked  into  attention  and  an 
immediate  dislike  or  distaste  is  created  for  the  salesman  and  his 
proposition.  When  a  question  is  used  as  the  "lead,"  the  salesman 
must  be  mighty  certain  that  he  can  answer  that  question  himself, 
and  in  a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  prospect.  Some  very 
pertinent  questions  can  be  asked  about  most  products  which  seem 
at  first  rather  foolish  or  silly,  but  when  tied  up  with  what  follows, 
they  sound  very  logical.  These  serve  as  very  strong  attention- 
getting  devices  and  can  be  used  at  times,  but  the  salesman  must 
be  pretty  sure  of  himself  and  his  prospect  before  he  can  success- 
fully employ  some  of  the  more  extreme  ones. 

Make  openings  unique.  The  following,  taken  from  Sales 
Management,  is  an  example  of  an  opening  which  was  bound  to 
fail: 

"Another  thing  I  have  noticed  about  a  good  many  salesmen 
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is  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  geared  up  properly. 
The  other  day,  I  was  standing  talking  to  a  furniture  dealer  in  a 
small  town  outside  of  Omaha.  A  salesman  from  one  of  the  mat- 
tress companies  came  in,  and,  after  telling  the  dealer  who  he 
was,  explained  that  his  company  had  just  reduced  their  prices 
and,  as  he  was  in  the  vicinity,  he  thought  he  would  drop  in  and 
sec  if  the  dealer  didn't  want  to  give  him  an  order.  Of  course 
the  dealer  did— not.  That  line  of  talk  never  would  make  any 
dealer  want  to  give  anyone  an  order.  It  made  him  want  to  tear 
Ins  hair  and  scream.  Here  he  was  with  several  hundred  dollars 
stuck  in  mattresses,  and  prices  coming  down.  Did  he  want  to 
order  some  more?    Some  approach! 

"Now  what  the  salesman  ought  to  have  done  was  to  have 
worked  out,  in  advance,  some  plan  for  selling  a  carload  of  mat- 
tresses in  that  county.  It  would  not  be  an  impossibility  by  any 
means  to  have  done  this.  Then  the  salesman  could  have  walked 
into  the  store  and  said,  'I  have  just  worked  out  a  plan  for  selling 
a  carload  of  mattresses  to  the  folks  hereabout,  and  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  about  it,  if  you  care  to  hear  it/  Would  he  care  to 
hear  it?    Why,  say,  you  couldn't  keep  him  from  hearing  it. 

"This  reminds  me  of  another  point  that  has  spoiled  many  an 
otherwise  good  approach,  and  that  is  talking  in  small  terms.  It 
is  much  harder  to  interest  a  man  in  the  sale  of  a  few  dozen  than 
in  the  sale  of  a  few  cases.  By  talking  in  big  figures,  you  startle 
the  man  out  of  his  complacentness.  You  make  him  feel  like  a 
piker.  And  at  the  same  time  you  flatter  him.  It  makes  him 
feel  that  you  feel  he  is  a  'big'  businessman,  and  you  make  it  hard 
for  him  to  drop  down  to  small  figures.  So  I  have  always  made  it 
a  rule  to  talk  in  terms  of  at  least  twice  what  I  figure  the  man  will 
want  to  buy.     It  is  so  much  easier  to  come  down  than  to  go  up." 

The  question  as  an  opener.  Mr.  C.  C.  Casey,  writing  in 
Printers'  Ink,  says,  "The  best  salesman  is  the  one  who  uses  the 
most  salesmanship  while  seeming  to  use  the  least  salesmanship. 
That  is  why  a  little  question  often  sells  more  goods  than  a  big 
argument."  He  cites  the  case  of  the  salesman  of  a  proposition 
generally  presented  to  executives,  but  which  sometimes  has  to  be 
presented  to  individual  office  workers  either  as  a  means  of  getting 
past  them  to  the  boss  or  as  a  means  of  getting  them  to  use  the 
proposition  after  the  boss  has  0.  K.'d  it.  The  question  usually 
asked  is,  "How  would  you  like  to  get  your  pay  raised?"  Any 
man  can  test  the  power  of  that  question  by  addressing  the  ques- 
tion to  himself. 

The  floor-covering  salesman  entered  the  office  of  an  executive 
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of  one  of  the  large  department  stores  in  Boston  one  day  and 
addressed  him  with  this  question,  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Williams? 
Have  you  stumbled  over  the  corner  of  your  rug  lately?''  This 
approach  certainly  got  Mr.  Williams'  attention  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  sale  of  a  special  type  of  rug  which  the  salesman  said 
"was  just  suited  to  this  type  of  office." 

The  insurance  salesman  has  probably  used  the  question  form 
of  approach  longer  than  any  other  salesman.  He  invariably 
starts  out  with  some  staggering  question  like  "Where  do  you  ex- 
pect to  go  when  you  die?"  or  "Who  will  pay  the  'wife's'  rent  if 
you  should  pass  on  suddenly?"  or  "Can  you  save  enough  money 
at  your  present  salary  to  keep  you  at  your  present  standard  of 
living  after  you  get  to  be  65  years  old?"  or  "If  you  were  perma- 
nently injured  in  an  automobile  accident  tomorrow,  would  your 
wife  and  boy  have  to  go  to  work  to  support  you?"  Yes,  they 
are  all  staggering  questions,  and  often  can  be  used  very  effectively 
to  get  one's  attention  because  of  their  powerful  suggestions.  Mr. 
William  Maxwell,  in  his  book,  Salesmanship,  mentions  the  use  of 
questions  as  entering  wedges  in  the  following  way:  "You  haven't 
properly  analyzed  your  goods  if  you  can't  frame  an  inoffensive, 
attention-getting  question  for  use  in  your  approach." 

On  making  the  approach,  a  salesman  should  always  try  to  adapt 
his  introductory  remarks  to  the  prospect  and  his  environment. 
In  this  connection  one  author  says : 

"In  calling  on  small-town  buyers,  however,  different  tactics 
are  advisable.  The  small-town  dealer  is  a  sociable  sort  of  fellow, 
and,  if  you  try  to  rush  him,  he  becomes  suspicious.  He  is  skep- 
tical of  these  city  salesmen.  It  is  this  difference  in  R.  P.  M.  be- 
tween small-town  and  city  dealers  that  explains  why  so  many 
salesmen,  who  are  expert  when  it  comes  to  selling  on  'Broadway' 
and  on  'State  Street,'  fall  down  miserably  when  you  put  them  on 
'Main  Street.'  I  have  heard  of  a  good  many  plans  to  use  in  ap- 
proaching the  small-town  buyer,  but  the  best  one  I  have  ever 
found  is  to  get  some  local  point  of  contact. 

"Years  ago  I  used  to  sell  rubber  boots  in  southern  Indiana. 
I  was  calling  on  the  general  stores  and  small-town  merchants. 
My  first  stop  in  town  was  the  local  newspaper  office,  where  a 
Pittsburgh  stogy,  tactfully  presented,  usually  secured  for  you  a 
good  supply  of  local  information.  Probably  at  a  meeting  of  the 
village  fathers  the  night  before  it  was  decided  to  pave  Main 
Street.  Of  course,  my  dealer  friend  naturally  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  plan;  so  I  would  start  out  by  referring  to  the 
progressive  spirit  the  town  was  showing  as  evidenced  by  the  de- 
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cision  to  pave  Main  Street,  Then  I  would  recall  some  other  town 
where  Main  Street  has  been  paved,  and  my  customer  there  had 
increased  his  business  nearly  thirty  per  cent  the  following  year. 
Of  course,  the  merchant  was  very  pleased  to  receive  this  informa- 
fcion.  li  had  a  pleasant  sound  like  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  on 
the  cash  register.  And  it  put  him  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  to 
hear  the  resl  of  the  story." 

Where  to  begin.  The  question  usually  arises  in  the  minds  of 
salesmen  as  to  where  in  the  sales  talk  or  canvass  to  begin.  When 
the  product  is  unknown,  it  is  evident  that  the  start  must  be  made 
at  the  beginning  and  the  proposition  outlined  in  its  entirety,  de- 
pending, of  course,  upon  the  wants  of  the  prospect.  But  when 
5ie  product  has  been  widely  advertised  and  people  know  some- 
thing about  it,  the  salesman  may  find  out  where  to  begin  by  ask- 
ing a  few  questions  to  determine  just  what  knowledge  the  par- 
ticular prospect  already  has  concerning  it;  for  to  rehearse  things 
already  known  is  very  boresome  to  the  listener  and  injurious  to 
the  salesman's  interest.  What  the  prospect  wants  is  new  or 
added  information. 

In  retail  selling  the  place  to  begin  has  considerable  importance; 
for  a  salesman  who  stops  to  explain  to  a  buyer  of  a  handkerchief 
how  the  product  has  hemmed  or  about  the  materials  from  which 
it  was  made  would  create  anything  but  good  feeling  and  "cus- 
tomership"  on  the  part  of  the  buyer. 

To  find  the  right  starting  point  in  a  sale  some  salesmen  ask 
the  question,  "Is  there  any  particular  feature  about  this  that 
you  would  like  explained  first?"  or  "You  have  used  a  vacuum 
cleaner  before,  haven't  you,  madam?"  or  "What  makes  of  cars 
are  you  familiar  with  and  what  makes  have  you  driven?"  In 
this  way  they  induce  the  prospect  to  talk  and  in  that  manner 
find  out  what  they  know  and  often  the  points  they  are  looking 
for  in  that  particular  article.  Thus  they  save  valuable  time 
and  energy  and  many  a  sale  by  not  telling  a  person  what  he  al- 
ready knows. 

Start  slowly  and  convincingly.  It  might  be  suggested  at  this 
point  that  one  cannot  gain  a  prospect's  attention  by  talking 
fast  or  loud.  Such  an  attempt  serves  only  to  confuse  him  and  to 
direct  his  attention  back  to  the  salesman  rather  than  to  his  prop- 
osition. It  is  easy  to  see  this  theory  work  out  in  practice,  by 
saying  something  slowly  and  in  a  very  low  voice  and  seeing  how 
those  around  the  speaker  will  stretch  their  necks  to  catch  every 
word  that  is  being  said. 
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If  a  customer  mispronounces  a  certain  word  while  he  is  talking 
with  you  concerning  your  line,  and  in  your  answer  you  pronounce 
it  differently,  that  mistake  may  lose  the  sale;  for  he  will  think 
you  are  trying  to  correct  his  pronunciation  and  will  resent  it. 

In  transferring  attention  from  the  salesman  to  the  proposition, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  transition  must  not  be  too 
abrupt.  The  prospect  cannot  be  started  off  at  full  speed,  for 
the  chances  are  good  that  the  sudden  change  would  be  resented 
and  a  "no  sale"  registered.  The  simplest  way  of  transferring 
attention  from  the  salesman  to  the  product  seems  to  be  to  place 
something,  such  as  a  part,  or  a  sample  of  the  product  itself,  or 
the  advertising  campaign,  or  some  form  of  dealer  help,  in  front 
of  the  prospect  for  him  to  concentrate  his  attention  on,  and  to 
follow  this  with  some  statement  about  it  that  will  arouse  the 
prospect's  interest.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  statement 
should  be  made  in  a  low  voice  and  with  an  easy  manner  in  order 
not  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  prospect  away  from  the  article 
and  to  the  salesman  again,  but  not  in  too  clever  or  "smooth"  a 
manner.  At  this  point  in  the  sale  it  is  very  unwise  to  make  any 
extraordinary  claims  or  sweeping  statements,  even  though  they 
may  be  very  true;  for  they  are  apt  to  inject  the  germ  of  suspicion 
into  the  mind  of  the  prospect.  It  is  much  better  to  be  too  con- 
servative at  this  point  rather  than  to  have  a  prospect  continually 
looking  for  something  shady  or  out  of  the  way  in  the  product, 
the  company,  or  the  salesman's  methods  of  doing  business.  The 
conversation  may  be  opened  in  several  ways ;  one  is  the  question 
device,  which  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length.  And 
Mr.  William  Maxwell's  plan,  in  his  The  Training  of  a  Salesman, 
certainly  deserves  quotation : 

"Suppose  you  are  selling  saws.  If  they  are  high-priced  saws, 
ask  this  question  the  instant  you  can  get  your  man  to  look  you 
in  the  eye,  'Have  you  an  organization  that  can  sell  a  very  high- 
grade  saw?'  There  is  no  possible  answer  he  can  make  which  will 
put  you  on  the  defensive  until  he  yields  you  his  attention  and  in- 
vites you  to  talk,  which  is  what  you  are  there  for.  Let  us  con- 
struct a  few  answers  a  buyer  might  make  to  such  a  question : 

(i) 

"Buyer:  We're  doing  it  now. 

"Salesman:  I  guess  I  don't  make  clear  to  you  the  kind  of  a 
saw  I  mean. 

"Buyer:  Well,  what  kind  do  you  mean? 
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(2) 

"Buyer:  We  are  handling  the  best  saw  on  the  market  now. 
"Salesman  :  I'm  talking  about  a  different  kind  of  a  saw. 
"Buyer:  What  kind  are  you  talking  about? 

(3) 

"Buyer:  What  we've  got  satisfies  us. 

"Salesman  :  But  could  your  organization  sell  a  high-grade  saw? 
(Which  brings  the  buyer  back  to  where  he  was  in  the  first  place.) 

"The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a  man  who  sells  prints  to 
shirtwaist  manufacturers.  He  said,  as  nearly  every  salesman 
will  say,  'My  line  is  different  from  any  other/  He  also  said, 
'There  is  no  question  I  could  ask  a  manufacturer  of  shirtwaists, 
except  to  request  him  to  look  at  my  samples/ 

"I  asked  him  to  name  the  chief  talking  points  about  his  goods. 
'The  prettiest  Parisian  patterns  in  advance  of  competitors/  he 
replied. 

"Then  I  suggested,  'Suppose  you  said  to  the  manufacturer, 
"Have  you  any  trade  that  would  appreciate  a  pattern  that  is  a 
positive  craze  in  Paris  right  now,  not  yesterday,  but  today?" 
What  would  the  manufacturer  say  to  that?' 

"  '  "Why,"  he'd  say,  "Let's  see  it," '  was  the  answer. 

"  'Isn't  that  what  you'd  want  him  to  say?'  I  inquired. 

"  'Gee !     I  guess  that's  right/  " 

Thus  it  is  possible  so  to  phrase  a  question  that  the  prospect 
will  invariably  want  the  salesman  to  explain  to  him  just  what 
he  means  by  it;  and  this  is  just  what  the  salesman  wants  him 
to  do,  to  give  him  a  chance  to  talk  at  a  time  when  his  undivided 
attention  can  be  obtained. 

Appealing  to  curiosity.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to 
arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  prospective  buyer,  but  when  possible, 
it  is  a  good  form  of  attention-getting  device.  Curiosity  is  strong 
in  all  human  beings,  and  therefore  its  appeal  is  powerful.  The 
salesman  selling  gum-tape  machines  carried  a  poorly  wrapped 
bundle  in  to  a  storekeeper  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  way 
it  was  done  up.  This  immediately  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the 
man,  and  he  immediately  began  asking  questions  about  it,  where- 
upon the  salesman  opened  his  bag  and  demonstrated  how  much 
easier,  how  much  quicker,  and  how  much  more  efficient  was  the 
use  of  tape  in  wrapping  bundles.     The  tire  salesman  often  utilizes 
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this  method  by  handing  the  prospective  buyer  a  cross  section  of 
the  tire  or  a  book  on  tire  construction,  asking  the  prospect  how 
he  likes  that  way  of  showing  merchandise.  Invariably  the  mer- 
chant will  finger  over  the  booklet,  handle  the  section  of  tire,  and 
ask  some  question  about  it  which  gives  the  salesman  the  oppor- 
tunity he  is  looking  for.  The  insurance  salesman  applies  the 
curiosity  appeal  by  giving  the  prospective  buyer  a  sample  policy, 
which  he  has  made  out  beforehand,  adapted  to  the  particular  need 
of  the  individual. 

One  salesman  for  a  carton  manufacturer  arranged  his  samples 
in  such  a  way  that  the  smallest  size  just  fitted  into  the  next  larger 
size  and  so  on  until  he  had  about  eight  cartons  compactly  fitted 
within  one  another.  This  he  handed  to  the  prospect  with  the 
remark,  "That's  a  pretty  good  way  of  putting  up  your  goods." 
Whereupon  the  prospective  buyer  opened  the  larger  box  only  to 
find  a  smaller  one  inside  and  as  he  continued  to  investigate  his 
curiosity  became  keener  and  keener  to  find  out  what  it  was  all 
about.  The  salesman  then  had  an  opportunity  to  describe  the 
various  features  and  points  of  interest  of  his  product. 

The  dramatic  approach.  It  is  not  considered  a  very  good 
opening  to  walk  into  a  prospect's  office  and  say,  "Good  morning 
Mr.  Blank.  I  am  Mr.  Jones,  representing  the  X  Y  Z  Manufac- 
turing Company.  I  have  an  article  here  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  interested  in."  There  is  no  contrast  or  difference  present 
in  this  type  of  approach ;  for  it  is  one  that  has  been  employed  for 
years  by  salesmen  and  therefore  is  very  uninteresting.  It  is  not 
dynamic.  The  salesman  of  a  lamp  chimney  company  used  a 
dramatic  means  of  gaining  attention  by  taking  a  lamp  chimney 
from  his  bag  and  rolling  it  across  the  floor  and  up  against  the 
wall  just  after  he  got  inside  the  door.  The  prospective  customer, 
seeing  this  fragile  article  bring  up  against  the  wall,  would  hold 
his  breath  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  it  break.  Thus  undi- 
vided attention  was  gained.  A  salesman  for  an  unbreakable 
vacuum  bottle  utilized  the  dramatic  means  of  approach  in  a 
similar  way.  He  entered  the  prospect's  office  with  a  bottle  under 
his  arm,  and  noticing  that  the  prospect  was  busy  as  he  entered, 
set  it  on  his  desk  near  his  elbow  so  that  he  could  not  help  but 
notice  what  it  was  and  then  carelessly  but  intentionally  hit  the 
bottle  with  his  overcoat  in  such  a  way  that  it  went  bounding  to 
the  floor,  frightening  Mr.  Prospect,  and  causing  him  to  make  a 
grab  to  save  the  apparently  fragile  article.  The  bottle  just 
bounced  up  and  down  a  few  times,  the  salesman  laughed,  and 
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picked  up  the  bottle  with  these  words,  "Don't  worry  about  that 
bottle ;  it  won't  break.  It  is  one  of  the  new  unbreakable  vacuum 
bottles  which  I  brought  in  to  show  you." 

A  great  many  goods  are  not  very  well  adapted  to  such  dramatic 
means  of  getting  undivided  attention,  but  a  resourceful  salesman 
can  usually  find  some  feature  about  his  goods  that  can  be  utilized 
in  this  manner.  The  tire  salesman  starts  stretching  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  his  tire.  The  hosiery  salesman  uses  a  nail  file  to  run  up 
the  leg  of  a  silk  stocking  in  order  to  show  the  strength  of  the 
material  out  of  which  it  is  made. 

The  method  of  presentation  is  very  important,  particularly 
when  the  salesman  has  an  article  adapted  to  demonstration,  or 
one  which  may  be  introduced  in  some  novel  or  unusual  manner 
or  setting.  Some  authors  call  this  presentation  dramatization, 
but,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  merely  finding  something  with  novel 
associations  or  doing  something  in  an  unusual  way  in  order  to 
create  an  impression  upon  the  customer.  Going  back  to  funda- 
mentals, we  find  that  what  some  call  dramatization  is  merely  tak- 
ing advantage  of  one  of  the  many  forms  of  contrast  already  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter.  The  term  dramatization  is  used  to  cover 
anything  which  the  salesman  does  or  says  which  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  is,  hence,  a  very  broad  and  inclusive  term. 

The  value  of  the  dramatic  method  is  that  it 

1.  Gets  attention. 

2.  Is  convincing. 

3.  Is  easily  remembered. 

4.  Crystallizes  ideas. 

However,  the  demonstration  must  be  interesting  to  the  cus- 
tomer, and  not  be  smart  or  trite. 

Having  the  prospect  sell  himself.  The  ideal  way  to  sell  is  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  the  prospective  customer  will  sell 
himself.  A  lot  of  satisfaction  may  be  had  in  handing  a  prospect 
a  number  of  good  samples  or  in  describing  in  detail  an  advertising 
plan,  but  the  idea  behind  all  these  methods  is  to  draw  him  into 
conversation  and  get  him  to  ask  questions.  It  is  a  common  fault 
among  salesmen  that  they  talk  too  much  and  do  not  allow  their 
prospects  to  talk  enough.  The  probable  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  salesman  is  afraid  that  the  prospect  will  sidetrack  him  and 
lead  the  conversation  into  lines  which  are  not  pertinent  to  the 
former's  best  interests.  Many  a  salesman  has  spent  a  whole 
morning  listening  to  a  story  of  the  prospect's  experience  with  com- 
peting goods.  If  the  salesman  sees  that  the  prospect  has  an  in- 
clination to  talk  about  something  else,  it  is  often  advisable  to 
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draw  his  attention  to  some  other  point  of  interest,  such  as  a  par- 
ticularly attractive  car  on  the  street,  something  in  his  office,  or 
some  news  in  the  daily  paper,  thereby  obtaining  control  of  the 
conversation  again  and  leading  back  into  his  sales  talk.  The 
salesman  should  always  remember  that  he  must  direct  the  inter- 
view and  also  the  way  in  which  the  customer  participates  in  the 
sale. 

All  businessmen  are  interested  in  themselves  and  their  business. 
For  this  reason  it  is  especially  advisable  for  the  salesman  to  talk 
of  his  proposition  from  the  prospect's  point  of  view,  showing  how 
he  can  benefit  by  the  purchase  in  various  ways.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  paint  vivid  pictures  in  his  mind  of  what  the  article 
will  do  for  him,  how  nice  it  would  be  to  take  a  ride  on  a  cool  sum- 
mer evening  in  some  particular  make  of  car  without  any  possi- 
bility of  tire  trouble,  because  of  a  certain  brand  of  tire.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  "you"  attitude,  and  it  can  be  obtained  in  in- 
numerable ways.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  to  in- 
fluence a  man  to  buy  rather  than  sell  him  is  merely  observing  the 
modern  principle  in  sales  success;  get  him  to  accept  your  point 
of  view  without  making  him  aware  of  the  process. 

The  presence  of  a  third  party.  According  to  John  Alf ord 
Stevenson,  "The  presence  of  a  third  party  at  an  interview  creates 
an  unfavorable  situation  which  a  salesman  should  try  to  avoid. 
Ordinarily  a  prospect  will  not  talk  freely  in  the  presence  of 
another  person,  and,  as  a  professional  interviewer  has  said,  'The 
gallery  is  fatal/ 

"If  you  find  a  third  person  in  the  prospect's  office,  say,  'Oh,  I 
did  not  know  you  were  busy.  When  would  you  be  able  to  see 
me?"  In  such  circumstances  very  often  the  third  person  will 
leave,  or  you  can  make  an  appointment  for  another  interview, 
when  you  can  talk  to  the  prospect  alone." 

Reattracting  attention.  Very  often  the  salesman  finds,  after 
he  has  been  talking  for  a  while,  that  the  prospect  is  not  listening. 
There  seems  to  be  some  other  matter  that  is  competing  for  his 
attention,  and  he  is  thinking  more  about  this  something  else  than 
about  what  the  salesman  is  saying.  Here  the  salesman  must 
redirect  his  attention  to  the  proposition  at  hand  by  some  question, 
as  "Do  you  like  this  feature,  Mr.  Blank?"  If  the  answer  is 
"Yes,"  the  salesman  can  continue  with  his  talk,  injecting  a  ques- 
tion now  and  then  to  keep  the  prospect's  mind  from  wandering. 
But  if  the  answer  is  "No,"  the  salesman  can  come  back  with  "Why 
not?"  and  thereby  immediately  put  him  on  the  defensive;  he  has 
his  attention,  too. 
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Lead  pencil  selling.  One  of  the  cleverest  means  not  only  of 
attracting  attention  at  the  start  of  the  interview,  but  also  of 
reattraoting  a  "wavering"  one  during  the  presentation  is  what 
is  known  as  "lead  pencil  selling."  The  manufacturer's  repre- 
sentative uses  this  method  constantly  whenever  he  finds  atten- 
tion dipping  or  the  likelihood  of  superficial  interruptions.  The 
salesmen  for  one  of  the  large  soap  companies  utilize  this  method 
constantly,  and  if  a  person  happens  into  a  grocery  when  one  of 
these  salesmen  is  calling,  he  will  notice  him  move  over  to  the 
roll  of  wrapping  paper,  tear  off  a  fairly  large  sheet,  and  reach  for 
Ins  pencil.  All  these  movements  are  attention  compelling;  they 
draw  the  dealer's  eye  and  hold  it  closely  while  the  salesman  ex- 
plains the  "deal"  he  is  selling  and  proves  in  dollars  and  cents 
how  the  merchant  can  benefit  by  it.  The  figures  this  salesman 
makes  are  large  and  clearly  read,  and  the  deal  is  much  more  fas- 
cinating after  this  visual  explanation  then  when  conveyed  by 
the  oral  method.  Every  good  salesman  should  develop  some 
visual  method  of  explanation  for  his  proposition  because  it  works 
wonders. 

Example  of  approach.  The  following  example  of  a  good  ap- 
proach is  taken  from  the  N.  C.  R.  Salesman,  a  publication  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company: 

"Have  a  fixed  idea  for  the  approach.  A  salesman  should 
adapt  himself  to  his  prospect.  At  the  same  time  he  should  have 
a  definite  idea  of  what  he  wants  to  accomplish.  The  purpose  of 
your  call  is  to  investigate  the  merchant's  method  of  handling  his 
transactions,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  if  you  can  be  of  help  to 
him.  A  good  way  to  open  up  the  subject  is  to  say,  'When  the  men 
were  drafted  into  the  army,  they  were  examined  by  doctors. 
Many  of  them  learned  to  their  surprise  that  they  had  weaknesses 
in  the  physical  system  that  would  shorten  their  lives  if  not  cor- 
rected. This  examination  was  a  good  thing  for  the  men.  Just 
so  is  it  a  good  thing  for  merchants  occasionally  to  analyze  the 
business  systems  upon  which  they  are  depending  to  get  their 
profits.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  discuss  with  you  your 
store  system  to  see  whether  there  are  ways  in  which  you  could 
lose  money  without  your  knowledge.  Our  company  has  spent 
over  37  years  studying  store  systems.  Personally  I  visit  many 
merchants  every  year,  and  I  am  constantly  learning  by  discussing 
store  methods  with  them.  I  am  sure  that  an  exchange  of  ideas 
will  be  to  our  mutual  advantage.'  Another  method  is  to  say, 
'Mr.  Merchant,  I  want  to  ask  you  rather  a  serious  question.     Do 
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you  feel  that  you  are  getting  all  that  you  should  out  of  the  busi- 
ness? I  mean,  are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  getting  the  return 
that  you  are  entitled  to  on  the  investment  you  have  made  here? 
I  have  no  idea,  of  course,  how  much  money  you  have  put  into 
this  business;  but  I  can  see  that  you  are  carrying  a  large  stock 
of  goods,  that  you  are  conducting  an  up-to-date  store,  that  you 
employ  several  clerks,  and  I  presume  you  are  putting  in  con- 
siderable of  your  time  also.  You  say  that  you  feel  you  are  getting 
the  amount  of  money  you  should  out  of  the  business.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Merchant,  why  you  feel  this  way?  Do  you 
attribute  it  to  your  method  of  handling  your  business,  or  do  you 
believe  it  is  due  to  the  carefulness  and  accuracy  of  your  clerks? 

"  'You  say  you  attribute  it  to  both  these  factors.  I  have  called 
upon  quite  a  number  of  these  merchants,  but  you  are  the  first  to 
put  the  matter  up  in  just  this  way.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  show  me  how  your  system  operates.  An  exchange  of  ideas 
might  be  helpful  to  both  of  us.J  (This  gives  the  salesman  a 
chance  to  find  out  things  necessary  in  analyzing  any  store  sys- 
tem; for  example,  the  number  of  employees,  and  the  method  of 
handling  various  transactions.) 

"After  securing  this  information,  say  to  the  merchant,  'Of 
course  you  are  satisfied  with  what  you  have  until  you  see  some- 
thing better.  You  will  agree  we  have  a  real  job  on  our  hands  to 
figure  out  something  better,  something  which  will  put  more  of 
your  dollars  into  the  bank.  I  don't  know  whether  we  can  do  it. 
We  don't  pretend  to  know  how  to  run  your  business.  However, 
if  there  were  a  better  way  of  accomplishing  the  results  which  you 
are  now  getting  by  the  use  of  lead  pencil,  rubber  stamps,  and 
other  means,  and  if  you  could  do  the  work  by  machinery,  I  am 
sure  that  you  would  be  glad  to  know  how  this  could  be  done, 
wouldn't  you?' 

"Put  yourself  in  the  merchant's  place.  'Maybe  your  system 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  and  maybe  I  cannot  suggest  any  im- 
provements, but  if  I  can,  you  would  like  to  know  them,  would 
you  not?' 

"If  he  says  he  is  not  in  the  market,  say,  'I  do  not  expect  to  sell 
you  one  today;  we  have  so  many  types  that  I  cannot  tell  which 
one  to  recommend  for  you  without  knowing  your  methods.'  Let 
the  merchant  understand  that  the  nature  of  your  visit  is  to  get 
acquainted  with  him  and  to  find  out,  without  expense  to  him, 
whether  you  can  be  of  service  to  him. 

"Give  the  merchant  a  chance  to  talk,  to  unload  his  mind." 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  Upon  what  factor  does  the  degree  of  concentration  depend?  How  can 
the  sale-man  obtain  concentrated  attention? 

2.  What  IS  the  principle  of  attention-getting  stimuli? 

3.  What  is  a  stimulus?     How  is  it  applied  to  selling? 

4.  What  arc  Scott's  laws  of  attention?  Of  what  one  law  are  they  really 
just  variations?    Why? 

5.  What  is  contrast?  Illustrate  contrast  in  color,  motion,  size,  brightness, 
and  ease. 

6.  Is  the  mind  ever  at  complete  rest?  Are  there  any  methods  of  de- 
termining if  it  is  ever  resting? 

7.  In  what  ways  may  the  salesman  make  his  opening  different? 

8.  How  is  it  possible  for  the  salesman  to  reattract  attention  once  it  has 
been  lost? 

9.  How  may  a  calling  card  be  used  as  an  attention-getting  device?  In 
what  ways  should  it  not  be  used? 

10.  Should  the  salesman  always  shake  hands  with  his  prospect?     Under 
what  circumstances  should  he  do  so?    Are  there  times  when  he  should  not? 

11.  How  should  the  salesman  start  out  on  his  canvass? 

12.  How  may  a  salesman  use  the  curiosity  appeal  to  get  attention?    Illus- 
trate. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  a  dramatic  means  of  getting  attention?    How  is  it 
done? 

14.  What  is  meant  by  "lead  pencil  selling"?    What  is  there  about  it  that  is 
attention-compelling? 

15.  In  "lead  pencil  selling"  is  there  any  contrast  present?    If  so,  where? 

16.  Are    there    propositions    where    "lead    pencil    selling"    is    impractical? 
Discuss. 

17.  How  may  the  salesman  succeed  in  getting  the  prospect  to  sell  himself? 
Why  is  this  method  the  best  of  all? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  After  introducing  yourself  to  a  prospect,  you  suddenly  realize  that  he 
has  taken  a  dislike  to  you  personally  as  sometimes  happens  (a  clash  of  per- 
sonalities  I .     Discuss  in  detail  how  you  would  proceed. 

2.  Sometimes  a  salesman  will  find  himself  talking  with  a  prospect  who  is 
uneasy  and  nervous.  He  keeps  looking  out  of  the  door  of  his  office  in  an  ex- 
pectant manner  and  does  not  seem  even  to  have  heard  what  the  salesman  has 
said.  Discuss  in  detail  how  you  would  handle  the  situation  and  give  your 
reason.-. 
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3.  Contrast  is  the  basis  of  attention.  Write  a  brief  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  relativity  as  applied  to  contrast  and  attention. 

4.  There  is  a  certain  rather  prominent  educator  of  the  author's  acquaint- 
ence  who  has  a  rather  peculiar  excentricity :  whenever  he  is  invited  out  to  an 
informal  affair,  he  always  appears  in  a  dress  suit;  and  when  he  goes  to  a 
formal  party  or  function,  he  invariably  goes  in  a  business  suit.  Explain  the 
reasons  for  these  actions,  and  discuss  the  probable  motives  behind  these  pecu- 
liarities. 

5.  Follow  these  simple  directions:  Take  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil. 
Go  to  the  window  without  anything  definite  in  mind  to  look  for,  and  when 
you  arrive  there,  make  a  note  of  the  very  first  thing  that  comes  to  your  atten- 
tion; the  second;  third;  fourth;  and  fifth.  Then  stop  and  consider  each  of 
the  five  things  in  order  in  which  it  came  to  your  attention  to  determine  just 
WHY  each  forced  itself  into  your  consciousness.  What  form  of  contrast 
caused  attention?  Was  it  a  matter  of  relative  size,  color,  motion,  or  shape? 
Draw  your  conclusion  and  explain  completely. 

6.  Make  a  thorough  study  of  the  "lead  pencil"  technique  and  explain  why 
it  is  effective,  how  many  different  forms  of  contrast  are  involved,  and  where 
the  different  forms  of  contrast  come  in?    Discuss  this  technique  in  detail. 

7.  Explain  just  what  is  meant  by  having  the  prospect  sell  himself?  If 
this  can  be  done,  why  bother  with  salesmen?  What  is  the  psychology  in- 
volved, and  what  is  accomplished  by  negotiating  a  sale  in  this  manner  rather 
than  as  a  sale  in  the  usual  way? 

CASE 

THE  LON  SHIRT  COMPANY 

Salesmen  Adams  and  Brewer  represented  the  Lon  Shirt  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  high-grade  shirts  comparable  to  Arrows  and  Manhattans.  They 
sold  principally  to  large  department  stores,  clothing  stores,  and  men's  furnish- 
ings stores  in  large  metropolitan  centers  in  the  North.  Both  men  had  recently 
been  transferred  to  their  present  territories,  so  both  had  the  problem  of  learn- 
ing their  territories. 

Except  for  the  differences  noted  below,  the  salesmanship  attributes  of  Adams 
and  Brewer  were  surprisingly  equal. 

Adams  had  heretofore  sold  to  smaller  concerns  in  smaller  cities  and  towns. 
He  made  use  of  the  emotional  appeal  wherever  possible.  He  believed  that  it 
was  imperative  that  he  gain  the  undivided  attention  of  the  prospect ;  so  he  de- 
veloped an  ordinary  stereotyped  approach  and  canvass.  He  used  this  approach 
and  canvass  almost  invariably,  often  resorting  to  repetition,  because  he  thought 
that  the  best  way  to  get  the  complete  attention  of  the  prospect  was  always  to 
keep  hammering.  Adams  made  a  special  effort  to  develop  a  friendly  famil- 
iarity with  his  customers.  He  gave  little  thought  to  trying  to  see  the  prospect 
at  the  best  time,  believing  that  any  time  during  office  hours  was  sufficient. 

Brewer  was  accustomed  to  selling  to  large  concerns.  He  never  used  the 
emotional  appeal,  thinking  that  it  was  wasted  on  hard-headed  businessmen. 
He  tried  to  see  the  toughest  prospects  and  customers  at  times  when  they 
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would  be  most  likely  to  be  receptive.  He  always  .tried  to  see  one  of  the 
toughest  soon  after  lunch.  Like  Adams,  Brewer i  believed  that  the  prospectus 
undivided  attention  was  the  foundation  of  a  successful  interview,  but  he 
considered  contrast  to  be  the  basis  of  all  attention.  Hence,  he  varied  his 
approach,  seldom  using  the  same  one  on  the  same  prospect  twice,  and  he 
tried  to  make  use  of  a  dramatic  method  also.  In  delivering  his  canvass,  he 
attempted  to  refrain  from  boring  the  customer  by  telling  him  what  he  already 
knew.  Further,  Brewer  gave  little  thought  to  increasing  a  feeling  of  friend- 
ship between  himself  and  the  customer;  for  he  believed  that  it  was  more 
important  to  concentrate  on  his  product  instead.  He  was  given  to  dwelling 
at  length  on  technical  points  with  little  regard  for  the  prospect's  technical 
knowledge  or  lack  of  it. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

Point  out  the  principal  weaknesses  of  the  two  salesmen.  Which  do  you 
think  would  be  the  better  salesman,  and  under  what  conditions?  Do  you 
think  the  emotional  appeal  as  a  rule  can  be  used  to  a  better  advantage  in 
selling  to  small  concerns  in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas  than  in  selling 
to  the  large  concerns? 


CHAPTER  XII 
Gaining  the  Prospect's  Interest 

"A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day."— A  Winter's  Tale. 

Enter  the  salesman.  Attention,  when  the  salesman  enters 
the  prospect's  office,  is  centered  in  the  personality  of  the  man. 
First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  transfer  attention 
from  himself  to  his  article  or  whatever  it  is  he  is  selling.  This 
transfer  may  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  already  suggested. 
His  next  task  is  to  present  the  proposition  in  such  a  strong,  force- 
ful manner  that  the  prospect  will  become  interested  in  it  and 
will  have  a  desire,  either  dynamic  or  latent,  to  investigate  it  more 
thoroughly.  This  is  the  so-called  interest  stage.  Some  authors 
break  up  the  steps  of  the  sale  into  attention,  interest,  desire,  con- 
viction, resolve  to  buy,  and  close,  but  the  transition  between 
these  steps  is  not  always  clearly  defined,  and  more  often  than 
otherwise  the  salesman  himself  is  unable  to  tell  where  attention 
left  off  and  interest  began.  For  this  reason,  the  division  of  the 
sale  into  these  parts  is  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  demanding 
that  the  salesman  follow  each  step  in  order  and  discern  a  break 
between  each,  from  which  he  will  get  his  cue  to  begin  on  the 
canvass  designed  to  apply  to  the  next  step,  as  for  the  convenience 
of  the  writer,  to  aid  him  in  the  organization  of  his  material  and 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  these  steps  do  actually  exist  in  nearly 
every  sale.  Most  of  these  steps  are  actually  obscured  by  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  the  interview  is  held. 
In  the  retail  sale  they  may  be  passed  through  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  one  step  leaves  off  and  the  other 
begins.  In  some  cases  they  are  inverted  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  conviction  coming  even  before  interest  in  the  proposi- 
tion has  actually  been  created,  and  occasionally  a  sale  is  made 
almost  immediately  with  interest  and  conviction  following  after- 
ward to  substantiate  the  hasty  decision  of  the  purchaser.  If  the 
salesman  who  enters  a  prospect's  office  happens  to  be  some  man 
with  whom  the  prospect  has  done  business  before,  that  attention 
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stage  may  be  a  very  brief  one,  because  he  is  already  familiar  with 
the  man  and  knows  what  to  expect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
prospect  knows  and  likes  this  same  salesman,  the  attention  stage 
may  have  longer  duration  or  it  may  go  over  to  the  interest  stage 
immediately  and  stay  there  for  a  long  time.  But  it  is  likely  to  be 
interest  in  the  man  and  not  in  what  he  has  to  sell,  unless  the 
salesman  is  in  a  hurry  or  is  one  who  attends  strictly  to  business, 
thinks  that  it  is  not  to  his  advantage  to  cultivate  friendships,  and 
attempts  to  get  interest  and  go  on  with  his  canvass  without  any 
ado.  This  type  of  salesman  soon  learns,  however,  that  most 
sales  are  men-to-men  affairs  and  that  to  gain  friendship  and  ad- 
miration from  his  customers  is  the  very  life  of  his  business  and 
the  fruit  of  success. 

The  salesman  who  is  totally  unfamiliar  to  the  prospect  will 
generally  attract  stronger  attention  to  himself  than  one  who  is 
familiar.  It  is  also  more  difficult  for  him  to  attain  the  "desire  to 
know  more  about  it"  stage,  which  has  been  termed  interest.  At- 
tention is  a  form  of  interest,  but  it  is  only  temporary  interest. 
The  kind  of  interest  that  is  necessary  in  this  stage  of  the  sale  is 
undivided  interest,  a  willingness  to  hear  more  about  the  proposi- 
tion or,  better,  a  desire  to  find  out  more.  This  form  of  interest 
is  also  known  and  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  buying  attitude. 
The  salesman  who  has  once  sold  a  person  something  which  he  has 
liked  very  much  need  never  worry  again  about  arousing  interest. 
He  can  get  it  easily  because  generally  the  customer  has  been  sold 
a  lot  of  confidence  along  with  the  article  he  has  purchased. 

Interest  and  appreciation.  Interest  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
appreciation;  for  without  appreciation  interest  cannot  develop. 
When  the  salesman  enters  the  prospect's  office  and  engages  him  in 
conversation,  the  prospect  is  looking  for  something  which  may 
help  him  to  solve  a  problem,  something  which  he  can  appreciate. 
If  the  proposition  is  of  vital  importance,  his  appreciation  de- 
velops, and  he  becomes  more  and  more  interested  in  it.  The 
opposite  is  also  true.  If  the  proposition  carries  nothing  of  in- 
terest with  it,  the  prospect  lacks  appreciation  for  it  and  ceases 
to  be  interested.  Thus  we  can  say  that  appreciation  increases 
with  interest,  and  the  amount  of  interest  that  a  man  has  depends 
upon  his  appreciation  for  the  proposition  at  the  start. 

What  is  serviceability?  Interest  invariably  develops  when 
men  are  offered  anything  which  will  help  them  to  solve  problems 
or  to  get  out  of  difficulties.  For  this  reason  the  salesman  should 
bear  in  mind  at  this  stage  of  the  sale  the  features  of  his  proposi- 
tion which  will  comply  with  these  desires.     It  is  to  his  advantage 
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to  emphasize  those  points  which  will  bear  directly  upon  the 
prospect's  problems  by  analyzing  and  summarizing  his  points 
with  the  following  questions  in  mind:  How  will  this  proposition 
benefit  this  man?  What  will  he  gain  by  it?  How  can  he  use  it 
best?  In  just  what  way  will  it  solve  his  problems?  Thus  the 
important  consideration  in  the  interest  stage  is  the  application  of 
the  proposition  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  individual,  stating 
it  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  be  impressed.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  it  is  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  master  the  first  task  in 
his  training,  acquiring  complete  and  detailed  knowledge  of  every 
serviceable  feature  of  his  proposition.  That  is  the  first  impor- 
tant step  in  learning  how  to  sell  more  effectively. 

Definition  of  interest.  Interest,  then,  is  really  an  impulse 
emanating  from  the  brain  which  arouses  one  to  attention  and  to 
action,  generally  through  association  with  something  with  which 
one  is  familiar.  As  H.  D.  Kitson  expresses  it,  "The  root  idea  of 
the  term  seems  to  be  that  of  being  engaged,  engrossed,  or  entirely 
taken  up  with  some  activity  because  of  its  recognized  worth.  In- 
terest marks  the  annihilation  of  the  distance  between  the  person 
and  the  materials  and  results  of  his  action;  it  is  a  sign  of  their 
organic  union."  This  definition  may  be  readily  exemplified  by 
the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  crowd  at  some  feature  picture 
show.  It  is  quite  easy  for  a  person  to  enter  such  a  place  of 
amusement  and  seat  himself  right  beside  a  close  friend  without 
being  recognized  by  the  latter  because  of  his  concentration  on  the 
exciting  picture.  Interest  serves  to  identify  the  person  with 
the  thing  in  which  he  is  interested.  Imagination  places  him  in 
the  position  of  the  hero  or  some  other  character.  He  feels  the 
excitement  of  the  hunt,  the  heart  throbs  for  the  captured  heroine, 
the  vengeful  spirit  during  the  combat,  and  the  satisfying,  com- 
fortable relief  when  the  lovers  are  reunited.  He  puts  himself 
into  it,  he  goes  through  all  of  the  feelings,  the  passions,  and  the 
emotions  of  the  character  to  whom  his  interest  is  drawn.  This 
is  interest  in  its  purest  and  most  concentrated  form,  brought 
about  through  the  imagination  of  the  spectator. 

Take  the  case  of  the  friend  who  came  into  the  show  late.  He 
sits  beside  his  friend  who  is  so  engrossed  with  the  picture  that  he 
fails  to  recognize  the  late  comer.  He  wonders  how  his  friend  can 
be  so  engrossed,  so  enraptured  over  the  picture  when  he  sees 
nothing  so  very  important  about  it.  That  is  because  he  has  come 
in  late  and  has  missed  some  of  the  setting.  He  does  not  realize 
that  the  battle  is  being  fought  over  the  girl,  and  that,  unless  the 
hero  wins,  the  villain  will  carry  her  off  and  two  lives  will  be 
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ruined.  All  he  sees  is  a  good  fight.  That's  all  it  means  to  him, 
because  he  lacks  the  information  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  situation.  The  same  is  true  in  selling.  In  order  to  create 
interest  in  a  thing,  the  salesman  must  give  the  prospect  sufficient 
information  about  it  for  him  to  appreciate  its  full  significance. 

But  pure  information  is  generally  very  uninteresting.  Unless 
the  salesman  can  link  up  that  information  with  the  past  ex- 
periences of  the  prospect,  it  will  not  mean  much.  The  salesman 
who  called  at  the  door  and  asked  the  housewife  for  a  little  water 
to  clean  a  spot  from  his  sleeve  was  connecting  the  information 
(visual)  that  the  product  he  carried  was  excellent  for  cleaning 
spots  with  the  experience  of  the  housewife  in  trying  to  get  spots 
out  of  cloth  at  some  previous  time  and  finding  it  very  difficult. 
For  this  reason  the  salesman  must  give  that  information  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  immediately  be  associated  with  past  knowledge 
or  experience  of  the  prospect,  and  then,  and  only  then,  will  the 
prospect  fully  appreciate  it. 

Instinctive  interests.  Human  beings  have  instinctive  inter- 
ests, interests  which  they  have  not  acquired,  but  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  them  in  the  germ  plasm.  They  are  prompted 
by  the  self-preservative  instinct  in  man.  This  is  why  people 
instinctively  have  interest  in  things  possessing  qualities  of  ex- 
cessive motion,  terrific  noise,  brilliant  light,  strong  odor,  or  un- 
usual taste.  They  instinctively  become  interested  in  things 
which  have  novel  feeling  or  are  very  large  objects,  in  fact  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary.  That  is  because  they  associate  them 
unconsciously  with  past  experiences  and  cannot  exactly  match 
them  with  things  of  common  occurrence,  and  hence  they  feel 
special  interest. 

William  James,  the  eminent  psychologist,  says,  "An  adult 
man's  interests  are  almost  every  one  of  them  intensively  arti- 
ficial; they  have  slowly  been  built  up.  The  objects  of  profes- 
sional interest  are,  most  of  them,  in  their  original  nature,  re- 
pulsive; but  by  their  connection  with  such  natively  exciting 
objects  as  one's  personal  fortune,  one's  social  responsibilities,  and 
especially  by  the  force  of  inveterate  habit,  they  grow  to  be  the 
only  things  for  which  in  middle  life  a  man  profoundly  cares." 

Application  of  principle.  In  applying  this  principle  to  the 
prospect,  the  salesman  can  "begin  with  the  lines  of  his  native 
interests,  and  offer  him  objects  that  have  some  immediate  con- 
nection with  these.  .  .  .  Next,  step  by  step  connect  with  these 
first  objects  and  experiences  the  later  objects  and  ideas  which 
you  wish  to  instill.     Associate  the  new  with  the  old  in  some 
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natural  and  telling  way,  so  that  the  interest,  being  shed  along 
from  point  to  point,  finally  suffuses  the  entire  system  of  objects 
of  thought." 

Thus  the  new  idea  and  the  old  one  must  be  closely  tied  up 
and  the  transition  be  smooth  and  convincing.  Analogies  often 
serve  to  bring  out  the  point  very  forcefully  and  are  used  by 
many  successful  salesmen  in  the  interest-creating  stage  of  the 
sale. 

New  styles  and  new  products  in  extreme  contrast  to  the  usual 
always  "take  better"  after  people  become  accustomed  to  them. 
Extreme  designs  in  new  motor  cars,  such  as  the  "air-flow" 
Chrysler,  are  accepted  gradually;  people  must  become  ac- 
customed to  them.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  most  successful 
automobile  manufacturers  make  their  changes  in  design  more 
gradual  from  year  to  year.  They  take  four  or  five  years  to 
make  a  transition  which  some  other  manufacturer  will  make  in 
one  season  to  be  "years  ahead  of  the  field  in  motor  car  design." 
He  generally  has  to  pay  the  price  for  his  progressiveness. 

Permanency  of  interest.  Interests,  however,  are  very  seldom 
alike  in  two  persons,  because  of  the  difference  in  customs,  en- 
vironment, and  other  social  phenomena.  Many  of  man's  in- 
terests are  permanent,  while  others  are  only  ephemeral;  they  go, 
come,  and  change  without  the  slightest  reason.  The  permanent 
interests  are  acquired  largely  through  habit,  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  with  which  the  salesman  must  contend.  Every  man 
has  his  habits,  although  many  of  them  are  actually  unknown 
to  him.  Most  men  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  in  the  same 
way.  They  put  on  each  article  of  clothing  in  the  same  order 
of  sequence  and  with  the  same  motions.  They  sit  at  the 
breakfast  table  with  the  same  air  and  eat  the  same  food  in  the 
same  way.  A  man  seldom  realizes  that  nearly  every  motion  he 
goes  through  is  prompted  by  habit  until  he  begins  to  check  up 
and  watch  himself  do  these  things.  Those  interests  which  are 
permanent  have  a  deep-seated  origin  which  occasionally  can  be 
traced  to  some  cause,  some  act  of  the  person  years  before.  It 
may  be  only  such  an  interest  as  is  to  be  found  in  a  man's  hobby, 
or  it  may  consist  of  a  preference  for  sugar  in  the  coffee,  a  night- 
shirt instead  of  pajamas  at  night,  or  a  particular  brand  of 
cigarette. 

Temporary  interests.  The  ephemeral  or  temporary  interests 
of  man  are  many,  and  they  change  and  vary  according  to  his 
experience,  reading,  and  associations.  He  has  a  temporary  in- 
terest for  a  new  set  of  books,  a  phonograph,  or  a  radio.     After 
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using  these  articles  for  a  short  while,  his  interests  are  divorced 
and  directed  into  other  channels  where  new  temporary  interests 
are  created.  These  interests  do  not  implant  themselves  in  him 
firmly  enough  to  become  habits  and  so  are  soon  discarded.  They 
are  often  called  "fads." 

Permanent  interests.  The  salesman  who  desires  to  build  up 
a  clientele  and  develop  a  business  must  endeavor  to  put  his  prod- 
uct into  the  prospect's  permanent  interests  where  its  use  or  its 
value  to  him  will  become  one  of  his  everyday  interests.  Failing 
this,  the  salesman  can  fall  back  upon  the  next  best  alternative, 
make  his  interest  long-lived  enough  for  him  to  enjoy  its  possession 
until  he  feels  that,  although  he  does  not  care  for  it  any  longer, 
he  has  got  his  money's  worth  from  it.  He  has  then  no  regret  for 
having  purchased  it  and  feels  no  ill  will  for  the  salesman. 

Effort  brings  interest.  The  harder  one  works  on  a  proposi- 
tion, the  more  interested  he  will  get  in  it.  That's  why  the  more 
one  puts  into  anything,  the  more  he  gets  out  of  it.  These  are 
both  rather  old  and  trite  sayings,  and  yet  they  apply  very  forcibly 
to  salesmanship  and  interest  in  particular.  When  one  of  the 
captains  of  industry  wanted  to  find  a  man  especially  interested  in 
cost  accounting  in  a  certain  factory,  he  took  one  of  the  men  from 
his  office  and  set  him  to  work  on  it.  The  man  knew  nothing 
about  cost  accounting,  but  as  he  worked  on  it,  he  became  more 
and  more  interested,  and  finally  became  a  prominent  cost  ac- 
countant. When  money  is  needed  for  charitable  organizations, 
the  directors  generally  select  some  wealthy  person  and  appoint 
him  chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  As  he  works  among 
his  friends  and  on  the  committee,  he  soon  learns  about  the  work 
and  the  good  which  the  organization  is  doing;  and  as  he  strives 
to  interest  others,  his  own  interest  increases  until  he  gives  gen- 
erously himself,  which  is  what  the  directors  desire.  Hence,  if  the 
salesman  desires  to  get  interest  in  a  proposition,  he  may  do  so  by 
arousing  activity  toward  that  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  pros- 
pect. Many  salesmen  accomplish  this  by  asking  the  prospect's 
advice  on  a  certain  point.  They  go  to  him  not  as  salesmen,  but 
as  men  who  want  advice  from  one  who  has  been  successful  in  his 
own  particular  field  and  should  be  able  to  give  them  some  valu- 
able information  on  this  particular  problem.  Many  a  man  has 
sold  himself  on  a  proposition  by  advising  another  concerning  it. 

One  excellent  salesman  tells  the  following  story  to  illustrate 
this  point,  "I  went  into  Mr.  Jenkins's  office  knowing  he  was  a 
tough  customer  and  from  what  the  other  men  I  had  met  had  told 
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me  I  knew  I  would  have  a  hard  time  to  show  him  his  need  for  our 
service.  Our  service  is  one  which  is  of  great  help  to  brokers,  and 
I  knew  Jenkins  should  appreciate  it.  I  got  an  interview  easily 
and  went  into  his  office  and  spread  the  service  before  him,  and 
he  looked  at  part  of  it  for  a  moment  and  then,  before  I  could  say 
anything,  ejaculated,  'Say,  man,  I'm  a  cotton  broker.  I  can't  use 
that,  but  I  can  see  that  it  is  good  for  the  stock  men.  Right  across 
the  hall  you'll  find  Sharp  &  Weary,  and  you  go  over  there  and 
tell  Mr.  Sharp  I  sent  you  over  with  a  good  proposition  for  him. 
He'll  buy  one  I  am  sure.' 

"I  did  not  know  the  party  referred  to,  but  not  wanting  to  miss 
a  sale  decided  to  go  over  there  and  make  a  try.  But  a  thought 
suddenly  struck  me  and  after  some  persuasion  I  succeeded  in 
getting  Jenkins  to  go  with  me  and  introduce  me  to  Sharp.  Mr. 
Sharp  was  a  very  likable  man,  and  it  did  not  take  long  to  get  him 
interested,  and  as  Jenkins  remained,  I  got  him  to  substantiate 
some  of  the  statements  I  made.  He  helped  me  make  the  sale; 
in  fact  he  made  it  for  me.  After  we  went  out,  he  invited  me  into 
his  office  and  offered  me  a  seat.  Then  I  took  out  my  order  book 
and  handed  it  to  him  and  at  the  same  time  handed  him  the  service 
which  applied  particularly  to  cotton  and  said,  'You  know  it  is  just 
what  Sharp  wants  and  so  you  know  it  is  just  what  you  want,  too, 
so  just  sign  the  order,  please/  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
and  then  said,  'Well,  why  didn't  you  say  in  the  first  place  you 
had  a  special  service  for  cotton  brokers?'  So  I  told  him  frankly 
that  he  had  been  pointed  out  as  a  particularly  tough  customer 
and  that  I  thought  that  if  I  could  get  him  to  help  me  sell  it  to 
someone  else,  he  would  appreciate  it  all  the  more.  He  laughed, 
looked  a  little  doubtful,  but  signed  the  order.  His  parting  words 
were,  'I'm  a  pretty  good  salesman  at  that,  am  I  not?' " 

A  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  by  Richard  Surrey  in  Printers' 
Ink. 

"A  man  walked  into  a  music  store  in  the  South  one  day  and 
asked  to  see  the  proprietor  a  msfrvate  business. 

"  'I'm  a  stranger  in  to^  said,  as  soon  as  the  proprietor 

appeared,  'and  I  want  t^t.  Psyched.  I  thought  this  was  the 
best  place  to  get  in  to  reaction  are  ap^ader  of  some  local  band. 
Can  you  help  me?'        dency  is  for  the 

"The  music  dealer^le,  to  draw  away  .office  and  began  to  ask 
questions  in  his  W,  and  the  salesman  wh^d  wanted  for?  And 
so  on.  in  his  prospect  and  ascertai 

"The  strange  is  a  commercial  man 

iow  it  by  asking  questions, 
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and  that  ho  wanted  the  band  for  an  unusual  sales  stunt  that  he 
hoped  to  pull  off  in  the  town.  The  dealer  seemed  interested. 
What  kind  of  a  stunt  was  it? 

"Well,  the  idea  was  to  bring  in  a  ton  of  goods,  goods  rarely  if 
ever  associated  with  the  idea  of  weight,  a  ton  of  goods  in  a  box 
car  with  a  banner  on  it,  bearing  the  words,  'A  ton  of  Blank,  con- 
signed to  such  and  such  a  store,  Suchville.'  This  car  was  to  be 
met  at  the  station  with  a  truck  bearing  a  similar  banner,  and 
carrying  the  band  playing  full  blast  to  attract  a  crowd.  The 
goods  were  to  be  unloaded  from  the  box  car  on  to  the  truck  'in 
full  view  of  the  audience,'  and  the  truck,  preceded  by  the  band 
still  playing  full  blast,  would  then  be  driven  through  the  town 
to  the  consignee's  store.  While  the  crowd  gathered,  the  goods 
would  be  unloaded  and  taken  into  the  store,  and  the  sale  would 
begin. 

"Some  stunt!'  cried  the  music-store  man,  with  genuine  en- 
thusiasm.    ' Where  do  you  fellows  get  all  the  ideas?' 

"  'You  think  it's  a  good  one,  eh?'  queried  the  stranger. 

"  Tt's  a  peach.    What  store  are  you  doing  business  with?' 

"  This  one.' 

"  'What  do  you  mean?' 

"  'What's  the  name  of  this  store?' 

"  'Monroe's  Music  Store.' 

'  'Well,  then,  the  banner  on  the  box  car  and  on  that  truck  will 
bear  these  words,  "One  Ton  of  Music,  consigned  to  Monroe's 
Music  Store,  Suchville."  ' 

"  'One  ton  of  music!' 

"  'Yes,  one  ton  of  phonograph  records.  And  I'm  going  to  stay 
here  and  help  you  sell  'em.  And  what's  more,  I'll  bet  you  a  new 
hat  that  I  sell  'em  in  two  weeks.' 

"An  executive  of  the  manufacturing  company  vouched  for  the 
fact  that  the  ton  was  sold  in  ten  days." 

Contact  must  be  personal.  Seldom  is  a  sale  made  in  which 
the  decision  of  the  prospect  hash  uen  reached  through  cold- 
blooded reasoning  and  analyticey  go  tght.  A  certain  brotherly 
good  feeling  must  be  present  im  one  who  ?,essf ul  interview,  serving 
as  the  lubricant  upon  whishould  be  able  f  reason  operate.  If  a 
man  is  not  impressed  wiis  particular  prob:  of  the  salesman,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  him  t»osition  by  advising  in  any  proposition; 
for  he  has  neither  a  pl/man  tells  the  following t  attitude  toward 
the  proposition  as  soojinto  Mr.  Jenkins's  office  ki^hen  the  sales- 
man begins  his  canvpfrom  what  the  other  men  1 1  g  toward  it  or 
away  from  it.     In  the  yer,  but  in  the 
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second  he  ceases  to  be  a  good  prospect.  A  successful  sale  carries 
the  feeling  of  enjoyment  and  friendship  throughout,  from  the 
very  beginning  to  the  close,  and  for  many  months  thereafter. 

Evidence  of  interest.  One's  feelings  are  generally  expressed 
in  some  outward  manner,  but  in  some  cases  they  cannot  be  de- 
tected. The  effect  of  stimuli  upon  the  feelings  is  of  paramount 
consideration ;  for  they  affect  the  entire  nervous  system.  Sorrow 
affects  one's  digestion  just  as  surely  as  the  palatability  of  the  food 
eaten.  All  good  physicians  will  say  that;  when  feeding  a  child, 
one  should  always  strive  to  have  him  happy  and  contented,  be- 
cause his  mental  condition  affects  the  proper  digestion  and  as- 
similation of  the  food.  Other  stimuli,  such  as  a  salesman,  affect 
the  prospect  in  a  similar  manner,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  necessary  that  good  feeling  be  created  before 
the  canvass  can  begin  with  any  hope  for  the  right  results.  That 
is  the  reason  why  the  "old  time"  salesman  always  carried  with 
him  a  good  stock  of  funny  stories  and  witty  sayings  to  get  his 
prospect  into  good  humor  before  trying  to  interest  him  in  his 
proposition.  Although  he  did  not  know  the  psychology  be- 
hind it,  he  found  through  experience  that  such  a  method  produced 
the  best  results.  Today,  when  salesmen  no  longer  employ  this 
method  of  creating  that  good  feeling  which  is  so  necessary,  other 
methods  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  "old  time"  salesman  often 
found  that  his  supposedly  funny  story  fell  flat  or  that  it  created 
a  sort  of  ridiculous  atmosphere  rather  than  one  of  pleasantness; 
he  became  embarrassed  and  chagrined,  not  knowing  just  how  to 
make  a  smooth  transition  from  the  story  to  his  canvass;  for  the 
latter  was  invariably  irrelevant  to  the  subject  he  was  approaching. 

Today  the  salesman  makes  his  contact  in  a  straightforward, 
manly  fashion,  with  the  desire  to  establish  good  fellowship  and 
friendly  feeling,  whether  a  sale  is  consummated  or  not,  and  the 
interest  of  the  prospect  is  created  in  him  as  a  man  worth  meeting 
and  having  for  a  friend  rather  than  as  an  entertainer  or  court 
jester;  for  the  latter  never  inspired  much  confidence  in  the  person 
he  amused. 

Detection  of  interest.  Psychologists  have  found  that  when 
stimuli  which  cause  a  reaction  are  applied,  if  they  create  favorable 
impressions,  the  tendency  is  for  the  "subject"  to  draw  toward 
them;  if  unfavorable,  to  draw  away.  This  reaction  is  often 
shown  outwardly,  and  the  salesman  who  is  observing  can  gener- 
ally detect  it  in  his  prospect  and  ascertain  the  success  of  his  can^ 
vass. 

He  may  show  it  by  asking  questions,  and  very  often  he  will 
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even  mention  a  selling  point  which  the  salesman  himself  has  not 
mentioned.  It  may  be  that  only  a  nod  of  the  head  or  a  drawing 
of  Ins  chair  a  little  closer,  or  the  appearance  of  a  smile  on  his  face 
or  some  little  nervous  "twitch, "  will  give  the  salesman  the  cue 
that  the  prospect  has  begun  to  respond  to  his  canvass.  However, 
in  this  day  of  keen  competition,  some  of  the  professional  buyers 
for  large  department  stores  and  corporations  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  mask  their  feelings.  They  wear  an  expressionless  "poker 
face,"  impossible  to  read  or  to  get  any  clue  from  whatsoever. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  give  positively  false  impressions  to  make 
the  salesman  think  they  are  interested,  lead  him  on,  get  him  en- 
thused, and  then  see  him  wince  when  they  come  out  with  the 
statement  that  their  company  now  has  more  stock  on  its  shelves 
than  it  can  sell  in  a  year.  This  lets  the  salesman  down  hard  and 
tends  to  break  his  confidence  in  his  fellow  men. 

Just  because  a  man  does  not  continually  look  the  salesman  in 
the  eye  is  no  reason  for  thinking  he  is  not  interested.  Some  men 
will  take  up  a  book  or  a  pamphlet  and  start  running  over  the 
pages  while  the  salesman  is  talking;  others  will  play  with  a 
pencil  or  a  paper  knife  or  some  other  article  on  their  desks.  After 
some  experience  and  observation  the  salesman  soon  learns 
whether  this  is  being  done  by  the  man  because  he  is  nervous  and 
displeased  and  is  wishing  the  salesman  would  depart,  but  is  too 
polite  to  ask  him  to  go,  or  whether  it  is  his  method  of  thinking. 
Some  men  think  hardest  while  looking  out  the  window;  others 
while  looking  at  the  ceiling;  and  others  while  scratching  their 
heads,  playing  with  a  pencil,  or  concentrating  upon  a  little  speck 
of  dirt  upon  their  shoes.  The  salesman's  powers  of  observation 
can  be  used  here  to  good  advantage ;  for  he  soon  learns  to  correlate 
these  little  indications  of  men's  mental  activities  with  their  char- 
acteristic actions  and  expressions. 

The  buyer  a  student  of  salesmanship.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  while  salesmen  are  learning  and  studying 
salesmanship,  buyers  are  also  learning  how  to  buy,  and  many  of 
them  learn  by  studying  some  of  the  various  selling  methods  and 
texts  on  salesmanship.  Thus,  they  know  what  to  expect  and  are 
able  to  fortify  themselves  against  those  things  which  the  salesmen 
are  taught  to  do.  Some  salesmen  fear  those  who  they  know  have 
studied  salesmanship  and  terminate  the  interview  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  finding  it  out.  This  has  actually  been  the  case  several 
times  while  the  author  was  writing  this  book.  A  number  of  sales- 
men called,  were  admitted,  and  apparently  opened  their  interview 
with  enthusiasm,  but  as  soon  as  they  learned  that  he  was  getting 
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ready  to  publish  a  book  on  salesmanship,  they  became  nervous 
and  ill  at  ease,  and  one  salesman  fell  over  his  sample  case  in  his 
hurry  to  get  out.  The  salesman  who  uses  the  proper  salesman- 
ship principles  need  never  fear  the  buyer  who  has  studied  those 
same  principles  and  applied  them  to  his  advantage  in  the  opposite 
way ;  for  the  basis  of  all  sales  is  built  upon  profit,  in  one  form  or 
another,  both  to  the  salesman  and  the  buyer,  and  the  latter  is 
always  on  the  lookout  for  anything  which  will  fit  that  require- 
ment. 

Managing  the  interview.  The  younger  salesmen  often  say, 
"Yes,  I  got  in  to  see  him  all  right,  got  his  attention  and  all  that, 
but  I  couldn't  seem  to  get  him  really  interested  enough  to  let  me 
go  through  with  my  canvass."  This  is  the  case  with  many  sales- 
men. They  get  a  start,  but  have  not  the  resourcefulness  to  carry 
that  interest  deep  enough  to  hold  the  prospect  until  they  get 
"warmed  up"  to  the  occasion.  The  trouble  with  most  of  these 
salesmen  is  that  they  do  not  realize  that  in  every  sale,  as  with 
every  other  interview,  a  manager  is  necessary.  The  salesman 
must  learn  to  manage  each  interview  and  conduct  it  into  the 
channels  he  has  planned.  In  order  to  make  contacts  and  get  at- 
tention, it  is  often  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  some  subject  ir- 
relevant to  the  subject  at  hand,  such  as  golf,  football,  music,  or 
what  not;  but  very  often  the  salesman  loses  control  of  the  inter- 
view by  letting  the  prospect  take  up  that  irrelevant  subject  and 
center  his  interest  on  it  with  such  tenacity  that  he  cannot  be 
made  to  drop  it.  It  then  serves  as  a  counterattraction  to  the 
"main  show,"  with  the  result  that  interest  is  centered  upon  the 
"side  show,"  and  the  "main  show"  fails.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
handle  an  abstraction  of  this  kind  is  to  open  with  some  attention- 
getting  remark  or  action  and  see  how  the  prospect  responds  to  it. 
If  the  response  is  positive,  and  the  prospect  seems  to  give  some 
weight  to  the  opinions  of  the  salesman  and  does  not  take  the  atti- 
tude that  only  his  own  opinions  are  worth  anything,  then  the 
salesman  can  safely  open  with  his  canvass,  and  generally  the 
prospect  will  listen.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  prospect  "takes 
the  fly  and  starts  to  run  with  it,"  the  salesman  must  "keep  his 
line  taut,"  or  a  quick  turn  on  the  part  of  the  prospect  will  either 
"break  the  line  or  tear  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth,  and  in  either 
case  he  will  then  retreat  into  deep  water  where  the  salesman  can- 
not reach  him  any  more."  The  salesman  can  "let  him  run  with 
the  hook  as  long  as  he  can  control  him,  but  the  minute  he  becomes 
unruly,  he  should  change  his  tactics"  and  change  to  some  subject 
that  will  lead  to  the  subject  at  hand.    This  "switch"  must  be 
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carefully  and  skillfully  engineered  in  order  not  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  prospect,  or  he  will  not  respond  to  the  canvass  at  all.  He 
is  likely  to  be  "gun  shy."  Switching  the  subject  may  be  accom- 
plished successfully,  very  often  in  an  absent-minded  manner, 
somewhat  as  follows:  "That  reminds  me,  Mr.  Smith,  did  you  see 
the  article  in  the  paper  the  other  day  about — "  and  the  salesman 
can  mention  some  pertinent  topic  and  then  swing  back  into  his 
canvass  again.  Or,  "Oh,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Freeman,  I  just  noticed 
that  you  carry  Blank's  line.  Mighty  good  line,  isn't  it?  One 
of  my  best  customers  carries  it  and  he  says — "  and  the  salesman 
can  compliment  the  line  in  the  words  of  his  customer  and  then 
swing  around  to  his  canvass  again. 

Application  of  interests  to  desires.  That  a  salesman  may  get 
the  interest  he  deserves,  it  is  quite  necessary  for  him  to  express 
himself  in  terms  which  cause  reactions  to  emanate  from  some  of 
the  general  tendencies  in  human  beings.  As  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  VI,  man  has  desires  and  motives  for  doing  things  which 
may  or  may  not  be  prompted  by  instinct.  Generally  they  are 
not,  but  in  any  case  a  man  has  a  reason  for  buying,  and  it  is  that 
reason  to  which  the  salesman  desires  to  appeal  in  his  selling. 
The  reason  may  be  premeditated,  or  it  may  result  from  a  very 
hasty  and  irrational  impulse  to  which  he  responds;  but  in  any  case 
he  thinks  he  has  reasoned  it  out  and  has  come  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion. His  conclusion  may  come  only  from  an  emotion,  not 
reason,  but  no  man  likes  to  feel  that  he  has  been  sold;  he  has  too 
much  pride  for  that.  He  wants  to  think  that  he  has  looked  the 
proposition  over  carefully,  weighed  the  facts  pro  and  con,  and  has 
then  come  to  a  sound  logical  conclusion  to  buy,  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  he  wants  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  salesman 
did  not  sell  him;  he  bought;  he  made  up  his  own  mind  and  came 
to  his  own  conclusions  uninfluenced.  In  other  words,  what  he 
did  was  to  sell  himself,  just  what  the  salesman  wanted  him  to  do 
in  the  first  place. 

Selling  the  idea.  Now  the  important  thing  to  the  salesman 
is  to  find  out  the  basis  on  which  he  can  get  his  prospects  to  sell 
themselves.  This  may  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  in  selling :  sell  the  idea  behind  the  article,  what  it  will 
do,  not  what  it  is.  This  involves  the  subject  of  suggestion,  which 
is  really  the  factor  upon  which  successful  selling  is  based  and 
which  leads  to  the  idea  beyond  the  article  and  not  just  the  propo- 
sition itself.1     Take  the  automobile,  for  example.     A  man  may 

1  See  "Selling  the  idea  beyond,"  in  Chapter  VIII  and  "Suggestion"  in  Chapter 
XIII. 
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buy  for -any  one  of  several  reasons:  he  wants  it  to  use  in  his 
business,  in  which  case  it  is  not  the  car  itself  that  he  wants,  but 
the  things  that  he  can  do  with  it;  or  he  wants  it  for  pleasure,  to 
take  his  family  out  riding,  so  they  can  get  out  into  the  country 
and  get  the  fresh  air  and  keep  well  and  healthy;  or  he  may  want 
to  buy  the  car  just  because  his  neighbor  has  one,  and  he  desires 
to  show  "folks"  that  he  is  just  as  able  to  have  a  car  as  his  neighbor, 
which  generally  results  in  his  buying  a  better  one.  In  none  of 
these  cases  does  he  buy  the  car  just  because  it  is  a  complicated 
piece  of  machinery  with  which  to  amuse  himself.  He  buys  it  for 
what  it  will  do  for  him,  and  that  "what  it  will  do  for  him"  is  the 
factor  for  which  the  salesman  must  always  be  on  the  lookout. 
That  is  what  will  sell  the  man. 

On  the  subject  of  selling  the  "idea,"  John  Alford  Stevenson 
writes,  "In  most  cases,  a  person  doesn't  want  a  particular  product 
as  such,  but  he  does  want  what  the  product  will  do  for  him.  Try 
to  find  out,  then,  what  things  a  person  is  trying  to  accomplish  and 
then  use  your  own  imagination  to  supplement  his." 

The  salesman,  therefore,  before  he  goes  to  see  a  man,  should 
find  out  why  his  prospect  should  want  his  article  or  service.  He 
should  find  out  just  what  it  will  do  for  him,  and  if  he  carries 
several  types  of  products,  he  should  try  to  determine  which  one 
would  be  most  suitable  for  his  needs  and  why.  Then  when  he 
goes  in  to  see  the  prospect,  he  can  tell  him  what  he  can  do  with 
that  particular  product.  He  can  picture  him  using  it  and  enjoy- 
ing himself,  or  selling  it  again  at  a  good  profit,  or  saving  time,  hard 
labor,  or  money  through  its  use.  That  calls  for  sound  knowledge 
,  of  the  prospect's  needs,  his  desires,  and  his  purchasing  power. 

Ray  Giles,  writing  in  Printers'  Ink,  calls  the  "idea  behind  the 
article"  the  "Thing  Beyond"  and  expresses  it  as  follows,  "When 
I  go  after  new  business  I  always  try  to  sell  the  Thing  Beyond.  If 
I  were  trying  to  induce  a  man  to  hire  me  as  a  sales  manager,  I'd 
talk  to  him  about  the  general  management  of  his  business  and 
then  relate  the  sales  department  to  it.  If  I  were  selling  motor 
trucks,  I  would  talk  transportation  problems  in  general.  If  I 
call  on  a  man  who  is  a  minor  factor  in  his  particular  industry,  I 
talk  to  him  about  his  chances  of  becoming  a  leader  or  even  the 
leader. 

"Just  now  I  am  really  selling  the  Idea  of  Advertising.  But  I 
always  open  up  my  talk  by  discussing  the  broad  sales  policy  be- 
hind the  entire  business.  That's  the  Thing  Beyond.  Advertis- 
ing fits  naturally  into  it.  But  by. talking  sales  policy,  I  make  my 
solicitation  that  much  bigger  than  that  of  the  other  fellow  who 
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starts  right  in  to  talk  copy,  space,  and  publications.  When 
agency  solicitors  generally  begin  to  talk  sales  policy,  I'll  talk 
Finance  and  still  be  selling  the  Thing  Beyond." 

Showing  the  prospect  how  to  get  the  article.  After  the  sales- 
man finds  that  a  prospect  is  interested  in  his  proposition,  it  is 
his  job  to  show  the  means  by  which  the  desire  can  be  fulfilled; 
for  a  great  many  people  do  not  allow  themselves  to  appreciate 
a  proposition  unless  they  can  see  some  possible  way  to  obtain  it. 
Methods  of  payment  may  be  a  deciding  factor,  prompt  delivery 
another,  and  a  place  to  put  it,  a  third.  There  are  a  great  many 
possibilities  which  might  be  enumerated  at  this  point  and  the 
salesman  will  generally  meet  opposition  here  in  the  form  of  op- 
portunity cost,  the  desire  to  buy,  but  at  the  same  time  an  inhibi- 
tion because  of  some  other  thing  that  may  be  wanted  more,  and 
as  a  person  cannot  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too,  it  resolves  itself 
into  a  problem  of  choice. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  The  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany applies  the  principle  of  selling  the  idea  rather  than  the 
article  itself  is  as  follows: 

"Be  natural  and  unassuming;  earnest  and  sincere,  confident 
and  fearless.  These  qualities  will  help  you  to  secure  the  mer- 
chant's confidence.  You  should  be  able  to  size  up  your  man 
and  pick  out  things  which  are  of  most  importance  to  him,  in  other 
words,  establish  a  point  of  contact.  There  is  one  big  'don't' 
which  comes  right  here: — Don't  talk  cash  register  when  you  first 
meet  the  merchant.  You  know  he  is  not  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject before  you  go  into  the  store;  for  if  he  were,  he  would  have 
called  at  your  office.  Do  not  antagonize  him  by  talking  your 
proposition.  Talk  about  his  problems.  There  is  nothing  in 
which  he  is  so  much  interested  as  his  own  business.  Comment 
favorably  upon  the  merchant's  business.  Cite  some  good  practice 
or  method  which  you  have  noticed  the  merchant  is  using.  A 
compliment  is  most  effective  if  sincere  and  to  the  point,  but  avoid 
flattery.  If  you  will  go  out  of  your  way  a  little  to  find  out  some- 
thing in  which  he  is  particularly  interested,  it  will  help  you  to 
talk  with  him  and  not  at  him." 

Interruptions  during  the  interest  stage.  If  the  prospect  is 
interrupted  while  the  salesman  is  talking  with  him,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  resume  the  talk  immediately  at  the  point  where 
he  left  off.  It  should  be  done  in  a  strong,  interesting  manner  and, 
if  the  interruption  has  been  of  long  duration,  it  is  generally  well 
to  review  a  little  what  has  preceded  before  resuming  the  canvass, 
although  with  a  different  phraseology.     This  gives  the  salesman 
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a  basis  on  which  to  build  what  is  to  come  and  continues  to  keep 
him  on  the  offensive.  One  way  it  may  be  done  is  to  hand  the 
prospect  a  sample  of  the  product  or  some  bit  of  advertising  about 
which  the  two  were  talking  and  say,  "When  we  were  interrupted, 
we  were  talking  about — "  so  and  so,  or  "we  were  discussing  this 
page  in  the  book."  In  the  interest  stage  it  is  most  important 
for  the  salesman  to  encourage  the  prospect  to  handle  the  goods 
or  to  operate  the  product,  and  when  an  interruption  occurs,  a  very 
effective  way  to  regain  interest  is  to  let  him  continue  to  handle  the 
product.     One  company  directs  its  salesmen  as  follows : 

"At  this  point  let  the  prospect  handle  a  section  of  the  tire  and 
pull  the  tube,  and  keep  talking  quality  to  him  all  the  time,  show- 
ing testimonial  letters,  and  telling  stories  to  back  up  the  quality. 
In  addition  to  talking  quality  at  this  point,  you  want  to  bring  in 
that  the  tires  are  products  of  a  house  of  unquestionable  reputa- 
tion and  that  they  will  measure  up  to  sample,  so  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence which  you  must  be  creating  all  the  way  through  your 
sales  talk.  You  should,  by  this  time,  have  created  confidence 
in  yourself  by  your  personality,  your  knowledge  of  your  goods, 
your  conservative  statements,  and  your  general  earnestness. 
You  should  have  created  confidence  in  the  goods  by  your  quality 
talk  about  them,  and  by  showing  testimonial  letters  or  by  your 
stories  of  other  people's  results  with  them,  and  you  should  have 
created  confidence  by  a  talk  on  the  size  and  organization  of  the 
house.  When  your  prospect  has  shown  that  he  is  interested  in 
the  goods,  you  must  start  to  work  on  the  next  part  of  the  selling 
campaign." 

Methods  of  maintaining  the  prospect's  interest.  Some  of 
the  commoner  methods  of  maintaining  a  prospect's  interest  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows : 

1.  Inflection  of  voice.  Inflection  of  voice  provides  variety,  and 
in  talking  with  anyone  these  inflections  mean  something.  A 
low,  quiet  voice  generally  signifies  that  the  person  is  in  earnest 
and  desires  to  impress  upon  the  other  the  fact  that  what  he  is 
saying  is  very  important.  A  steady  voice  without  inflection  is 
very  monotonous  to  the  ear,  and  a  sing-songy  voice  is  worse. 
The  salesman  should  attempt  to  develop  emphasis  for  his  various 
points  through  voice  inflection.  The  talk  then  becomes  more 
effective  and  more  pleasant  to  listen  to. 

In  explaining  certain  points  some  salesmen  desire  to  emphasize 
various  things.  Some  resort  to  expressions  like  "See?"  or  "Do 
you  get  me?"  These  questions  generally  become  a  habit  with 
the  salesman,  and  before  he  realizes  it,  he  is  asking  them  without 
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any  intention  of  doing  so  and  without  realizing  that  he  is  asking 
them.  They  become  annoying  to  the  prospect  after  a  time  and 
grate  on  his  nerves.  They  also  act  as  counterattractions  and  de- 
tract from  the  force  of  the  presentation.  (These  mannerisms 
have  been  discussed  more  at  length  in  Chapter  XL)  Sometimes 
the  way  these  little  questions  are  put  gives  the  salesman  the  ap- 
pearance of  looking  down  upon  his  prospect.  They  belittle  the 
prospect ;  for  they  imply  that  he  is  dense  not  to  see  the  points 
being  made.  This  creates  an  antagonistic  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  prospect,  and  the  sale  is  lost.  The  salesman  who  talks  all  of 
the  time  and  does  not  give  his  prospect  a  chance  to  say  anything 
cannot  tell  whether  he  is  being  convincing  or  not. 

2.  Asking  questions.  The  man  who  does  all  the  talking  has 
no  way  of  telling  for  certain  how  the  other  is  reacting  to  his  can- 
vass. The  prospect  should  be  given  a  chance  to  talk,  and  if  he 
does  not  seem  to  care  to  do  so,  he  should  be  encouraged,  so  that 
the  salesman  can  see  how  he  is  progressing. 

3.  Emphasize  some  feature.  Many  men  unintentionally  begin 
to  think  of  other  things  when  a  salesman  is  talking.  If  attention 
is  not  voluntarily  given,  it  is  often  effective  for  the  salesman  to 
say,  "Now  this  is  a  very  important  feature  of  this  offering,  and 
if  you  will  give  me  your  close  attention,  I  will  try  to  point  out  in 
just  what  way  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  you."  Such  a  statement  is 
a  direct  request  for  interest  and  is  found  to  be  very  successful  in 
redirecting  interest  to  the  interview  and  bringing  it  back  to  the 
proposition. 

4.  Stop  and  wait  for  the  prospect  to  come  out  of  his  trance. 
This  method  sometimes  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pros- 
pect is  impolite,  and  he  often  resents  having  it  called  to  his  atten- 
tion in  such  a  direct  way.  If  the  salesman  finds  that  his  prospect 
is  not  listening  and  he  stops  and  waits  for  him  "to  come  to,"  an 
embarrassing  moment  for  both  often  follows.  One  salesman  uses 
it  in  this  way :  "I  noticed  you  were  not  listening  and  I  thought 
that  you  had  something  more  important  on  your  mind  and  did 
not  want  to  interrupt  your  train  of  thought,  but  if  you  are 
through,  here  is  something  you  will  like  about  this — "  and  he  is 
back  again  on  his  canvass,  and  his  prospect  is  with  him. 

5.  How  to  ask  questions.  In  asking  questions  in  order  to  re- 
tain interest,  questions  that  can  be  answered  by  just  "Yes"  or 
"No"  should  be  avoided;  for  such  a  short  answer  will  not  give  the 
salesman  any  indication  of  how  the  prospect  stands  on  the  propo- 
sition.    They  should  be  phrased  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be 
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answered  by  at  least  several  sentences  and  will  give  the  prospect 
the  opportunity  to  express  an  opinion. 

Co-operation.  It  has  been  found  through  extensive  experi- 
ments that  co-operation  always  introduces  into  the  interview  a 
feeling  conducive  to  selling.  If  the  salesman  can  get  the  prospect 
to  co-operate  with  him,  help  him,  or  give  him  aid,  even  if  it  is 
only  to  the  extent  of  lending  him  a  pencil,  it  helps  to  keep  inter- 
est and  paves  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  canvass.  Some  psy- 
chologists claim  that  if  a  man  agrees  with  the  salesman  six  times 
consecutively,  he  cannot  help  but  agree  with  him  the  seventh. 
The  following  has  been  suggested  as  one  method  of  getting  inter- 
est and  co-operation  and  a  positive  answer  to  the  question  which 
the  salesman  wants  answered  "Yes." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Blank,  this  is  a  fine  day,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"This  is  a  beautiful  town." 

"Yes,  it  is." 

"Is  this  the  way  you  spell  your  name?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  you  build  up  this  fine  business  yourself?" 

"Yes." 

"I  see  you  carry  real  quality  merchandise." 

"Yes." 

"You  appreciate  good  merchandise,  don't  you?" 

"Yes." 

"This  is  a  mighty  fine  article,  too,  isn't  it?"  and  the  salesman 
displays  his  proposition,  and  it  is  alleged  that  the  answer  will  be, 
"Yes." 

Such  a  campaign  does  not  always  work  out  as  the  salesman 
hopes,  however;  for  there  are  so  many  different  types  of  personal- 
ity that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just  how  the  prospect  will  respond 
to  the  questions.  This  method  cannot  be  vouched  for,  but  is 
offered  as  one  which  has  been  tried  by  some  salesmen,  and,  ac- 
cording to  them,  has  been  successful.  The  author  must  confess 
that  he  has  tried  this  method  on  several  occasions  without  much 
success.  It  savors  of  pure  theory  with  no  fundamental  reason 
behind  it. 

Gaining  confidence  through  demonstration.  To  inspire  con- 
fidence and  create  true  interest,  probably  nothing  is  better  than 
to  test  the  proposition  before  the  prospect's  very  eyes.  The 
salesman  for  a  packing  house  cut  off  a  portion  of  his  dried  beef 
sample,  handed  it  to  the  merchant,  and  said,  "Just  taste  that. 
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Isn't  it  good?"  The  salesman  for  a  high-grade  line  of  clothes 
took  out  the  coat  and  rolled  it  up  into  as  tight  a  ball  as  he  could 
and  then  sal  down  on  it  hard  and  mauled  it  around.  He  then 
shook  it  out  and  proved  to  the  prospect  the  superior  workmanship 
and  materials  in  it,  to  have  stood  such  treatment  without  injury. 
The  salesman  selling  razors  from  a  soap  box  in  the  public  square 
by  torchlight  certainly  knew  psychology  and  how  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  his  product  when  he  took  a  piece  of  wood  and  whittled 
it  with  the  razor  and  then  showed  his  onlookers  that  even  after 
such  abuse  it  would  cut  a  hair  in  two  just  as  easily  as  before. 
Many  of  these  methods  were  nothing  but  tricks  to  which  the  pub- 
lic have  now  caught  on,  and  cannot  be  practiced  because  of  the 
added  knowledge  possessed  by  the  public  today.  Many  of  them, 
however,  were  legitimate  tests  and  did  actually  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  goods. 

Keep  demonstration  dignified.  A  word  of  caution  should  be 
inserted  here.  Today,  salesmanship  has  developed  to  the  point 
where  confidence  is  not  inspired  by  too  rough  treatment  of  the 
goods  unless  they  are  to  be  later  subjected  to  such  abuses.  The 
hosiery  salesman  no  longer  uses  a  nail  file  to  demonstrate  the 
durability  and  strength  of  the  fibers  in  his  product.  He  is  di- 
rected to  handle  his  hosiery  with  a  sort  of  devotional,  caressing 
manner  which  conveys  to  the  prospect  that  it  is  something  to 
be  admired  rather  than  abused.  This  method  has  more  of  the 
confidence-inspiring  elements  in  it  than  the  other.  The  fountain- 
pen  salesman  may  throw  the  pen  on  the  floor  and  then  jump  on  it 
with  both  feet  to  show  its  durability  and  nonbreakable  feature; 
but  when  he  picks  it  up  again,  he  wipes  it  off  carefully  and  imme- 
diately begins  to  handle  it  with  admiration  and  a  fondness  which 
goes  much  further  toward  inspiring  confidence  and  appreciation 
than  all  the  abuse  alone  could  possibly  have  done. 

The  clothing  merchant  who  carefully  lays  out  a  suit  of  clothes 
on  the  table,  runs  his  hand  caressingly  over  it,  raises  it  with  an 
admiring  look  on  his  face;  and  then  carefully  and  tenderly  holds 
it  for  the  prospect  to  try  on  inspires  more  confidence  than  the 
one  who  throws  it  on  the  table,  removes  the  hanger  roughly, 
shakes  it  vigorously,  and  seems  to  consider  it  just  as  a  few  pieces 
of  cloth  sewed  together  into  a  suit.  The  actions  of  the  first  mer- 
chant imply  quality.  He  makes  the  prospect  feel  the  value  of 
the  suit  by  handling  it  carefully.  The  second  merchant's  actions 
imply  inferiority  from  the  very  start.  A  man  must  have  and 
show  respect  for  his  proposition  if  he  hopes  to  create  it  in  others. 

Creation  of  confidence.  Since  all  salesmen's  relations  are  of 
the  human  interest  type,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  person  can 
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seldom  have  more  confidence  in  an  article  or  service  than  he  has 
in  the  salesman  presenting  it.  A  salesman  should  always  strive 
to  conduct  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  him- 
self and  thereby  add  prestige  and  confidence  to  the  company  and 
products  he  represents. 

Intense  selling.  When  the  salesman  has  attained  the  interest 
stage  in  a  sale,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  "bear  on  too  hard." 
Many  men  just  starting  out  to  sell  begin  to  drive  as  soon  as  they 
see  that  the  prospect  is  interested.  In  other  words,  they  sell  too 
hard,  they  work  it,  they  fight  it  like  infielders  who  fight  the  ball. 
Instead  of  gathering  it  in  by  guiding  it  with  their  hands,  they 
thrust  their  hands  toward  it  and  thereby  create  much  greater 
resistance  between  the  ball  and  the  hands  when  they  meet.  The 
graceful  fielder  will  allow  his  hands  to  yield,  and  he  controls  the 
direction  of  the  ball  at  the  same  time  he  is  curbing  its  motion  and 
getting  it  in  hand.  The  same  principle  applies  here.  The  sales- 
man must  not  rush  to  meet  the  prospect,  figuratively  speaking; 
he  must  not  "fight  out"  his  points.  He  must  lead,  and  to  lead 
he  must  dominate,  not  in  a  domineering  way,  but  in  a  gentle, 
pleasing  and  yet  firm  manner. 

Ray  Giles  says,  "On  the  subject  of  'selling  'em  hard'  another 
buyer,  who  is  something  of  a  philosopher,  remarked,  'Have  you 
ever  noticed  how  stupid  you  get  going  through  a  museum,  at- 
tending a  big  art  exhibit,  or  sometimes  even  after  browsing  an 
hour  among  the  books  in  a  big  bookstore?  Some  of  the  modern 
hard-selling  salesmen  affect  me  in  the  same  way.  There  was  a 
chap  just  in  who  had  three  collections  of  printed  matter  which 
I  had  to  go  through  with  him  while  he  talked. 

"  Tn  a  big  portfolio  he  had  a  series  of  dealers'  folders,  which 
the  advertising  department  got  out.  Each  of  these  folders  was 
excellent  and  quite  worthy  of  attention,  but  unfortunately  every 
one  was  a  good-sized  meal  in  itself.  The  salesman  touched  on 
the  high  spots  in  each,  making  me  examine  certain  cuts  and  listen 
to  his  rapid-fire  summary  of  the  contents. 

"  'Next  he  pulled  out  a  pocket  data  book  and  ran  briskly 
through  the  prices,  terms,  discounts,  and  different  models. 

"  'Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  then  produced  from  his  leather 
carrying  case  a  series  of  about  twenty  facsimile  letters.  I  had 
to  read  all  these,  not  in  silence  either ;  for  he  insisted  on  making 
running  comments  as  I  read. 

"  'Was  I  jumping  all  over  to  buy  when  he  got  through?  No, 
but  I  did  feel  as  though  I  was  quite  ready  to  call  it  a  day's  work 
and  go  off  somewhere  and  sit  in  the  dark  and  quiet  until  I  came 
to.'" 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  logical  steps  in  the  sale?  Why  are  they  used  by  writers 
on  salesmanship  and  yet  occasionally  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  a  sale? 

2.  What  kind  of  interest  is  essential  before  a  salesman  can  make  a  sale? 

3.  Upon  what  main  factor  does  the  amount  of  interest  a  man  may  have  in 
a  proposition  depend? 

4.  In  what  general  group  of  things  are  all  people  interested? 

5.  How  may  the  salesman  apply  his  knowledge  of  instinctive  interests  to 
his  selling? 

6.  What  part  does  habit  play  in  the  lives  of  men,  and  how  may  the  sales- 
man take  advantage  of  it? 

7.  What  two  kinds  of  interest  are  there?  Which  form  is  the  more  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  salesmanship,  and  why? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  the  salesman  can  get  interest  in 
a  proposition  by  arousing  activity  toward  it?    Explain  and  illustrate. 

9.  In  what  ways  can  the  salesman  detect  interest  in  his  prospect  ?  Is  there 
any  set  rule  to  follow  in  detecting  it? 

10.  What  effect  upon  the  salesman  has  the  fact  that  the  buyer  is  also  a 
student  of  salesmanship? 

11.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  manage  the  interviews?    Dis- 
cuss. 

12.  How  may  the  salesman  make  the  prospect  think  that  he  has  purchased 
the  proposition,  rather  than  that  he  has  been  sold  it? 

13.  What  has  the  idea  behind  the  article  to  do  with  selling  the  article?  Is 
it  a  good  plan  to  sell  the  idea,  and  why? 

14.  After  the  salesman  has  succeeded  in  making  the  prospect  want  the  pro- 
position, what  is  his  next  task? 

15.  What  are  some  of  the  methods  of  keeping  the  prospect's  interest,  once 
obtained? 

16.  How  may  the  salesman  procure  the  co-operation  of  the  prospect? 

17.  What  methods  are  sometimes  used  to  inspire  prospects  with  confidence 
which  may  possibly  have  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the  prospect? 

18.  WTiat  is  the  safest  method  of  inspiring  confidence  of  the  prospect  in  a 
proposition? 

19.  What  is  meant  by  "selling  too  hard"?    Does  it  often  occur? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Select  some  product  with  which  you  are  familiar  and  build  up  a  sales 
talk  or  canvass  through  the  stage  of  "interest,"  showing  the  various  motives 
and  desires  which  are  applicable. 
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2.  Assume  you  have  been  interviewing  a  prospect  and  have  succeeded  in 
taking  him  well  into  the  stage  in  which  he  seems  interested  in  your  proposi- 
tion. The  telephone  rings,  and  he  says  his  "boss"  wants  to  see  him  right 
away.  You  leave  courteously  and  set  another  time  to  see  him.  On  your 
second  visit,  describe  in  detail  how  you  would  proceed  and  why. 

3.  Suppose  you  are  well  started  on  your  canvass  and  seem  to  have  your 
prospect  interested,  when  suddenly  his  secretary  enters  with  about  a  dozen 
letters  and  lays  them  on  his  desk.  He  starts  signing  them,  saying,  "Go  right 
ahead,  I  can  do  this  and  listen  too."    Describe  your  actions  from  this  point  on. 

4.  Your  prospect  has  become  very  much  interested.  Suddenly  he  says, 
"Wait  a  minute,  there's  another  man  I  would  like  to  have  hear  this  story ;  I'll 
go  and  get  him."  And  he  starts  to  rise  from  his  chair  to  go  and  find  this 
other  man.  Discuss  what  you  would  do  in  such  a  case.  Justify  your  actions 
and  tell  why  you  would  act  in  that  manner. 

5.  Suppose  two  men  come  into  the  showroom  where  you  are  meeting  pros- 
pects for  the  Flying  Dutchess  Automobile.  One  seems  to  be  the  real  prospect, 
the  other  a  friend.  You  get  the  prospect  very  much  interested  and  are  on 
the  point  of  making  an  appointment  to  demonstrate  the  car,  when  the  friend 
speaks  up  and  says,  "Say,  Bill,  this  car  is  no  better  than  the  Mountain 
Climber  and  that  sells  for  $150.00  less  than  this."  Discuss  in  detail  how  you 
would  handle  this  delicate  situation. 


CASE 


STYLEPARK  HAT  COMPANY 

A  representative  of  the  Stylepark  Hat  Company  called  on  the  manager  of 
a  certain  men's  store.  The  salesman  was  a  clean-cut,  well-dressed  young  man 
who  had  a  pleasant  word  for  everyone  in  the  store  and  therefore  experienced 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  the  manager. 

It  so  happened  that  the  manager  was  very  busy  and  did  not  pay  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  salesman.  He  told  him  that  he  was  too  busy  to  see 
him  right  then  as  he  was  buying  overcoats  for  the  approaching  fall  and  his 
time  would  be  taken  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

The  overcoat  salesman  and  the  hat  salesman  knew  each  other  and  the  latter 
lost  no  time  in  becoming  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  coat  salesman.  He 
remarked  about  the  good  appearance  of  the  other  salesman's  product,  and 
before  long  the  store  manager  was  drawn  into  the  conversation  also.  The 
hat  salesman  offered  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  leading  overcoat  styles  he  had 
noticed  in  other  sections  of  his  territory,  and  told  the  retailer  that  he  had  a 
good  idea  that  would  double  his  overcoat  sales  in  that  particular  line.  Both 
the  manager  and  the  coat  salesman  showed  interest;  so  the  hat  salesman  told 
them  his  idea.  In  short  it  was  one  of  increasing  sales  through  window  display 
and  his  instructions  were  as  follows:  "Set  up  your  window  in  the  usual  man- 
ner with  your  coats  on  forms;  then  take  a  swatch  of  the  material  of  which 
the  coat  is  made  (in  this  case,  Alpagora),  and  glue  this  swatch  on  the  outside 
of  the  window,  with  a  streamer  leading  from  the  inside  of  the  glass  to  the 
coat  that  matches  the  swatch.  This  will  allow  the  prospective  buyer  to  run 
his  fingers  over  the  material  on  the  outside  of  the  window  and  get  an  idea 
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of  what  the  coat  feels  like.     Window  signs,  effectively  worded,  will  convey 
B  Belling  message  to  the  window  shopper." 

The  hat  salesman  never  once  mentioned  his  product  during  the  conversation, 
and  after  describing  his  plan,  made  preparations  to  leave.  By  this  time  he 
had  mack'  Mich  a  favorable  impression  on  the  store  manager  that  he  was  asked 
to  show  his  hats.  This  he  did  immediately,  also  giving  the  manager  some 
suggestions  for  increasing  his  hat  sales.  When  he  left,  he  had  a  nice  order 
from  a  man  who  did  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  buying  hats  at  that  par- 
ticular time. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

1.  What  specific  details  in  this  salesman's  procedure  were  the  means  of 
creating  acceptance?    Discuss. 

2.  Do  you  think  that  knowing  the  other  salesman  helped  the  hat  salesman 
to  any  great  degree?  Did  he  see  his  chance  and  capitalize  on  it,  or  was  it 
just  by  chance  that  he  made  the  sale?     Discuss. 


V, 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Creating  the  Wish  to  Acquire 


'The  brave  man  chooses  while  the  coward  stands  aside." — Lowell. 


The  desire  for  ownership.  The  salesman  cannot  sell  a  prod- 
uct or  a  service  to  anyone  unless  he  can  get  in  to  see  that  person. 
He  cannot  sell  unless  the  prospect  will  allow  him  to  demonstrate 
the  article  or  at  least  explain  its  benefits.  He  is  powerless  to 
make  a  sale  unless  he  can  get  his  man's  attention  and  interest  in 
the  proposition,  and,  furthermore,  he  must  get  that  man  so  inter- 
ested in  it  that  he  will  want  to  buy  it.  The  salesman  knows  that 
he  has  something  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  prospect,  or  he 
would  not  be  there ;  but  because  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make 
his  man  buy,  he  must  persuade  him  to  do  so  by  showing  the 
advantages  of  ownership. 

Speaking  of  desire,  W.  W.  Duncan  says,  "After  you  feel  positive 
that  you  have  convinced  the  man  of  the  quality  of  the  goods, 
after  you  feel  that  you  have  given  him  confidence  in  the  house, 
yourself,  and  your  selling  methods,  after  you  are  convinced  that 
he  feels  he  can  make  money  on  the  proposition,  the  only  thing 
in  establishing  desire  is  to  again  take  what  we  have  called  the 
'you'  attitude.  Sketch  out  to  him  how  you  can  make  the  goods 
move  for  him,  how  quickly  he  can  move  them,  how  the  advertising 
is  going  to  make  people  call  for  them,  and  how  his  profits  are 
going  to  count  up,  talking  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  case  of  absolutely  new  accounts,  to  go  out  and  show 
him  by  selling  some  customers,  or  by  selling  some  dealers  for  him, 
because,  when  a  man  needs  a  thing,  he  pays  for  it  whether  he 
buys  it  or  not. 

"So  that  the  finish  for  completing  desire  is  the  point  where  you 
want  to  bring  in  your  advertising  talk,  your  sales  help  talk,  and 
show  him.  Now,  there  are  lots  of  things  which  indicate  desire  in 
a  prospect.  If  he  asks  the  price,  it  is  an  indication.  If  in  addi- 
tion he  asks  terms  of  payments,  the  desire  is  most  healthful.  But 
you  want  to  be  sure  that  the  question  of  price  comes  up  at  a 
point  where  you  feel  that  the  desire  has  been  created." 
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Balancing  two  opposing  impulses.  Even  though  the  sales- 
man has  aroused  the  interest  of  his  prospect  and  has  demonstrated 
the  advantages  of  ownership  in  the  article,  there  is  always  this 
question  running  through  the  prospect's  mind,  "Can  I  afford  to 
make  the  expenditure  for  the  advantages  which  this  proposition 
oilers?  Is  it  really  worth  to  me  what  I  must  spend  for  it?" 
When  the  idea  behind  the  proposition  has  been  fully  brought  out, 
and  the  prospect  recognizes  his  need  for  it,  he  immediately  begins 
to  answer  his  own  question  in  the  affirmative.  He  says,  "Yes, 
that  is  just  the  thing  I  want;  the  $10  spent  for  this  means  more 
to  me  than  tickets  to  the  theater  next  week."  At  this  point  the 
salesman  has  obtained  the  desire  of  the  prospect  for  the  proposi- 
tion, but  that  desire  must  be  strong  enough  for  him  to  put  his 
name  on  the  dotted  line  and  give  his  check. 

If  the  salesman  has  arranged  his  points  so  that  one  will  lead 
logically  to  the  next  one  with  cumulative  effect,  the  total  impres- 
sion he  has  created  should  have  crowded  out  of  the  mind  of  the 
prospect  any  negative  thought  that  he  may  have  had,  or  any 
thought  that  other  goods  would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well, 
or  that  other  considerations  make  the  purchase  inadvisable.  One 
of  the  most  common  faults  of  sales  canvasses  is  the  scattered 
and  illogical  arrangement  of  the  points  offered. 

Before  the  salesman  can  get  his  prospect  to  desire  a  product, 
he  must  convince  him  that  the  one  in  question  is  the  right  one. 
Many  men  may  have  the  desire  for  some  such  product  as  the 
salesman  is  demonstrating,  but  may  be  biased  toward  that  of  a 
competitor,  or  they  may  not  want  to  make  the  decision  at  once. 
They  want  to  take  time  to  think  it  over  and  give  it  more  sane  and 
careful  consideration.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many  conflicting 
desires  in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  first  task  of  the  salesman  is 
to  get  the  prospect  so  engrossed  in  the  proposition  at  hand  that 
he  will  forget  that  there  are  a  lot  of  other  things  that  he  has 
been  wanting  for  a  long  while.  Here  the  principle  of  opportunity 
cost  comes  into  play  again.  The  prospect  wants  the  article,  but 
by  purchasing  it  he  parts  with  his  money,  and  also  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  something  else  with  it.  He  knows  that  he 
cannot  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too,  and  so  he  weighs  the  advan- 
tages of  "eating"  against  "having."  If  the  salesman  allows  his 
prospect  to  think  over  these  conflicting  urges,  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  no  decision  will  be  made  that  day.  The  man  may  have  in 
mind  the  purchase  of  an  automobile,  or  a  lot  on  which  to  build 
a  home,  or  a  trip  abroad,  and  he  knows  that,  if  he  buys  one  of 
them,  he  cannot  have  the  others  for  some  time  to  come.    For  this 
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reason  his  mind  is  in  confusion,  and  the  more  he  thinks  about 
his  desires,  the  further  away  he  is  from  a  decision  as  to  which  he 
will  choose.  Each  desire  keeps  surging  forward  in  his  mind,  and, 
as  he  thinks  them  over,  first  one,  then  another,  possibly  a  third, 
will  take  the  foremost  rank,  until  he  is  so  bewildered  that  he 
"wants  to  think  it  over  for  a  few  days" ;  but  he  knows  right  then 
that  he  will  be  in  no  better  position  to  make  the  decision  in  a 
"few  days"  than  he  is  now. 

Overcoming  inhibitions.  At  this  point  in  the  sale,  vision  and 
imagination  are  required  of  the  salesman.  He  must  make  his 
proposition  look  so  attractive  to  the  prospect  that  these  other 
conflicting  desires  will,  for  the  time  being,  be  forgotten.  In  order 
to  do  this,  he  must  find  some  means  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  prospect  to  the  point  where  he  can  actually  see  himself  driv- 
ing the  car,  being  praised  by  his  associates  for  his  judgment,  or 
getting  out  on  the  golf  links  an  hour  earlier  because  of  the  saving 
in  time  effected  by  the  car. 

The  creation  of  desire  usually  involves  one  of  the  more  funda- 
mental "wants"  of  man.  So  far  as  the  product  itself  is  concerned, 
the  prospect  must  be  "sold"  on  its  advantages  before  this  stage 
of  the  sale  has  been  reached.  When  the  salesman  interests  his 
man  in  the  proposition,  he  appeals  to  his  reason,  and  in  so  doing 
shows  how  he  can  profit  by  ownership.  His  reason  tells  him  that 
this  thing  is  good  and  will  help  him  in  the  ways  suggested,  or  it 
will  give  him  pleasures.  He  knows  it  will,  but  "Do  I  want  that 
more  than  the  lot  on  which  to  build  a  house?"  That  is  the  ques- 
tion which  sticks  in  his  mind  and  makes  decision  difficult. 

All  men  want  things.  All  men  want  many  things  which  they 
feel,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  cannot  have.  Some  of  these 
wants  become  so  strong  that  they  become  passions,  and  when  a 
want  has  arrived  at  that  state,  it  is  usually  satisfied.  Most  men, 
however,  have  learned  to  control  such  passions  and  try  to  think 
things  out  rationally;  and  even  when  their  emotions  have  affected 
their  judgments,  they  feel  that  it  was  brought  about  by  reasoning. 
The  task  of  the  salesman  at  this  point  is  to  appeal  to  the  emotions 
of  the  prospect  and  to  let  him  feel  that  the  sound  reasoning  which 
he  used  earlier  in  the  sale  led  him  to  these  logical  conclusions. 
The  salesman  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  no  one  likes  to 
realize  that  he  is  being  appealed  to  through  his  emotions.  It  is 
one  of  the  psychological  laws  that,  when  people  know  they  are 
having  their  emotions  "played  on,"  they  immediately  develop  an 
antipathy  for  the  person  appealing  to  them;  in  some  people  this 
develops  into  intense  anger,  harbored  animosity,  and,  occasion- 
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ally,  violence.  The  salesman  must  always  be  most  sincere  at  such 
a  time. 

Persuasion.  This  is  a  direct  method  of  inducing  action,  as 
opposed  to  the  indirect  method  of  suggestion.  Very  little  success 
can  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  persuasion,  for  in  using  it  the 
salesman  shows  very  plainly  that  he  is  trying  to  influence  the 
prospect  to  buy;  and  such  an  influence  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  natural  instincts,  disinclination  to  be  dominated  or  man- 
aged. 

Suggestion.  Appeals  to  emotion  usually  take  the  form  of 
suggest  ion  or  imagination.  These  are  two  of  the  salesman's  most 
powerful  instruments.  Suggestion  is  merely  the  introduction 
of  an  idea  into  the  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  dominate  and  replace 
other  ideas  which  may  have  been  there  and  which  have  been 
hindering  its  culmination.  This  is  just  another  form  of  the  ideo- 
n tutor  principle,  stated  in  Chapter  V  (Qualifications,  Personality, 
and  Point  of  View),  whereby  any  thought  that  enters  the  mind 
and  is  harbored  there  creates  a  motor  impulse  which  tends  to 
carry  out  corresponding  action.  A  suggestion,  then,  is  an  idea 
(sometimes  received  unconsciously)  that  tends  to  produce  ac- 
tions, involuntarily.  Advertisers  use  this  principle  effectively 
when  they  picture  a  man  shaving,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  a  fine 
white  lather,  and  a  razor  which  seems  to  be  doing  its  work  without 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  manipulator.  Many  food  advertise- 
ments are  so  pictured  that  they  nearly  make  the  mouth  water. 
These  pictures  act  like  the  ideas  people  get  and  harbor  in  their 
minds,  and  when  the  opportunity  comes  to  act,  people  buy  the 
products  which  they  have  seen  advertised  most  vividly.  The 
advertiser  has  a  very  good  opportunity  to  use  this  principle  of 
suggestion,  because  he  can  paint  a  picture  very  true  to  life, 
whereas  the  salesman  must  often  resort  to  the  "word  picture"  in 
order  to  implant  the  idea  in  the  prospect's  mind.  Many  of  the 
best  salesmen  carry  sample  advertisements  with  them  to  show 
their  prospects,  and  find  that  they  help  greatly  in  creating  the 
buying  desire. 

Forms  of  suggestion.  (1)  Suggested  action.  This  may  be 
noticed  every  day.  We  look  at  an  object  intently  and  find  that 
the  very  act  suggests  to  others  to  do  the  same  thing.  A  man  may 
put  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth  and  then  start  searching  his  pockets 
or  looking  around  the  room.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  he  is  search- 
ing for  a  match,  and  generally  one  is  provided  without  a  word. 
Hold  an  object  out  to  a  person  and  look  him  intently  in  the  eye; 
you  do  not  have  to  request  him  to  take  it,  because  he  will  do  it 
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naturally.  Some  salesmen  go  a  step  further.  After  placing 
something  in  the  prospect's  hands,  they  manage  to  keep  both  of 
their  own  hands  busy  or  laden  with  other  material  so  that  the 
prospect  cannot  return  to  them  the  object  he  is  holding,  thereby 
commanding  attention  until  the  canvass  is  well  under  way. 
These  are  all  forms  of  suggestion  which  create  physical  action. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  prominent  merchants  in  Chicago  in- 
cluded in  his  window  display  a  large  picture  of  a  boy  sitting  on 
the  bank  of  a  stream  fishing.  The  camera  caught  him  as  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  yawn.  The  observer  paused  to  see 
the  effect  upon  passers-by.  He  was  astonished  to  see  that  prac- 
tically everyone  who  stopped  to  look  at  the  picture  left  with  his 
mouth  open,  or  else  was  heroically  attempting  to  stifle  a  yawn. 

(2)  Suggested  emotion.  Such  suggestion  is  due  to  mental 
stimuli  caused  by  the  painting  of  an  image  or  picture  of  the 
imagination.  Through  dramatic  means  it  is  not  difficult  to  affect 
many  organs  of  the  human  body.  A  good  actor,  through  sugges- 
tion, can  make  his  entire  audience  cry  or  laugh  at  will.  He  can 
make  them  imagine  they  smell  smoke,  taste  luscious  tidbits,  hear 
funny  noises,  or  see  objects  which  do  not  exist.  Many  of  these 
emotional  reactions  directly  affect  certain  parts  of  the  body. 
Worry  can  easily  upset  digestion  and  cause  serious  illness;  hap- 
piness will  stimulate  us  and  give  us  an  appetite.  Stimuli  of  some 
sorts  increase  the  heart  beat ;  others  decrease  it.  The  case,  which 
follows  later  in  this  chapter,  of  the  real  estate  salesman  who  sold 
the  home  in  the  suburban  town  to  the  widow  was  based  upon 
emotional  suggestion. 

Let  a  blindfolded  man  hear  the  crackle  of  a  fire,  smell  the 
smoke,  hear  talk  of  a  branding  iron  with  which  he  is  to  be 
branded  and  let  him  become  expectant  of  just  what  will  happen. 
Then  draw  a  rather  sharp  piece  of  ice  across  his  skin  and  in  his 
imagination  he  thinks  it  has  actually  burned  him.  The  talk  of 
branding,  the  idea  of  fire  is  the  suggestion  which  intensifies  the 
sensation  of  reality.  . 

Many  a  man  has  been  convinced  by  suggestion.  One  excellent 
salesman  based  his  whole  selling  strategy  on  the  statement  that 
he  was  not  really  a  salesman,  but  spent  only  part  of  his  time 
interviewing  people  to  get  their  reactions.  The  statement  auto- 
matically caused  the  prospect  to  lower  the  bars  of  resistance  and 
put  himself  in  the  frame  of  mind  to  buy  rather  than  be  sold. 

Up-to-date  suggestions.  Modern  methods  of  suggestion  are 
clearly  recorded  through  a  study  and  comparison  of  the  appeals 
used  by  advertising  copy  during  times  of  economic  stress  and 
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during  the  beginning  of  the  advertising  era.  Salesmen  should 
study  the  advertisements  in  the  leading  media  to  see  how  these 
appeals  are  adapted  to  the  times  and  the  conditions  and  then 
try  to  keep  their  own  selling  methods  up-to-date.  The  older 
appeals  were  mere  statements  of  the  quality  of  the  product,  what 
it  would  do,  how  much  time  it  could  save,  and  the  like;  but  today 
they  point  out  the  more  basic  interests  in  life  and  show  how, 
through  the  use  of  the  product,  the  things  which  man  desires  most 
can  be  gained.  To  cite  a  few  examples:  when  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  first  started  advertising,  the  appeal  was 
purely  one  of  protection  to  the  widow  or  family.  Now  it  is  "Will 
you  give  your  child  a  chance  to  be  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  next 
generation?"  This  is  the  same  appeal,  but  presented  in  a  more 
human,  more  emotional,  and  more  effective  way,  one  which  tugs 
at  the  heartstrings  of  the  father  who  thinks  the  sun  rises  and 
sets  on  "his  boy"  and  who  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  anything 
to  see  that  the  lad  has  the  advantages  which  the  present  era  offers. 

Williams'  Shaving  Cream  used  to  stress  the  richness  of  the 
lather,  smoothness  and  speed  of  a  shave,  but  now  it  is:  "You  can't 
afford  to  let  down  now !  Face  fitness  is  more  important  than  ever 
before."  Coca-Cola  used  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  "re- 
freshed"; now  the  same  urge  is  expressed  by  "hospitality,"  a 
quality  gained  through  the  use  of  the  product  and  not  just  self- 
refreshing.  This  appeal  points  out  that  the  product  leads  to 
hospitality,  greater  favor,  and  admiration,  a  fundamental  urge. 

The  magazines  are  full  of  such  illustrations  as  these.  They 
are  suggestion  appeals  to  the  imagination  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word ;  for  the  customer  sees  himself  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  his 
newly  contemplated  home,  or  behind  the  wheel  of  his  car  driving 
through  the  hills  and  valleys  mid  delightful  scenery,  or  in  the 
home  with  more  leisure  and  comfort  thanks  to  the  use  of  the  new 
appliance,  or  seeing  the  smiles  and  nods  of  approval  on  the  faces 
of  his  guests  during  the  party  because  of  a  new  appetizing  dessert, 
the  result  of  a  new  food  product,  utensil,  or  appliance. 

If  the  salesman  would  close  his  sale,  he  must  give  his  customer 
a  clear  mental  picture  of  what  will  result  from  the  decision  he  is 
to  make,  a  picture  embodying  the  urge  to  one  or  more  of  his 
fundamental  wants,  and  portraying  the  satisfaction  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  acceptance  of  the  salesman's  proposition. 

Imagination.  Suggestion  can  be  made  only  through  man's 
imagination.  Imagination  is  the  picturing  to  oneself  of  the 
things  that  one  hears  or  thinks.  The  small  boy  imagines  himself 
a  conductor  on  the  train.     He  has  had  just  one  experience  with 
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such  a  person,  and  yet,  after  arriving  home,  he  wants  to  play  con- 
ductor. He  knows  just  how  it  is  done,  just  what  the  conductor 
does,  and  just  what  the  desired  result  is.  He  may  not  be  at  all 
accurate  in  his  "demonstration,"  but  he  knows  just  how  "he  wants 
to  do  it,"  and  the  parts  that  he  did  not  observe,  he  creates  through 
imagination. 

As  desires  grow,  so  does  the  imagination.  As  the  salesman 
paints  his  pictures  to  the  prospect,  the  imagination  begins  to 
work,  and  the  prospect  sees  himself  out  in  the  car,  receiving  the 
dividend  check,  decorating  the  home  he  is  to  purchase,  or  getting 
out  early  for  that  round  of  golf.  This  point  only  serves  to  drive 
home  the  fact  that,  in  selling,  it  is  the  idea  which  appeals  to  most 
people;  it  is  the  "thing  beyond"  which  men  buy,  not  just  the 
article  itself.  It  is  showing  the  prospect  what  the  proposition 
will  do  for  him  that  makes  the  sale. 

As  B.  W.  Brown  puts  it,  "The  man  who  sells  toothpicks,  for 
instance,  does  not  have  a  very  interesting  article  to  sell.  As  long 
as  he  just  thinks  of  toothpicks,  he  does  not  get  very  much  human 
interest  in  his  work.  But  if  he  can  visualize  the  acres  and  acres 
of  trees  which  are  felled  and  rushed  to  the  big  mills,  he  is  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  what  is  really  behind  the  article  he  sells. 

"The  salesman  of  securities  who  relies  upon  knowing  the  facts 
and  statistics  does  not  get  many  orders.  Prospects  are  more 
interested  in  people  than  they  are  in  things.  This  leads  us  to  see 
that  many  times,  instead  of  quoting  figures,  we  should  draw  a 
picture  of  the  smoke-stacks  and  wheels  of  progress  which  are  to 
be  speeded  up  by  the  additional  money  which  our  company  is 
furnishing  that  particular  industry." 

Example  of  the  use  of  imagination.  The  use  of  suggestion  in 
a  sale  is  very  clearly  illustrated  by  the  salesman  for  one  of  the 
large  Eastern  real  estate  companies  who  was  interviewing  a 
widow.  She  had  two  young  children  whom  she  wanted  to  bring 
up  and  educate  in  some  suburban  town.  She  wanted  to  buy  a 
moderate-priced  house  in  a  good  community  and  make  her  home 
there.  The  salesman  had  not  seen  the  house  he  had  in  mind, 
but  he  had  complete  information  on  it.  The  interview  was  held 
in  the  office  of  the  company  in  the  city.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
he  approached  the  proposition : 

"Yes,  madam,  I  think  I  have  the  very  home  you  want.  It  is 
located  in  a  quiet  little  suburb  where  the  schools  are  good,  three 
blocks  away;  your  church  is  only  five  minutes'  walk,  and  the 
home  is  located  in  the  most  desirable  neighborhood.  All  the 
families  around  you  are  English-speaking  people,  and  their  ideals 
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are  the  best.  The  home,  as  you  see  (showing  her  a  picture  of  it), 
is  of  the  colonial  style,  with  a  large  lawn  in  front  where  the  chil- 
dren can  play;  a  nice  cement  walk  leads  to  the  front  door  through 
an  arbor,  on  which  roses  are  climbing.  The  side  lawn  has  apple, 
pear,  and  cherry  trees,  while  there  is  ample  room  in  the  back  yard 
for  a  little  garden,  where  you  can  putter  away  your  spare  time  and 
raise  fresh  vegetables  for  the  table.  A  strawberry  bed  is  also  near 
the  garden,  which,  with  a  little  cultivating,  can  be  made  to  yield 
you  fresh  fruit.  Back  near  the  fence  is  just  the  place  to  have  a 
chicken  house  and  yard  for  the  boy,  so  that  he  can  make  a  little 
extra  pocket  money  selling  eggs.  Around  the  entire  place  is  an 
attractive  white  fence,  and  the  children  can  play  to  their  hearts' 
content  without  danger  of  getting  out  on  the  street.  They  will 
be  able  to  live  out  of  doors  where  they  will  get  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  and  keep  healthy  and  well.  They  will  be  able  to  play 
with  children  of  their  own  kind  in  a  happy  jovial  atmosphere.  In 
the  home  are  six  large  rooms.  The  livingroom  is  one  of  those 
comfortable  "homey"  ones  which  make  one  like  to  stay  at  home, 
with  a  fireplace  where  you  can  have  a  cheerful  open  fire  on  chilly 
spring  and  fall  nights,  and  where  you  can  sit  and  read  while  the 
children  study  their  school  lessons.  We  will  go  down  in  the 
morning  and  see  it,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  just  the  place  you  will 
want  to  have  as  your  home." 

It  was  just  a  picture  of  a  comfortable  little  home,  one  in  which 
this  widow  would  enjoy  living  and  bringing  up  her  children,  in 
the  outdoors,  the  sunlight,  and  the  clear  fresh  air,  away  from  the 
noise  and  hustle  and  dirt  of  the  city  which  she  had  been  unable  to 
avoid  in  the  city  apartment.  The  description  appealed  to  her 
emotions,  her  instincts  of  protection,  and  her  desire  for  happy 
and  healthful  lives  for  her  loved  ones.  She  had  traces  of  tears 
in  her  eyes  when  she  shook  that  salesman's  hand  and  promised 
to  see  him  on  the  8:15  train  in  the  morning;  for  that  was  just 
what  she  had  been  dreaming  of  for  years. 

The  place  was  purchased,  and  the  salesman  did  not  see  her 
again  for  a  year.  One  day  when  he  happened  to  be  in  that  local- 
ity he  went  over  to  see  her.  Sure  enough,  she  had  the  house  fixed 
up  just  as  he  had  pictured  it  to  her  that  day  in  the  office.  The 
children  were  playing  on  the  front  lawn  and  everything  was  in 
keeping  with  the  mental  picture  he  had  painted  to  her  the  year 
before,  even  to  the  garden  and  the  chickens  for  the  boy.  That 
sale  was  composed  of  much  more  than  a  piece  of  real  estate;  it 
meant  a  home.  It  meant  the  making  of  one  of  the  happiest 
women  in  the  world;  for  she  had  now  what  she  had  pictured  in 
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her  mind  and  had  dreamed  of  and  longed  for  for  several  years. 
Without  imagination  that  sale  probably  never  would  have  been 
made ;  for  the  house  had  been  vacant  for  a  year  and  was  badly 
run  down.  It  needed  repair  and  did  not  look  very  attractive  as  it 
stood  there  the  morning  the  salesman  took  her  to  see  it.  But  she 
did  not  see  just  the  house  or  the  place;  she  saw  the  "thing  be- 
yond," she  saw  what  it  would  be,  what  its  possibilities  were,  and 
those  possibilities  were  the  ones  which  the  salesman  had  created 
for  her  because  he  had  imagination. 

What  is  imagination?  Lorin  F.  Deland,  in  his  little  book, 
Imagination  in  Business,  says  that  "imagination  is  the  synthesis 
of  the  mind;  that  is,  the  opposite  of  analysis.  ...  It  is  the 
ability,  upon  seeing  any  object,  to  construct  around  that  object 
its  probable  or  possible  environment;  thus  apprehending  any 
force,  to  realize  what  produced  it,  and  what  it  will  produce.  .  .  . 
Here  on  the  wall  hangs  a  sword  carried  in  the  Civil  War.  Two 
men  of  imagination  look  at  it.  One  of  them  instantly  imagines 
the  conditions  of  society  which  brought  about  the  war;  he  thinks 
of  slavery,  of  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  of  the  scenes  of 
terror  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  lo !  in  a  twinkling,  he  is  a  hun- 
dred years  and  three  thousand  miles  away  from  that  sword. 
That  is  range.  The  second  man  looks  at  the  sword,  and  sees  the 
battle,  the  charge  at  the  fortifications,  and  the  fearful  slaughter. 
He  hears  the  bugles  blowing  the  advance,  and  listens  to  the  deaf- 
ening roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  high-voiced  rattle  of  musketry. 
The  groans  of  the  wounded  sound  in  his  ears.  Already  a  whole 
epic  is  acting  itself  out  upon  the  stage  of  his  brain,  and  that  simple 
sword  is  its  beginning  and  its  end.  That  is  intensity."  Thus,  if 
the  salesman  cannot  use  his  imagination  and  see  his  prospect 
successfully  reselling  the  goods  or  getting  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure from  them,  he  cannot  possibly  make  his  prospect  see  it  either. 

Suggestion  possible  with  any  article.  Suggestion,  therefore, 
is  a  very  powerful  agency  in  selling;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  salesman's 
strongest  asset.  Many  salesmen  have  complained  that  their 
articles  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  suggestive  appeal  and  that 
they  could  not  conceive  of  a  method  of  constructing  imaginary 
pictures  around  their  "hard,  cold  propositions."  There  is  prob- 
ably no  article  offered  for  sale  for  which  a  suggestive  or  imagina- 
tive appeal  cannot  be  constructed.  The  article  may  be  nothing 
but  cold  hard  steel,  but  the  salesman  cannot  stop  at  that.  He  can 
determine  the  reasons  why  men  buy  the  article,  and  then  build 
his  suggestions  around  the  uses  for  the  product  and  not  the  prod- 
uct itself. 
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The  securities  salesman  relies  upon  one  of  the  strongest  of 
man's  instincts  to  base  his  appeal,  self-preservation.  He  shows 
how  self-preservation  leads  to  property  preservation,  and  that 
that  has  been  one  of  the  common  problems  of  human  beings  for 
centuries.  For  thousands  of  years  men  buried  their  possessions 
to  keep  them  safe;  they  built  strong  chests  and  receptacles  for 
them;  in  Indian  times  they  built  stockades  around  them;  and 
even  today  they  place  them  in  the  strongest  vaults  and  safety 
deposit  boxes  to  keep  them  safe.  Safety  is  one  of  the  strongest 
appeals  of  this  salesman.  To  convince  a  man  that  a  security  is 
safe  calls  for  tactful  maneuvering;  for  if  the  salesman  continually 
insists  that  the  offering  is  safe,  the  prospect  may  become  suspi- 
cious and  think  that  there  is  a  "joker  in  the  pack."  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  convince  a  man  of  the  safety  of  a  security  it  to  as- 
sume from  the  start  that  it  is  safe,  to  impress  upon  him  the  fact 
that  the  company  deals  only  in  safe  securities,  that  the  reputation 
of  the  company,  its  prestige  and  honor,  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  securities  it  offers  to  its  clients. 

What  is  enthusiasm?  Enthusiasm  is  working  for  the  love  of 
the  game,  to  be  doing  this  one  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  pref- 
erence to  anything  else.  With  it  goes  the  desire  to  get  others  to 
feel  as  you  feel  about  it.  This  accounts  for  some  men  talking 
"shop"  everywhere  they  go  and  with  anyone  who  will  listen.  It 
is  probably  responsible  for  more  sales  than  any  other  one  quality. 
It  is  certain  that,  unless  one  can  instill  a  little  of  his  enthusiasm 
into  his  prospect,  there  will  be  no  sale.  It  makes  one  forget  the 
"ego"  or  self-consciousness  that  clogs  the  wheels  he  is  trying  so 
hard  to  turn,  and  it  acts  as  a  lubricant  to  the  selling  machinery. 
Unless  a  salesman  has  enthusiasm,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  con- 
vince others  of  the  merits  of  his  merchandise,  for  it  serves  as  a 
guaranty  to  others  that  the  salesman  is  telling  the  truth.  Be- 
lieving that  one's  company  is  the  best  one  to  work  for,  that  it  has 
the  best  product  and  the  best  proposition,  will  give  one  the  proper 
amount  of  enthusiasm.  The  goal  for  which  the  salesman  is  striv- 
ing will  add  to  his  power  and  to  the  weight  he  gives  his  canvass. 

How  to  get  enthusiasm.  The  only  way  for  a  salesman  to  get 
enthusiasm  is  to  work  hard  and  learn  all  he  can  about  his  propo- 
sition. The  harder  one  works  on  any  proposition,  the  more  he 
knows  about  it,  and  the  more  he  knows  about  it,  the  more  en- 
thusiastic he  becomes.  The  salesman  must  throw  himself  into 
his  work  with  vim  and  vigor;  be  prepared  to  like  his  work,  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  those  with  whom  and  for 
whom  he  works.     A  man  cannot  become  enthusiastic  over  work 
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that  he  does  not  enjoy,  and  he  cannot  enjoy  work  unless  he  firmly 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to  enjoy  it  before  he  goes  into 
it.  This  is  the  place  where  the  salesman's  philosophy  of  life  plays 
a  very  important  role.  He  must  have  enough  surplus  energy  to 
carry  him  over  periods  of  discouragement ;  for  they  come  to  all. 

One  very  successful  sales  manager  recommends  the  following 
to  produce  this  mental  condition:  "Start  the  day  by  selling  your- 
self your  proposition  just  as  you  would  your  customer  and  prove 
to  yourself  absolutely  that  your  proposition  is  the  best  on  the 
market;  your  house,  the  best  in  the  business;  and  that  no  one 
can  sell  goods  like  yourself.    This  will  give  you  enthusiasm. " 

Use  of  enthusiasm.  No  salesman  can  hope  to  attain  pro- 
ficiency in  the  use  of  suggestion  unless  he  is  sincere,  earnest,  and 
convincing.  Enthusiasm  helps  greatly  to  produce  sincerity  and 
conviction.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  have  enthusiasm  in  order 
to  be  convincing,  because  any  man  who  is  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  thing  will  be  enthusiastic  about  it;  but  unless  he 
himself  has  enthusiasm,  he  cannot  hope  to  imbue  others  with  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  enthusiasm  is  contagious.  Take  the 
young  men  at  college  just  before  some  important  football  game. 
They  hold  "pep"  meetings  where  speeches  are  made  by  old-time 
stars  who  tell  the  men  "how  they  did  it  ten  years  ago,"  and  that 
it  was  the  "fight"  of  the  men  behind  the  team  that  gave  them  the 
power  and  strength  to  win  the  game.  This  example  may  seem  a 
little  far-fetched,  but  it  is  very  true  to  life.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  other  salesmen,  the  sales  manager,  and  the  other  executives 
is  caught  by  the  salesmen  at  conventions,  and  they  go  back  into 
the  field  with  new  enthusiasm  and  vigor,  ready  to  take  the  "bit  in 
their  teeth"  and  do  the  impossible.  The  prospect  catches  this 
enthusiasm;  he  becomes  enthusiastic  along  with  the  salesman, 
and  often  goes  so  far  as  to  point  out  advantages  of  the  product 
which  the  salesman  himself  had  not  seen  before. 

Enthusiasm,  then,  is  a  gigantic  selling  force  which  must  first 
of  all  be  had  by  the  salesman  before  he  goes  out  to  sell.  It  is 
especially  desirable  and  effective  in  the  stimulation  of  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  prospect  and  should  always  be  cultivated  and  en- 
couraged whenever  possible.  The  man  who  is  bubbling  over 
with  enthusiasm  about  what  he  is  selling  cannot  help  but  impress 
others  with  its  importance. 

Extent  of  enthusiasm.  The  question  is  often  asked  by 
younger  salesmen,  "Is  there  such  a  thing  as  overenthusiasm? 
Can  a  man  be  too  enthusiastic?"  That  question  may  be  an- 
swered in  several  ways.    One  sales  manager  says  that  a  salesman 
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cannot  be  too  enthusiastic,  and  that  he  should  never  let  an  oppor- 
tunity slip  in  which  to  talk  his  proposition.  Other  sales  managers 
say  that  salesmen  should  talk  business  during  business  hours  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  save  their  energy  and  resourcefulness 
for  the  eight  working  hours;  in  other  words,  work  intensively  and 
then  "let  go."  The  third  group  says  that  the  salesman  should 
never  talk  "shop"  outside  of  business  hours  unless  the  person  in 
question  gives  him  a  "lead"  or  approaches  the  subject  himself,  or 
unless  the  meeting  was  held  for  the  express  purpose  of  talking 
the  proposition.  These  are  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  influen- 
tial businessmen  of  the  country;  but  the  salesman  should  use  his 
own  judgment  as  to  when,  and  when  not,  to  talk  about  his  busi- 
ness. It  is  true  that  some  men  talk  business  all  the  time.  Some 
even  join  organizations  so  that  they  can  meet  more  people  with 
whom  to  talk  business.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  times  when  the  salesman  should  not  talk  business  and  other 
times  when  he  should.  The  salesman  will  learn  by  experience 
when  these  times  arrive  and  govern  himself  accordingly.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  "bore."  Some  salesmen  never  stop  talking 
business,  and  for  that  reason  other  men  avoid  them.  The  sales- 
man must  be  persistent,  but  at  the  same  time  tactful.  If  he 
"hounds"  a  man  all  the  time,  he  is  very  liable  to  make  him  dis- 
gusted, and  then  he  will  never  buy  from  that  salesman. 

Effect  of  enthusiasm  on  the  salesman.  Enthusiasm  alone 
will  not  make  a  sale,  but  it  will  contribute  generously  toward  it. 
The  salesman  must  be  bubbling  over  with  it  and  not  afraid  to  let 
the  prospect  see  him  bubble.  False  enthusiasm  is  very  easily  de- 
tected; for  the  minute  the  prospect  puts  his  foot  firmly  down, 
the  salesman  loses  that  genial  smile,  and  a  frown  takes  its  place. 
No  salesman  can  sell  with  a  frown ;  it  takes  a  smile.  Enthusiasm 
is  undying  and  will  continue  to  uphold  the  spirits  of  the  salesman 
whether  he  closes  the  sale  or  not.  He  will  leave  his  prospect  with 
a  cheery  smile  and  promise  to  tell  him  more  about  it  next  time. 
His  step  is  just  as  energetic  as  it  was  before  the  interview,  and 
his  head  is  carried  just  as  high,  because  he  knows  that  he  has 
offered  the  man  something  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  him,  but 
the  man  just  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  take  it. 

Enthusiasm  one  of  three  links  in  the  chain  to  success.  As 
has  been  already  explained,  enthusiasm  is  a  necessary  selling 
factor,  but  knowledge  is  equally  essential.  Along  with  these 
two  we  must  find  the  capacity  for  hard  work;  for  without  this 
the  two  former  are  impotent.  All  three  must  be  present;  for  if 
any  one  is  lacking  the  effective  selling  chain  is  broken.     No  mat- 
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ter  how  enthusiastic  a  man  may  be,  or  the  amount  of  knowledge 
he  may  have,  if  he  will  not  work,  he  cannot  be  successful.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  salesman  may  have  knowledge  and  a  capacity 
for  hard  work,  but  lack  enthusiasm.  He  cannot  expect  his 
prospects  to  be  enthusiastic  over  his  proposition  if  he  himself 
shows  none.  Many  mediocre  salesmen  have  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm and  are  willing  to  work  hard,  but  if  they  lack  knowledge, 
one  of  their  most  efficient  selling  aids  is  missing.  All  three  links 
are  necessary  and  every  salesman  should  develop  and  utilize  them. 

Effects  of  too  much  enthusiasm.  It  often  happens  that  a 
salesman's  enthusiasm  will  lead  him  to  make  claims  about  goods 
which  are  somewhat  warped  or  stretched.  The  salesman  must 
be  careful  about  this;  for  misrepresentations  are  often  found  out, 
and  they  always  reflect  harmfully  upon  the  house,  the  goods,  and 
the  salesman  himself.  The  salesman  must  never  make  claims 
that  he  is  not  prepared  to  substantiate  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  prospect. 

Every  salesman  meets  prospects  who  know  nothing  of  the 
company,  nothing  about  the  goods,  care  nothing  about  these 
things,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  do  not  want  to  know 
anything  about  them.  Enthusiasm  is  very  necessary  if  the 
salesman  is  to  combat  this  type  of  prospect  and  break  down  his 
opposition.  He  generally  feels  that  way  because  some  other 
salesman  at  some  time  has  offered  goods  similar  to  these,  and  the 
prospect  has  been  "burned."  The  salesman  must  use  his  in- 
genuity and  resourcefulness  in  order  to  get  such  men  at  least  to 
give  him  a  Hearing. 

Enthusiasm  for  other  things  than  the  proposition.  Enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  the  salesman  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
proposition  he  is  selling.  It  must  be  shown  in  loyalty  to  his 
house,  to  his  superiors,  to  his  fellow-salesmen,  and  to  his  cus- 
tomers. The  salesman  who  belittles  his  "boss,"  his  house,  or  his 
fellow- workers  is  only  paving  the  way  for  his  own  downfall.  He 
must  be  loyal  and  faithful  at  all  times;  for  loyalty  and  faithful- 
ness give  confidence  to  the  men  on  whom  the  salesman  calls,  and 
his  enthusiasm,  based  upon  all  these  factors,  gives  the  prospect 
confidence  in  the  house,  in  the  salesman,  and  in  his  proposition. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  At  what  point  in  the  sale  should  the  salesman  assume  the  "y°u"  attitude? 

2.  What  impulse  acting  against  the  sale  has  the  prospect  after  he  has  de- 
cided that  he  wants  the  proposition? 
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3.  What  is  this  impulse  called  in  economic  terms?  How  may  it  be  over- 
come? 

4.  What  are  inhibitions,  and  how  may  they  be  overcome  by  the  salesman? 

5.  What  place  has  suggestion  in  this  part  of  the  sale,  and  how  may  it  be 
used? 

6.  Of  what  value  is  imagination  to  the  salesman,  and  what  part  does  it 
play  in  the  sale? 

7.  What  is  imagination?  What  are  the  two  types  of  imagination?  Illus- 
trate. 

8.  Is  it  possible  to  use  suggestion  in  selling  any  article?     Give  reasons. 

9.  Why  is  enthusiasm  of  such  vital  interest  in  selling  ? 

10.  Is  it  possible  to  be  too  enthusiastic?    Can  enthusiasm  be  carried  too 
far?     How? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Suppose  that,  during  the  interview,  the  fact  develops  that  the  prospect 
is  a  very  shrewd  businessman,  who  charges  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  buys  very 
close,  and  has  a  mania  for  wide  margins  of  profit.  How  should  the  salesman 
close  his  interview,  and  on  what  fundamental  urges  should  he  concentrate  ? 

2.  Just  as  the  sale  is  coming  to  a  favorable  close,  an  interruption  occurs 
which  necessitates  the  salesman's  departure.  He  makes  an  appointment  for 
three  days  later.  Discuss  in  detail  how  he  should  proceed  on  the  next  call 
and  state  your  reasons. 

3.  In  selling  a  druggist  a  new  line,  he  decides  to  buy  six  dozen  articles, 
and  you  tell  him  he  should  only  buy  three.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supply 
at  the  factory  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  How  would  you  handle 
the  situation,  and  what  different  reactions  may  result? 

4.  W'rite  a  brief  discussion  on  "Enthusiasm  in  Selling." 

5.  Joe  Jones,  a  life  insurance  salesman,  is  in  the  middle  of  an  interview 
with  a  prospect.  His  prospect  is  a  skilled  welder  in  a  foundry  and  machine 
plant,  and  Jones  considers  him  a  better  than  usual  prospect  since  he  recently, 
by  a  death  in  his  wife's  family,  has  come  into  a  fairly  large  sum  of  money. 
During  the  course  of  the  interview  Jones  realizes  that  his  prospect  is  a  much 
smarter  man  than  he  had  previously  thought.  He  learns  to  his  surprise  that 
the  prospect  is  a  college  graduate  and  has  a  very  good  understanding  of  the 
various  technical  aspects  of  insurance  from  an  investment  standpoint.  How 
should  this  effect  Jones's  canvass?  Should  he  continue  to  attempt  the  sale 
by  an  appeal  to  his  prospect's  emotions,  stressing  security  for  his  family  and 
education  for  his  children,  or  should  he  attempt  to  change  his  canvass  right 
in  the  middle  and  attempt  to  make  the  sale  from  an  investment  standpoint? 
Would  it  be  better  for  him  to  attempt  to  bring  his  canvass  to  a  prompt  close 
without  attempting  to  make  a  sale,  go  back  to  his  office  and  refigure  his  can- 
vass, or  should  he  try  to  make  the  sale  by  a  quick  change  of  canvass  while 
he  has  the  opportunity  of  the  interview? 
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CASE 

THE  TULSA  AIR  SERVICE 

Tom  Smith  is  a  salesman  of  the  Tulsa  Air  Service,  Inc.,  dealers  for  "Cub" 
airplanes.  This  Tulsa  concern  has  had  the  agency  for  three  years,  and  be- 
cause the  demand  for  light  planes  is  increasing  rapidly,  Mr.  Smith  believes 
there  is  a  real  future  in-  this  business.  He  has  been  with  the  company  only  six 
months,  and  it  is  his  job  to  go  around  over  the  state  seeking  new  prospects  for 
planes.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  licensed  pilot  and  flies  one  of  the  demonstrator  planes 
on  all  his  trips  or  calls.  His  best  prospects  are  boys  and  girls  who  have  just 
completed  the  government  flying  courses  in  C.  A.  A.  and  whose  parents  are 
willing  and  financially  able  to  purchase  planes  for  their  boys  or  girls.  Mr. 
Smith  is  very  enthusiastic  over  his  work,  and  when  he  talks  with  a  prospect, 
there  is  so  much  natural  feeling  in  what  he  says,  that  he  has  almost  perfect 
agreement  with  his  prospect  or  customer-to-be.  He  is  able  to  arouse  a  buying 
urge  among  the  newly  graduated  C.  A.  A.  flyers,  but  he  must  convince  the 
parents  of  these  boys  and  girls  that  they  should  buy  planes  for  them.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  he  is  able  to  get  parents  enthusiastic;  he  lets  the 
boys  or  girls  take  the  folks  for  a  short  ride  over  the  home  town,  and  while 
one  of  the  parents  is  in  the  plane,  Mr.  Smith  is  talking  to  the  other,  using  the 
best  technical  selling  points  along  with  a  carefully  prepared  "pleasure"  appeal. 
He  repeats  this  while  the  other  is  in  the  plane  taking  his  ride,  and  as  a  result, 
when  they  are  again  all  together  on  the  ground,  he  then  tries  to  make  the  close. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

1.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Smith  uses  the  right  technique  in  arousing  the  buying 
urge?    To  what  motive  should  he  appeal  and  why? 

2.  Suggest  another  way  that  a  salesman  selling  light  planes  could  make  the 
parents  enthusiastic. 

3.  Do  you  think  that  a  product  of  this  nature  would  be  easier  to  sell  than 
a  medium-priced  car? 


CHAPTER  XIV 
Conviction — The  Determination  to  Possess 

"Conviction  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind." — Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

Conviction  through  demonstration  and  tests.  A  salesman 
selling  gummed-tape  wrapping  machines  called  upon  a  hardware 
merchant  one  day  to  sell  him  some  tape  machines  to  use  on  his 
counters  when  wrapping  bundles.  The  usual  objection,  that 
gummed  paper  would  not  hold  the  heavy  materials  sold  by  the 
hardware  merchant  and  that  only  the  heaviest  of  twine  would 
suffice  in  that  type  of  business,  was  made.  The  salesman  was 
so  enthusiastic,  however,  that  he  said,  "Mr.  Merchant,  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  can  do  with  taped  packages,  and  I  will  let  your 
order  depend  upon  this  test  if  you  will  allow  me  to  demonstrate 
it  to  you.  If  I  can  show  you  that  the  machine  will  effect  a  real 
saving  in  time  spent  in  waiting  on  trade,  and  a  saving  in  money 
over  twine,  you  will  be  interested,  will  you  not?"  The  answer 
was  that  the  merchant  certainly  would  be  interested  if  he  could 
save  anything  by  it.  The  salesman  then  put  twenty  pounds  of 
wire  nails  in  a  paper  bag  and  secured  the  bag  with  his  gummed 
tape,  putting  it  on  carefully,  but  not  any  more  carefully  than  he 
would  have  wrapped  any  bundle  for  a  customer.  The  merchant 
stood  by  and  watched  him.  When  he  had  finished,  he  said,  "That 
is  a  neat  package,  isn't  it?  Well,  when  does  your  delivery 
truck  go  out  this  morning?"  The  merchant  said  that  it  was  due 
to  leave  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  salesman  said,  "You  put 
that  package  in  a  box,  such  as  you  carry  your  other  things  in,  and 
take  it  around  all  over  the  entire  route  in  the  delivery  truck,  and 
I  will  have  you  inspect  it  when  it  returns  to  see  what  condition  it 
is  in,  and  determine  whether  this  gummed  tape  is  adapted  to  use 
in  your  business.  You  say  the  truck  will  be  back  at  one  o'clock. 
Well,  I  will  be  back  then,  too,  and  we  will  look  it  over  together." 
At  one  o'clock  the  salesman  was  back  in  the  store  and  found  the 
merchant  waiting  at  the  back  door  for  the  truck  to  reappear. 
The  merchant  had  become  so  interested  in  the  experiment  that 
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he  could  hardly  wait  for  the  truck  to  come  back.  When  it  did 
arrive,  the  driver  announced  that  he  had  traveled  the  roughest 
roads  in  town  that  day  and  would  be  surprised  if  there  was  any- 
thing left  of  the  package  at  all.  They  looked  at  it,  and  although 
they  found  several  nails  punched  through  the  paper  bag  itself, 
the  tape  still  held  it  firmly  and  the  merchant  admitted  that  it 
had  stood  the  "punishment"  a  lot  better  than  many  of  the  twine- 
wrapped  bundles  that  he  had  sent  out.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
salesman  had  been  caught  by  the  merchant,  and  he  was  so  in- 
terested in  the  "demonstration"  that  it  was  only  necessary  for 
the  salesman  to  ask  how  many  of  the  machines  he  thought  he 
could  use  to  get  the  signed  order. 

Methods  of  creating  conviction.  There  are  a  number  of 
methods  which  the  salesman  may  employ  to  gain  conviction  on 
the  part  of  the  prospect  and  lead  to  the  close  of  the  sale.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  following : 

1.  Tests.  Putting  the  product  through  tests  which  show 
the  durability  of  its  materials,  demonstrating  that  the  article  will 
do  just  what  is  claimed  for  it  by  actually  performing  the  act,  and 
having  the  buyer  feel,  taste,  smell,  hear,  and  see  the  product  in 
order  to  get  as  many  impressions  upon  the  brain,  and  through 
as  many  senses,  as  possible. 

2.  Guaranties.  There  are  a  great  many  different  forms  of 
guaranties,  some  of  which  are  limited  while  others  are  not.  By 
guaranteeing  an  article,  the  selling  agent  passes  on  his  confidence 
in  it,  and  this  gives  the  buyer  the  impression  that  it  must  be  good 
or  the  company  would  not  be  so  willing  to  stand  behind  it. 

3.  Facts  and  statistics.  Most  propositions  can  be  backed  by 
strong  selling  points  in  the  form  of  data  showing  performance 
and  endurance,  or  other  qualifications  which  it  may  possess.  But 
statistics  and  figures  soon  become  boring  to  the  prospect,  and  for 
that  reason  the  salesman  should  use  them  sparingly  but  with 
utmost  confidence.  He  should  also  be  able  to  explain  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  results,  the  source  from  which  the  figures  are  obtained, 
and  how  they  are  computed;  otherwise,  they  lose  effectiveness, 
and,  instead  of  inspiring  confidence,  may  create  a  doubt  in  the 
prospect's  mind,  for  he  may  feel  they  have  been  weighted  ad- 
vantageously or  selected  carefully  to  show  truth  only  half  told. 

4.  Testimony.  This  may  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
some  person  whose  opinion  is  respected,  just  the  expression  of 
another  man's  opinion,  the  flat  statement  of  someone  who  is 
known  by  reputation  to  the  prospect,  or  in  the  solution  of  a  simi- 
lar problem  by  the  proposition  in  question.    Testimony  is  really 
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of  value  only  when  it  is  given  by  someone  whose  judgment  and 
integrity  are  respected  by  the  prospect.  There  are  a  great  many 
instances  in  the  history  of  salesmanship  when  salesmen  have 
used  testimony  to  their  own  disadvantage.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  testimony  comes  from  a  competitor  or  from  some- 
one whom  the  prospect  dislikes.  When  such  an  occasion  arises, 
the  sale  is  practically  lost,  for  the  prospect  will  often  say,  "Well, 
if  that  fellow  uses  it,  I  don't  care  to,"  or  "When  he  buys  some- 
thing, that's  my  cue  not  to,"  and  the  salesman  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  reopen  his  canvass. 

Where  the  testimony  takes  the  form  of  a  similar  problem  solved 
by  the  use  of  the  proposition,  the  sponsor's  name  is  not  quite 
so  vital  as  in  the  other  instances  mentioned;  for  the  affair  has 
taken  on  a  more  human  aspect  and  the  prospect  can  visualize  the 
operation  more  vividly.  It  is,  however,  of  much  aid  if  such  a 
testimony  can  be  backed  by  the  word  of  a  man  whom  the  prospect 
knows  and  respects. 

In  preparing  testimonials,  the  salesman  should  get  as  much 
information  as  possible  regarding  the  prospect  and  his  social  and 
business  relations;  for  in  them  he  can  often  find  the  influencing 
character  that  will  swing  the  sale  his  way.  This  should  be  done 
during  the  stage  of  the  sale  known  as  the  preapproach. 

5.  Prestige.  This  takes  several  forms.  Prestige  may  be  held 
for  the  company,  the  personnel,  the  product,  the  salesmen,  or 
the  advertising.  In  any  case  the  salesman  can  capitalize  this 
prestige  in  some  way  during  the  interview.  One  salesman  often 
succeeds  in  convincing  his  prospects  that  his  proposition  is  good 
by  saying,  "Now,  Mr.  Little,  do  you  think  that  a  company  with 
the  prestige  that  my  company  has,  with  the  reputation  that  it 
has  had  for  fifty  years,  would  jeopardize  its  good  will  by  putting 
a  product  on  the  market  which  was  not  tried  and  true?  Do  you 
think  that  it  would  violate  the  confidence  which  hundreds  of  mer- 
chants have  placed  in  it  for  a  great  many  years  just  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  cents?  Why  there  are  dozens  of  merchants  who  just 
take  the  salesmen's  word  for  it  and  never  question  the  product; 
for  they  know  that  we  prize  our  good  will  to  you  folks  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world."  This  generally  puts  the  prospect 
upon  the  defensive  again,  and  he  feels  certain  that  a  great  com- 
pany with  a  reputation  to  uphold  would  never  resort  to  unfair 
methods  or  inferior  grades  of  merchandise  in  order  to  hold  up  its 
sales,  and  the  deal  is  closed. 

Other  forms  of  prestige  which  aid  the  salesman  are  derived 
from:   (1)  testimonials  from  satisfied  users;  (2)  stamps  of  ap- 
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proval  by  various  bureaus,  such  as  Good  Housekeeping  magazine ; 
and  (3)  membership  in  organizations  which  stand  for  the  highest 
principles  in  manufacture,  such  as  Rice — Leaders  of  the  World 
Association. 

Concentrate  on  the  favorable  features.  In  this  stage  of  the 
interview  the  salesman  should  already  have  discovered  those 
points  which  seem  to  appeal  most  to  the  individual  he  is  trying 
to  sell,  and  he  should  concentrate  upon  them.  During  the  phe- 
nomenal decline  in  the  security  markets  a  salesman  for  a  financial 
service  house  calling  on  banks  invariably  found  one  man  respon- 
sible for  the  bonds  in  the  portfolio.  At  this  time,  that  man  was 
the  "goat"  and  was  the  center  of  much  argument  and  criticism. 
The  salesman  pointed  out  this  fact  and  showed  the  "keeper  of 
the  portfolio"  how  he  could  lighten  that  responsibility  by  putting 
most  of  the  burden  on  a  house  which  specialized  in  that  line  of 
work,  "Help  me  sell  'Economic  Service'  to  your  committee,  and 
your  headaches  will  be  over."  The  reason  for  this  salesman's 
success  is  evident,  because  in  a  falling  market  no  credit  could  be 
derived  from  the  selection  of  securities  which  continually  fell  in 
value;  but  in  a  rising  market,  with  securities  appreciating  in 
value,  such  selling  would  not  succeed,  because  then  the  banker 
would  himself  be  in  a  position  to  show  his  directors  how  smart 
he  had  been  in  his  selections. 

The  "boomerang"  method  of  getting  conviction.  This 
method  is  one  in  which  the  salesman  hits  back  at  the  prospect 
with  a  thrust  which  is  aimed  at  the  very  vitals  of  his  resistance. 
It  is  accomplished  by  showing  the  prospect  through  actual  proof 
that  his  argument  is  false.  The  method  is  best  described  by  the 
following  illustration  (taken  from  Printers'  Ink)  of  a  man  who, 
some  years  ago,  talked  a  newspaper  man  out  of  a  contract : 

"That  was  what  really  started  me  on  this  little  sport  of  corner- 
ing salesmen.  This  newspaper  man  had  been  in  to  see  me  regu- 
larly. He  had  me  practically  convinced.  I  had  held  him  off  for 
so  long,  however,  that  it  seemed  like  conceding  defeat  to  sign  the 
form  he  had  prepared.  I  had  just  one  more  way  to  hold  off  and 
decided  to  try  it. 

"The  solicitor  called  the  next  morning.  I  expected  him  and 
had  given  the  morning  edition  of  his  paper  a  careful  reading. 
One  of  the  editorials  was  a  rather  lengthy  one  condemning  a  pro- 
posed bond  issue  for  the  county.  When  the  solicitor  appeared 
on  the  scene,  I  said  to  him,  'Just  what  is  your  idea  in  wanting 
me  to  advertise  in  your  sheet  when  you  know  how  I  feel  on  that 
proposed  bond  issue,  and  your  editor  takes  the  attitude  he  took 
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this  morning?  Just  what  do  you  personally  think  about  that 
editorial?'  and,  as  I  felt  sure  he  would,  the  solicitor  replied,  'Well, 
I  was  in  a  bit  of  a  rush  this  morning  and  I  didn't  read  the  editorial 
you  mention.' 

"  'Aha,'  I  said  to  him,  'you  are  supposed  to  be  an  educated  man 
and  a  good  citizen.  What  is  more,  you  either  do  take  an  interest 
in  civic  affairs  or  you  should  do  so.  You  should  believe  that 
your  paper  has  a  real  reason  for  taking  a  certain  stand.  You 
ought  to  believe  in  your  own  paper,  the  proposition  you  are  try- 
ing to  sell  me.  And  here  you  tell  me  that  you  don't  read  the  lead 
editorial  in  your  own  paper.  Just  like  a  lot  of  other  people  take 
it,  and  that's  the  thing  you  call  circulation  and  tell  me  about 
and  want  to  charge  me  money  for. 

"  Tve  said  right  along  I  don't  think  your  paper  pulls.  It 
hasn't  reader  interest.  It  doesn't  appeal  to  the  businessman 
like  you  and  me.  And  I  have  a  store  which  caters  largely  to 
men.  That  convinces  me  that  I  was  right  in  not  giving  you  a 
contract.  I  just  needed  something  like  this  to  prove  that  all 
your  talk  was  simply  hot  air.  You  don't  believe  in  your  own 
proposition.' 

"And  that  was  the  end  of  that  interview. 

"A  wTeek  later  I  had  a  birthday.  We  had  a  little  party  at  the 
house.  The  next  morning  I  looked  for  an  account  of  the  affair 
in  the  paper.  There  it  was.  When  I  read  it,  I  knew  I  was  in 
for  a  lot  of  joking  from  the  boys.  The  fool  reporter  had  garbled 
the  thing.  He  had  my  age  down  for  sixty-three,  instead  of 
thirty- six.     Or  was  it  the  typesetter  who  had  mixed  the  figures? 

"And  then,  about  ten-thirty  that  morning,  the  solicitor  walked 
in.  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  I  had  already  had  over  a  dozen 
phone  calls  from  friends  asking  me  my  secret  for  keeping  young. 
As  the  solicitor  came  in,  another  individual  called  up.  The  solici- 
tor waited  patiently  while  I  took  the  'kidding'  good-naturedly. 

"  'What  fool  made  that  mistake  in  the  newspaper?'  I  asked 
him. 

"  'Oh,  about  your  age?  That  was  unfortunate,  I  guess,  but  I 
don't  think  it  will  annoy  you  any.  It  was  just  one  tiny  word 
and  it  was  in  a  paragraph  almost  buried  in  the  society  column. 
You'd  hardly  expect  anybody  to  read  it.  I  don't  think  a  hundred 
people  will  read  that  paragraph,  and  I  don't  think  ten  people 
will  notice  the  mistake.' 

"  'You  don't  think  ten  people  will  notice  it ! '  I  shouted.  'About 
fifteen  have  already  called  me  up  to  tell  me  about  it.'     And  then 
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the  phone  rang,  and  another  chap  asked  me  where  my  fountain 
of  youth  was  tucked  away. 

"  'Well/  the  solicitor  said,  'it  certainly  beats  all  how  people 
read  our  paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  day  you  almost 
had  me  convinced  that  nobody  read  it.  That  was  why  you 
wouldn't  advertise.  Now,  I'll  let  you  in  on  my  secret.  I  wrote 
the  item  myself  and  handed  it  in.  I  made  the  mistake  purposely. 
Don't  you  think  it  proves  that  more  people  read  our  paper  and 
would  read  your  advertising  than  you  would  admit  the  other 
day?' 

"When  he  left,  the  joke  was  on  me,  and  the  contract  was  with 
him." 

Confidence  created  by  loyalty.  The  salesman's  loyalty  to  his 
house  is  often  tested  out  by  the  men  he  meets  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  enthusiasm  is  genuine.  Not  long  ago  a  sales- 
man entered  a  department  store  to  see  the  buyer  whom  he  had 
met  several  times  before,  but  whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  sell. 
The  buyer  had  not  enthused  over  the  goods,  but  the  salesman 
had  been  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  every  time  he  called. 
The  buyer  decided  to  call  the  salesman's  bluff,  so  when  he  came 
in  he  said,  "Say,  Mr.  Salesman,  do  you  know  that  C.  M.  Hubbard 
&  Co.  is  looking  for  a  high-class  salesman,  carrying  the  same  kind 
of  goods  that  you  are  carrying  now,  only  a  higher  grade,  of  course, 
to  cover  this  territory?"  Immediately  the  salesman  forgot  all 
about  his  sale  and  wanted  to  know  if  the  buyer  thought  he  could 
get  the  job,  and  how  much  salary  they  were  prepared  to  give. 
This  gave  the  salesman  away.  It  caught  him  off  his  guard,  be- 
cause his  enthusiasm  was  not  genuine;  he  was  not  loyal  to  his 
house,  to  his  goods,  or  to  his  customers.  He  was  dismissed  and 
requested  not  to  come  into  that  store  again.  Had  he  acted  as 
if  he  were  not  interested  and  denied  that  the  competing  line  was 
better  than  his,  the  buyer  would  have  been  prepared  to  give  him 
an  order,  for  the  goods  were  standardized  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  determine  the  better  quality,  but  it  did 
not  take  that  buyer  long  to  find  out. 

When  conviction  comes  early.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  sale  is  made  for  one  main  purpose :  to  get  the  prospect's  signed 
order,  which  makes  him  a  customer  of  the  house.  When  the 
salesman  sees  that  the  prospect  is  enthusiastic,  he  should  lose 
no  time  in  closing  the  sale.  Many  sales  have  been  lost  by  the 
salesman's  thinking  the  prospect  was  sold  and  would  stay  sold 
until  he  had  told  him  a  few  more  things  which  he  had  in  his 
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canvasfl  and  which  the  man  should  know  about  the  product. 
Those  things  can  be  told  afterward  if  necessary.  The  order 
should  be  obtained  just  as  soon  as  possible;  there  is  no  excuse  for 
waiting,  because  the  salesman  might  say  something  that  would 
create  a  false  impression  and  generate  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
prospect,  and  the  Bale  would  be  lost. 

Repetition  of  selling  points.  The  salesman  should  never  be 
afraid  to  repeat  points  about  his  proposition.  Some  men  think 
very  rapidly  and  absorb  the  points  as  fast  as  the  salesman  can 
enumerate  them.  Some  men  understand  intricate  things  and 
comprehend  complicated  situations,  but  others  do  not.  The 
salesman  should  develop  a  technique  in  this  connection.  He 
should  watch  his  prospect  carefully  to  determine  whether  he  is 
"getting  it." 

Impressing  the  canvass  on  the  prospect.  He  should  talk 
slowly  and  impressively  to  the  slow  thinker  and  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise manner  to  the  quick  thinker.  Some  salesmen  go  over  one 
point  several  times,  in  order  to  drive  it  home,  before  they  go  on 
to  another.  It  is  always  good  to  have  several  angles  of  approach 
to  the  subject,  so  that  in  case  one  does  not  seem  to  create  convic- 
tion, another  may.  If  the  salesman  finds  that  his  prospect  does 
not  seem  to  respond  to  his  talk,  he  must  switch  his  procedure  and 
attempt  to  get  that  desire  through  another  channel.  This  point 
is  illustrated  by  an  automobile  salesman  who  called  upon  a  small 
storekeeper  not  long  ago.  He  went  into  the  store  and  began  talk- 
ing about  the  advantages  of  having  a  car  with  which  to  make 
deliveries.  He  showed  the  merchant  how  he  could  expand  his 
trade  and  get  much  more  business  by  developing  a  telephone  call 
system  and  then  delivering  the  orders.  He  went  from  that  ap- 
peal into  the  economies  in  his  machine,  and  how  much  it  would 
cost  the  merchant  to  deliver  orders  to  certain  parts  of  the  town. 
The  salesman  had  all  the  figures,  and  showed  the  merchant  just 
how  he  figured  them,  and  how  much  potential  business  there  was 
in  outlying  sections  which  he  could  get  if  he  instituted  a  delivery 
system  in  his  store.  He  went  on  to  show  the  merchant  how  the 
car  he  was  selling  made  a  special  delivery  body  that  would  be 
just  the  kind  he  would  want.  Then  the  merchant  asked  a  ques- 
tion that  made  the  salesman  wake  up  and  take  quite  another  tack 
in  his  sale.  The  question  was,  "But  isn't  your  car  a  truck?  I 
thought  you  were  talking  about  a  truck,  and  I  do  not  want  a 
truck.  I  am  going  to  sell  out  my  business  and  take  it  easy  the 
rest  of  my  life."  Then  it  was  that  the  salesman  realized  that  he 
had  been  selling  his  car  on  a  business  basis  when  he  should  have 
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been  appealing  to  this  man's  desire  for  pleasure  and  comfort. 
He  immediately  switched  his  talk  and  inside  of  an  hour  had  the 
man  behind  the  wheel  of  his  demonstrator,  and  two  hours  later 
he  had  a  deposit  on  the  car. 

Conviction  through  the  O.  P.  S.  0.  P.  S.'s  are  "Other  People's 
Sayings"  and  are  used  most  effectively  when  carefully  selected. 
Many  salesmen  use  them  by  saying,  "Mr.  Prospect,  the  other 
day,  Mr.  Ford  in  his  office  said"  and  then  quote  Mr.  Ford  from 
some  statement  he  had  made  which  had  its  application  to  the 
product  the  salesman  was  selling.  Such  statements  must  be 
true  and  must  be  applicable,  or  they  lose  their  force.  0.  P.  S.'s 
are  used  by  some  salesmen  as  statements  made  by  prominent  men 
to  them,  and  they  convey  the  impression  that  these  statements 
were  made  to  them  personally.  They  make  the  prospect  think 
that  they  are  someone  of  importance  who  could  have  an  audience 
with  such  prominent  individuals.  This  latter  use  is  pure  decep- 
tion and  should  be  avoided;  but  when  0.  P.  S.'s  are  used  properly 
and  in  an  ethical  manner,  they  are  effective  and  create  confidence. 

Managing  the  interview.  This  is  the  stage  in  the  sale  when 
a  "sales  manager"  is  most  necessary,  and,  if  the  sale  is  to  be  made, 
the  manager  must  be  the  .salesman.  This  is  the  point  where  the 
salesman  must  sell  his  point  of  view,  and  that  point  of  view  is  the 
ownership  of  his  article  or  service.  If  the  salesman  can  study 
his  prospect  as  he  goes,  determining  the  effect  of  each  point,  and 
finding  out  just  what  it  is  that  the  man  is  looking  for  in  the  propo- 
sition, then  he  can  tell  what  points  to  concentrate  upon  in  order 
to  get  that  conviction  necessary  to  close  the  sale.  Many  success- 
ful salesmen  say  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  back  the  one  big  selling  ap- 
peal until  the  end.  After  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  interest 
and  desire,  they  use  that  final  strong  wedge  to  clinch  the  sale  and 
get  the  signature. 

In  dominating  the  interview,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
the  salesman  must  act  in  the  capacity  not  of  driver,  but  of  leader. 
After  he  has  got  interest,  he  can  allude  to  some  of  the  points  of 
his  product  and  let  the  prospect  draw  his  own  conclusions,  but 
these  points  must  be  referred  to  in  such  a  way  that  the  conclu- 
sion will  be  logical  and  the  one  which  the  salesman  wishes  reached. 
Otherwise  the  sale  will  be  retarded,  and  there  will  be  things  to 
explain. 

Positive,  neutral,  and  negative  expression.  When  the  sales- 
man's canvass  agrees  with  the  prospect's  desires,  a  feeling  of 
confidence  is  immediately  aroused,  and  the  prospect  begins  to 
feel  that  this  is  the  article  he  wants,  and  that  this  is  the  company 
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from  which  he  will  buy  it,  It  is  very  necessary  that  points  be 
presented  in  a  positive  way;  the  negative  appeal  often  makes  it 
too  easy  for  the  prospect  to  change  his  mind  or  become  suspicious, 
and  then  decide  not  to  buy. 

A  positive  mind  has  already  been  discussed.  Positive  expres- 
sion is  also  of  great  importance.  This  applies  just  as  much  to 
retail  as  to  wholesale  or  specialty  salesmanship.  There  are  three 
ways  of  saying  a  thing :  the  positive,  the  neutral,  and  the  negative. 
Examples  of  these  ways  follow: 

"You  would  like  to  own  this  car,  wouldn't  you?"  That  is 
positive,  for  it  not  only  states  the  proposition  in  a  positive  way, 
but  anticipates  "Yes"  for  the  answer,  and  the  prospect  will  have 
to  go  to  some  length  in  order  to  reply  negatively. 

"Would  you  like  this  car?"  That  is  the  neutral  form,  for  it 
is  stated  neither  positively  nor  negatively  and  implies  neither 
"No"  nor  "Yes"  for  an  answer.     Contrast  it  with: 

"You  wouldn't  want  this  car,  would  you?"  This  remark  im- 
plies a  negative  answer,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  say  "No"  to  it 
than  it  would  be  to  say  "Yes." 

Figures  of  speech  as  conviction  factors.  There  are  several 
methods  of  expressing  the  same  thing,,  and  the  successful  sales- 
man will  use  the  one  which  conveys  the  most  vivid  impression 
on  the  mind  of  the  prospect.     Points  may  be  explained  by: 

1.  Direct  assertion.  3.  Simile. 

2.  Metaphor.  4.  Analogy. 

1.  The  direct  assertion  is  the  most  common  and  usual  method 
of  stating  what  is  on  one's  mind.  However,  it  is  not  so  impres- 
sive as  the  other  forms  of  speech;  for  it  lacks  the  association 
which  the  others  have  and  is  rather  meaningless.  It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  emphasis  through  its  use;  for,  unless  a  person  connects 
the  statements  with  past  experience  in  his  own  imagination,  the 
meaning  is  flat  and  colorless. 

2.  The  metaphor  is  much  more  effective  in  expression  than 
the  plain  statement  of  fact.  It  brings  in  associations  and  com- 
parisons which  serve  to  accentuate  and  emphasize  the  true  mean- 
ing behind  the  remark.  Probably  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
metaphor  comes  when  the  salesman  uses  it  in  connection  with 
something  which  is  well  known  to  the  prospect.  The  man  who 
referred  to  his  car  as  a  "good  old  family  horse"  knew  the  meta- 
phorical expression.  There  are  a  great  many  common,  everyday 
expressions  which  employ  this  principle,  such  as:  the  arm  of  the 
law,  meaning  a  police  officer;  J.  Pluvius  descended,  meaning  that 
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it  rained;  the  plot  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  meaning  that  it  was 
squashed  before  it  hardly  got  started;  his  ambition  was,  like  his 
fortune,  blown  to  the  four  winds;  and  the  "Red"  Grange  of 
traffic.  This  figure  of  speech  can  also  be  used  effectively  to  turn 
a  lame  excuse  around,  so  that  it  becomes  a  reason  for  buying. 
Take  for  example  the  excuse,  "I  am  satisfied  with  my  present 
methods."  One  salesman  took  this  remark  and  answered  it  thus, 
"The  lock  of  Farmer  Jones's  barn  door  was  good  enough  for  him. 
He  had  used  it  for  eleven  years  and  was  satisfied  with  it.  The 
result  was  that  he  would  not  listen  to  the  hardware  merchant 
who  suggested  a  modern  Yale  lock.  One  night  shortly  afterward 
two  thieves  broke  in  and  stole  two  horses,  and  a  number  of  his 
farm  tools.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  methods,  too,  and  did  not 
realize  how  essential  a  change  would  be  until  it  was  too  late." 

3.  The  simile  is  a  more  common  figure  of  speech  than  the 
metaphor,  because  it  is  easier  to  devise  and  the  comparison  which 
results  is  more  direct.  "As  sweet  as  honey,"  "as  slick  as  grease," 
"as  beautiful  as  Venus,"  "as  straight  as  an  arrow,"  "as  strong 
as  an  ox,"  "as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,"  "it  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man,"  and  "it  soared  like  an  eagle,"  are  a  few  of  the 
common  similes  that  are  used  in  everyday  speech.  Such  ex- 
pressions when  based  upon  true  comparisons  are  much  stronger 
than  a  flat  statement,  especially  where  the  comparison  brings 
into  play  the  past  experience  of  the  listener.  The  association 
which  a  simile  brings  up  and  the  clearness  with  which  it  describes 
add  to  the  force  and  convincing  nature  of  any  remark.  The 
salesman  who  can  use  this  form  of  speech  will  be  almost  certain 
of  getting  attention,  provided  his  comparisons  are  carefully 
chosen. 

4.  Reasoning  by  analogy  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  effective 
methods  ever  devised.  The  Bible  is  full  of  analogies.  An  anal- 
ogy is  a  correspondence  in  relations  between  different  objects. 
It  is  a  method  of  showing  a  logical  conclusion  to  a  series  of  state- 
ments by  the  use  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  arguments  having 
parallel  application  to  the  argument  in  question.  An  excep- 
tionally well-worked-out  analogy,  which  also  employs  metaphors, 
is  as  follows : 

"A  grocer  had  decided  to  buy  a  cash  register,  but  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  particular  style  of  machine  to  pur- 
chase. The  cash  register  salesman  believed  that  it  would  be  to 
the  retailer's  advantage  to  invest  in  the  $600  machine.  The 
retailer  thought  that  a  $200  outfit  would  meet  the  requirements. 
The  higher-priced  machine  offered  much  more  protection  and 
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information  than  the  smaller  one;  but  to  have  stated  the  fact 
baldly  would  not  have  carried  conviction  or  made  a  vivid  im- 
pression. The  salesman  knew  this,  so,  according  to  Harold 
Whitehead,  he  made  his  point  in  this  way: 

u  'Suppose,  Mr.  Brown,  that  you  had  a  cabbage  patch  and  just 
outside  were  a  lot  of  pigs  and  sheep  and  cows  that  were  running 
over  it  and  spoiling  it.  A  two-foot  fence  would  keep  out  the 
pigs,  but  still  the  sheep  and  the  cows  could  easily  climb  over. 
A  four-foot  fence  would  exclude  the  pigs  and  the  sheep  and  still 
leave  the  cows  free  to  get  it.  A  six-foot  fence  would  keep  them 
all  out.  Now  what  you  want  is  a  six-foot  cash  register  to  keep 
out  all  chance  of  any  errors  creeping  in.  Why  not  protect  your- 
self against  even  the  exceptional  mistakes  which  arise  in  every 
store  where  the  bookkeeping  is  entrusted  to  human  hands  and 
unreliable  memory  instead  of  to  a  reliable  machine?'  " 

Thus  we  see  that  an  analogy  is  an  emphatic  way  of  calling  a 
prospect's  attention  to  a  particular  point  by  means  of  parallel 
comparison,  using  a  homely,  familiar  example  to  impress  it  in- 
delibly upon  his  mind.  The  most  effective  analogy  is  the  one 
which  has  the  most  apparent  conclusions  and  which  associates 
the  point  in  question  with  a  familiar  situation  that  he  has  either 
experienced  himself  or  has  heard  enough  of  to  impress  him  with 
its  importance.  The  check  protector  salesman  often  uses  the 
old  familiar  analogy,  "Why  wait  to  lock  the  barn  door  until  after 
the  horse  has  been  stolen?"  The  prospect  invariably  sees  the 
point  and  lacks  words  to  combat  it. 

Notice  how  impressive  is  the  following  figure  of  speech,  written 
by  Ford  C.  Frick,  the  noted  sports  writer,  telling  of  the  exploits 
of  a  nationally  known  football  player: 

"Grange!  The  will  o' the  wisp!  He  doesn't  run — he  glides; 
he  doesn't  pivot — he  darts;  he  doesn't  stride — he  gleams;  flitters 
and  gleams,  dying  down,  only  to  spring  into  flame  again,  like  a 
wayward  spark  tossed  into  the  night  from  the  crackling  fire  of  a 
belching  furnace."  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  important  point 
in  the  use  of  analogies  or  similes  in  selling  is  to  create  favorable 
associations. 

The  value  of  agreement  in  a  sale.  At  the  desire  stage  of  the 
sale  many  salesmen  start  by  getting  their  prospects  to  agree  with 
them.  They  seem  to  think  that  if  they  can  get  agreement,  no 
matter  what  point  it  may  be  about,  it  will  make  the  prospect, 
or  at  least  influence  him  to,  agree  when  it  comes  time  to  close 
the  sale  and  get  the  order.  Agreement,  of  course,  is  an  important 
thing;  a  sale  is  not  an  argument — it  must  not  even  savor  of  an 
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argument — for  no  man  can  be  influenced  to  do  something  he 
doesn't  know  he  wants  to  do  by  arguing  with  him.  Not  long 
ago  one  of  the  young  drug  salesmen  in  the  Central  States  came 
into  a  drugstore  and  started  his  canvass  with  the  statement  that 
every  "progressive  druggist  carried  XG  Brand  tooth  paste,  and 
that  any  druggist  who  did  not  carry  it  was  behind  the  times." 
Thereupon  an  argument  started  in  which  the  druggist  defended 
his  store,  its  modern  equipment,  and  his  own  judgment,  while 
the  salesman  tried  to  show  him  how  he  was  behind  the  times, 
unprogressive,  and  a  poor  businessman  unless  he  carried  that 
particular  article.  The  argument  got  warmer  every  minute,  and 
the  druggist,  having  a  rather  fiery  temper,  dismissed  the  sales- 
man before  he  should  lose  control  of  himself  and  throw  the  man 
out  bodily.  After  the  salesman  had  gone,  he  turned  to  one  of 
the  customers  who  had  stood  by  listening  to  the  argument  and 
said,  "That  fat-headed  salesman  thinks  he  can  come  in  here  and 
tell  me  I  am  a  fool;  I  may  be,  but  I'll  go  bankrupt  before  I  buy 
anything  from  him  or  his  company  either."  Hence,  argument 
always  leads  to  antagonism,  unless  wisely  and  judiciously  curbed. 
Aggressiveness  is  necessary,  but  not  the  kind  described  above. 

It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  people  respond  to  suggestion 
much  easier  than  to  persuasion  or  compulsion;  in  fact,  they  tend 
to  balk  the  moment  they  think  they  are  being  driven. 

Inspiring  confidence  by  limiting  the  sale.  One  successful 
salesman  says  that  his  most  effective  method  of  inspiring  con- 
fidence and  creating  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  prospect  is  to 
refuse  to  sell  him  as  much  as  he  is  willing  to  buy.  He  says, 
"When  I  go  in  to  sell  a  man,  I  size  up  his  capacity  to  handle  my 
product  in  quantities.  If  I  make  up  my  mind  that  he  can  handle 
ten  dozen,  I  attempt  to  sell  him  fifteen.  Then  when  he  is  all 
but  sold  and  is  deciding  to  buy  fifteen  dozen,  I  say,  'Now,  Mr. 
Blank,  I  would  like  very  much  to  sell  you  fifteen  dozen,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  such  a  large  quantity  would  tie  up  quite  a  bit  of 
your  capital  that  you  might  want  for  other  things.  I  believe 
it  would  be  better  to  make  it  ten  dozen,  and  then,  if  later,  you 
find  you  can  handle  more,  you  can  wire  us  and  we  can  get  them 
to  you  in  three  days.  It's  not  as  if  we  were  at  the  North  Pole. 
We  can  give  you  prompt  delivery,  and  so  why  tie  yourself  up 
with  so  much  when  ten  dozen  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  a  good 
profit  and  turnover.'  Generally,  he  looks  surprised  and  asks 
what  the  big  idea  is.  Then  I  tell  him  that  I  am  not  so  much 
interested  in  making  big  sales  as  I  am  in  building  up  a  clientele 
of  satisfied  customers.    He  usually  sees  the  point,  thanks  me, 
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and  I  have  a  customer  who  will  take  my  word  for  a  thing  there- 
after.  It  gives  him  confidence  in  me,  for  most  salesmen  do  the 
opposite.  They  try  to  sell  him  all  they  can,  load  him  up,  and 
then  let  him  worry  about  getting  rid  of  it.  He  has  confidence  in 
me  because  1  am  different  from  most  salesmen." 

Methods  of  increasing  the  unit  of  purchase.  Overselling  a 
merchant  is  conceded  to  be  worse  than  underselling  him;  but  be- 
cause few  succeed  in  overselling,  most  salesmen  strive  to  stock  a 
merchant  to  his  utmost  capacity,  and,  in  doing  so,  generally  have 
to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  amount  of  his  order  or  unit 
of  purchase.  There  are  two  methods  of  increasing  the  unit  of 
purchase:  (1)  by  direct  statement,  and  (2)  by  suggestion.  The 
first  method  is  used  less  than  the  second.  It  is  accomplished  by 
telling  the  prospect  that  as  the  product  will  keep  indefinitely  and 
not  deteriorate  in  the  slightest,  he  might  just  as  well  buy  half  a 
dozen  as  one  and  thereby  save  himself  the  trouble  of  ordering 
again  so  soon.  The  Pure  Silk  hosiery  salesman  is  instructed  "al- 
ways to  quote  prices  by  the  half-dozen,  without  exception. 
Think  in  half-dozen  lots;  don't  sell  pairs,  sell  half-dozens.  This 
is  an  important  element  in  larger  earnings  for  you.  Always  strive 
for  larger  units  of  sale." 

Team  selling.  Another  form  of  closing  is  based  on  co-opera- 
tion between  salesmen.  With  many  articles  it  is  difficult  for 
one  man  to  carry  the  interview  through  to  a  close  at  one  session, 
either  because  the  product  requires  a  long,  involved  canvass  or 
because  there  are  many  different  angles  to  it.  With  products 
selling  in  the  thousands  of  dollars,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  close 
a  sale  without  many  interviews  and  consultations.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  number  of  interviews  or  shorten  the  interim  between 
the  first  call  and  the  order,  the  first  salesman  introduces  the  sub- 
ject and  gets  the  prospect  interested.  At  this  point  the  prospect 
has  the  feeling  that  he  wants  lots  of  time  before  he  will  make  such 
a  weighty  decision  and  so  spars  for  time,  which  in  some  cases  may 
mean  months.  Knowing  this,  the  first  salesman,  after  getting  the 
prospect  interested,  begins  to  "build  up"  his  colleague,  who,  he 
says,  "is  a  specialist  in  this  very  thing.  He  will  give  you  the 
value  of  his  years  of  experience  and  perhaps  show  you  some  new 
applications  which  may  save  you  many  thousands.  He  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  men  in  this  line  in  the  country.  Of 
course,  he  is  in  great  demand  and  is  very  busy,  but  I  will  try  to 
arrange  to  bring  him  over  to  sit  in  on  the  next  conference  if  I  can. 
I  will  find  out  when  he  will  be  available  and  call  you."  The 
salesman  calls  the  prospect  the  next  day  and  makes  the  appoint- 
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ment,  taking  his  friend  with  him.  The  stage  is  set,  the  specialist 
is  coming  into  the  conference,  and  if  he  retains  his  "counselor" 
attitude,  with  his  professional  bearing,  he  dominates  the  situation 
and  the  sale  is  often  very  easily  closed.  Sometimes  one  sales- 
man is  the  "expert,"  sometimes  the  other,  but  they  have  been 
very  successful  in  closing  some  very  large  orders  in  much  shorter 
time  than  either  working  alone  could  ever  have  done. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  In  what  ways  may  the  salesman  procure  conviction  other  than  through 
the  use  of  his  canvass?    Are  these  other  methods  effective?    Why? 

2.  What  part  does  loyalty  play  in  the  creation  of  confidence? 

3.  How  may  enthusiasm  be  acquired  by  the  salesman  himself  most  effec- 
tively? 

4.  In  what  ways  may  the  canvass  be  impressed  upon  the  prospect?  Illus- 
trate. 

5.  What  are  positive,  neutral,  and  negative  statements?    Give  examples. 

6.  How  do  figures  of  speech  affect  the  conviction  of  the  prospect?  Why 
should  they  form  an  important  part  of  the  salesman's  attack? 

7.  What  are  the  various  forms  of  speech  which  are  so  useful  to  salesmen? 

8.  Is  it  important  that  the  salesman  get  agreement  in  the  sale  from  his 
prospect  ?    Why  ? 

9.  How  do  most  people  react  to  compulsion?    To  persuasion?    Why? 

10.  Why  should  the  limiting  of  a  purchase  inspire  confidence  in  the  prospect  ? 

11.  What  are  0.  P.  S.'s,  and  how  should  they  be  used  in  selling? 

12.  What  are  the  forms  of  suggestion?    Under  what  conditions  is  one  more 
effective  than  the  other? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  If  you  were  a  salesman,  would  you  prefer  to  interview  men  who  knew 
nothing  about  salesmanship  or  those  who  had  studied  it.  Discuss  and  explain 
your  reasons. 

2.  Indicate  what  you  think  of  testimony  in  creating  conviction. 

3.  Which  is  the  most  effective  in  your  opinion,  expression  by  metaphor, 
simile,  or  analogy?  Give  several  examples  of  each  and  explain  which  are 
most  likely  to  succeed  and  why. 

4.  Write  a  brief  discussion  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  "team  selling" 
practice.  What  are  the  psychology  and  ethics  behind  this  specialized  form 
of  activity? 

5.  In  one  place  in  the  previous  chapter  the  statement  is  made  that  the 
salesman  must  not  let  the  prospect  know  he  is  selling  him.    The  prospect  must 
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believe  he  is  buying.    In  the  present  chapter  it  is  stated  that  the  salesman 
must  1)0  the  manager  of  the  interview.    Are  these  statements  contradictory? 

6.  Hamilton  is  a  salesman  with  the  Bean  Adding  Machine  Company  and 
shows  remarkable  prospects  of  being  a  fine  salesman  when  he  comes  out  of 
the  training  school  of  the  company.  He  is  a  very  likable  fellow  and  knows 
a  great  deal  about  selling  and  is  destined  to  go  places  in  the  selling  field. 
In  his  In-t  month's  work  with  the  company  he  is  not  doing  so  very  well  and  he 
begins  to  make  a  study  of  why  this  is  so.  He  analyzes  himself  very  carefully 
and  comes  to  the  following  conclusion.  He  has  had  a  great  amount  of  success 
in  arousing  interest  in  the  prospect,  but  after  that  the  sale  goes  dead  cold 
on  him.  Ho  asks  himself  why,  and  he  concludes  that  he  gets  overanxious  when 
the  prospect  begins  to  show  interest  and  just  talks  himself  out  of  sales  by  his 
overanxiety  to  close  them  successfully.  He  decides  that  he  begins  to  high 
pressure  the  prospect  and  thereby  arouses  suspicion  and  added  resistance,  losing 
the  sale.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  too  anxious  when 
i he  prospect  shows  interest?  Was  it  a  very  smart  thing  for  Hamilton  to 
analyze  his  situation?  How  would  you  remedy  such  a  situation  as  Hamilton 
was  in? 

7.  Mr.  Jones  is  employed  by  the  local  gas  company  as  a  meter  reader. 
He  has  a  family  of  four  and  receives  a  salary  of  $1800  a  year.  He  owns  his 
home  and  car,  and  he  and  his  family  have  security.  Mr.  Jones  has  a  keen 
interest  in  radios  and  enjoys  them  very  much.  His  present  radio  is  old,  and 
the  reception  is  failing,  so  he  decides  to  purchase  a  new  one.  A  local  dealer 
hears  that  Mr.  Jones  is  in  the  market  for  a  new  radio  and  sends  his  sales- 
man to  call.  The  salesman  contacts  Mr.  Jones  one  afternoon  after  he  comes 
home  from  work.  He  is  invited  into  the  Jones  home,  and  after  being  intro- 
duced to  the  family,  proceeds  to  tell  them  about  the  radio  he  is  selling.  He 
directs  his  canvass  to  all  the  members  of  the  family  and  particularly  to  Mrs. 
Jones,  telling  her  what  a  beautiful  piece  of  furniture  the  radio  is.  His  appeal 
to  Mr.  Jones's  emotion  is  lacking.  Therefore  Mr.  Jones  does  not  buy  the 
radio.  What  was  wrong  with  the  presentation  the  salesman  used  for  his  radio? 
Describe  how  you  would  present  a  canvass  under  the  conditions  described 
above. 

CASE 

THE  FAMILY  BIBLE  SALESMAN 

Bible  salesman,  Allan  White,  called  on  a  businessman,  Barney  Williams,  at 
his  home  after  office  hours.  Barney  was  very  astute  and  very  well  acquainted 
with  salesmen,  very  "wise  to  their  ways." 

Allan  seemed  to  be  bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  for  his  company  and  his 
product.  In  the  course  of  the  interview  he  learned  from  Barney  that  the 
latter  was  a  great  lover  of  his  family  and  took  pleasure  in  talking  about  his 
family  tree.  He  showed  Allan  old  family  Bibles  with  records  of  his  ancestry 
from  the  War  of  1812  down  to  the  present.  Barney  had  no  family  Bible  of 
bis  own,  but  was  interested  in  obtaining  one  largely  because  of  his  desire  to 
maintain  the  record  of  the  family  intact  and  hand  it  down  to  his  children. 
So  Allan  delivered  a  very  convincing  sales  talk  on  his  family  Bible,  stressing 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  its  family  record,  how  it  could  be  used  to  preserve 
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the  family  genealogy  intact.  Nearing  the  close,  he  described  the  binding  of 
the  book,  saying  that  it  was  made  of  genuine  French  arabesque,  and  that  the 
lettering  and  design  were  gold  stamped  into  the  back  with  a  hot  iron.  Further, 
he  pointed  out  that  it  was  scratch  proof,  and  he  had  Barney  scratch  it,  to 
prove  his  point. 

Barney  desired  such  a  Bible.  However,  noting  Allan's  apparent  enthusiasm, 
he  decided  to  see  if  such  enthusiasm  was  real.  So  he  told  him  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive proposition  offered  to  salesmen  by  the  Holtman  Company,  one  of  his 
competitors.  Whereupon  Allan  became  very  much  interested,  asked  many 
questions,  and  upon  leaving,  affirmed  that  he  would  write  to  the  Holtman 
Bible  Company  immediately. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

1.  What  form  of  suggestion  did  Allan  employ? 

2.  What  particular  method  did  Allan  use  to  create  conviction  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  back  of  the  Bible? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  Barney,  being  well  acquainted  with  salesmen,  was 
likely  to  have  given  Allan  his  order? 


CHAPTER  XV 
The  Close — The  Climax  of  the  Interview 

'The  hands  that  help,  are  holier  than  the  lips  that  pray."— R.  G.  Ingersoll. 

The  test  of  salesmanship.  The  close  of  the  sale  is  that  part 
which  determines  the  success  of  every  salesman;  for  a  man  is  not 
a  salesman  unless  he  is  a  good  closer.  It  is  the  part  of  the  sale 
that  determines  whether  or  not  a  salesman's  name  will  stay  on 
the  pay  roll ;  for  no  concern  will  pay  a  man  for  his  failures,  and 
a  salesman's  value  to  his  house  is  in  the  profit  he  makes  for  it, 
not  in  the  number  of  sales  he  "almost  made."  Closing,  then,  is 
the  climax  of  the  interview.  It  is  the  part  of  the  sale  which  many 
salesmen  approach  with  fear ;  for  it  is  the  final  test  of  their  ability 
as  real  producers.  "Step  right  up  there,  don't  push,  right  this 
way,  come  now,  step  lively" — and  you  feel  yourself  being  literally 
pushed  into  the  side-show  tent  in  the  circus  grounds,  while  the 
"barker"  continues  to  tell  those  behind  you  to  "step  lively  and  not 
push  too  hard."  That  is  the  method  these  men  employ  to  close 
their  sales.  They  have  "ringers"  stationed  around  the  crowd 
while  they  are  talking  about  the  wonders  of  the  tent,  and  at  a 
given  signal  these  "ringers"  begin  to  push.  Before  the  unsus- 
pecting listener  realizes  it,  he  has  paid  his  fee  and  is  inside  the 
tent  wondering  how  he  came  to  be  there.  He  did  not  even  have 
time  to  make  his  decision  as  to  whether  he  wanted  to  see  those 
wonderful  things,  but  followed  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and 
wont  where  he  was  pushed.  This  analogy,  w7hile  rather  extreme, 
is  the  very  thing  which  the  salesman  attempts  to  do.  He  wants 
to  make  the  prospect  decide  before  he  has  time  to  "think  it  over" 
again,  or  think  of  that  resistance  which  he  really  should  offer. 
The  secret  that  may  be  gleaned  from  this  familiar  picture  is,  "The 
salesman  should  make  it  harder  for  the  prospect  to  go  backward 
and  turn  him  down  than  to  go  ahead  and  give  his  order." 

Close  a  climax.  The  close  of  the  sale  is  the  climax  in  the 
interview.  It  is  the  point  at  which  interest,  desire,  and  convic- 
tion are  the  keenest.     But,  because  the  close  is  not  made  by  the 
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salesman  himself — it  is  made  in  the  mind  of  the  prospect — the 
salesman  must  construct  his  canvass  in  such  a  way  as  logically 
to  lead  to  the  climax  which  will  make  the  prospect  want  the 
article  and  want  it  "right  now."  The  good  drama,  the  thrilling 
moving  picture  with  a  plot,  starts  out  logically  by  laying  a  setting, 
introducing  various  characters,  and  bringing  in  points  here  and 
there  which  generate  interest  and  lead  on  into  complicated 
channels;  and,  by  the  time  the  climax  comes,  everyone  is  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  his  seat  with  all  interest  centered  upon  the  outcome 
of  the  plot.  The  salesman's  canvass  should  be  constructed  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner.  It  must  start  out  logically  by 
getting  attention,  lead  on  through  the  introduction  of  sales  points 
(characters  and  situations),  into  interest,  and,  by  adding  points, 
analogies,  and  suggestions  here  and  there,  work  gradually  to  a 
climax,  the  point  in  the  sale  at  which  the  prospect's  interest  has 
developed  into  a  passion  to  take,  to  have,  to  own. 

Reasons  for  weak  closings.  Modern  methods  of  closing  de- 
mand the  use  of  suggestion  in  effective  ways ;  the  salesman  must 
use  those  types  of  suggestion  which  result  in  action.  Many  young 
and  inexperienced  salesmen  become  discouraged  easily  and  want 
to  quit,  because,  they  say,  "I  got  him  interested,  he  liked  the 
proposition,  I  really  believed  he  was  going  to  buy,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  he  balked  and  would  not  even  offer  any  real  reason  why 
he  wouldn't  buy."  There  are  several  possible  reasons  why  men 
suddenly  change  their  minds  at  this  place  in  the  sale : 

1.  One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  salesmen  at  this  point  is 
that  they  talk  too  much.  They  think  that  they  have  the  pros- 
pect ready  to  buy  and  then  go  on  and  "give  him  a  little  more  for 
good  measure."  That  extra  "good  measure"  may  be  just  the 
thing  that  keeps  the  prospect  from  buying ;  for  he  sits  and  listens, 
getting  more  and  more  disgusted  with  the  salesman  at  each  word, 
until  at  last  he  decides  that,  if  the  salesman  is  so  blind  as  not  to 
know  that  he  is  ready  to  buy,  he  won't  buy.  Many  a  salesman 
has  talked  himself  out  of  an  order. 

2.  Another  fault  of  many  salesmen  is  that  they  get  excited 
when  they  see  that  their  prospect  is  going  to  buy,  and  exhibit  it  so 
plainly  that  the  prospect  becomes  suspicious  and  decides  to  wait 
and  look  into  the  matter  a  little  more  before  he  acts.  This 
mental  pitch  up  to  which  the  inexperienced  salesman  works  him- 
self is  very  detrimental  to  his  interests,  and  the  experienced  buyer 
at  once  recognizes  the  salesman  as  a  novice.  The  experienced 
salesman  never  lets  the  prospect  know  that  he  realizes  he  is  mak- 
ing a  sale.    He  just  takes  it  for  granted  all  the  time  and  never 
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changes  his  voice,  his  manner,  or  his  attitude  to  any  great  extent. 
He  takes  the  attitude  that  he  is  accustomed  to  making  many  sales, 
and  thai  i1  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  close 
them.  There  are  times,  however,  when  even  the  experienced 
salesman  wants  to  get  excited,  but  he  controls  himself  and  does 
not  allow  the  prospect  to  suspect  his  nervousness.  A  salesman 
for  a  large  adding  machine  company  tells  the  following  story, 
"When  I  called  upon  Mr.  Barnett,  president  of  the  Zenith  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank,  I  expected  to  be  told  that  he  was  not  inter- 
ested; for  one  of  my  friends  had  said  he  was  an  old  grouch,  and 
that,  if  he  did  buy,  it  would  be  only  one  machine  at  a  time  and 
then  the  cheapest  machines  I  had  on  my  list.  So,  after  present- 
ing my  proposition  and  enjoying  a  good  25-cent  cigar  with  him, 
he  almost  knocked  me  over  when  he  asked  me  how  much  fifty  of 
my  machines  would  cost.  Now,  some  cub  salesmen  would  have 
jumped  out  of  their  chairs,  got  busy  with  their  pencils,  and  dis- 
played a  fit  of  nervousness  that  would  have  set  the  world  to  mov- 
ing faster.  But  in  a  second  or  two  I  overcame  the  elation  which 
I  felt,  and  said  to  myself,  'Maybe  he  is  trying  to  see  if  I  haven't 
a  better  price,'  so  I  sat  back  with  an  unconcerned  air  and  said: 
'Mr.  President,  they  will  cost  you  just  fifty  times  what  one  costs, 
minus  2  per  cent  for  cash.'  I  didn't  get  a  bit  excited,  just  sank  a 
little  deeper  in  the  chair  to  keep  from  getting  so,  and  kept  saying 
to  myself,  'Now,  Jim,  control  yourself,  old  boy,  don't  let  yourself 
get  away,'  but  the  more  I  thought  of  my  commission  on  that  fifty- 
machine  order  the  deeper  I  pushed  myself  into  that  nice  com- 
fortable chair.  I  decided  that  the  only  thing  left  for  me  was  to 
do  something,  so  I  got  out  my  book  and  casually  jotted  down 
that  number  of  machines  on  the  order  blank  and  with  a  non- 
chalant air  tossed  it  on  the  desk  and  said,  'I'd  like  to  stay  here 
and  finish  this  good  cigar  with  you,  Mr.  President,  but  I  promised 
to  see  Mr.  Butler  this  afternoon,  and  I  want  to  see  him  before 
he  leaves  the  bank.  If  you'll  just  O.K.  this,  I  will  be  around 
in  a  day  or  two  and  see  that  the  machines  are  properly  installed.' 
He  hastily  signed  his  name  to  the  order  and  said,  'You  don't  have 
to  see  Butler  today,  he  told  me  at  the  club  last  night  to  buy  some 
machines  for  him,  so  his  order  is  part  of  that  fifty.  Sit  down  and 
tell  me  something  about  how  you  instruct  the  operators.'  So  I 
had  to  calm  myself  all  over  again  and  talk  with  him  for  an  hour 
longer  before  I  could  get  away.  When  I  did  finally  leave,  maybe 
I  wasn't  glad  to  get  out  and  let  off  steam!  I  felt  like  hugging 
everyone  I  met  on  the  street  and  was  so  excited  that  I  ran  nearly 
all  the  way  back  to  the  office  to  tell  the  boss  the  good  news.     Now 
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don't  think  for  a  minute  that  we  old  hands  at  the  game  don't  get 
excited.  We  do  all  right,  but  the  difference  between  us  and  you 
young  cubs  is  that  we  don't  let  our  prospects  see  it,  that's  all." 

3.  Fear  is  often  the  cause  of  losing  a  sale,  for  the  salesman 
knows  that  the  close  is  the  final  test;  it  means  success  or  failure 
for  him.  He  is  in  about  the  same  predicament  as  the  athlete 
when  he  enters  the  championship  series,  or  the  student  when  he 
enters  the  final  examination.  They  both  fear  the  possible  re- 
sults, and,  no  matter  how  well  schooled  and  trained  they  may  be, 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  nervousness  before  the  event 
takes  place.  Experience  is  necessary  before  much  of  this  fear  or 
nervousness  wears  off;  but  even  the  hardened,  experienced  old 
hand  gets  the  same  thrill  that  the  "cub"  feels  when  he  realizes 
it  is  time  to  turn  the  subject  from  the  product  to  the  "sale." 

Confidence  in  closing.  Confidence  is  the  secret  of  success  in 
closing,  and  after  the  salesman  has  made  several  sales,  he  gets 
the  confidence  which  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  nervousness 
and  help  him  to  win  out. 

Is  there  a  "psychological  moment"?  The  question  often 
arises  as  to  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  "psychological 
moment"  in  which  to  close  a  sale ;  that  if  the  sale  is  not  closed  at 
that  precise  moment,  it  will  be  lost ;  that  if  the  salesman  attempts 
to  close  too  soon  or  too  late,  instead  of  at  that  psychological 
moment,  he  cannot  make  the  sale.  Let  it  be  said  here  that  such 
a  time  exists  only  in  theory  and  that  in  reality  there  is  no  "mo- 
ment," as  such.  Seldom  are  there  such  indications  as  the  dilation 
of  the  pupils  of  the  eye,  a  reaching  of  the  hand  for  the  pen,  an 
inclination  of  the  head,  or  an  exhaustive  sigh,  as  many  writers 
on  salesmanship  would  have  students  believe. 

As  John  Alford  Stevenson  puts  it,  "As  we  read  most  of  the 
literature  on  this  subject  and  listen  to  most  of  the  speeches  of 
salesmen  concerning  closing  at  the  psychological  moment,  we  see 
that  the  current  view  is  that  a  salesman  should  keep  on  present- 
ing his  proposition  until  the  psychological  moment  arrives  and 
then  instantly  close.  The  chief  problem,  then,  is  in  recognizing 
that  all-important  moment. 

"Really  the  problem  is  much  deeper.  It  actually  involves 
developing  the  psychological  moment.  For,  although  a  decision 
may  be  made  suddenly,  it  is  the  result  of  certain  processes  which 
require  time  in  which  to  develop.  It  is  'as  if  a  man  should  cast 
seed  into  the  ground  and  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day, 
and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how. 
For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade,  then 
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the  ear  .  .  .  But  when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth,  immediately  he 
putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come.' 

"The  salesman  must  plant  the  seed  (the  proposition)  in  the 
mind  of  tlif  prospect  and  water  it  with  reasons  and  incitements 
until  the  prospect's  interest  has  grown  up  and  ripened  into  desire. 
During  this  time  the  competition  of  weeds  (objections)  must  be 
eliminated.  Filially,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  (prospect  is  convinced 
and  impelled),  the  salesman  should  reap  his  reward  and  close  the 
sale.  But  he  closes  because  the  seed  he  planted  has  grown  to 
fruition,  not  because  some  mysterious  moment  has  happened  to 
come  along." 

Choose  the  proper  time  to  close.  The  whole  proposition  of 
closing  simmers  down  to  this:  There  is  a  "best"  time  to  do  every- 
thing; the  fellow  who  proposes  to  his  sweetheart  in  the  middle 
of  an  exciting  end  run  at  a  football  game  has  about  as  much  sense 
as  to  the  proper  time  to  "close"  as  the  salesman  who  walks  into 
the  experienced  buyer's  office  with  his  order  book  in  his  hand 
and  asks  the  buyer  to  "sign  on  the  dotted  line"  before  he  has  told 
him  what  he  is  selling.  There  is  no  definite  way  to  tell  just  when 
it  is  time  to  close  a  sale,  and  the  salesman  who  can  always  tell  just 
when  the  right  time  has  come  is  a  wonder.  There  is,  however,  a 
time  in  the  sale  when  the  prospect's  resistance  is  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
and  if  the  salesman  can  sense  that  time,  he  will  do  well  to  close. 

Indications  of  "closing"  time.  To  the  observing  salesman, 
however,  there  are  certain  indications  of  a  man's  feelings  and  re- 
actions to  what  is  being  said.  The  most  reliable  one  is  probably 
found  in  his  facial  expressions.  A  slight  twitching  of  the  mouth 
or  a  widening  of  the  eyes  or  any  of  the  numerous  little  expressions 
that  light  a  man's  countenance  when  he  exhibits  interest  in  an 
article  will  have  a  meaning  to  the  salesman  who  has  studied  them 
which  may  help  him  to  determine  the  most  advantageous  time  to 
close.  The  right  time  to  close  may  be  during  a  particular  minute, 
hour,  day,  or  it  may  last  for  months  according  to  the  prospect's 
own  peculiar  interests  in  the  proposition  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  he  has  been  sold.  Even  though  a  salesman  talks  a 
prospect  out  of  an  order,  he  may  be  able  to  come  right  back  in  a 
day  or  two  and  close  the  sale.  As  B.  W.  Brown  puts  it,  "Much 
which  goes  to  make  the  close  lies  in  the  mind  of  the  salesman. 
If  he  indicates  the  least  bit  of  doubt,  or  if  he  feels  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  the  prospect  signing  on  the  dotted  line  right  now, 
there  is  small  chance  of  closing  the  sale. 

"Therefore,  get  your  own  mind  into  the  atmosphere  and  line 
of  thought  necessary.     One  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  follow  an 
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unwritten  law  of  three  strikes  and  out;  that  is,  call  on  the  pros- 
pect three  times,  and  if  you  cannot  close  him  on  the  third  inter- 
view, put  his  name  away  for  other  calls  later  on.  Such  a  rule 
has  two  advantages :  First,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  better  to  see  five 
people  three  times  than  it  is  to  see  one  man  fifteen  times.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  advantage  is  the  effect  on  yourself,  in  that,  feel- 
ing the  necessity  of  closing  the  prospect  on  this,  the  third  call,  you 
put  all  of  the  ability  and  punch  you  have  into  closing  up  the 
transaction  on  that  third  call. 

"To  our  mind  this  rule  of  three  strikes  and  out  is  one  of  the 
important  fundamentals  of  selling.  Elsewhere  we  have  stated 
that  persistence  has  its  virtue,  but  he  who  has  the  ability  to  de- 
termine quickly  that  certain  prospects  cannot  be  sold  will  make 
progress.  By  analyzing  your  past  record,  you  will  see  that  you 
spend  more  time  on  people  whom  you  don't,  than  on  those  whom 
you  do,  sell. 

"When  sales  are  made,  they  are  made  easily  and  naturally,  and 
when  they  are  not  made,  all  is  lost." 

The  right  time  to  close.  Generally,  when  a  man  is  offering 
resistance,  he  is  rigid  and  in  a  fighting  posture.  This  may  be 
shown  by  the  way  he  sits  back  in  his  chair  and  grips  the  arms, 
or  drums  with  his  fingers  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  The 
prospect  is  leaning  away  from  the  proposition  mentally,  possibly 
physically,  and  the  salesman  has  to  get  him  to  lean  forward  be- 
fore he  can  work  to  the  close.  The  salesman  will  make  no  mis- 
take in  attempting  to  close  as  soon  as  he  feels  that  the  prospect 
has  been  "sold"  on  the  proposition.  If  the  prospect  reiterates, 
"I  have  not  said  that  I  would  buy  yet,"  it  is  up  to  the  salesman 
to  beg  his  pardon  and  try  to  arouse  further  interest  by  added 
points  or  stories  which  illustrate  the  use  of  his  product  or  the 
adaptability  of  it  to  certain  new  uses.  He  may  even  repeat  some 
of  the  selling  points  which  he  has  already  given.  Some  salesmen 
attempt  to  make  a  close  by  saying,  "Now  in  order  to  give  you  a 
well-rounded  stock  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  following 
styles,"  or  something  similar,  and  begin  to  fill  out  the  order  while 
they  are  talking,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  order  will  be 
signed.  The  value  of  this  method  of  closing  is  that  it  gives  the 
salesman  courage  and  gets  him  started  on  the  right  track.  It 
also  enables  him  to  have  the  order  all  made  out  and  ready  to  sign 
before  the  signature  is  asked  for,  and  that  facilitates  matters. 
Many  a  sale  has  been  lost  in  the  interim  between  the  decision 
and  the  point  where  the  prospect  is  ready  to  sign.  The  time 
which  the  salesman  sometimes  uses  in  filling  out  the  order  is  often 
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just  enough  for  the  prospect  to  build  up  some  new  resistance,  to 
think  of  some  new  objection.  It  constitutes  a  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  co-ordination  and  spoils  the  easy-running  and  smooth 
functioning  of  the  canvass.  Any  break,  therefore,  should  always 
be  avoided  whenever  possible. 

Some  salesmen  say  that,  as  the  purpose  of  the  sale  is  to  get  an 
order,  the  order  blank  should  be  in  plain  sight  from  the  first.  Be- 
cause no  salesman  can  forecast  just  when  the  sale  will  be  closed, 
the  order  blank  should  be  filled  out  as  the  sale  progresses.  That 
will  show  the  prospect  that  the  salesman  is  there  for  an  order,  not 
for  a  visit.  If  the  order  is  filled  out  as  the  salesman  goes  along, 
when  the  time  comes  to  close,  it  is  ready  to  be  signed,  and  the 
prospect's  enthusiasm  does  not  have  a  chance  to  die  out  while  it 
is  being  written.  It  may  be  said  that  a  signature  is  advisable 
whether  the  sales  office  requires  it  or  not.  It  shows  the  sales 
manager  that  the  salesman  can  get  a  signature  and,  therefore,  is 
a  better  man  than  is  required  when  signatures  are  not  necessary. 
It  authenticates  the  sale. 

Mechanical  aspects  of  the  close.  There  are  hundreds  of  meth- 
ods employed  by  salesmen  in  actually  getting  the  prospect  to 
sign  the  order,  and  every  salesman  has  a  "pet"  method.  Some 
say  that  a  great  big  fountain  pen  will  attract  the  prospect  and 
make  him  want  to  use  it,  so  the  salesman  keeps  it  out  of  sight 
until  he  is  ready  to  get  the  signature  and  then  brings  it  out  and 
suggests  that  he  "0.  K.  this,  please/'  or  "write  your  name  as 
usual,"  and  the  prospect  is  so  eager  to  use  that  pen  that  he  signs 
the  order.  Another  salesman  says,  "Use  your  pen  a  lot  during 
the  interview  to  show  the  prospect  how  the  product  will  benefit 
him,  and  then,  when  it  comes  time  to  close,  put  the  pen  back  in 
your  pocket,  and  sit  back  in  your  chair  as  if  waiting  for  an  answer. 
This  takes  the  prospect  off  his  guard,  for  it  is  unexpected,  and  he 
comes  toward  the  salesman  not  only  mentally  but  physically. 
The  prospect  will  be  leaning  toward  the  salesman  when  suddenly 
the  salesman  hands  over  the  pen  and  asks  him  to  'please  fill  that 
out.' '  Another  salesman  suggests,  "The  time  to  close  is  when  he 
stops  offering  objections.  Hand  him  the  order  that  you  have 
been  filling  out,  and,  so  as  to  keep  his  mind  on  something  else,  ask 
him,  'How  do  you  want  it  shipped?'  or  'When  would  you  like  it 
sent?'  or  'Now  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  get  ahead  of  your  com- 
petitor.' " 

Trial  close.  Many  salesmen  do  not  have  the  ability  to  sense 
the  most  propitious  time  to  close,  so  they  try  every  now  and  then 
to  see  if  the  best  time  has  come.     It  may  not  be  the  best  time,  but, 
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even  if  it  isn't,  no  harm  is  done  by  attempting  it.  The  old  famil- 
iar saying,  "Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  applies  more  strongly 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  sale.  The  A.  W.  Shaw  books * 
put  it  something  like  this,  "Your  mother  will  test  her  iron  before 
she  begins  to  use  it.  If  it  'sputters/  that  is  a  sign  that  it  is  hot 
enough  to  use,  and  she  will  start  her  ironing,  but  if  it  does  not 
sputter,  she  will  put  it  back  upon  the  stove  until  it  is  hot  enough." 
The  very  same  thing  is  done  in  closing  the  sale.  The  salesman 
can  try  his  prospect  to  find  out  if  he  is  "hot"  enough  to  close,  and 
if  he  isn't,  he  "puts  him  back  on  the  stove"  by  going  on  with  or 
repeating  part  of  his  canvass.  If  he  is  ready  to  close,  so  much 
the  better,  and  there  is  no  time  wasted;  for  the  salesman  has  just 
so  much  more  time  to  use  in  another  sale.  In  case  the  prospect 
"has  to  be  put  back  on  the  stove  for  more  heating,"  the  salesman 
must  not  think  he  has  weakened  his  canvass,  or  his  chances  of 
making  the  sale;  for  in  reality  he  is  strengthening  them  every 
time  he  makes  the  trial  close,  because  each  trial  serves  to  break 
down  the  resistance  which  the  prospect  is  trying  to  retain. 

Re-entry.  After  the  salesman  has  made  a  trial  close  and  found 
that  "the  iron  isn't  hot  enough,"  the  best  way  to  make  a  re-entry 
into  the  canvass  is  to  give  the  prospect  some  good  reason  for  stay- 
ing. If  he  just  hangs  around,  the  prospect  will  get  bored  and 
sometimes  angered ;  therefore,  the  salesman's  persistence  must  be 
justified  in  the  prospect's  eyes.  The  advertising  novelty  sales- 
man selling  calendars  to  banks  used  a  rather  unique  bit  of  strategy 
in  his  "re-entry."  It  went  something  like  this:  the  cashier  had 
just  made  the  "objection"  that  he  was  very  well  pleased  with  the 
one  he  bought  last  year  and  that  he  had  practically  promised  this 
year's  order  to  the  same  concern.  The  salesman  asked  to  see  it 
and  the  cashier  found  one  and  displayed  it  with  pride.  The  sales- 
man congratulated  the  cashier  on  his  judgment,  admitting  that 
it  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  then  suddenly  said,  "Judging  from 
your  taste,  you  would  undoubtedly  be  interested  in  one  I  have 
here  to  show  you ;  for  you  are  a  man  who  can  appreciate  it." 
That  gave  him  the  excuse  to  reopen  his  case  and  the  prospect  was 
in  a  mood  in  which  he  really  did  want  to  see  that  work  of  art  that 
only  he  would  appreciate. 

Save  a  clincher  for  the  close.  Without  something  in  reserve 
to  make  that  climax  strong,  the  sale  has  as  much  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding as  the  show  with  a  weak  plot  and  a  weak  climax ;  neither 
is  often  very  much  of  a  success.  The  salesman,  therefore,  saves 
one  or  two  of  his  strongest  "arguments"  for  the  close  as  "clinch- 

1  Now  published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Go. 
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ere,"  which  he  uses  skillfully  to  get  the  prospect's  signature  on 
the  "dotted  line."  This  point  is  often  arrived  at  by  nothing 
more  than  a  leading  question  such  as:  "How  would  you  like  this 
sent,  Mr.  Prospect?"  or  "Which  of  these  two  colors  is  the  one  you 
wish?"  or  "I  can  deliver  this  car  on  Friday  unless  you  prefer  to 
get  it  Saturday!"  The  strong  selling  argument  is  conceded  by 
must  salesmen  to  be  better  than  a  question,  as  the  salesman  leads 
up  to  the  close;  but  to  get  the  final  decision  the  question  seems 
to  have  proved  more  successful.  This  reserve  that  the  salesman 
sa\es  for  the  last  must  also  come  with  a  reserve  of  power,  and  for 
this  reason  he  must  reserve  energy,  emotion,  enthusiasm,  sugges- 
tions, and  selling  points. 

"Do  it  now."  Every  sales  manager  will  instruct  his  salesmen 
to  close  the  sale  as  soon  as  possible.  The  salesman  who  puts  off 
closing  because  he  thinks  the  prospect  is  not  quite  ready  to  decide, 
and  is  afraid  of  spoiling  his  chances  on  his  next  visit,  is  weak;  he 
lacks  "punch"  and  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  for  which 
he  is  hired.  The  Mexicans  have  a  habit  of  saying  "manana" 
whenever  anyone  asks  them  to  do  anything.  The  word  means 
"tomorrow"  and,  as  tomorrow  never  comes,  the  natural  inference 
is  that  many  of  the  things  which  they  should  do  now  never  get 
done;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  generally  do  not.  Manana 
fever  is  another  term  for  procrastination.  As  the  A.  W.  Shaw 
Manual  puts  it,  "Again  realize  first,  last,  and  always  that  what 
you  are  after  is  the  order.  The  golden  rule  of  salesmanship  is 
now,  and  no  matter  how  pleasing  may  be  your  visit,  or  how  much 
information  of  more  or  less  value  you  may  get,  you  have  failed 
if  you  have  not  sold  the  prospect  now."  Many  sales  managers 
tell  their  salesmen  to  prove,  if  possible,  why  the  prospect  should 
buy  now  rather  than  later.  As  procrastination  in  himself  is  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  the  salesman  has  to  overcome,  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  overcome  in  his  prospects.  Good  reasons  for 
acting  now  are  not  very  hard  to  devise,  and  they  often  serve  to 
sway  the  mind  sufficiently  to  get  the  order. 

Some  reasons  for  acting  "now."  Occasionally  the  salesman 
is  found  who  can  win  not  only  an  argument  but  a  sale.  These 
cases,  however,  are  few  and  far  between.  A  reason  for  acting 
immediately  must  be  so  phrased  that  the  prospect  will  not  "smell 
an  argument,"  because  then  he  is  hard  to  convince.  Ability  to 
ship  the  goods  promptly  may  be  effective;  special  discounts  or 
other  inducements  can  often  be  allowed  to  those  who  act  at  once. 
One  of  the  large  hosiery  manufacturers  offered  an  extra  pair  of 
hose  to  those  people  who  placed  their  orders  before  a  certain  date, 
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and  in  that  way  succeeded  in  getting  many  orders  which  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  obtained.  An  opportunity  to  get 
ahead  of  a  competitor  is  often  a  forceful  "urge"  to  get  action. 

The  example  used  in  Chapter  XVII  under  "Will  have  to  think 
it  over"  illustrates  the  point.  Here  the  salesman  shows  the 
dealer  just  how  much  he  will  be  losing  by  not  acting  now. 

He  wants  what  he  can't  have.  Another  method  which  Mr. 
James  H.  Collins  calls  the  "standing  room  only  method"  is  also 
worthy  of  mention,  because  it  is  used  to  such  good  advantage  in 
many  lines  of  selling  activity.  The  "S.  R.  0."  method,  as  it  is 
called,  is  based  on  the  inherent  tendency  in  human  nature  to  want 
things  that  we  cannot  have.  The  minute  the  salesman  suggests 
that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  prospect  to  handle 
the  proposition,  to  qualify  for  it,  or  to  get  in  before  all  the  "seats 
are  taken,"  the  prospect  begins  to  want  the  proposition  intensely. 
Fundamentally  this  is  a  selfish  "urge,"  but  since  all  people  have 
selfish  motives  for  buying,  it  is  a  strong  appeal  and  often  serves 
as  a  valuable  "clincher."  The  life  insurance  salesman  uses  this 
method  by  casually  making  the  remark  that  he  interviewed  Mr. 
So-and-so  yesterday  and  he  wanted  insurance  very  much,  but, 
upon  physical  examination,  was  unable  to  get  it.  This  seems  to 
arouse  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  prospect  as  to  whether  he 
is  qualified  or  not,  and  as  the  application  blanks  of  most  com- 
panies have  the  question,  "Have  you  ever  applied  to  this  or  any 
other  company  or  association  for  any  insurance  which  has  not 
been  granted,  or  which  was  modified  in  kind,  amount,  or  rate?" 
or  words  to  that  effect,  the  salesman  goes  on  to  say  that  if  a  pros- 
pect is  once  refused  as  a  risk,  he  seldom  gets  insurance  from  any 
other  company.  Occasionally  a  salesman  will  arrange  for  an 
examination  with  the  physical  examiner  but  not  in  application 
for  a  policy,  saying  that  in  case  the  applicant  passes  the  test  all 
right,  he  will  send  the  application  in  to  the  company,  but  if  he 
fails,  he  will  hold  it  until  the  prospect  can  get  himself  in  shape  so 
that  he  can  pass  it,  and  then  have  the  examination  made  "offi- 
cial." This  immediately  starts  the  prospect's  imagination  work- 
ing, and  he  sees  himself  unable  to  get  something  which  other  men 
can  get;  he  wonders  if  by  chance  there  may  be  something  that 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  that  protection  which,  only  a  moment 
before,  he  said  he  did  not  need.  The  mere  fact  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  get  it  makes  him  want  it  all  the  more. 

The  salesman  may  phrase  it  somewhat  like  this,  "Now  that  all 
of  the  advantages  of  this  type  of  insurance  have  been  pointed  out, 
and  you  have  seen  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  your  needs,  I  am  not 
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absolutely  certain  that  we  can  get  it.  Of  course  you  know  that 
we  require  a  very  strict  physical  examination  in  our  company 
before  we  can  write  anyone  for  insurance.  Many  a  man  has  put 
off  insuring  himself,  thinking  that  he  can  get  it  any  time  later 
when  he  can  better  afford  it,  only  to  find  that  he  cannot  pass  the 
physical  test.  We  had  better  make  certain  of  this  fact  before 
you  apply  for  examination;  for  if  you  are  once  turned  down  by 
any  company,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  insured  with  any 
other  company  later  on.  Few  companies  will  accept  a  risk  that 
has  been  rejected  by  another.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  in 
this  respect,  so  that,  in  case  you  are  not  in  physical  condition  to 
be  insured,  it  will  not  go  into  the  records  of  the  company  and 
jeopardize  your  chances  in  the  future.  I  will  have  our  physician 
examine  you  in  the  morning  just  for  your  own  benefit  to  see  in 
what  condition  you  are.  This  will  be  at  my  own  expense,  and  if 
you  prove  to  be  a  good  risk,  we  can  enter  the  examination  on  the 
blank  and  you  will  get  your  policy  in  about  ten  days." 

Notice  that  the  salesman  never  mentions  selling  insurance. 
He  writes  insurance  or  just  insures  his  client;  he  doesn't  suggest 
selling.     Mr.  Collins  further  illustrates  the  point: 

"The  sales  manager  of  a  piano  house,  talking  with  a  visitor, 
suddenly  excused  himself  when  an  assistant  hurried  in  and  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear.  He  went  out  and  was  gone  twenty 
minutes.  'I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting/  he  explained, 
returning,  'but  there  was  an  odd  emergency.  One  of  my  floormen 
was  showing  a  baby  grand  to  a  woman.  Just  as  she  seemed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  purchasing  it,  another  woman  came  along,  saw 
the  piano,  sensed  the  first  woman's  interest,  and  said  instantly, 
'That's  the  piano  I  want!  I'll  take  it!"  She  didn't  even  ask 
the  price,  and  was  unshaken  in  her  decision.  Naturally  the  first 
customer's  determination  to  have  the  same  piano  stiffened  like 
frozen  credits.  There  was  my  salesman  with  two  hostile  cus- 
tomers on  his  hands,  and  a  decision  calling  for  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  He  stepped  aside  a  moment  and  sent  me  a  hurry  call, 
meeting  me  to  explain  the  situation  before  we  came  to  the  rival 
customers.  I  told  the  salesman  to  complete  the  deal  with  the 
second  woman,  and  get  her  deposit,  and  quietly  led  the  first 
woman  away. 

"  'You  need  not  feel  any  regret  about  letting  her  have  that 
instrument,'  I  said;  'for  I  have  something  to  show  you  which  we 
haven't  shown  anybody  yet,  I'm  sure  you  will  appreciate  it 
more  than  the  average  run  of  people  who  merely  want  a  piano 
for  furniture.' 
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"We  went  downstairs,  where  stock  was  coming  in.  I  showed 
her  exactly  the  same  model ;  literally,  no  customer  had  yet  seen  it. 
She  already  liked  the  externals,  and  I  called  her  attention  to  the 
tone,  action,  and  artistic  qualities.  She  bought  it,  and  each 
woman  left  happy  in  the  belief  that  she  had  taken  something 
from  the  other  !" 

This  situation  is  illustrated,  again,  in  retail  selling,  by  a  cus- 
tomer who  had  just  refused  to  purchase  a  shirt  which  the  sales- 
person had  offered  him.  Another  customer  happened  to  be  look- 
ing on  and  said,  "I'll  take  that  shirt."  Whereupon  the  first  man 
rallied.  "That's  my  shirt;  I  have  just  bought  it!"  he  insisted. 
Faced  with  this  sudden  complication,  the  salesman  had  to  make 
a  quick  decision.  The  second  man  had  really  made  the  purchase. 
He  got  the  shirt.  But  the  first  customer's  interest  was  now 
aroused,  and  before  he  left  the  shop,  he  bought  a  garment  prac- 
tically the  same  in  quality  and  value. 

This  method  of  closing  the  sale  is  frowned  upon  by  some  sales 
managers  as  being  unethical.  They  claim  that  when  a  person  is 
enticed  into  buying  something,  he  is  being  defrauded.  No  fraud, 
however,  can  be  present  in  this  method  of  closing  if  the  salesman 
knows  that  his  proposition  will  benefit  the  prospect,  and  that  it 
will  be  worth  to  him  just  what  he  is  paying  for  it.  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  forcing  a  decision  which  would  otherwise  be  unduly 
delayed.  Of  course  not  all  selling  effort  is  directed  into  the 
proper  channels;  but  if  the  salesman  is  justified  in  pursuing  his 
work  in  a  particular  field  of  selling,  his  sales  made  in  this  way  are 
equally  justified. 

The  salesman  who  uses  the  "urge,"  "Unless  you  place  your 
order  now,  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  the  order  filled,  for  our 
stock  is  limited  and  is  going  like  wildfire,"  is  utilizing  just  another 
form  of  the  "S.  R.  0."  method. 

Appealing  to  the  "ego."  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  sales- 
man can  close  by  subtly  making  the  prospect  think  that,  as  a  man 
of  sound  judgment,  he  can — in  his  own  interest — hardly  arrive 
at  any  other  decision  than  to  sign  the  order;  that  not  to  do  so 
would  really  be  a  reflection  upon  his  common  sense.  This  is  a 
very  strong  weapon,  and  when  clumsily  used  always  serves  to 
break  relations  between  the  salesman  and  the  prospect  and  does 
not  leave  the  way  very  well  paved  for  a  following  interview  if 
the  appeal  fails  to  register. 

"Trap"  method  of  closing.  This  method  is  commonly  used 
upon  buyers  who  have  become  hardened  to  the  ways  of  salesmen 
and  who  know  best  how  to  combat  many  of  the  salesmen's  best 
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points.  In  this  method,  the  salesman  gives  the  appearance  of 
giving  up  the  sale  as  lost,  thus  allowing  the  prospect  to  relax  and 
let  down  on  his  resistance.  Thereupon  the  salesman  turns 
quickly  and  strikes  with  some  new  point  before  the  prospect  has 
a  chance  to  summon  his  resistance  to  his  aid  again,  thereby  catch- 
ing the  prospect  in  a  mental  trap.  The  attack  thus  made  is  so 
unexpected,  so  sudden  and  direct,  that  the  prospect  is  caught  off 
his  guard,  and  a  way  to  reopen  the  canvass  is  made.  A  salesman 
of  automobile  tires  who  had  been  unable  to  sell  his  dealer,  got  up 
and  put  on  his  coat  and  hat  preparatory  to  leaving.  When  he 
saw  his  prospect  lean  back  in  his  chair  and  light  up  another  cigar 
for  relaxation,  he  suddenly  turned  and  said,  "By  George!  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  you  will  be  the  last  man  let  in  on  this  exceptional 
offer.  There  are  only  ten  men  to  be  given  this  proposition  and 
you  will  make  the  tenth  man.  Put  your  name  there  and  I  will 
<vwd  in  the  order  tonight,  so  that  the  goods  will  arrive  before  I 
leave  town.  Then  I  can  assist  you  in  setting  them  up  and  mak- 
ing a  good  display  of  them.  I'll  also  help  you  in  the  store  for 
an  hour  or  two  and  give  you  some  pointers  that  others  have  used 
successfully  in  selling  the  trade.  I'll  show  you  how  easy  they 
are  to  sell,  and  then  you'll  be  yelling  for  more  in  no  time.  Thank 
you,  I'll  be  back  Thursday,  good  luck,"  and  he  was  gone  with 
the  order  in  his  pocket. 

Phrasing  the  close  so  that  the  prospect  must  say  "Yes"  to 
mean  "No."  This  method  of  closing  is  used  to  quite  an  extent 
by  salesmen  of  insurance  and  many  other  intangible  articles. 
The  life  insurance  underwriter  phrases  it  something  like  this, 
"Mr.  Peterson,  you  now  know  all  the  benefits  of  this  form  of 
insurance.  I  have  shown  you  how  you  can  use  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  your  loved  ones,  how  you  can  use  it  to  borrow  on  in 
times  of  need,  if  such  an  occasion  ever  arrives.  You  now  realize 
that  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night  is  an  unknown  problem 
for  you  and  one  can  never  tell  what  may  happen  to  oneself,  no 
matter  how  careful  one  is.  You  have  seen  that  this  policy  is  just 
the  right  type  of  policy  for  you  in  your  particular  line  of  work, 
because  of  the  various  features  which  I  have  pointed  out.  You 
want  it,  not  so  much  for  yourself,  as  for  the  protection  of  your 
family  who  would  be  the  ones  to  suffer  most  in  case  anything 
happened  to  you.  Can  you  afford  to  take  that  chance?  Can 
you  shift  that  responsibility  upon  your  wife?  Would  you  want 
to  do  that?"  And  in  order  to  refuse  to  buy  he  will  have  to 
say  "Yes,"  and  it  is  making  it  mighty  hard  for  the  man  not 
to  buy. 
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The  coaxer.  The  salesman  should  never  beg  or  coax  for  an 
order,  for  there  is  no  added  inducement  in  that,  and  generally  it 
disgusts  the  prospect  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  never  buy 
from  that  salesman  or  from  the  house  he  represents  if  he  can  help 
it.  That  form  of  close  is  poor.  If  the  salesman  has  to  resort  to 
such  a  method,  it  shows  that  he  has  no  strength,  has  no  confi- 
dence in  his  own  ability,  and  has  a  poor  proposition. 

The  negative  suggestion.  The  salesman  should  avoid  nega- 
tive suggestion  and  never  present  any  proposition  in  such  a  way 
that  a  choice  can  be  made  between  buying  and  not  buying.  That 
makes  it  too  easy  for  the  prospect  to  say  "No,"  and  the  salesman 
is  always  working  for  a  positive  answer. 

The  indifferent  attitude.  The  man  who  becomes  impatient 
at  the  close  and  acts  as  though  he  were  indifferent,  and  as  though, 
if  the  sale  is  not  made,  the  prospect  will  be  the  loser  and  not  him- 
self, will  generally  find  himself  without  the  order  and  a  "no  sale" 
sign  on  the  register.  It  is  not  human  nature  for  men  to  react 
favorably  toward  such  an  attitude,  and  the  experienced  salesman 
knows  that  such  a  method  will  work  in  only  the  most  exceptional 
cases.  Therefore,  it  is  a  method  that  should  be  used  only  as  a  last 
resort  and  when  all  other  methods  have  failed. 

Imitation.  Some  salesmen  get  the  prospect's  signature 
through  a  form  of  imitation.  They  write  his  name  at  the  top 
of  the  order  just  before  they  pass  it  over  for  his  signature  and 
then,  with  the  pen,  make  a  check  mark  at  the  end  of  the  line 
where  the  signature  belongs.  Some  salesmen  even  sign  their 
own  names  to  the  order  to  produce  the  positive  suggestion,  signing 
one's  name.  This  shows  the  prospect  where  his  name  should  go 
and  holds  his  attention  while  the  name  is  being  written  by  the 
salesman. 

When  the  prospect  hesitates.  Occasionally  the  prospect  will 
hesitate  just  as  he  is  about  to  affix  his  signature,  and  then  the 
salesman  is  always  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  to  do  or  say.  Some 
salesmen  meet  this  situation  by  reaching  out,  taking  the  pen, 
testing  it  to  see  if  it  writes  properly,  then  handing  it  back  with 
the  remark,  "There,  that  writes  better  now,"  and  the  prospect 
will  want  to  see  if  it  really  does  and  will  test  it  by  writing  his 
signature  on  the  dotted  line. 

Persuasion  in  closing.  Persuasion  appeals  to  the  reason,  to 
good  judgment,  and  to  logical,  rational  thinking,  induced  through 
a  prospect's  emotions,  urges,  or  basic  instincts.  Action  is  brought 
about  by  showing  him  the  advantages  of  making  a  decision. 
Some  people  must  be  stirred  emotionally  before  they  can  be  in- 
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duccd  to  action;  others  through  reason.  Lloyd  George's  well 
known  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street,  an  appeal  to  the  manufac- 
turers oi  armaments  in  Whitehall  to  get  munitions,  illustrates 
this  point  admirably.  It  was  purely  emotional;  but  few  situa- 
tions arise  which  allow  salesmen  to  act  so  dramatically.  At  the 
time,  when  the  financial  markets  were  in  chaotic  condition,  the 
salesman  for  an  economic  service  appealed  to  a  bank's  board  of 
directors  by  pointing  out  the  responsibilities  of  the  bank  to  its 
depositors,  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  how  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  community  hinged  on  their  decision  to  "do  the  right  thing." 
Such  appeals  must  come  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  canvass  and  should  be  tempered  with  good  taste 
and  common  sense. 

The  "closer."  Several  years  ago  one  of  the  largest  talking 
machine  companies  decided  to  turn  its  efforts  into  the  house-to- 
house  field  in  order  to  bolster  up  sales.  The  crews  of  salesmen 
went  from  house  to  house  in  an  endeavor  to  sell  the  machines. 
The  lowest-paid  men  interviewed  every  housewife  just  to  find  out 
if  there  was  any  possibility  of  making  a  sale.  Men  who  do  this 
sort  of  selling  are  called  "bird  dogs";  they  find  the  prospects. 
Whenever  one  of  these  men  found  a  place  which  seemed  to  him 
a  good  possibility,  he  would  say  only  a  few  words  about  the  ma- 
chine and  then  tell  the  lady  that  another  man  would  call  later. 
The  man  who  called  later  was  one  of  the  higher-priced  men.  He 
was  a  "closer"  and  spent  his  entire  time  in  closing  the  sales  that 
the  other  men  opened.  This  idea  is  a  good  one  from  several 
points  of  view,  in  that  the  men  become  specialists  in  their  par- 
ticular part  of  the  selling  process.  Probably  their  success  was 
not  attributable  to  their  uncanny  ability,  but  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  new  factors  introduced  into  the  game  at  a  crucial 
moment,  just  like  replacing  a  football  player  who  has  nearly 
worn  himself  out,  with  a  fresh  player.  Even  though  the  fresh 
player  may  not  be  so  good  as  the  first  one,  he  will  probably  give 
a  better  account  of  himself  than  would  the  tired  one.  The 
"closer,"  therefore,  brings  something  new  into  the  fray.  He  may 
have  another  set  of  signals  which  the  opponents  have  not  figured 
out,  or  some  new  idea  with  which  they  are  unfamiliar.  This  new 
point  of  view  and  freshness  of  power  and  energy  is  the  deciding 
factor;  that  is  what  closes  the  sale. 

Necessary  tools  for  closing.  One  little  bit  of  technique  used 
by  a  salesman  of  printer's  supplies  in  closing  was  noted  the  other 
day.  His  order  sheet  was  unusually  long,  and  for  a  number  of 
the  larger  articles  a  contract  was  drawn  up  which  was  rather  com- 
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plicated  and  involved.  This  contract  was  a  stumbling  block  in 
itself ;  for,  while  the  prospect  was  looking  it  over,  he  had  time  to 
recall  some  of  his  resistance,  and,  furthermore,  if  it  were  withheld 
until  the  close,  much  valuable  time  would  be  lost.  This  salesman 
brought  out  the  contract  the  very  first  thing  and  had  it  in  his 
hand,  on  the  desk,  where  the  prospect  could  become  familiar  with 
it  long  before  it  was  time  to  sign  it.  Therefore,  it  was  nothing 
new  to  him  when  it  did  come  time  for  him  to  put  his  signature 
on  the  dotted  line,  and  he  did  so  with  very  little  hesitation ;  for  he 
knew  that  the  contract  must  be  all  right  or  the  salesman  wouldn't 
have  been  so  open  with  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
salesman  who  starts  out  to  sell  without  the  proper  order  blanks 
and  everything  which  goes  with  them — a  pen  filled  with  ink, 
ready  to  write,  in  fact  everything  that  he  could  possibly  need  to 
get  the  order  signed — is  as  short-sighted  as  the  carpenter  who  for- 
gets to  take  his  hammer  on  a  job  with  him,  or  the  fisherman  who 
forgets  his  hooks. 

The  final  twist  which  closes  the  sale.  This  part  of  the  sale 
is  more  a  matter  of  mechanical  technique  than  anything  else.  It 
involves  the  manner  in  which  the  salesman  places  the  order  before 
the  prospect.  It  involves  the  way  in  which  he  hands  over  the 
pen  with  which  to  sign  the  order.  It  involves  the  mannerisms 
of  the  salesman,  his  tone  of  voice,  his  control  of  eagerness  or  en- 
thusiasm. All  of  these  points  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
so  that  the  salesman  can  go  through  with  the  final  twist  without 
making  a  mistake.  He  should  hand  the  order  to  the  prospect 
or  lay  it  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him  at  just  the  right  angle  for 
him  to  sign  without  having  to  turn  it  around.  The  pen  should 
be  placed  in  the  right  hand  with  the  point  toward  the  paper. 
The  salesman  should  not  stand  between  the  prospect  and  the 
light.  All  of  these  little  things  enter  into  making  the  close  a 
successful  one,  and  a  slip  may  at  times  prove  fatal.  What  the 
salesman  wants  is  a  quiet,  smooth-running,  graceful  technique 
in  this  part  of  the  sale.  The  salesman  should  never  employ  any 
tricks  at  this  point;  for  they  create  doubt  and  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  prospect  and  may  jeopardize  the  sale. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  final  test  of  a  good  salesman?    Why? 

2.  If  a  man  can  interest  a  prospect  and  get  him  to  the  point  where  he  de- 
sires the  proposition  and  yet  cannot  close  him,  what  is  wrong? 

3.  Why  is  the  close  a  climax?    Is  the  close  ever  the  anticlimax?    When? 
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4.  In  what  ways  may  the  salesman  lead  to  a  diplomatic  close?    Can  he 
attempt  to  close  the  sale  too  early  in  the  interview? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  weak  closings?    How  remedied? 

6.  What  18  the  proper  attitude  to  assume  in  closing  the  sale?    Why  is  that 
attitude  an  important  factor  in  a  successful  closing? 

7.  [a  there  a  psychological  moment  in  which  to  close?     Is  the  sale  lost  if 
not  made  at  that  precise  time? 

8.  What  indications  may  the  salesman  have  that  it  is  time  to  close?    Are 
these  indications  reliable?     Discuss. 

9.  Of  what  value  is  the  trial  close  in  selling?    Discuss. 

10.  What  is  meant  by  a  "re-entry"?    How  does  the  salesman  accomplish  it? 

11.  What  reasons  can  the  salesman  give  the  prospect  for  acting  now? 

12.  Describe  how  a  salesman  can  use  the  "S.  R.  0."  method  of  closing  effec- 
tively? 

13.  Describe  the  "trap  method"  of  closing. 

14.  Why  is  phrasing  the  question  so  that  the  prospect  must  say  "Yes"  to 
mean  ''No"  an  effective  method  of  closing? 

15.  Can  the  coaxer  ever  expect  to  be  successful?    Why  or  why  not? 

16.  How  can  the  salesman  employ  imitation  in  his  close  of  the  sale? 

17.  What  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  to  the  "closer"  method  of  selling 
as  described  in  connection  with  selling  talking  machines  ? 

18.  What  are  the  necessary  tools  for  closing?    Why  is  it  important  for  the 
salesman  to  go  well  equipped  with  them? 


PROBLEMS 

1.  Discuss  in  detail  your  own  opinion  of  the  "bird  dog"  and  "closer"  team 
method  of  selling,  stating  the  points  for  and  against  the  method  as  applied  to 
the  sales  of  different  types  of  products. 

2.  Write  a  brief  discussion  of  the  "psychological  moment  to  close  a  sale." 
Do  you  think  it  exists?    Have  you  any  evidence  to  the  contrary? 

3.  Select  some  product  with  which  you  are  familiar  and  outline  a  sales 
canvass  for  it  until  you  get  to  the  "close";  then  complete  the  close  in  detail. 

4.  Should  the  salesman  try  to  place  the  pen  in  the  prospect's  hand  at  the 
close,  or  should  he  lay  it  on  the  contract  for  him  to  pick  up  himself?  Suppose 
he  hesitates?  Suppose  he  drawrs  back  when  you  offer  the  pen?  Discuss  this 
matter  briefly. 

5.  Should  a  salesman  ever  ask  his  prospect  at  this  stage  of  the  sale,  "You 
want  this  proposition,  don't  you?"    Write  a  brief  discussion. 

6.  All  objections  seem  answered.  The  prospect  appears  to  be  ready  to 
accept.     Suddenly  he  says,  "No,  I  won't  decide  today.     I  want  to  think  it 
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over."    When  and  under  what  conditions  will  the  salesman  press  for  a  decision 
and  when  not? 

7.  Do  you  really  believe  that  the  S.  R.  0.  method  of  closing  is  a  sound  one? 
Discuss  and  give  reasons  backed  by  fundamentals. 

8.  What  is  your  personal  opinion  of  a  "coaxer  salesman"?  Write  a  brief 
discussion  of  him. 

CASE 

THE  SALES  MANAGER'S  PROBLEMS 

The  Sales  Manager  of  the  Apex  Company  presented  the  following  problems 
to  his  salesmen  when  discussing  the  closing  of  the  sale. 

1.  Salesman  A  had  presented  his  canvass  and  was  on  the  verge  of  selling  his 
prospect.  He  was  writing  out  the  order,  which  happened  to  be  for  a  new  car, 
when  he  said,  "I  am  sure  you  will  be  satisfied  with  this  car  as  it  also  has  dual 
spark  ignition  and  rapid-fire  shock  absorbers."  At  his  statement  the  customer 
stopped  and  tore  up  the  order  blank.  "I  don't  like  the  company  that  makes 
those  absorbers  and  won't  buy  a  car  that  uses  them." 

2.  Salesman  B  had  made  his  canvass  and  was  trying  to  close  the  sale.  Mr. 
Jones,  the  prospect,  said,  "I'll  take  one  hundred  of  those  new  style  tool  sets." 
B  was  expecting  to  sell  only  10  at  the  most,  so  at  this  he  gave  a  cheer  and 
jumped  up  with  the  order  blank.  He  jerked  out  his  fountain  pen  and  spilled 
ink  over  Mr.  Jones,  the  order  blank,  and  table.  He  was  so  excited  that  he 
completely  disgusted  Mr.  Jones,  who  then  said,  "if  I  can  get  them  at  the 
right  price."    And  of  course  after  what  happened,  the  price  was  not  right. 

3.  Salesman  C  had  finished  his  canvass  and  had  taken  out  his  pen  for  the 
signature.  His  prospect  was  practically  reaching  for  it,  when  he  said,  "I  really 
should  compare  this  with  the  Z  product."  Salesman  C  answered  with,  "Why 
Mr.  Blank,  anyone  with  average  intelligence  can  see  that  our  product  is  vastly 
superior  to  Z."    He  lost  the  sale. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

In  each  of  these  examples,  what  did  the  salesman  do  that  lost  the  sale? 
How  could  he  have  turned  the  situation  back  after  he  made  the  blunder  and 
gone  on  to  close  successfully? 


CHAPTER  XVI 

The  Close  (Continued) — Getting  a 
Favorable  Decision 

"The  Persuasion  of  the  fortunate  sways  the  doubtful." — George  Herbert. 

Suggestions  in  the  close.  The  close  of  the  sale  is  the  stage 
at  which  the  strongest  suggestions  the  salesman  can  rally  to  his 
aid  should  be  used.  Through  close  observation  during  the  body 
of  the  interview  he  should  be  able  to  pick  out  the  ones  in  which 
the  prospect  is  most  interested,  and,  by  concentrating  on  those, 
even  repeating  them  several  times  in  different  forms,  he  can  drive 
home  the  point  and  thereby  get  the  order.  Repetition,  discussed 
in  Chapter  XI,  serves  to  impress  the  memory,  and  the  better 
image  the  salesman  can  make  in  the  mind  of  the  prospect,  the 
better  his  chances  of  making  the  sale  and  getting  the  order  now. 
Many  statements  suggest  action,  and  this  is  the  place  for  the 
salesman  to  use  them. 

The  sales  manual  of  National  Cash  Register  Company  makes 
the  following  points  about  closing  the  sale: 

"Closing  the  sale  is  getting  the  prospect's  decision  to  buy. 
How  successful  you  are  as  a  'closer'  depends  upon 

"1.  The  business. 

"2.  Your  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

"3.  Your  enthusiasm. 

"4.  Your  aggressiveness. 

"5.  Your  thoroughness  in  proving  that  the  register  will  over- 
come the  weak  points  in  the  merchant's  store  system.  The  way 
to  close  a  sale  is  learned  from  constant  study,  experience,  and  the 
proper  use  of  closing  points,  some  of  which  follow: 

"a.  Use  large  writing  pad.  Nothing  is  so  convincing  as 
figures  and  illustrated  comparisons. 

"b.  Assume  that  you  are  going  to  get  the  order. 

"c.  Prove  all  claims  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  merchant. 

"d.  Make  every  objection  the  merchant  raises  a  real  reason 
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for  him  to  buy.     Say  to  him,  This  is  the  very  reason  why  you 
should  have  a  register/ 

"e.  Prove  that  the  register  will  pay  for  itself. 

"Good  judgment  and  tact  on  the  part  of  a  salesman  are  neces- 
sary in  presenting  an  order  for  signature.  If  the  right  moment  is 
chosen,  when  the  prospect  is  in  the  proper  mood,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  sign  it.  A  salesman  should  learn  when  the  proper 
time  comes  to  present  the  order  for  signature.  Experience  will 
teach  you  when  to  close.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  make  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  register.  You  cannot  close  too 
quickly.  When  you  see  that  the  prospect  is  sold,  stop  right 
there  and  close  with  him.  If  an  early  effort  fails,  you  have  lost 
nothing.  Go  right  on  with  your  explanation  until  he  is  ready 
for  closing.  A  good  plan  to  prepare  the  merchant  for  signing 
the  order  is  to  ask  him  which  finish  he  prefers,  or  ask  him  which 
wording  he  wants  to  appear  in  the  printed  matter  furnished  with 
the  register.  These  questions  will  always  bring  the  matter  to  a 
head,  and  he  will  either  answer  your  questions  or  else  object  to 
buying.  If  he  objects,  find  out  why,  answer  his  objections,  and 
again  prepare  him  for  signature.  Don't  give  the  impression  you 
are  forcing  him — no  man  likes  to  feel  he  is  being  sold ;  make  him 
think  he  is  buying  through  his  own  good  judgment.  If  he  ob- 
jects, find  out  the  real  reason  why,  usually  the  reason  why  he 
should.  Concentrate  your  whole  force  on  one  good  strong  point, 
appeal  to  his  judgment,  get  him  to  acknowledge  that  what  you 
say  is  true,  then  hand  him  the  pen  in  a  matter  of  fact  way  and 
keep  on  with  what  you  are  saying.  This  makes  signing  the  log- 
ical and  obvious  thing  to  do." 

Making  the  prospect  choose.  Another  method  of  closing  the 
sale,  suggested  by  some  salesmen,  is  to  get  the  prospect  to  state 
his  choice  between  two  objects  and  thereby  to  disclose  his  attitude 
toward  the  proposition.  After  interest  and  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  prospect  have  been  secured,  the  salesman  by  some  such 
statement  as  follows,  presents  alternatives  from  which  to  choose : 

"Here  are  the  two  types  I  have  been  talking  about.  Now 
which  of  the  two  do  you  prefer?"  In  this  way  he  is  able  to  get 
a  good  idea  as  to  how  well  sold  the  prospect  is.  This  method  is 
advantageously  used  with  the  prospect  who  refuses  to  talk,  or  in 
that  stage  of  the  sale  when  the  salesman  attempts  a  trial  close. 
One  salesman  says,  "If  the  prospect  says  he  is  not  interested  in 
either,  the  salesman  must  go  back  and  resell  him.  If  he  says  he 
has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  buy,  the  salesman  can  say,  'Well, 
if  you  were  to  buy  one.of  them,  which  would  you  like  best?'  and 
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i hen  concentrate  on  that  particular  article.''  The  value  of  this 
type  of  closing,  or  attempted  closing,  is  that  it  allows  the  sales- 
man to  concentrate  upon  one  article  out  of  many,  perhaps,  and 
that  narrows  down  his  selling  effort  to  more  specific  statements 
and  suggestions,  while  before  he  knows  the  prospect's  choice,  he 
must  be  talking  in  generalities  to  a  greater  degree. 

Point  of  view  at  the  close.  The  important  part  in  closing  a 
sale  is  the  attitude4  of  the  salesman  toward  the  prospective  pur- 
chase of  the  proposition.  When  the  salesman  attempts  to  close 
a  sale  he  should  always  assume  that  the  prospect  is  going  to  buy, 
and  his  statements  should  have  that  slant,  Some  salesmen  never 
ask  the  prospect  if  he  will  accept  the  article  or  service,  but  at  a 
certain  point  they  just  get  out  the  order,  fill  it  out,  and  present 
it  for  0.  K.,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  man  will  buy.  This 
makes  it  easy  for  the  man  to  buy,  without  creating  in  his  mind 
the  idea  that  he  is  being  sold.  It  is  easier  to  go  ahead  than  it  is 
to  turn  back,  and  he  often  does  so.  The  salesman  has  shown  the 
prospect  what  a  good  proposition  he  has,  how  he  can  make  money 
on  it,  or  how  much  satisfaction  he  will  get  by  using  it.  He  has 
shown  him  how  he  can  move  it  from  his  shelves  or  how  he  can  be 
proud  to  possess  such  an  article.  He  has  shown  him  how  he  can 
afford  to  buy  it,  and  in  what  way  it  can  be  paid  for,  "so  why 
shouldn't  he  buy?"  That  is  the  attitude  the  salesman  should 
take,  all  the  way  through  apply  the  "you"  point  of  view  to  his 
canvass;  for  the  prospect  is  more  interested  in  what  the  proposi- 
tion will  do  for  him  than  in  what  it  has  done  for  others.  Always 
show  him  how  the  experience  of  others  applies  to  "his"  particular 
interests.  That  is  what  appeals  to  the  majority  of  men.  The 
man  who  opens  his  cigar  case,  takes  out  a  cigar,  and  places  it  in 
his  mouth,  and  then  starts  hunting  through  his  pockets  for  some- 
thing does  not  need  to  tell  his  companion  that  he  wants  a  match; 
his  actions  show7  what  he  wants — they  suggest  a  match.  Another 
way  to  convey  the  same  impression  is  through  speech.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  in  this  way:  "After  you  have  once  tried  our 
pastry,  you  will  become  one  of  our  best  customers,"  or,  as  the 
slogan  of  one  confectionery  shop  puts  it,  "One  introduction  to  our 
candy  makes  you  a  lifelong  friend." 

Avoid  arguments.  Every  salesman  who  starts  out  to  sell  has 
his  mind  firmly  made  up  not  to  allow  himself  to  get  into  argu- 
ments with  his  prospects,  for  he  knows  that  an  argument  invar- 
iably means  the  loss  of  the  sale.  No  matter  how  strong  this  re- 
solve is  in  the  salesman,  he  often  finds  himself  drawn  into  the 
very  argument  of  which  he  had  decided  to  steer  clear.     Here  are 
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a  few  simple  rules  which  the  salesman  can  follow.     They  are 
quoted  from  an  article  by  Benjamin  Bills,  who  says: 

Some  Do's  and  Don't's 

1.  Do — Try  to  answer  the  common  objections  before  the  prospect 

states  them. 

2.  Do — Show  the  greatest  respect  and  deference  to  any  opinion  or 

statement  of  alleged  fact  which  he  makes. 

3.  Do — Quote  contradictory  opinions  or  facts  as  coming,  not  from 

yourself,  but  from  some  high  authority. 

4.  Do — Work  in  as  many  favorable  facts  as  possible  through  the 

medium  of  suggestion.    This  admits  of  no  argument. 

1.  Don't — Contradict  the  prospect  flatly,  even  though  you  know  he 

is  wrong. 

2.  Don't — Advance  opinions  contrary  to  his  as  your  own. 

3.  Don't — Answer  his  objections   too   glibly,   or   in   a  triumphant 

manner. 

4.  Don't — Question  the  accuracy  of  statements  he  presents  as  facts 

from  his  own  experience. 

Summary.  Perhaps  it  may  be  helpful  at  this  time  to  sum  up 
just  what  the  salesman  is  attempting  to  accomplish  in  presenting 
his  canvass.     These  are  the  steps  in  logical  order: 

1.  Gain  the  prospect's  confidence. 

2.  Give  him  an  understanding  of  the  proposition. 

3.  Satisfy  him  that  the  proposition  is  of  more  value  to  him 
than  the  other  things  that  money  could  buy. 

4.  Satisfy  him  that  it  is  what  he  wants  and  needs. 

5.  Arouse  his  instincts  and  desires  by  removing  all  obstacles 
that  he  thinks  prevent  his  buying. 

6.  All  these  things  are  done  so  that  the  salesman  can  then 
say,  "Please  put  your  signature  on  the  dotted  line." 

Some  "don't's"  in  closing.  Again  quoting  from  the  N.  C.  R. 
Salesman,  we  select  some  points  "not  to  do  in  closing." 

"Don't  belittle  the  merchant's  opinions  or  methods.  It  is  better  to  keep 
him  on  good  terms  with  himself. 

Don't  antagonize  him.  Talk  to  him  in  a  friendly,  agreeable  manner.  Re- 
member!    'Honey  attracts  more  flies  than  vinegar.' 

"Don't  argue.  It  is  a  trait  of  great  men  worth  imitating  to  seem  to  be 
going  along  with  the  other  fellow  while  you  are  really  making  him  come  your 
way. 

"Don't  assume  that  you  know  more  about  his  business  than  he  himself 
does;  for  you  cannot  make  him  believe  it. 

"Don't  trust  to  persuasion  alone.    Convince  him. 

"Don't  dodge  a  question  or  objection.    Answer  it  fairly  and  squarely. 

"Don't  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking — say  something. 
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•Don't  talk  all  the  time.  Give  the  merchant  a  chance.  When  he  wants 
to  make  an  objection,  let  him  make  it.  It  is  better  out  and  answered  than 
sticking  in  his  mind. 

"Don't   think  you  are  up  against  an  impossible  proposition. 

"Don't  be  a  quitter.  Never  say,  'This  is  too  tough  a  proposition  for  me. 
I  can't  sell  a  register  to  this  man/  If  he  needs  one  and  ought  to  have  one, 
make  up  your  mind  that  you  can  and  will  sell  him.  If  you  cannot  do  it  in 
the  way  you  have  started,  take  another  tack.  Make  up  your  mind  that  there 
is  a  way  to  close  him  and  you  will  find  it.  There  is  always  a  way  to  do  any- 
thing which  ought  to  be  done.    If  you  cannot  untie  the  knot,  cut  it." 


The  point 
of  Contact 


Sale  —  A  satisfied  Customer 


Inducing  Desire 


The  Salesman  must  here 
take  the  initiative  and 
assume  that  the  prospect  is 
now  ready  and  will  assent 
to  what  the  salesman  does. 

Closing  is  largely  a  matter  of 
arranging  details  that  naturally 
follow  Decision. 


Persuasiveness 
and  Suggestion 


^ /Arousing  Interest  < 
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Intelligent 
Presentation 


Gaining  Attention 


Matter  of 
Personality 

Largely 


Pre -Approach 
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The  accompanying  charts  depict  the  highway  along  which  the 
sale  progresses.     B.  W.  Brown  explains  them  thus: 

"Chart  No.  1  is  intended  graphically  to  show  the  several  steps 
and  indicate  how  the  salesman  at  each  step  is  endeavoring  to 
attract  the  prospect,  leading  him  through  the  zones  of  attention, 
interest,  and  persuasion  to  the  deciding  point. 

"Just  as  in  the  beginning  there  can  be  no  sale  unless  the  sales- 
man takes  the  initiative,  so  also  must  he  continue  to  do  so  from 
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After  about  three  trials  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  lead  the  prospect  away 
from  his  Line. 


Each  succeeding  attempt  becomes 
more  difficult. 

New  subject  matter  and  new  meth- 
ods must  be  employed  with  each 
new    trial. 


Loss  of  Favorable  Attention,  Loss 
of  Interest,  or  ineffective  methods  of 
creating  Desire  lead  the  Prospect  to 
return  to  his  own  line  of  travel. 

The  same  steps  must  be  taken 
again  with  Enthusiasm  redoubled. 

(It  is  more  difficult  to  Regain 
Attention  than  it  is  to  Retain  it.) 


This  step  of  the  sale  calls  for  statements  of  fact 
that  contain  the  greatest  possible  persuasive  force, 
such  as  will  appeal  directly  to  the  buying  motives. 
Experiences  and  opinions  of  others  are  effective. 


An  Intelligent,  Concise,  Enthusias- 
tic, Presentation,  in  language  easily 
understood  by  the  prospect,is  essential. 


Favorable  and  Friendly  Attention 
is   absolutely   necessary. 

"A  Point  of  Contact  must  be  found. 


A  reasonable  amount  of  Pre -Ap- 
proach work  often  avoids  Failure. 


Prospect    Salesman 
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the  time  they  arrive  at  the  deciding  point  until  the  transaction 
is  closed  with  a  completed  order. 

"Char!  Xo.  2  is  more  or  less  negative,  and  is  so  intended,  in 
order  to  indicate  what  takes  place  from  time  to  time  through 
careless  or  inefficient  salesmanship. 

"With  each  failure,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  gain 
attention,  arouse  interest,  and  promote  desire.  The  prospect  is 
inclined  more  ami  more  to  resist  the  salesman's  effort  to  lead  him. 

"Study  closely  the  preceding  charts,  and,  as  you  proceed 
in  your  efforts  to  sell,  observe  carefully  how  you  attract  the 
prospect  away  from  the  path  of  his  inclinations,  and  into  your 
own  highway  that  brings  you  to  the  order." 

Handling  Competition 

"Knocking."  It  may  be  claimed  by  many  salesmen  that  mod- 
ern business  has  reached  the  stage  where  competitors  believe  in, 
and  observe,  ethical  standards  which  years  ago  were  unknown. 
The  day  of  knocking  the  competing  salesman,  his  house,  and  his 
products  should  be  a  closed  chapter,  but  even  today  salesmen 
are  occasionally  found  who  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  say 
and  do  things  which  they  think  will  hurt  their  competitors  and 
their  businesses.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "If  your  competitor 
talks  about  you,  put  him  on  your  payroll.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  whether  he  is  talking  favorably  or  unfavorably.  Put 
him  on  anyhow."  The  psychology  involved  here  is  that  most 
people  take  sides  with  the  "underdog."  One  salesman  wanted 
to  give  this  principle  of  "not  knocking  competitors"  a  trial,  to 
find  out  just  how  it  wrould  work  out.  He  took  his  demonstrating 
car  and  went  to  see  a  person  who  he  had  heard  was  in  the  market 
for  a  car.  During  the  ride  a  question  was  asked  by  the  prospect 
concerning  a  competing  car,  one  in  the  same  price  class  and  about 
equal  in  value.  The  salesman  "let  loose"  with  all  the  degrading 
and  derogatory  remarks  he  could  think  of  about  that  car,  some 
true,  others  manufactured.  He  said  it  was  a  piece  of  junk  that 
wouldn't  last  more  than  six  months,  if  that;  the  body  was  made  of 
tin,  the  cylinders  of  cast  iron,  the  upholstery  of  the  cheapest  imi- 
tation leather;  and  many  other  things,  which  made  the  other  car 
look  worse  than  a  farm  wagon  in  the  eye  of  the  listener.  Not 
more  than  a  week  elapsed  before  that  prospect  appeared  riding  in 
that  competing  car,  having  purchased  it  the  day  before.  Being 
interested,  the  salesman  approached  the  prospect  and  asked  him 
to  tell  him  frankly  the  reason  for  the  purchase,  and  these  were 
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the  exact  words  of  the  reply,  "Why,  you  were  so  afraid  that  I 
might  consider  that  car  that  you  said  only  bad  things  about  it, 
and  since  there  are  so  many  of  them  sold,  I  just  could  not  believe 
you  and  thought  that  that  car  would  be  a  good  one  to  see  at  any 
rate.  After  looking  at  it  and  seeing  the  fine  points  in  it,  I  decided 
that  it  must  be  much  better  than  yours,  or  you  would  not  have 
taken  so  much  trouble  to  say  so  many  bad  things  about  it.  I 
guess  you  were  really  responsible  for  my  buying  it." 

Harold  Whitehead  says: 

"It  is  permissible  to  mention  competition  where  it  is  expected, 
but  in  such  a  case  a  general  reference  to  the  subject  can  be  made 
without  specific  mention  of  any  one  particular  competitor.  Com- 
parisons should  be  specific,  clear-cut,  and  precise.  They  should 
not  be  vague  and  general." 

One  of  the  youthful  editors  of  The  Daily  Illini  brought  out  this 
point  very  effectively  in  the  following  editorial : 

"Gag  the  press  or  any  'dangerous  individual'  and  thousands 
immediately  rally  to  the  cause  that  might  be  ignored  if  allowed 
to  rest  in  peace. 

"Pass  prohibition  laws  and  thousands  who  never  drank  before 
drink  to  spite  the  Federal  agents. 

"Try  to  close  a  theater  and  box  office  receipts  increase  one  hun- 
dred per  cent. 

"Persecute  a  religious  sect,  and  it  will  multiply  like  guinea  pigs. 

"Shut  down  the  schools,  and  everyone  suddenly  will  want  to  be 
educated. 

"Brand  a  book  as  immoral,  and  it  will  run  into  its  seventeenth 
printing. 

"Try  to  drive  a  mule  forward,  and  he'll  back  up,  and  human 
nature  is  more  mulish  than  sinful." 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  salesmen  today  that  anything 
which  is  said  about  competitors  weakens  the  line  of  the  seller. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  know  wherein  com- 
petitors' lines  are  weak  and  where  they  are  strong,  so  that  he  can 
touch  upon  them  indirectly;  but  it  is  never  good  to  talk  about 
competitors'  lines  voluntarily  without  having  been  asked  to  do 
so.  Competitors  are  no  longer  the  enemies  they  once  were,  espe- 
cially in  the  retail  trade;  for  many  of  the  social  organizations 
of  our  cities  have  brought  them  together  upon  common  grounds 
which  tend  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  used  to  exist.  Besides 
these  social  organizations,  business  clubs  and  other  interests  have 
served  to  draw  them  together  and  work  out  plans  that  are  of 
mutual  benefit  to  all.    They  have  found  that  by  working  together 
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they  can  create  enough  business  for  all,  but  by  working  against 
one  another  none  has  enough  business. 

Knocking  may  hurt  entire  line.  To  knock  competitors  may 
reflect  upon  the  business  which  the  salesman  is  doing.  It  gives 
the  impression  that  competition  is  pretty  keen  and  that  he  is 
losing  much  business  to  his  competitor.  It  is  the  same  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  prospect  to  be  cautious  and  to  look  into  the  proposition 
before  he  buys.  Knocking  also  carries  with  it  a  general  distrust 
for  the  entire  line  of  goods.  It  may  impress  the  idea  upon  the 
prospect  that  if  all  of  these  salesmen  knock  each  other,  none  of 
their  propositions  are  any  good  and  should  be  avoided. 

When  the  prospect  mentions  a  competing  line.  One  of  the 
most  common  methods  of  handling  competition  and  competing 
goods  is  illustrated  in  the  following  instructions  of  a  prominent 
sales  manager  to  his  salesmen,  "A  very  good  way  to  answer  the 
question  regarding  competitors'  goods  is,  'I  believe  that  the  com- 
pany I  am  with  puts  out  the  best  line  in  the  country.  If  I 
thought  that  there  was  a  better  one,  I  should  be  carrying  it,  and 
with  my  record  I  would  have  no  trouble  in  changing.  Until  I 
do  carry  another  line,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  think  this  is  the 
best.'  "  Such  a  reply  often  impresses  upon  the  prospect  the 
sincerity  of  the  salesman  and  inspires  confidence. 

Anticipating  competition.  By  anticipating  competition  some 
salesmen  succeed  in  putting  off  a  comparison  of  the  goods.  They 
believe  in  letting  competition  alone  unless  they  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  it.  In  the  sales  offices  of  one  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions hangs  this  sign,  "Pay  no  attention  to  competition."  But 
what  can  the  salesman  do  when  it  is  forced  on  him?  Competi- 
tion may  be  present  every  minute  that  the  salesman  is  making  his 
canvass,  even  though  it  may  not  be  in  evidence.  The  prospect 
has  it  in  mind,  though  he  may  not  express  it;  for  he  is  thinking 
of  competing  articles  which  he  has  seen  from  time  to  time,  and 
he  is  also  comparing  the  different  salesmen  of  competing  com- 
panies. For  this  reason  no  salesman  can  ignore  competition. 
The  only  way  is  to  anticipate  it  and  stress  the  strong  points  of 
the  product  over  those  of  the  competitors  without  mentioning 
anything  about  another  product.  The  prospect,  who  is  thinking 
about  those  products,  will  be  making  the  comparisons  in  his  own 
mind,  and,  because  the  salesman's  greatest  asset  is  to  have  the 
prospect  sell  himself  and  come  to  his  own  conclusions  in  a  logical 
way,  this  method  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  salesman  in  bringing 
about  this  result.  In  the  sale  of  any  machine — an  adding  ma- 
chine, for  example — the  salesman  for  a  competing  concern  may 
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have  been  in  to  see  the  prospect  just  before  the  second  one  enters. 
The  prospect  has  acquired  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  about 
the  first  machine,  and,  as  soon  as  the  second  enters  and  begins 
his  canvass  or  demonstration,  he  starts  to  make  comparisons 
between  the  two  machines.  The  best  way  to  overcome  such  a 
situation  is  for  the  salesman  to  "beat  him  to  the  comparisons 
which  he  is  likely  to  make."  This  automatically  removes  the 
question  of  the  other  machine  from  the  "objections''  list  and  the 
prospect  must  fall  back  upon  some  other  excuses  in  order  to 
register  resistance. 

Inviting  comparison.  It  is  always  well  for  the  salesman  to 
remember  that  in  comparing  his  product  with  others,  an  article 
of  higher  quality  should  be  chosen  to  compare  it  with.  In  con- 
nection with  this,  Ray  Giles  offers  the  following  suggestions,  "To 
compare  the  product  with  others  in  your  price  class  is  to  suggest 
that  the  best  that  you  can  aim  to  be  is  a  'just  as  good.'  To  find 
points  on  your  line  which  compare  favorably  with  those  in  higher- 
priced  articles  is  to  give  your  goods  a  decided  lift,  and  one  which 
may  carry  you  high  above  the  'other  fellow'  in  the  customer's 
mind. 

"Another  good  answer  to  the  customer  who  insists  on  talking 
about  the  other  fellow's  car  was  provided  for  his  agents  by  a  dif- 
ferent manufacturer.  When  the  prospect  showed  that  he  was 
'looking  'em  all  over,'  the  salesman  would  offer  him  a  printed 
slip.  On  it  were  six  columns.  At  the  left  of  these  were  listed 
various  points  to  be  considered  in  buying  a  car.  Some  were  mere 
specifications,  such  as  wheel-base,  length  of  front  and  rear  springs, 
horse  power.  Others  covered  such  suggestive  factors  as  'stability 
of  manufacture,'  and  'resale  value  after  three  years'  use.'  In  the 
first  column  all  of  these  questions  were  answered  for  the  car  on 
that  particular  salesroom  floor.  The  salesman  would  say,  'In 
case  you  are  thinking  of  looking  at  any  other  cars  you  will  find 
this  slip  convenient.  You  can  note  down  all  the  important  points 
in  connection  with  each  make  and  then  compare  them  all  when 
you  are  through.' " 

There  are  occasions  when  it  is  perfectly  permissible  to  invite 
comparisons.  This  can  be  accomplished  best  when  the  qualities 
of  the  product  are  rather  obvious  to  the  prospective  buyer  or 
when  they  can  be  easily  determined  by  test.  One  prominent 
company  utilizes  this  method  quite  extensively,  as  stated  by  L. 
D.  North.  "The  thing  that  we  sought  to  accomplish  in  our  sales 
campaign  was  to  invite  comparisons  of  our  product  with  others, 
not  by  knocking  the  others,  but  by  emphasizing  the  superior  ad- 
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vantages  of  our  goods.  Our  thought  was  to  teach  buyers  the 
value  of  buying  on  a  comparative  basis.  We  felt  that  if  we 
could  get  a  Ferry  Process  Cap  Screw  into  the  hands  of  a  buyer 
and  invite  him  to  compare  it  with  other  makes,  it  would  result 
almost  automatically  in  increased  sales.  An  advertising  cam- 
paign was  started  inviting  buyers  to  request  samples  of  the  prod- 
uct. So  rapid  was  the  return  on  our  advertising  that  in  the 
second  week  of  the  campaign  our  cap  screw  business  exceeded 
any  other  week  in  the  year."  The  plan  certainly  worked  out 
well  for  this  company. 

Indirect  method.  Another  method  of  meeting  competition 
which  is  practiced  by  many  of  the  salesmen  representing  the 
larger  and  more  influential  corporations  is  to  start  in  by  talking 
competing  goods  and  then  finally  wind  up  with  a  "Well,  these 
goods  have  all  of  those  points,  and  here  are  a  lot  more  my  goods 
have  that  those  haven't"  attitude.  These  salesmen  do  not  knock 
competitors  at  all.  They  start  out  as  though  they  were  selling 
the  competitors'  line  and  very  often  the  prospect  knows  the 
company  they  represent  and  sits  up  and  takes  notice  immediately, 
thinking  that  something  has  gone  radically  wrong  for  this  man 
representing  "Jackson  &  Co.,"  to  be  selling  the  "Williams"  line. 
They  assume  the  attitude  that  their  lines  are  so  superior  to  that 
of  competitors  that  they  can  afford  to  give  these  other  fellows  all 
the  credit  that  is  coming  to  them.  They  figure  that  if  the  sales- 
man talks  up  the  competing  line  so  strongly,  the  prospect  will 
think,  "Well,  if  this  fellow  can  afford  to  say  so  many  good  things 
about  his  competitor,  his  goods  must  be  'miles  ahead  of  them.'  " 

The  old  method.  There  are  still  some  of  the  advocates  of 
the  old  school  of  salesmanship  wherein  the  salesman  must  ac- 
knowledge competition  and  actually  combat  it.  These  men  are 
becoming  fewer  and  fewer  with  the  progress  of  business  and  com- 
merce, and,  with  the  strides  which  scientific  study  is  making  in 
the  business  world,  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  no  longer 
be  found. 

When  comparison  is  demanded.  The  question  is  often  asked 
by  salesmen,  "What  are  you  to  do  when  a  man  lays  out  a  com- 
peting product  before  you  and  asks  you  to  show  him  where  your 
product  is  better  than  that?  If  you  knock  it,  he  turns  against 
you ;  if  you  praise  it,  he  will  feel  satisfied  with  himself  and  his 
judgment  and  will  continue  to  buy  it;  if  you  show  him  where 
yours  is  better,  he  will  feel  insulted,  for  you  are  reflecting  upon 
his  judgment  and  he  won't  buy  yours  anyway."  This  is  really 
a  very  serious  problem  to  solve,  especially  with  the  inexperienced 
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salesmen  who  are  starting  out  daily  from  hundreds  of  business 
houses  throughout  the  country.  It  often  means  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  to  them. 

It  means  their  bread  and  butter.  In  the  words  of  one  success- 
ful salesman,  "If  your  prospect  definitely  mentions  a  competing 
product  and  asks  you  to  compare  them,  give  him  a  fair  and  square 
comparison  without  knocking.  Admit  that  the  competing  prod- 
uct is  a  good  one,  but  always  give  the  idea  in  your  talk  that  yours 
is  a  better  one.  You  do  not  need  to  say  so.  That  would  hurt 
you.  Imply  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  come  to  his  own  con- 
clusions." It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  knocking  a  com- 
petitor through  insinuations  or  innuendoes  is  just  as  detrimental 
as  making  an  open  assertion  or  accusation. 

Meeting  competing  salesmen.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
while  the  salesman  is  making  a  demonstration,  his  competitor 
walks  into  the  scene,  or  vice  versa.  The  prospect  enjoys  this  sit- 
uation more  than  almost  anything  else ;  for  he  has  nothing  to  do 
other  than  sit  back  and  listen  to  the  debate.  Occasionally  a 
buyer  will  arrange  to  see  two  competing  articles  at  the  same  time 
under  just  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  hear  not  only  the  good 
points  about  the  two  articles,  but  also  the  bad  ones.  The  expe- 
rienced salesman  is  not  embarrassed  by  this  situation.  He  merely 
takes  a  back  seat  and  gives  the  competitor  the  floor,  which  the 
latter  usually  takes  and  tries  a  sale.  Such  a  situation  was  ob- 
served by  the  author  in  one  of  the  offices  of  a  large  retail  establish- 
ment in  Boston  several  years  ago.  It  went  something  like  this : 
Salesman  A :  "Why,  hello,  Bill,  didn't  know  you  were  on  my  heels 
today.  Meet  Mr.  Havermeyer,  the  head  buyer  for  this  organi- 
zation. Go  ahead  with  your  proposition.  I  have  to  see  Mr. 
Brown  in  the  next  office  for  a  second.  Go  right  ahead.  No,  you 
are  not  butting  in  at  all.  See  you  in  a  minute/'  and  salesman 
A  left  the  office  just  long  enough  for  salesman  B  to  get  a  good 
start  and  then  returned  and  took  a  seat  over  near  the  window 
and  listened  without  saying  a  word.  Salesman  B  continued  his 
canvass  enthusiastically  and  tried  to  make  a  close,  but  the  buyer 
refused  to  buy,  saying  that  he  was  not  in  the  market  that  day 
and  wanted  to  make  some  comparisons  before  he  decided  defi- 
nitely. He  said  he  would  telephone  salesman  B  at  his  hotel  if 
he  decided  in  his  favor,  and  B  left  the  office.  Salesman  A  suc- 
ceeded in  closing  his  sale,  because  he  had  heard  all  of  B's  points, 
anticipated  them  without  mentioning  B's  line,  and  added  others 
to  them  which  left  the  buyer  in  no  doubt  as  to  which  was  the 
better  of  the  two. 
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When  the  salesman  is  forced  to  speak  first.  Occasionally  the 
method  just  referred  to  will  not  work,  however,  and  the  other 
salesman  will  insist  upon  speaking  last;  he  will  do  the  listening. 
In  this  case  the  only  way  to  outdo  him  is  for  the  first  salesman  to 
go  through  his  canvass  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible,  make 
the  best  demonstration  that  he  possibly  can,  and  wind  up  by 
anticipating  the  comparisons  that  will  be  brought  out  by  the 
competing  salesman.  He  can  afford  to  give  the  competing  article 
all  the  credit  and  praise  that  it  may  merit.  That  will  tend  to  take 
the  wind  out  of  the  other  man's  sale  and  make  the  prospect  think, 
"This  fellow's  article  must  be  a  wonder  if  he  can  afford  to  give 
his  competitor  so  much  credit,  and  he  knows  both  lines  mighty 
well,  too,  so  he  must  know  what  he  is  talking  about."  It  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  in  such  a  situation  the  salesman  who 
gives  his  competitor  praise  will  get  praise  in  return  from  his  com- 
petitor; and  that  the  one  who  is  the  most  courteous,  who  shows 
that  he  knows  the  most,  not  only  about  his  own,  but  about  his 
competitor's  product,  and  actually  has  the  best  product,  will 
make  the  sale,  as  ethically  should  be  the  case.  Some  salesmen 
absolutely  refuse  to  debate  with  their  competitors  regarding  the 
merits  of  their  products — they  say  that  to  do  so  puts  them  on 
the  same  level.  One  salesman  says  that,  if  a  prospect  insists 
on  it,  he  says,  "What  do  you  want,  a  burlesque?  Would  you 
like  to  have  your  own  salesmen  subjected  to  a  proposition  like 
this?"  and  they  generally  see  the  fair  play  in  the  situation  and 
retract. 

Saving  a  lost  sale.  One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of 
saving  lost  sales  is  used  by  a  number  of  concerns  which  have 
made  a  study  of  modern  selling  technique.  This  technique  is 
accomplished  by  the  salesman  of  soap  products  as  follows:  The 
salesman  enters  the  store  with  his  "call  book"  in  his  hand  and 
starts  taking  a  casual  inventory  of  his  company's  stock  on  the 
shelves  and  on  the  floor.  He  then  boldly  fills  out  an  order  for 
about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  dealer  generally  buys,  and  with 
this  in  his  hand  engages  him  in  conversation.  He  tells  the  mer- 
chant all  about  the  deal  he  is  working  on,  and  although  the  man 
may  protest  that  he  has  sufficient  stock,  the  salesman  makes  sure 
that  the  proposition  is  understood  before  continuing.  The  dealer 
may  have  declined  to  purchase  several  times,  but  the  salesman 
then  plays  his  last  trump  in  the  following  manner:  "Now,  Mr. 
Dealer,  I  have  explained  this  whole  matter  to  you  carefully,  you 
know  my  primary  interest  is  your  interest,  so  after  noting  your 
stock  here  and  the  quantity  you  generally  buy  (indicating  call 
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book)  and  taking  into  account  the  response  we  are  getting  from 
hundreds  of  other  dealers  in  circumstances  just  like  yours,  I  have 
figured  that  for  this  deal,  and  to  meet  the  demand  that  will  be 
created  by  it,  this  is  the  minimum  order  you  should  place  with 
me  so  you  won't  run  out  of  stock  before  you  have  done  your  share 
of  the  business.  Now  let's  take  this  order  and  go  over  it  item 
by  item  and  see  how  we  stand.  Understand  that  this  isn't  final. 
You  can  add  to  it  all  you  want  or  change  the  items  if  you  see 
fit  to  change,  but  I  think  you  and  I  will  be  pretty  close  to  agree- 
ment on  most  items."  He  then  shows  the  merchant  the  order. 
Immediately  the  dealer  begins  to  show  interest  and  changes  one 
item  which  he  may  say  is  "too  much,"  he  may  even  add  to  some 
of  the  items,  but  when  he  has  completed  his  scrutiny,  he  has  gen- 
erally changed  the  order  only  slightly,  and  in  very  few  cases  has 
the  author  experienced  a  complete  refusal  to  accept  any  part  of 
the  suggested  order.  Many  thousands  of  cases  have  been  added 
to  the  books  of  the  company  by  using  this  "suggested  order" 
technique  when  otherwise  a  "no  sale"  interview  would  have  been 
recorded. 

Ask  for  the  order.  Few  people  ever  get  what  they  want  with- 
out asking  for  it,  and  yet  one  of  the  commonest  failings  among 
salesmen  is  that  they  often  leave  a  man's  office  or  walk  out  of  an 
interview  without  asking  for  the  order.  Many  sales  which  the 
salesmen  have  taken  for  granted  as  lost  have  been  completed 
successfully  by  a  straightforward  request  for  the  order.  No  sales- 
man should  ever  fail  to  ask  for  that  which  he  wants  most  before 
he  departs. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  How  may  suggestions  be  successfully  used  in  the  close  of  the  sale? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "point  of  view"  at  the  close?    Is  it  important? 
Why? 

3.  What,  in  general,  is  the  effect  of  "knocking"?    Why? 

4.  What  is  the  best  method  of  handling  competition?    What  other  meth- 
ods are  often  effective?    Describe. 

5.  When  comparisons  of  goods  are  demanded,  how  may  the  salesman  effec- 
tively state  them? 

6.  Can  you  find  anything  in  the  National  Cash  Register  suggestions  to 
criticize? 

7.  What  is  accomplished  by  asking  the  prospect  to  choose?    State  in  your 
own  language  how  you  would  ask  this  favor. 

8.  Add  more  "Do's  and  "Don't's"  to  Benjamin  Bills's  list.    There  are  many. 
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9.  Takfl  Charts  No.  I  and  No.  II  and  explain  each  in  detail,  telling  what 
IS  meant  by  each  square  and  what  is  in  it. 

10.  Explain  the  psychology  behind  the  Mini  editorial  beginning  "Gag  the 
press.  .  .  ." 

11.  U  ii  good  Belling  technique  to  ask  a  prospect  to  compare  your  goods  or 
services  with  competitors?     Won't  it  just  start  an  argument?    Discuss. 

12.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  indirect  method  of  comparison?     Cite  several 
examples. 

13.  How  would  you  act  if  you  met  a  competing  salesman  in  the  prospect's 
office?    Suppose  he  was  a  friend  of  yours?    Suppose  you  did  not  know  him? 

14.  What  is  "suggested  order  selling"?  Explain  it  fully  and  apply  it  to  the 
Bale  of  shoes. 

15.  What  is  it  every  salesman  has  a  right  to  ask  for  before  leaving  any  pros- 
pect's office?    Why? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  If  the  prospect  makes  a  supporting  statement  about  your  competitors' 
goods  which  you  know  is  not  true,  how  would  you  handle  the  situation?  Dis- 
cuss in  detail  and  tell  why. 

2.  Are  there  any  exceptions  to  the  rule  "Don't  knock  your  competitor"? 
Explain. 

3.  Look  up  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street,  by  Lloyd  George,  in  which  he 
appeals  to  the  munitions  manufacturers,  and  make  a  detailed  report  on  it. 
Pick  out  the  passages  making  use  of  persuasion. 

4.  A  salesman  of  a  large  machinery  company  was  presenting  his  canvass 
to  the  production  manager  of  a  large  corporation.  He  pointed  out  the  speed 
and  efficiency  of  his  company's  machine,  and  the  differences  between  that 
machine  and  the  one  the  corporation  was  then  using;  and  showed  the  prospect 
how  much  money  could  be  saved  by  installing  the  new  machine.  The  prospect 
appeared  very  interested  in  the  proposition,  and  the  salesman  thought  it  was 
t  ime  to  close  the  canvass.  In  closing,  the  salesman  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Jones,  let's 
go  into  your  plant  and  get  the  measurements  to  determine  the  size  of  machine 
you  need.  If  I  send  the  order  in  tonight,  we  can  have  the  machine  installed 
within  a  week."  Mr.  Jones  said,  "Maybe  I  had  better  think  this  over  awhile. 
Suppose  you  drop  into  my  office  the  next  time  you  are  in  town."  Describe 
what  action  the  salesman  should  have  taken  at  this  point. 

5.  John>on,  a  life  insurance  salesman,  is  calling  on  Green.  This  is  John- 
son's third  call,  and  the  proposed  sale  is  advancing  toward  the  close  in  a  smooth 
manner  with  Johnson  in  complete  control  of  the  interview.  Johnson  had 
made  an  analysis  of  Green's  insurance  needs  two  years  before  and  was  attempt- 
ing this  sale  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  analysis.  He  suddenly  realizes  that  he 
has  talked  Green  into  something  that  might  not  be  a  good  investment  in  view 
of  changes  in  Green's  family  status  and  salary  differences.  Johnson  is  unde- 
termined what  to  do.  He  is  afraid  of  losing  the  sale  if  he  starts  on  a  new 
campaign  on  entirely  different  principles,  and  he  is  almost  certain  that  Green 
will  regret  signing  the  contract  which  he  has  prepared  for  him.    Acknowledg- 
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ing  the  fact  that  Johnson  made  an  error  when  he  trusted  an  outdated  analysis, 
give  your  solution  to  the  problem.  Should  he  allow  Green  to  close  the  sale 
and  sign  the  contract?  Is  it  too  late  for  him  to  turn  back?  Can  you  see 
the  possibility  of  Johnson's  turning  his  blunder  into  a  major  advantage  and 
thereby  gaining  Green's  complete  confidence? 

6.  Joe  Gibbs  is  selling  shirts  with  Nylon  collars  and  cuffs  to  a  department 
store  buyer.  They  are  slightly  higher  in  price  but  the  quality  is  there.  Gibbs 
has  proceeded  with  his  canvass  with  little  comment  from  the  buyer.  As  he 
mentions  the  price,  the  buyer  relaxes  in  his  chair.  He  looks  from  his  lap  di- 
rectly at  the  price  list  and  says,  "The  price  seems  about  right  to  me.  We 
could  probably  retail  them  for  $3.50  and  show  a  fair  profit."  Gibbs  then 
goes  back  and  proceeds  to  repeat  part  of  the  canvass  stressing  quality  and 
wearability.  The  buyer  again  lapses  into  his  former  mood  looking  at  his  lap 
and  plays  with  his  fountain  pen  on  his  desk.  As  Gibbs  again  reaches  the 
pricing  part  of  his  canvass,  he  remarks,  "I  don't  believe  we  will  try  them  this 
season.  The  less  expensive  shirts  have  always  been  our  big  profit  line.  Try 
again  in  the  fall."  Why  has  the  salesman  failed  to  complete  the  sale?  Did 
he  fail  to  see  his  opportunity?    What  would  you  have  done? 

7.  George  Capper  is  a  salesman  for  The  Chic  Clothing  Manufacturing 
Company  and  is  just  about  to  close  a  sale  successfully  with  the  manager  of  a 
small  retail  store  in  a  neighboring  town.  The  manager  is  called  away  because 
of  an  unsatisfied  customer,  who  is  returning  a  "Chic"  dress  and  is  making 
complaints  about  the  very  garment  that  Capper  is  offering  this  retailer.  The 
manager  returns  to  Capper  with  an  upset  mind  and  a  determination  not  to 
buy  the  line  again.  Capper  saw  the  customer  return  the  merchandise  and 
heard  all  the  complaints  she  made  regarding  it.  How  should  this  salesman 
have  handled  the  situation? 

CASE 

THE  WILSON  CRAVAT  COMPANY 

E.  P.  Morley  is  a  salesman  for  the  Wilson  Cravat  Company,  manufacturing 
and  distributing  ties,  gloves,  and  other  accessories.  The  company's  usual 
policy  has  been  to  give  to  one  dealer  in  each  town  an  exclusive  agency,  but  as 
competition  has  become  very  keen,  they  are  attempting  to  sell  as  many  stores 
in  one  town  as  possible.  The  following  conversation  takes  place  between 
Morley  and  A.  H.  Dees,  a  clothing  shop  proprietor,  on  whom  he  has  called  once 
before. 

Morey  (on  entrance  into  the  store) :  I  would  like  to  see  the  owner  of  this 
store,  please.    I  believe  it  is  Mr.  Dees,  is  it  not  ? 

Clerk:  Yes.    Mr.  Dees  is  in  his  office,  back  in  the  northwest  corner. 

Morley  :  Thank  you.    By  the  way,  what  line  of  ties  do  you  handle  ? 

Clerk:  Mostly  Smith's. 

Morley  (on  entering  the  office) :  Good  morning,  Mr.  Dees?  How  are  you 
today?  I  was  passing  through  your  fine  little  town  on  my  regular  trip,  and 
thought  I  would  drop  in  and  see  you. 

Dees  :  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Morley. 
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Morley:  Well,  how  many  tics  do  you  want  this  morning?  I  have  a  mighty 
nice  assortment,  with  an  extra  good  price. 

Dees:  Well,  let's  look  at  them. 

Morley  (with  his  ties  out  on  the  counter) :  I've  picked  out  seven  hot  num- 
bers 1  think  you  should  have;  at  least  they  are  selling  mighty  strong. 

Dbbb  (  pukmg  out  one  design) :  I  like  this  tie.  What  price  do  you  have  on 
it? 

Morley:  Oh,  that  tie  is  not  what  you  want.  Nobody  ever  buys  that  design, 
ami  anyway,  I  think  the  company  has  discontinued  that  line  of  design.  Here 
arc  i he  numbers  you  want  (showing  him  the  ones  he  had  picked  out).  They'll 
go  like  hot  cakes. 

Dees:  1  don't  like  those  ties,  and  I  don't  think  they  will  move  very  fast. 
Our  customers  demand  a  conservative  tie. 

Morley:  Mr.  Dees,  these  fancy  ties  will  sell  in  this  town  or  any  other.  We 
sell  Mr.  Hart  (a  local  competitor)  a  few  ties,  and  I  bet  if  you  go  over  and 
look  over  his  stock,  you  won't  find  him  stuck  with  any  of  these  ties.  We  don't 
try  to  overload  our  customers  as  many  companies  do.  Now  you  take  Smith, 
for  example.  His  customers  have  told  me  that  they  get  stuck  about  every 
tune  they  buy  because  they  will  unload  the  numbers  that  will  not  sell. 

Dees:  I'm  satisfied  with  Smith,  and  I  don't  need  any  of  your  ties  today. 

Morley:  But,  Mr.  Dees,  these  ties  will  sell. 

Dees  :  Mr.  Morley,  I  don't  need  those  ties,  and  I  am  not  going  to  buy  them. 

Morley:  Well,  Mr.  Dees,  if  you  don't  want  these  ties,  I  guess  you  won't 
buy  them.    I'll  see  you  next  trip.    Goodbye. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

1.  Why  did  Morley  fail  to  close  the  sale?  Analyze  his  presentation,  point- 
ing out  the  good  and  bad  points. 

2.  Did  he  make  use  of  the  "psychological  moment"? 


CHAPTER  XVII 
Subjective  Resistance — Excuses 

"Life,  without  obstacles  to  overcome,  would  be  a  bed  of  roses." 

It's  normal  to  resist.  Every  man,  or  most  everyone,  is  limited 
in  his  spending  power  by  his  earning  capacity.  Man  has  the 
inborn  tendency  to  save  his  money  for  the  "rainy  day,"  or  for 
something  which  he  has  determined  he  wants  and  for  which  he 
will  sacrifice  other  things.  He  has  the  desire  to  live  up  to  certain 
standards  in  order  to  retain  the  "respect"  of  his  fellow  associates 
as  a  form  of  pride.  Some  men  want  homes ;  some  do  not.  Some 
desire  power  and  responsibility,  while  others  shun  them.  Thus, 
unless  the  salesman  is  informed  of  the  desires  of  particular  indi- 
viduals, and  the  sale  of  his  product  satisfies  the  uppermost  desire 
of  the  person,  he  will  meet  with  many  of  these  wants,  desires,  or 
tendencies  in  the  form  of  resistance  which  will  make  it  difficult 
for  him  to  make  the  sale.  Men  want  to  buy  many  things,  but 
only  after  all  the  obstacles  have  been  removed.  Once  it  is  shown 
how  people  can  have  things,  they  generally  get  them;  that  is  the 
salesman's  job. 

Habits  play  a  big  part  in  buying.  Some  people  say  "Yes" 
habitually  while  others  say  "No,"  and  the  salesman  who  uses  his 
canvass  discreetly  will  put  his  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  habitual  "No"  user  say  "No"  only  when  it  is  to  the  salesman's 
advantage  to  have  him  say  "No." 

Salesman's  attitude  toward  objections.  Very  few  sales  are 
made  today  in  which  the  prospect  does  not  ask  questions  or  raise 
objections  to  buying  the  product  of  the  salesman.  Some  sales- 
men actually  fear  these  evidences  of  sales  resistance,  because  they 
are  either  unprepared  for  them,  or  because  they  think  that  an 
objection  calls  for  an  argument  and  they  want  to  avoid  argument. 
The  salesman's  attitude  must  always  be  that  of  an  ally — an  aid 
to  his  prospect — rather  than  that  of  a  combatant.  No  salesman 
with  the  latter  point  of  view  can  ever  possibly  succeed.  Psy- 
chology plays  a  very  important  part  in  this  aspect  of  the  sale,  for 
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the  salesman  should  learn  from  the  start  whether  the  objection 
raised  is  really  believed  by  the  prospect,  or  whether  it  is  only  an 
excuse  for  not  wanting  to  allow  the  salesman  the  opportunity  of 
"tempting"  him  with  the  proposition. 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  the  prospect  to 
raise  an  objection  to  buying  an  article.  Man  has  always  been 
on  the  defensive,  and  when  anyone  comes  along  who  would  de- 
prive him  of  his  possessions,  which  mean  his  very  existence,  it  is 
only  "human  nature"  for  him  to  resist,  even  before  he  knows  what 
the  proposition  is  all  about,  This  has  developed,  with  many  buy- 
ers, to  the  point  where  they  assume  the  offensive  rather  than 
continue  on  the  defensive.  They  may  have  been  approached  so 
much  that  they  become  hardened,  and  through  experience  know 
that  the  best  form  of  defensive  is  a  good  offensive;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  salesmen  are  occasionally  met  with  a  volley  of  abuse 
and  a  storm  of  criticism  when  they  enter  the  prospect's  presence, 
for  they  are  immediately  put  upon  the  defensive,  and  that  is  just 
what  the  prospect  desires.  He  wants  to  cease  to  be  a  prospect 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  hence  his  method.  It  is  often  seen  in 
his  first  words,  "What  do  you  want?"  or  "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 
or  just  a  plain,  cold  "Well?" 

A  question  sometimes  indicates  real  interest,  but  often  it  is 
asked  in  an  "objecting"  way  and  should  always  be  taken  in  that 
way  by  the  salesman;  but  because  the  salesman  must  always 
treat  objections  as  innocent  questions,  both  will  be  handled  iden- 
tically in  every  detail. 

Many  of  these  same  men  who  rage  and  tear  about  the  offerings 
of  salesmen  at  one  time,  sit  quietly  and  say  nothing  at  another; 
and  the  prospect  who,  all  salesmen  agree,  is  the  hardest  to  sell 
is  the  one  who  just  sits  and  says  nothing — the  man  who  won't 
talk.  The  salesman  cannot  tell  in  such  a  case  whether  he  is  mak- 
ing a  favorable  impression  or  not.  In  fact,  he  cannot  tell  how 
much  or  how  little  the  man  actually  understands  about  the  propo- 
sition. One  day  a  "professional  buyer"  let  the  salesman  finish 
his  enthusiastic  canvass  (which,  by  the  way,  got  weaker  and 
weaker  toward  the  end  just  because  the  salesman  could  see  that 
his  enthusiasm  was  not  contagious  and,  therefore,  was  falling 
flat).  As  the  salesman  paused  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow,  the  buyer  said  in  a  monotonous,  disinterested  tone  of  voice, 
"Are  you  all  through?"  The  salesman  admitted  that  he  was  and 
the  buyer  said,  "Pack  up  your  bag  and  get  out;  I'm  not  interested 
in  your  proposition."  Here  the  salesman  had  not  given  the  man 
an  opportunity  to  become  interested;  for  he  had  not  allowed  him 
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to  voice  any  suggestions  or  even  to  ask  questions.  The  salesman 
had  literally  talked  himself  out  of  a  sale.  Thus  good  salesmen 
court  objections. 

Physical  vs.  mental  objections.  Because  the  physical  objec- 
tions or  obstacles  are  generally  those  over  which  the  salesman 
can  exert  no  influence,  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  meet.  One 
of  the  most  common  physical  objections  the  salesman  encounters 
is  lack  of  funds,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  without  funds  no  sale 
can  be  made ;  no  matter  how  effective  the  salesmanship  may  be, 
the  situation  is  hopeless,  and  the  true  function  of  the  salesman — 
to  guide  or  direct  the  purchase — cannot  be  exercised. 

Installment  selling  has  been  used  to  overcome  this  obstacle  and 
where  the  salesman's  product  is  adaptable  to  installment-  selling, 
the  obstacle  immediately  becomes  a  mental  objection;  for  it 
brings  up  for  decision  the  question  of  the  customer's  wants.  He 
must  decide  which  of  the  many  things  offered  in  this  manner  he 
desires  the  most.  Hence,  practically  speaking,  all  resistance  met 
by  salesmen  is  of  the  mental  type  and  may  be  due  to  many  causes, 
the  chief  of  which  are : 

1.  Ignorance. 

2.  Prejudice. 

3.  Fear. 

4.  Habit. 

5.  Procrastination. 

Habit.  Habit  is  so  strong  in  many  men  that  they  will  endure 
many  discomforts  in  order  to  avoid  upsetting  their  routine  or  in- 
ertia. The  old  saying,  "It  was  good  enough  for  father,  so  it's 
good  enough  for  me,"  is  seldom  used  in  these  days  of  progress; 
but  the  salesman  often  recognizes  it  in  the  objections  which, 
though  not  phrased  in  just  that  way,  mean  much  the  same  thing; 
they  come  often  and  in  varied  forms,  such  as  "I  am  a  conservative 
man"  or  other  similar  expressions.  The  reason  so  many  men  ob- 
ject to  improvements  and  "progress"  is  that  they  mean  change, 
and  change  means  extra  effort,  at  first,  even  though  the  propo- 
sition will  save  effort  later  on.  Men  like  their  own  ways.  It  is 
only  human  nature  and  must  be  reckoned  with.  The  salesman 
generally  leads  this  prospect  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  and  sell 
himself.  Man  tends  to  become  "rutted,"  as  it  is  often  called, 
and  this  is  due  only  to  habit  and  following  of  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance. That  is  the  reason  that  some  authors  classify  "yielding 
to  weakness"  as  a  buying  motive ;  men  buy  so  as  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  salesman,  for  to  object  to  buying  requires  resistance  and  it 
is  easier  not  to  resist.     This  is  really  lack  of  any  motive  to  buy 
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the  article;  it  is  the  desire  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
and  to  eliminate  all  effort.  It  might  be  of  interest^  however,  to 
know  that  such  a  sale  is  generally  made  only  in  writings  on  the 
subject  of  Belling,  not  in  reality. 

"Objection"  stage.  In  nearly  every  sale  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  prospect  will  either  want  some  points  made  clearer  or 
will  offer  resistance  to  the  purchase  of  the  proposition.  This  is 
called  the  ''objection  stage"  of  the  sale.  When  the  prospect  balks, 
the  skillful  salesman  will  always  try  to  find  out  the  specific  reason 
for  the  resistance  and  then  reiterate  in  such  a  way  as  to  overcome 
it.  Here  experience  will  help  the  salesman  considerably,  for  in 
every  proposition  there  are  so-called  "stock"  objections,  those 
which  nearly  every  prospect  advances,  and  the  methods  of  com- 
bating them  may  be  learned  from  other  salesmen  or  from  in- 
dividual experience. 

Listing  objections.  Every  objection,  whether  it  be  merely  a 
question  or  an  excuse,  should  be  listed  by  the  salesman  on  a  card 
and  the  explanation  of  that  objection  put  on  the  back.  Then,  by 
shuffling  the  cards  and  picking  out  one  at  random,  the  salesman 
can  soon  learn  to  meet  and  overcome  any  objection  which  may 
be  offered  to  his  product  or  service. 

One  salesman  meets  objections  by  saying,  "Let's  see,  that  ob- 
jection you  have  just  raised  can  be  answered  by  such  and  such  a 
selling  point,  That  is  on  card  number  nine  and  on  the  back  of 
that  card  you  will  find  your  answer."  Then  he  produces  the  card 
and  lets  his  prospect  read  the  answer.  If,  then,  there  is  not  a 
clear  understanding,  the  salesman  elaborates  and  explains. 

Methods  of  meeting  resistance.  In  general  there  are  four 
methods  of  meeting  resistance.     They  are: 

1.  Squarely. 

2.  Sidestepping  them. 

3.  Minimizing  them. 

4.  Retraction. 

1.  Meeting  resistance  squarely  means  that  the  salesman  ex- 
plains it  directly  and  shows  definitely  why  it  is  not  an  objection. 
He  meets  it  forcefully  with  logical  reasoning  backed  either  by 
authentic  proof  or  by  acceptable  facts. 

2.  Sidestepping  is  generally  seen  in  the  way  most  salesmen 
who  are  on  the  alert  meet  resistance.  It  is  generally  a  round- 
about method  and  often  leads  to  argument,  but  when  handled 
properly,  is  quite  effective.  One  salesman  has  a  story  with  a 
moral  to  use  for  every  objection  raised.  This,  as  can  be  seen, 
takes  the  prospect's  mind  temporarily  off  his  point  until  the  moral 
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of  the  story  is  reached  and  then  he  suddenly  realizes  his  "ques- 
tion" has  been  answered  quite  effectively. 

3.  To  minimize  resistance  is  merely  to  pass  it  off  with  little 
concern  as  if  it  were  of  no  importance.  One  salesman  always 
treats  questions  of  competition  in  this  way;  he  hardly  pays  any 
attention  to  such  questions,  indicating  that  they  do  not  amount 
to  much,  and  passes  them  off  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

4.  To  retract  is  to  admit  defeat,  and  few  salesmen  will  do  that. 
If  a  form  of  resistance  cannot  be  met  with  other  methods,  it's  bet- 
ter to  admit  that  there  is  no  answer  to  that  one,  rather  than  spar 
lamely  for  an  opening  or  grasp  for  a  straw.  Every  man  admires 
another  who  admits  truthfully  that  at  times  he  is  stumped.  How 
else  can  a  salesman  answer  the  objection,  "I  just  haven't  got  the 
money"  when  he  knows  the  truth  has  been  spoken? 

Another  classification  of  objections.  Objections  may  be  clas- 
sified according  to  their  intended  results  or  according  to  the  type 
of  resistance  offered.  They  may  be  grouped  under  (1)  "objec- 
tions to  investigating  the  proposition,"  because  the  prospect  is 
either  busy,  tired,  lazy,  or  not  open  to  conviction — that  is, 
change;  and  (2)  "objections  to  the  article  itself,"  because  of  de- 
fects in  it,  or  because  it  does  not  really  satisfy  the  qualifications 
which  the  prospect  has  set  for  it.  The  first  group  is  the  subjec- 
tive, and  the  second  the  objective,  form  of  resistance. 

Subjective  resistance.  The  salesman  meets  much  subjective 
resistance  before  he  has  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  article  or  describe  his  service;  but  most  of  the  objective  re- 
sistance comes  after  he  has  had  the  chance  to  use  his  canvass,  or 
some  other  time  during  the  interview  when  he  has  at  least  got 
the  attention  of  the  prospect. 

Coming  toward  the  first  of  the  sale,  the  subjective  resistance 
will  be  considered  first.  It  may  be  found  in  the  form  of  objec- 
tions such  as : 

1.  Too  busy  to  go  into  your  proposition  now. 

2.  Can't  decide  now. 

3.  Will  have  to  think  it  over. 

4.  Call  in  again  some  other  time. 

5.  I'm  satisfied  with  my  present  connections. 

6.  Haven't  room  for  an  additional  line. 

7.  Can't  afford  it. 

8.  My  business  is  different. 

9.  I  must  consult  my  partner  first. 

10.  No  demand  for  your  goods. 

11.  I'm  not  interested. 
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Practically  all  of  these  "objections"  are  merely  excuses  to  put 
the  salesman  off  and  not  allow  him  to  present  his  proposition  in 
full.  They  generally  show  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  prospect 
and  a  desire  either  to  avoid  a  presentation,  to  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  an  immediate  decision,  or  to  free  his  mind  from  any  men- 
tal exertion  in  hearing  what  the  proposition  is  all  about. 

The  most  skillful  salesmen  treat  these  objections  merely  as 
excuses,  whereas  there  are  times  when  a  man  is  really  too  busy 
to  allow  the  salesman  any  time,  or  when  he  fully  believes  that 
his  objection  is  a  valid  one.  When  it  is  evident  that  the  man  is 
busy,  or  that  he  cannot  decide  without  consultation  with  someone 
else,  the  salesman  must  accept  the  objection  and  find  some  way 
to  get  around  it. 

Meeting  Subjective  Resistance 

This  group  of  objections  has  to  do  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
prospect  and  his  desire  to  avoid  being  "interested  in  a  proposi- 
tion." He  may  offer  an  excuse  that  any  salesman  can  see  is  just 
an  attempt  to  avoid  an  immediate  decision  or  because  he  does  not 
want  to  "sacrifice  the  time  to  investigate  it."  The  salesman  who 
makes  the  proper  approach  will  not,  as  a  rule,  meet  many  of 
these  "lame  excuses,"  for  he  has  interested  this  man  at  once  by 
some  question  or  statement  which  is  pertinent  to  his  own  par- 
ticular interests.  For  the  most  part,  subjective  resistance  will 
be  met  at  the  beginning  of  the  canvass,  if  at  all,  and  while  the 
sale  of  no  two  articles  brings  out  the  same  objections  and  selling 
points,  the  following  suggestions  with  which  to  answer  these 
excuses  are  quite  general  in  their  nature,  but  nevertheless  adapt- 
able to  almost  any  proposition. 

"Too  busy  to  go  into  your  proposition  now."  This  objection 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  bona  fide  one  that  the  prospect 
really  is  busy  and  cannot  see  the  salesman.  But  the  salesman 
who  paves  the  way  by  arranging  for  an  interview  before  he  calls 
can  always  assume  this  to  be  an  idle  excuse  and  sidestep  it  by 
saying,  "Mr.  Prospect,  you  promised  me  a  few^  minutes  at  this 
time.  After  I  have  taken  that  time,  I  will  go  if  you  say  so,"  and 
then  start  right  in  on  his  canvass.  If  the  salesman  has  arranged 
no  meeting,  but  sees  that  the  prospect  really  is  not  busy,  he  could 
say,  "Yes,  Mr.  Williams,  you  are  a  very  busy  man,  and  so  am  I. 
For  that  reason  I  will  have  to  make  my  call  a  brief  one." 

In  handling  excuses  at  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  the 
salesman  must  always  look  upon  his  work  with  spirit  and  with 
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the  positive  knowledge  that  he  is  doing  the  prospect  a  real  favor 
by  calling,  that  he  must  never  be  taken  for  an  intruder.  He 
visits  his  prospects  as  a  representative  of  one  of  the  greatest 
creative  professions  in  the  world,  so  he  should  go  in  with  his  chest 
thrown  out  and  with  a  feeling  of  pride  in  his  mission.  No  sales- 
man who  is  apologetic  and  who  offers  excuses  for  being  there  ever 
gets  far  with  a  sale.  To  say  that  he  happened  to  be  out  that  way 
and  thought  he  would  drop  in  to  see  if  there  wasn't  something  the 
prospect  wanted  is  the  same  as  saying  he  hadn't  anything  else 
to  do  and,  therefore,  called  on  him,  not  very  complimentary  to  say 
the  least.  Richard  Surrey,  writing  in  Printers'  Ink,  answers  this 
objection  by  saying: 

"  'Well,  if  you're  busy,  I  certainly  am  pleased  to  meet  you. 
You're  the  first  electrical  dealer  I  ever  saw  that  was  busy.'  It 
was  an  interesting  statement.  The  dealer  looked  interested  for 
half  a  second  and  then  laughed.  'I'm  in  dead  earnest,'  declared 
the  salesman,  and  looked  it.  'What!  I  thought  conditions  in 
the  trade  were  pretty  good.'  'Pretty  good?'  echoed  the  traveling 
man.  'Listen!  How  many  residences  in  this  town  are  wired 
for  electricity?'  The  dealer  mentioned  the  number  in  rough 
figures.  'Well/  said  the  salesman,  'do  you  realize  that  out  of 
every  thousand  of  these  homes  there  are  984  that  have  no  electric 
range?  There  are  947  that  have  no  electric  percolator,  705  are 
getting  along  without  an  electric  washing  machine,  888  have  not 
been  sold  a  Christmas  tree  outfit,  280  still  have  to  be  sold  irons, 
and  952  are  managing  without  electric  sewing  machines.  And 
yet  you  say  you're  busy?  Why,  you  fellows  have  not  started  to 
work  yet!'  'Where'd  you  get  those  figures?'  asked  the  dealer, 
eagerly,  and  the  salesman  opened  with  his  canvass  and  the  dealer 
forgot  he  was  busy." 

"Can't  decide  now."  This  statement  is  often  made  to  sales- 
men after  they  have  let  the  prospect  know  what  it  is  they  are 
selling  and  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  create  interest  in  the 
proposition.  It  displays  impatience,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  prospect  to  get  rid  of  the  salesman  before  he  has  a  chance  to 
get  interested  in  the  proposition.  Such  an  objection  often  reflects 
weakness  in  approach,  and  if  the  salesman  finds  that  this  is  one 
of  the  common  objections  encountered,  he  can  rest  assured  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  his  method  of  gaining  the 
attention  of  the  prospect — that  he  is  revealing  his  mission  and 
putting  the  man  on  his  guard  before  he  has  a  chance  to  open  his 
case  or  say  an  interesting  word.  If  this  objection  comes  late  in 
the  interview,  it  just  means  that  the  prospect  has  lost  interest,  or 
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that  he  has  something  on  his  mind  which  is  making  him  im- 
patient. It  may  be  a  board  of  directors  meeting,  and  the  sales- 
man cannot  expect  to  keep  him  from  that;  but  he  can  immedi- 
ately push  for  a  close  of  the  sale  by  enumerating  the  points  he 
has  mentioned  and  inquiring  how  many  cases  the  prospect  would 
like,  or  how  he  wants  them  shipped,  thus  allowing  the  man  to 
finish  his  business  and  get  to  the  meeting.  Such  an  objection 
may  mean  that  the  salesman  has  not  attempted  to  close  at  the 
right  time,  and  that  the  man,  not  v/anting  to  interrupt  by  saying, 
"Yes,  I  am  sold,  I  do  not  need  to  hear  any  more  about  the  proposi- 
tion; get  out  the  order  so  I  can  sign  it,"  lets  the  salesman  go  on 
until  he  has  literally  talked  himself  out  of  the  order  and  left  no 
time  for  the  close.  This  phase  of  the  sale  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  XVI. 

"Will  have  to  think  it  over."  This  objection  may  be  the  in- 
dication of  a  chronic  procrastinator,  or  it  may  mean  that  the  pros- 
pect has  not  been  thoroughly  sold  by  the  canvass  of  the  salesman. 
If  the  salesman  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  objection  comes 
from  a  true  procrastinator,  it  is  probably  best  for  him  to  meet  it 
face  to  face  by  showing  him  in  dollars  and  cents  what  waiting 
will  cost  him.  Mr.  Richard  Surrey  again  gives  a  good  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  objection  can  be  met.  He  says, 
"How  impressive  it  is  if  you  can  say  to  a  man,  'The  last  time  I 
was  here  I  sold  Bredin,  across  the  street,  one  of  our  machines. 
That  was  three  months  ago.  This  morning  he  told  me  that  it 
had  saved  him  over  $600  since  he  had  it.  At  that  rate,  every 
month  you  spend  in  thinking  it  over  costs  you  $200/  "  As  Mr. 
Surrey  puts  it,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  such  figures,  but  most 
salesmen  can  find  them  by  asking  for  them  or  figuring  them  out 
for  themselves.  The  trouble  with  most  salesmen  is  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  generalities  about  their  products  and  are  too 
"tired"  to  dig  out  the  more  specific  points  which  are  really  the 
ones  of  interest  to  the  prospect. 

When  the  salesman  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  objection  is 
not  that  of  the  procrastinator,  but  probably  due  to  lack  of  convic- 
tion, the  only  recourse  is  for  him  to  rehearse  his  points  to  see  if 
there  are  any  which  have  not  been  understood  by  the  prospect, 
or  which  have  been  misconstrued.  Occasionally  the  salesman 
can  profit  by  some  such  remark  as,  "We  have  gone  over  the  propo- 
sition very  carefully,  Mr.  Jones,  and  you  have  agreed  with  me  at 
every  turn.  I  believe  you  really  want  the  article  and  are  con- 
vinced that  it  will  benefit  you,  but  if  you  are  not,  then  tell  me  just 
what  it  is  you  are  not  sure  about,  and  we  will  clear  it  up."     In  this 
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way  the  salesman  forces  the  other's  hand  and  has  an  opportunity 
to  reopen  the  canvass  at  any  point  in  order  to  drive  home  more 
effectively  some  of  the  selling  points  he  might  have  slid  over 
hurriedly.  Lack  of  understanding  leads  to  lack  of  interest.  For 
this  reason  the  salesman  must  be  absolutely  certain  that  his  pros- 
pect understands  and  follows  his  canvass  from  beginning  to  end. 
If  he  fails  to  understand  any  point,  then  he  will  invariably  stall 
for  time  and  offer  the  objection  that  "he  wants  to  think  it  over 
before  he  definitely  decides." 

"Call  in  again  some  other  time."  This  is  generally  given  as 
an  objection  for  the  same  reasons  as  "Too  busy  to  go  into  your 
proposition  now/'  or  "Can't  decide  now,"  or  "Will  have  to  think 
it  over,"  are  given.  At  the  beginning  of  the  interview  it  means 
the  man  is  either  busy  or  wants  to  have  the  salesman  think  he  is 
busy,  and  thereby  avoid  an  interview.  This  case  can  be  han- 
dled in  the  same  way  as  the  objection,  "Too  busy,"  or  "Will  have 
to  think  it  over."  In  one  case  it  indicates  a  weak  opening  and 
in  the  other  a  weak  canvass  and  a  lack  of  conviction.  One  re- 
sourceful salesman  answered  this  objection  as  follows,  "All  right, 
Mr.  Blank,  but  next  time  I  do  come  around,  please  don't  tell  me 
to  drop  in  at  some  other  time.  I  am  busy,  like  yourself,  and  I  find 
that  my  best  customers  look  forward  to  my  coming,  for  I  bring 
them  some  ideas  which  are  valuable  to  them.  The  last  idea  I 
gave  Mr.  Jackson  in  Progresstown  was  such  that  it  made  him 
over  $500  last  month.  Now,  if  my  time  is  worth  that  to  him, 
don't  you  think  you  could  spare  a  little  time,  too,  to  see  in  what 
way  I  can  help  you?"  and  the  salesman  is  off  on  his  canvass. 

"I'm  satisfied  with  my  present  connections."  This  and,  "I'm 
not  ready  to  make  any  change  just  at  present,"  are  objections 
which  are  so  closely  allied  that  they  can  be  treated  together. 
When  considered  carefully,  these  are  really  not  objections  at  all. 
They  merely  presuppose,  on  the  part  of  the  merchant,  that  the 
salesman's  proposition  calls  for  the  substitution  of  his  present 
stock  for  that  carried  by  the  salesman. 

This  is  easily  overcome  by  telling  the  prospect  that  it  is  very 
nice  to  feel  satisfied  and  that  the  concern  with  which  he  does 
business  now  is  a  good  and  reputable  one.  The  salesman  can 
say,  "I  do  not  propose  to  ask  you  to  break  your  present  connec- 
tions. I  wouldn't  want  you  to  do  that  at  all,  for  it  is  a  fine  con- 
cern. All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  incorporate  in  your  business  a 
proposition  that  will  add  $300  to  your  profits  every  month  with 
hardly  any  extra  or  added  burden  or  capital  tied  up  in  it."  Then 
he  swings  into  his  canvass.     If,  however,  the  prospect  carries 
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competing  lines  and  the  adoption  of  the  salesman's  products 
means  duplication  and  an  eventual  elimination  of  one  or  the 
other,  he  can  suggest  that  the  merchant  stock  both  lines  side  by 
side  and  compare  the  sales  and  profits  from  them.  Of  course 
this  solution  is  contingent  upon  the  policies  of  the  company  in 
this  regard.  This  solution  is  of  especial  value  where  the  sales- 
man's products  are  nationally  advertised  and  the  competing  one 
is  not. 

"Haven't  room  for  an  additional  line" — "I'm  fully  stocked." 
These  originate  from  about  the  same  motives.  They  both  mean 
that  the  prospect  thinks  he  has  all  the  stock  that  he  can  possibly 
handle  at  present  and  does  not  want  to  burden  himself  with 
additional  items.  Any  storekeeper  is  interested  in  anything 
which  will  give  him  larger  profits,  for  there  are  very  few  stores 
in  the  country  where  all  items  turn  over  with  the  same  rapidity, 
and  many  merchants  wish  that  they  could  find  a  "quick  turn"  line 
to  replace  a  slowly  turning  one.  This,  then,  is  the  basis  for  over- 
coming the  above  objection.  The  salesman  can  suggest  to  the 
prospect  that  all  goods  do  not  bring  the  same  profit,  and  that  he 
knows  the  merchant  will  be  interested  in  a  proposition  which 
would  replace  one  of  his  slow-moving  lines  and  add  one  in  which 
there  were  both  turnover  and  profit.  Generally,  the  merchant 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  listen. 

The  sales  manager  of  a  large  tire  concern  tells  his  salesman  to 
meet  this  objection  thus:  "If  the  dealer  says  he  is  overstocked  and 

does  not  carry  H tires,  the  natural  reply  of  the  salesman  is 

that  he  isn't  overstocked,  if  he  doesn't  have  a  quality  tire  in  stock 
to  supply  the  better  class  of  trade  who  want  quality  tires  as  well 
as  quality  clothes.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  if  the  dealer 
does  not  handle  a  quality  tire  he  is  always  understocked/' 

"Can't  afford  it."  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  commonest  ob- 
jections with  which  the  salesman  has  to  contend.  Many  sales- 
men have  found  it  effective  to  combat  it  with,  "You  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  it."  An  insurance  salesman  called  upon  a  young 
man  who  had  just  purchased  a  car,  to  write  him  some  fire,  theft, 
liability,  and  property  damage  insurance.  After  going  over  the 
proposition  at  length,  the  amount  of  the  premium  was  figured 
at  about  $50.  The  young  man  looked  staggered  and  said,  "Say, 
I  cannot  afford  that;  it's  too  much,"  whereupon  the  salesman 
pointed  out  wherein  the  liability  or  responsibility  for  any  acci- 
dents which  he  might  have  would  fall  upon  his  shoulders.  "Can 
you  afford  to  carry  the  risk  of  a  $1,200  loss  of  the  car  on  your  own 
shoulders?     Could  you  add  to  that  burden  one  or  two  suits  for 
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$5,000  each?  Can  you  afford  to  take  that  chance  when  you  can 
put  that  burden  upon  our  company  for  $50?" — and  he  won  his 
point. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  salesman  that  this  objection 
is  often  offered  by  the  prospect,  not  as  an  excuse,  but  as  a  real 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  his  fulfillment  of  a  desire.  When 
it  is  apparent  to  the  salesman  that  his  prospect  is  interested  and 
wants  the  proposition,  but  cannot  see  how  he  can  afford  to  buy 
it,  then  the  salesman  must  use  resourcefulness  in  devising  some 
method  by  which  he  can  attain  that  desire  at  not  too  great  a  sac- 
rifice. There  are  times  when  a  salesman  should  actually  refuse 
to  sell  a  proposition  to  a  man,  even  though  it  may  mean  the  loss 
of  a  commission;  for  a  sale  may  at  such  times  mean  the  loss  of 
many  other  potential  ones  which  might  have  come  through  that 
prospect  had  he  not  been  sold  under  too  severe  pressure.  Gen- 
erally, when  a  salesman  tells  his  prospect  that  he  should  not  buy 
more  than  a  certain  amount,  which  in  the  mind  of  the  salesman 
represents  the  prospect's  limit  of  handling  or  absorption  ability, 
he  is  doing  a  favor  not  only  to  the  prospect  but  also  to  himself 
and  his  house,  for  such  an  attitude  creates  confidence  to  such  a 
degree  that  occasionally  lifetime  friends  and  customers  for  the 
salesman  and  house  have  resulted.  If  the  selling  points  of  a 
commodity  are  based  upon  economy  and  efficiency,  and  the  sales- 
man is  absolutely  convinced  that  the  purchase  of  his  product  will 
mean  a  real  saving  to  the  prospect  in  time  or  money,  then  he  is 
justified  in  pushing. the  sale  to  a  close  and  overcoming  this  last- 
mentioned  objection. 

Occasionally  the  policy  of  the  salesman's  concern  allows  for 
special  terms  which  bring  some  of  the  higher-priced  commodities 
within  reach  of  those  who  otherwise  could  never  buy  them.  The 
vacuum  cleaner,  the  automobile,  real  estate,  in  fact,  nearly  every 
type  of  product,  can  now  be  purchased  on  the  installment  plan, 
and  as  the  antipathy  against  the  installment  plan  is  gradually 
dying  out  and  it  is  being  recognized  as  one  of  the  common  settle- 
ment plans  for  many  things,  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  salesmen 
to  sell  more  goods  than  ever  before.  It  has  increased  the  market 
for  most  commodities  at  least  twofold.  Thus  the  objection,  "I 
can't  afford  it,"  can  often  be  met  with  special  terms. 

"My  business  is  different."  This  is  one  of  the  stock  objections 
of  a  great  many  merchants  who  do  not  care  to  see  the  application 
of  some  line  to  their  own  interests.  "Mr.  Wheeler,  that  is  the 
very  reason  why  I  came  to  see  you — because  you  have  a  business 
which  is  different  from  the  ordinary  run  of  businesses.    Yes, 
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you  say  that  Fazer  &  Jones  across  the  street  could  use  the  product 
better  than  you  can,  but  they  could  not  really  get  the  benefit 
from  it  thai  you  could  because  you  have  an  up-to-date  store,  and 
their  methods  are  still  antiquated  and  old.  You  are  interested  in 
devices  which  will  save  time  and  allow  your  salespersons  to  wait 
on  more  customers  in  the  same  space  of  time,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  come  to  show  you  just  how  this  machine  can  save  you  $4 
every  week,  so  you  see,  in  three  weeks  it  will  have  paid  for  itself 
and  from  then  on  that  amount  will  be  added  profit  for  you,"  and 
the  salesman  for  a  gum-tape  machine  began  his  demonstration. 
When  the  prospect  offers  this  objection,  the  salesman  can  gen- 
erally get  his  attention  by  saying  that  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  he  called,  and  then  the  merchant  will  wonder  what  it  is  about 
his  business  which  is  different  and  which  made  the  salesman  call. 
This  brings  out  the  principle  that  a  salesman  must  always  work 
with  rather  than  against  an  objection.  He  must  learn  to  twist 
it  around  so  that  he  can  make  a  selling  point  out  of  it  if  possible. 
Mr.  Richard  Surrey,  in  the  article  referred  to  a  few  pages  back, 
says  in  connection  with  this  objection:  "I  lately  heard  of  a  sales- 
man wrho  turned  that  objection  to  his  own  uses  very  ingeniously. 
He  is  selling  a  specialty  which  involves  the  placing  of  a  small 
display  case  on  the  counters  of  grocers  and  druggists.  The  high- 
class  grocers  often  object  that,  while  it  might  be  all  right  for  the 
smaller  stores  doing  a  cheap  trade,  their  stores  are  different — ■ 
they  do  very  little  'catch'  business. 

"I  can  quite  understand,"  agrees  the  salesman,  "that  your 
business  is  different.  I  know  a  grocer  who  does  everything  he  can 
to  make  his  business  as  different  as  possible  from  the  other  grocery 
stores  in  his  town.  The  last  thing  I  heard  he  did  was  to  buy 
twenty  baby  scales  to  loan  around  among  his  customers." 

The  discussion  switches  the  grocer's  idea  away  from  the  "differ- 
ence" of  his  business  and  enables  the  salesman  to  renew  his  argu- 
ments along  another  tack,  with  better  chances  of  a  sympathetic 
hearing. 

This  example  is  not  one  of  meeting  the  objection  squarely  but 
of  "sidestepping"  or  "sidetracking,"  and  leading  the  mind  of 
the  other  person  into  other  channels. 

"I  must  consult  my  partner  first."  This  is  often  a  prear- 
ranged scheme  for  disposing  of  salesmen,  for,  when  one  arrives 
in  the  store,  one  of  the  partners  becomes  "in  charge"  and  the  other 
becomes  a  "clerk."  Then  the  first  partner  tells  the  salesman  that 
he  cannot  go  into  the  matter  without  the  consent  of  his  partner, 
and  that  the  partner  is  out,  and  not  expected  back  until  "to- 
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morrow."  Sometimes  the  partners  will  not  go  to  that  much 
trouble.  But  there  are  times  when  the  partner  is  really  out  of 
the  store,  and  the  salesman  does  not  feel  justified  in  waiting  for 
his  return,  the  time  of  which  is  often  very  uncertain.  The  ob- 
jection itself  is  generally  only  an  excuse,  the  prospect  using  his 
partner  as  a  buffer.  It  is  often  a  good  plan  for  the  salesman  to 
make  an  appointment  when  he  can  talk  to  the  two  men  together, 
but  if  it  is  not  convenient  for  him  to  do  that,  he  can  often  break 
down  the  resistance  by  reminding  the  man  that  he  knows  the 
proposition  and  that  his  partner  does  not;  that  if  he  asked  his 
partner  about  the  advisability  of  accepting  it,  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  rely  upon  the  judgment  of  the  first.  This  turn  of 
statement  has  the  savor  of  flattery  in  it  which  makes  a  man  feel 
good  and  often  serves  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  salesman 
and  his  man. 

"No  demand  for  your  goods."  This  is  a  stock  objection  en- 
countered in  selling  almost  any  quality  article  or  product,  the 
advertising  of  which  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  causing 
consumer  acceptance  or  consumer  demand.  By  consumer  ac- 
ceptance is  meant  that  the  user  does  not  call  for  the  product  by 
name  but  will  accept  it  on  the  recommendation  of  the  dealer  who 
is  selling  it.  There  are  times  when  every  salesman  wonders  if  a 
dealer  has  to  find  the  demand  so  insistent  that  he  must  turn 
people  from  his  store  before  he  will  buy.  The  "no  demand"  ob- 
jection is  one  of  the  weakest  forms  of  resistance  that  can  be  offered 
by  the  retailer,  for  he  is  in  a  better  position  than  any  other  factor 
in  the  whole  distributive  chain  to  make  substitutions  when  called 
upon  to  do  so.  Even  though  a  customer  enters  the  store  and  asks 
for  a  certain  brand  of  commodity,  the  retailer  knows  that  but 
very  few  will  go  to  another  place  to  get  it  if  he  happens  to  be  out 
or  if  he  does  not  carry  it.  Generally  the  retailer  can  just  say,  "I 
am  sorry,  but  we  are  all  out  of  that  brand  just  now,  but  here 
is  another  which  I  am  sure  you  will  like  just  as  well.  Won't 
you  try  this  and  see  how  you  like  it?"  and  the  customer  will  take 
it  and  go  out,  forgetting  that  she  has  accepted  a  substitute  and 
quite  as  content  as  if  she  had  procured  what  she  had  demanded. 
For  this  reason  the  retailer  knows  that  such  an  objection  is  pretty 
weak,  and  he  knows  that  any  salesman  who  will  allow  it  to  defeat 
him  is  not  much  of  a  salesman.  As  one  large  manufacturer  puts 
it  in  his  sales  manual,  "Show  this  fellow  that  if  all  retailers  waited 
for  demand  on  goods  that  they  are  now  handling  before  they  took 
them  on,  they  would  be  so  far  behind  in  the  competition  for  busi- 
ness that  they  would  never  get  their  share  of  the  business  after 
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the  demand  had  been  created  by  other  dealers.  Ask  him  if  he 
waited  for  demand  before  taking  on  all  the  lines  that  he  is  now 
handling.  He  cannot  truthfully  say  that  he  has,  and  if  he  lies 
about  it,  and  says  that  he  did,  you  can  safely  tell  him  that  he  is  the 
first  man  you  ever  met  who  has  been  able  to  conduct  a  successful 
business  on  those  principles.  He  will  admit  that  he  took  on  at 
least  one  line  and  pushed  it  successfully,  and  he  will  usually  begin 
to  tell  you  how  hard  he  worked  to  put  it  across  to  his  trade  and 
what  success  he  has  had  with  it.     When  you  have  him  at  that 

point,  you  have  overcome  his  objection  to  taking  on  C 's 

because  he  may  have  had  no  'call'  for  them.  Sometimes,  at  a 
suggestion  that  possibly  he  would  not  be  able  to  put  over  the 

distribution  of  C 's,  that  it  would  be  a  little  too  much  to 

expect,  he  will  then  begin  to  take  the  attitude  that  he  can  put  it 
across  as  well  as  any  fellow  in  the  town,  which  is  just  what  you 
wanted  him  to  say  in  the  first  place." 

Another  very  effective  method  of  meeting  the  "no  demand" 
objection  is  the  following,  quoted  from  Printers'  Ink: 

"I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  your  remark,"  the  salesman  im- 
mediately rejoined.  "Do  you  ever  have  any  calls  for  a  haircut 
or  a  shave?  Of  course  not!  But  you  would  have  if  you  dis- 
played the  red-and-white  barber's  pole.  It  is  the  same  with 
Veedol.  .  .  .  The  motorist  is  not  in  the  habit  of  stopping  his  car, 
getting  out  and  coming  into  your  store  to  ask  for  a  particular 
brand  of  motor  oil  or  gasoline,  unless  he  is  reasonably  sure  he 
can  get  what  he  wants.  He  merely  drives  on,  keeping  a  lookout 
for  the  product  he  seeks,  and  when  he  sees  the  sign  he  stops.  .  .  . 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  you  are  losing  trade  every  day.  Hun- 
dreds of  cars  are  passing  your  door.  ...  If  you  were  a  Veedol 
dealer  and  had  the  proper  sign  displayed  on  the  front  of  your 
building,  they  would  be  your  customers." 

One  salesman,  who  had  met  the  "no  demand"  excuse  for  his 
goods  for  five  days  straight,  decided  that  he  would  not  let  a  pros- 
pect "get  away  with"  that  excuse  on  him  again.  So,  when  he 
entered  the  next  town,  he  walked  around  the  street  for  an  hour, 
saying  to  every  man  he  felt  that  he  could  approach :  "If  you  will 
walk  over  to  that  drug  store  on  the  corner  and  ask  the  proprietor 
for  Black's  Shaving  Cream,  I  will  give  you  a  tube  of  it  free.  Now, 
the  proprietor  doesn't  know  I  am  doing  this,  and  you  will  find 
that  he  doesn't  carry  it  either;  but  do  it,  listen  to  what  he  says, 
and  come  back  to  me  and  I  will  give  it  to  you."  He  succeeded  in 
getting  about  twenty  to  go  into  the  store  and  make  the  request 
for  the  product,  and  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to  interview  the 
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proprietor  there  was  no  such  objection  as  "no  demand"  to  meet. 
The  proprietor  was  all  ready  for  the  salesman,  and,  while  curious 
to  know  how  the  buying  impulse  had  started  so  spontaneously,  he 
was  only  too  glad  to  buy  something  which  he  thought  had  a  real 
demand.  This  trick  has  been  worked  so  many  times,  however, 
that  merchants  suspect  such  abnormal  surges  of  demand  for  goods 
and,  after  asking  a  few  questions,  find  out  how  the  customer  came 
to  be  in  the  store  making  such  a  demand.  In  such  case  the  sales- 
man had  better  stay  away.  This  is  a  method  which  comes  very 
close  to  being  unethical,  and,  therefore,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used. 

This  is  the  way  another  writer  in  Printers'  Ink  advises  handling 
the  "no  demand"  objection: 

"Consider  that  dealer  for  a  minute.  When  he  decided  to  go 
into  business,  he  selected  his  town  and  maybe  the  location  of  his 
store.  Then  he  waited  until  the  'citizens  of  our  fair  city'  peti- 
tioned him  to  start  his  'merchandise  emporium/  In  other  words, 
he  waited  for  'a  call'  from  the  inhabitants  before  he  opened  up. 
He  did  all  this,  didn't  he?  Well,  he  did  not.  He  opened  up  with 
the  belief  that  he  would  have  salable  goods  for  them  when  they 
did  call,  and  if  he  is  still  awake  to  the  game  of  today,  he  knows 
he  must  occasionally  stock  a  new  brand  to  keep  pace  with  the 
consumer  in  his  quest  for  something  new.  Don't  you  see  that 
adding  a  new  brand  now  and  then  without  a  call  is  the  same  thing 
in  principle  as  opening  up  his  store  at  the  start  without  a  call? 

"Let  us  try  to  figure  out  how  this  dealer  obtained  his  original 
stock.  With  his  four  bare  walls  and  empty  showcase,  did  he  wait 
until  the  folks  came  in  and  specified  their  choice,  and  then  made 
a  purchase,  and  so  at  the  end  of  288  or  289  days  had  a  fairly  com- 
plete stock?    Did  he  do  this?     I  ask  you.    Not  on  your  life ! 

"All  brands  were  new  to  him  then  and  not  one  mite  older  than 
your  brand  is  to  him  today.  Your  brand  may  be  new  to  him, 
but  can  he  say  it  is  new  and  unwanted  by  his  customers?  Does 
he  base  its  newness  on  the  fact  that  he  never  had  a  call  and  then 
change  his  views  if  John  Smith  comes  in  and  asks  for  it?  And 
with  our  advertising  promotion  work  isn't  he  bound  to  'have  a 
call'?  Does  he  strengthen  his  good  will  with  his  customers  by 
waiting  for  a  demand  before  he  buys? 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  you  go  to  the  post  office  for 
stamps?  Funny  question,  isn't  it?  But,  listen,  you  go  to  the 
post  office  for  stamps  because  you  know  you  can  get  them  there ! 
That's  why,  too,  a  lot  of  trade  does  not  go  to  some  stores  for  up- 
to-date  merchandise,  because  they  doubt  if  it  can  be  purchased  in 
the  'wait-for-a-calP  store. 
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"Of  course,  this  dealer  will  harp  on  being  satisfied  with  old 
brands— they  suit  his  trade,  so  why  make  a  change?  Is  it  really 
his  love  for  these  old  brands,  or  his  unreasonable  dislike  of  a  new 
one,  that  inspires  this  prejudice?  Don't  you  know  that  the 
oldest  and  best  selling  brand  he  now  carries  was  at  one  time  just 
as  new  as  yours?  Suppose  he  had  always  used  this  same  argu- 
ment on  all  the  other  one-time  new  brands!  In  a  brief  period 
his  store  could  have  run  a  race  with  a  graveyard. 

"When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  what  license  has  he  to  say  that 
his  trade  is  satisfied  with  his  present  brand?  Might  they  not 
like  a  new  brand  better  if  they  had  a  chance  to  compare  its  merits, 
and  wouldn't  Mr.  Consumer  cuddle  up  a  little  closer  to  the  dealer 
that  put  him  next?" 

An  example  of  how  another  salesman  met  the  objection  that 
there  was  no  demand  for  his  goods  is  told  by  Harry  Botsford  in 
the  following  anecdote,  "  'Convince  me  there  is  a  real  demand 
for  your  line  and  I'll  stock  it,'  challenged  the  jobber  to  a  salesman 
of  canned  goods. 

"The  salesman  drove  him  out  to  the  city  dump  heap  and 
pointed  to  a  pile  of  empty  tin  cans.  The  labels  of  his  brand  were 
of  a  striking  color  and  in  that  pile  was  plenty  of  evidence  his 
goods  were  being  bought  and  used. 

"The  jobber  looked  and  was  convinced.  'You  win,  son/  he 
said ;  'but  this  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  taken  to  a  dump  heap 
to  be  sold  a  line  of  goods.'  " 

"I'm  not  interested."  This  is  obviously  an  excuse  on  the  part 
of  the  prospect  to  get  rid  of  the  salesman,  and  it  is  often  said  in 
the  tone  of  voice  which  means,  "Get  out,  I  don't  even  want  to 
talk  to  you."  When  it  is  repeated  several  times  by  the  man,  it 
generally  means  that  the  salesman  will  have  considerable  resist- 
ance to  overcome  before  he  will  be  able  to  get  a  courteous  hear- 
ing. The  solution  of  this  problem  is  found  in  the  salesman's 
finding  some  real  point  of  contact  which  will  be  of  common  in- 
terest to  them  both.  Some  salesmen  change  the  subject  im- 
mediately to  something  else,  while  others  break  down  the  barrier 
with  some  pertinent  question  which  will  arouse  the  prospect's 
interest  or  curiosity  and  allow  him  to  approach  his  canvass. 
Some  salesmen  will  pick  up  information  about  window  "trims," 
deliveries,  collections,  or  accounting  systems  in  which  to  interest 
the  prospect  before  he  opens  his  "kit  and  his  canvass."  The 
story  is  told  of  one  successful  salesman  who  made  a  practice  of 
getting  collection  letters  from  the  various  customers  on  whom 
he  called.     When  a  prospect  met  him  with  this  "not  interested" 
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objection,  he  would  merely  say:  "Well,  Mr.  Billings,  I  am  fairly 
sure  you  will  be  interested  in  this  collection  letter  that  I  picked 
up  the  other  day  over  in  Bloomington.  Barry  &  Bro.  used  it 
for  three  months,  and  it  increased  their  collections  40  per  cent. 
That's  pretty  good,  don't  you  think?"  And  then  the  salesman 
would  lead  gradually  to  his  canvass,  for  the  resistance  which  the 
prospect  had  built  up  against  the  "intruder"  has  been  broken 
down,  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  be  harsh  with  a  man  who  has 
given  him  a  valuable  suggestion  or  contribution  to  his  business. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  should  be  the  salesman's  attitude  toward  objections?    Why? 

2.  What  is  subjective  resistance?  How  does  it  differ  from  objective  re- 
sistance? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  commoner  subjective  objections? 

4.  What  are  the  commoner  objective  objections? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  excuse  and  an  objection?  Should 
they  be  handled  differently  by  the  salesman?    Why? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  physical  and  mental  objections? 

7.  What  are,  generally  speaking,  the  four  methods  of  meeting  objections? 

8.  How  can  the  salesman  best  combat  the  following  objections: 

a.  Too  busy  to  go  into  it  now. 
6.  Can't  decide  now. 

c.  Will  have  to  think  it  over. 

d.  Call  in  again  some  other  time. 

e.  I'm  satisfied  with  my  present  connections. 
/.  Haven't  room  for  additional  lines. 

g.  Can't  afford  it. 

h.  My  business  is  different. 

i.  I  must  consult  my  partner  first. 

;.  No  demand  for  your  goods. 

k.  I'm  not  interested. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Suppose  you  are  selling  a  "standard"  automobile  and  after  you  have 
nearly  concluded  your  canvass,  the  prospect  says,  "I  don't  think  that  I  care 
for  this  car.  One  of  my  best  friends  owned  one  a  few  years  ago  and  he  had 
terrible  luck  with  it."  Describe  in  detail  just  how  you  can  most  easily  dispel 
such  a  form  of  resistance. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  most  effective  answers  you  can  think  of  to  the  pros- 
pect's initial  remark,  "Well,  young  man,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  Explain 
your  reasons  for  each  selection. 
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3.  Make  out  a  completely  detailed  answer  to  the  objection,  "I  am  a  con- 
servative man."    Look  up  the  word  and  see  if  it  provides  a  clue. 

4.  What  would  you  do  in  this  stage  of  the  sale  if  your  prospect  were  sud- 
denly called  out  for  an  important  conference  and  you  had  to  come  back  another 
day  !o  complete  the  interview?  Describe  in  detail  your  procedure  and  justify 
your  decision. 

5.  You  are  selling  a  highly  competitive  staple  article  and  your  prospect 
Bays,  "Your  product  is  all  right,  so  is  the  Jones  Co's.  I  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness with  them  for  ten  years  and  they  have  always  treated  me  in  a  wonderful 
way.  They  lean  over  backwards  to  help  me,  advise  me,  and  treat  me  so  well 
that  I  cannot  go  back  on  them  now."  Just  how  would  you  handle  this 
situation? 

6.  A  salesman  who  sells  electric  refrigerators  wishes  to  get  a  hardware 
store  in  a  medium-sized  town  to  begin  stocking  and  selling  his  line.  He 
approaches  the  manager  of  a  likely  store  and  begins  his  canvass.  After  he 
has  been  talking  with  the  prospect  for  approximately  thirty  minutes  and  has 
outlined  his  product  and  the  benefits  that  the  prospect  would  derive  from 
such  a  purchase,  the  prospect  begins  to  offer  excuses.  He  states  that  he  does 
"not  have  enough  room  to  stock  the  product,"  "does  not  believe  that  it  will 
sell,"  and  at  the  same  time  "does  not  have  the  money  with  which  to  purchase 
the  product."  As  a  salesman  how  would  you  try  to  overcome  each  of  these 
excuses?  Consider  whether  or  not  the  first  two  excuses  were  not  just  feeble 
ones  and  that  maybe  the  last  excuse  was  not  the  main  and  perhaps  a  valid 
excuse.    What  about  borrowing  money  to  take  on  this  line? 

CASE 

THE  PURITAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

The  Puritan  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  in  1900  in  Rochester, 
New  York.  The  company  made  a  complete  line  of  metal  polishes,  and  there 
was  a  fairly  good  demand  for  the  products.  Automobiles  further  increased 
the  demand,  and  with  continual  progress,  the  company  now  has  a  very  good 
business  not  only  in  polishes  but  in  other  automotive  lines  throughout  the 
United  States.  Last  year  the  chemists  in  the  Puritan  laboratories  discovered 
a  method  of  making  hydraulic  brake  fluid,  which  would  outperform  others 
in  the  field,  and  very  simple  demonstrations  could  easily  prove  it.  The  com- 
pany realized  it  had  something  really  different,  and  now  are  planning  a  way 
to  market  and  merchandise  their  new  brake  fluid  successfully.  The  National 
Automotive  Parts  Association  (NAPA)  has  accepted  Puritan  Brake  Fluid,  so 
each  can,  whether  it  be  a  pint,  quart,  gallon,  or  barrel  will  bear  the  NAPA 
seal. 

The  officials  of  the  company  know  that  their  salesmen  will  meet  very  stiff 
competition  and  that  resistance  will  be  difficult  to  break  down,  because  the 
trade  has  come  to  accept  three  other  brands  as  "genuine"  and  car  dealers, 
especially,  will  not  use  any  of  the  other  fluids  now  on  the  market,  such  fluids 
as  these  generally  being  sold  through  chain  outlets.  In  view  of  this  the  com- 
pany has  prepared  to  give  special  training  to  Puritan  salesmen  in  selling  Puri- 
tan Brake  Fluid.    Each  salesman  will  be  equipped  with  a  neat  demonstration 
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kit,  consisting  of  test  tubes  and  samples  of  the  popular  brands  of  fluids.  Now 
here  is  the  test.  Puritan  is  the  only  fluid  that  will  mix  with  all  other  fluids, 
and  not  only  that,  but  Puritan  will  also  absorb  water  which  is  invariably 
condensed  in  the  brake  lines.  Several  brands  are  poured  into  the  various 
test  tubes,  and  when  water  is  added,  one  can  see  at  once  when  the  fluid  and 
water  divide,  and  as  the  different  fluids  are  mixed  together,  it  can  be  seen 
at  once  that  they  will  not  mix  and  blend  together,  but,  when  Puritan  is  added, 
the  mixture  becomes  a  clear  solution.  To  remove  any  doubt  from  a  jobber 
or  dealer's  mind,  he  is  asked  to  perform  the  demonstration,  using  a  plain 
bottle,  some  of  his  own  fluid  and  water,  and  then  adding  the  Puritan  himself. 
When  a  prospect  or  customer  makes  this  convincing  test  himself,  he  knows 
he  will  be  able  to  sell  the  product,  so  he  usually  gives  the  Puritan  salesman  an 
initial  order. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

1.  Name  some  objections  that  the  Puritan  salesman  will  meet  that  could  be 
classified  under  "subjective  resistance." 

2.  Do  you  think  that  the  salesman  would  be  thoroughly  convincing  with  his 
demonstration,  or  do  you  think  it  would  only  arouse  some  doubt  in  the  cus- 
tomer's mind? 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
Objective  Resistance — Genuine  Objections 

"The  Secret  of  Success  is  Constancy  in  Purpose."— Benjamin  Disraeli 

Objective  resistance.  Objective  resistance  has  to  do  with  the 
goods  themselves,  the  company  which  the  salesman  represents, 
or  the  salesman  himself.     This  may  consist  of  the  following: 

1.  Price  of  the  proposition  is  too  high. 

2.  Quality  of  the  article  is  too  good. 

3.  I  have  never  heard  of  your  company  before. 

4.  Your  company  does  no  advertising. 

5.  Your  company  will  not  give  long-time  credit. 

6.  Takes  too  long  to  get  the  goods. 

7.  Don't  like  your  company. 

8.  Don't  care  to  do  business  with  you. 

Some  of  these  objections  are  merely  excuses  and  are  treated  as 
such  by  salesmen.  Most  of  them,  however,  require  explanation, 
and  are  often  put  in  the  form  of  questions  for  the  salesman  to 
answer.  It  might  be  well  to  state  here  that  all  objections  which 
emanate  from  a  prospect  should  be  treated  by  the  salesman  as  a 
question  to  be  answered,  and  that  no  objection,  no  matter  how 
unimportant,  should  be  overlooked  or  purposely  avoided.  The 
prospect  may  think  that  the  objection  is  valid  and  important, 
and,  unless  the  salesman  makes  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it, 
it  will  be  harbored  in  the  mind  of  the  prospect  and  he  will  "mull" 
over  it ;  and  the  first  thing  that  he  knows  it  will  look  bigger  and 
bigger  until  it  will  so  absorb  him  that  he  will  not  be  giving  his 
complete,  undivided  attention  to  the  subject  at  hand  and  will 
miss  much  of  what  the  salesman  has  to  say. 

In  meeting  objective  resistance,  the  salesman  will  often  find 
that  objections  are  made  to  postpone  a  decision  or  purchase,  es- 
pecially if  they  savor  of  the  excuse.  Even  in  that  case  they 
should  be  treated  as  questions  to  be  answered,  just  as  the  valid 
objections  or  questions. 

346 
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According  to  John  Alford  Stevenson,  "Generally  speaking, 
there  are  two  objections  which  may  be  raised  by  the  prospect  to 
which  no  answer  can  be  given  by  the  salesman:  (1)  lack  of  money 
to  pay  for  the  goods,  and  (2)  no  possible  use  for  them.  When 
the  salesman  finds  either  situation  to  be  the  case,  the  only  possible 
move  is  to  depart  with  good  feeling  between  him  and  the  pros- 
pect." 

Excuses  and  genuine  objections.  Objections,  as  can  be  read- 
ily seen,  may  be  advantageously  classified  into  two  groups  ac- 
cording to  the  sincerity  of  the  prospect.  They  are  (1)  excuses, 
(2)  genuine  objections. 

Bona  fide  objections  are  used  by  the  prospect  when  he  honestly 
believes  that  he  cannot  use  the  product  to  advantage,  or  when  he 
has  no  money  to  pay  for  it.  Generally  speaking,  such  objections 
are  more  of  an  inquiring  type ;  they  want  to  be  shown  how  they 
can  get  the  thing  they  desire  with  what  money  they  have,  or  just 
how  the  product  will  be  useful  or  beneficial  to  them. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  no  man  likes  to  feel  that  he  is 
being  "sold"  something.  He  likes  to  feel,  "Here  is  a  man  who 
has  a  thing  which  I  need,  and  my  good  judgment  has  allowed 
me  to  see  a  way  to  get  it,"  or  "It  is  a  good  thing  that  I  allowed 
this  man  to  come  in  and  show  me  this  proposition.  It  is  some- 
thing that  I  have  needed  for  a  long  time  and  did  not  fully  realize 
it  until  I  had  the  opportunity  to  get  it.  No,  he  did  not  sell  me ; 
/  wanted  the  article." 

Excuses  are  either  imaginative  or  concocted  objections.  They 
are  offered  by  men  who  do  not  want  to  know  what  the  proposition 
is.  They  want  to  get  out  of  it  some  way,  and,  lacking  a  good 
reason  for  doing  so,  they  "cook  up  an  excuse/'  pretend  they  have 
no  use  for  the  article  or  no  money  with  which  to  pay  for  it.  A 
list  of  the  commonest  excuses  has  been  given.  Let  us  consider 
how  the  salesman  can  best  get  around  genuine  objections  and 
turn  them  into  reasons  or  suggestions  for  buying. 

Meeting  Objective  Resistance 

Price  objections.  In  general  there  are  two  ways  to  handle 
objections  to  price:  (1)  either  for  the  salesman  to  thrash  it  out 
right  then  and  there  and  show  the  prospect  just  why  the  price 
is  a  fair  one  or,  in  reality,  less  than  that  of  competitors  due  to  pro- 
longed life  or  durability;  or  (2)  to  rehearse  the  canvass  and  resell 
the  prospect.  The  salesman  selling  a  well-known  brand  of  auto- 
mobile tire  approached  a  dealer  and  began  his  canvass.     When 
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it  came  to  quoting  price,  the  merchant  threw  up  his  hands  in 
horror  and  announced  that  the  price  was  too  high  and  that  his 
customers  would  never  pay  that  price  for  their  tires,  and  that  he 
wouldn't  do  so  himself.  Then  the  salesman  realized  that  he 
had  not  "sold"  this  merchant  on  his  line  from  the  beginning. 
He  realized  that  he  had  talked  about  abstract  things  and  really 
had  not  justified  the  prices  which  his  company  was  asking  for 
the  goods.  He  then  went  into  the  manufacture  of  the  tire,  show- 
ing the  merchant  how  it  was  constructed,  how  the  various  layers 
of  fabric  material  were  interwoven  with  rubber,  and  how  the 
tire  took  up  the  twist  and  strain  to  which  it  was  subjected  on 
the  road.  He  pointed  out  why  his  tire  would  outwear  two  of 
the  ordinary  ones,  and  that  on  the  dollar  and  cents  basis  he  would 
really  be  saving  money  by  buying  them.  He  showed  the  mer- 
chant how  to  figure  out  just  what  it  cost  to  run  a  tire  per  mile — 
he  let  the  merchant  do  the  figuring — and  he  so  firmly  fixed  it  in 
this  man's  mind  that  the  next  customer  who  came  into  the  store 
was  very  much  puzzled  to  find  the  merchant  so  anxious  to  show 
him  how  much  it  cost  per  mile  to  run  certain  tires  and  to  compare 
them  with  the  figures  of  another  make.  That  customer  carried 
one  of  the  salesman's  spare  tires  with  him  when  he  left  and  the 
merchant  placed  a  nice  order. 

In  meeting  the  price  objection,  Ray  Giles  says  that  a  salesman 
must  always  be  ready  and  anxious  to  justify  the  price  for  his 
product  by  cold  facts. 

He  tells  the  following  story,  "A  belting  manufacturer  had  sent 
some  of  its  best  salesmen  to  close  a  contract  with  a  certain  hard- 
shell buyer  but  without  results.  The  belting  was  priced  too  high, 
the  buyer  said.  The  slight  superiority  of  the  belting  did  not 
warrant  its  distinctly  higher  price.  Then  an  engineer  of  the 
belting  company  decided  to  try  his  hand.  Getting  the  ear  of  the 
buyer,  he  began  to  talk  the  cost  of  temporary  shut-downs  and 
showed  how  inferior  belting  frequently  put  whole  batteries  of 
machines  temporarily  out  of  commission,  backing  his  talk  with 
plenty  of  experiences  to  illustrate  what  he  was  saying.  He  made 
the  sale.  And  instead  of  making  it  on  that  easily  used  word 
'quality,'  he  made  it  on  the  Thing  Beyond — uninterrupted  opera- 
tion, a  subject  close  to  the  heart  of  the  manufacturer  in  these 
days  of  high  operating  costs." 

Several  other  methods  of  meeting  price  objections  may  be  in- 
structive. If  the  merchant  thinks  that  his  trade  does  not  want 
products  which  are  priced  as  high  as  those  carried  by  the  sales- 
man, it  is  up  to  the  salesman  to  sell  some  of  the  products  for  the 
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merchant  and  show  him  that  they  do  want  them.  Sometimes 
this  method  is  not  practicable,  but  where  feasible,  it  is  very  effec- 
tive. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  handle  the  price  objection  is 
to  figure  the  cost  of  the  product  over  the  period  of  possible  use- 
fulness in  terms  of  cost  per  day.  Then  compare  this  with  the 
saving  in  time,  money,  and  labor  which  would  be  spent  without 
this  improvement,  and  the  cost  will  often  look  infinitesimally 
small  and  insignificant. 

The  comparison  method.  Comparison  is  also  useful  in  this 
connection.  The  salesman  can  compare  the  product  with  some 
other  article — a  pencil,  for  example.  He  can  point  out  where 
the  merchant  pays  from  $1  to  $5  for  a  pencil  when  he  could  have 
purchased  a  wooden  one  for  5  cents.  That  tends  to  establish  the 
quality  of  the  product  and  minimize  the  price. 

Some  salesmen  say  that  in  overcoming  the  price  objection  it 
is  also  a  good  plan,  at  times,  to  state  the  price  of  the  product 
boldly  and  put  it  up  on  a  pedestal  as  something  superior — some- 
thing which  people  will  consider  as  the  basis  of  comparison  with 
other  kindred  things. 

Occasionally  the  salesman  finds  a  prospect  who  wants  things 
figured  out  on  a  true  cost  basis.  The  truck  salesman  can  often 
overcome  that  price  objection  by  getting  the  man  to  produce  the 
cost  of  food  for  his  horses,  the  cost  of  shoeing,  and  the  return  that 
he  derives  from  them  in  dollars  and  cents.  Against  this  he  places 
the  cost  of  operating  the  truck  and  the  increased  business  he  can 
get  through  its  use,  and  in  this  way  actually  proves  to  the  man 
where  he  is  losing  money  every  day  he  continues  to  use  his  horses 
— only  he  does  not  put  it  just  that  way — he  shows  the  man  how 
much  he  will  save  by  buying  the  truck  (not  how  much  he  will 
lose  if  he  doesn't) . 

One  washing  machine  manufacturer  tells  his  salesmen  to  figure 
the  savings  to  the  objector  to  price  in  this  way,  "Tell  him  that 
money  is  worth  only  6  per  cent  anyway  in  most  lines  of  business 
or  investments,  and,  therefore,  that  a  man  is  justified  in  spending 
$870  for  any  article  on  which  he  can  save  $1  a  week.  At  6  per 
cent  interest  $870  for  a  year  nets  only  $52.50 — let  him  figure  it 
out  for  himself  and  he  will  buy." 

Some  salesmen  start  their  canvasses  by  talking  quality,  never 
mentioning  price  at  all.  They  go  about  selling  the  man  on  the 
article,  and  after  they  have  been  sold,  the  price  will  take  care 
of  itself.  Some  of  them  say  that  if  the  prospect  balks  on  the 
price  of  the  proposition,  he  has  not  been  properly  sold  on  it. 
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There  is  undoubtedly  quite  a  bit  of  truth  in  this  statement,  but 
it  should  not  be  relied  upon  too  strongly,  for  any  man  has  a  right 
to  know  what  it  is  which  justifies  a  price.  To  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  no  price  objection  is  at  times  assuming  too  great  a 
risk.  Prospects  have  been  known  to  refuse  articles  for  which 
they  did  not  know  the  price  because  they  assumed  from  the 
salesman's  canvass  that  it  was  beyond  their  means  and  they  did 
not  even  venture  to  inquire  about  the  price. 

Turnover  as  a  counterattack.  When  the  merchant  complains 
that  the  product  will  require  too  much  of  an  outlay  .of  capital 
and  that  he  would  have  too  much  money  tied  up  in  it,  the  suc- 
cessful salesman  combats  that  with  turnover.  Every  merchant 
is  perfectly  willing  to  tie  up  his  capital  if  the  turnover  is  high. 
That  is  what  he  figures  his  profits  on ;  and  the  greater  the  turn- 
over the  smaller  the  capital  necessary  and  the  less  the  risk. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  men  object  to  prices  quoted  by 
the  salesmen  in  order  to  find  out  if  there  is  an  "inside  price." 
Many  firms  have  policies  regarding  prices  which  allow  their  sales- 
men to  quote  one  price  to  one  merchant  and  another  to  another. 
These  merchants  have  at  times  found  this  out,  and  so  make  it  one 
of  their  stock  practices  always  to  determine  what  a  salesman's 
lowest  price  is.  Where  this  is  the  case  and  the  salesman  can  be 
reasonably  certain  the  objection  to  price  is  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a 
lower  one,  an  effective  rebuttal  might  be  somewhat  along  these 
lines:  "Mr.  Jones,  which  type  of  concern  would  you  prefer  to  do 
business  with :  one  that  has  an  'inside  price'  to  the  keenest  buyers, 
so  you  never  know  whether  you  are  getting  the  same  thing  for  the 
same  price  as  your  competitor ;  or  with  the  house  whose  primary 
interest  is  in  its  customers,  which  has  but  one  price  to  all,  thereby 
insuring  your  getting  these  goods  at  exactly  the  same  price  as 
any  of  your  competitors  and  on  the  same  terms  and  discounts? 
Which  concern  allows  you  to  conduct  your  business  on  a  better 
competitive  basis?" 

Cost  in  the  long  run.  Occasionally  the  statement  that  com- 
petition keeps  prices  right  may  help  to  allay  a  price  objection, 
but  "cost  in  the  long  run"  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  combating  this  common  objection.  The  salesman 
of  a  specialized  factory  machine  put  this  question  to  the  buyer 
when  he  objected  to  price,  "What  will  your  Board  of  Directors 
say  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year?  Will  they  want  to 
know  how  much  you  spent  for  a  certain  machine,  or  will  they  ask 
you  to  show  them  the  net  profits?" 
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You  get  what  you  pay  for.  One  more  method  of  overcoming 
the  price  objection  is  by  stating  that  people  get  just  about  what 
they  pay  for  in  these  days  of  keen  competition,  and  that  if  the 
prospect  pays  $100  for  an  article,  he  will  get  that  value  out  of  it; 
but  if  he  pays  only  $75  for  it,  he  will  get  only  $75  value  from  it. 
In  the  long  run  the  higher-priced  articles  offer  greater  possibili- 
ties of  containing  more  value  for  their  money  than  the  lower- 
priced  ones,  for  the  margin  of  profit  on  the  lower-priced  ones  is 
invariably  closer. 

Price  standardization.  The  general  practice  of  price  cutting 
and  the  adjustment  of  prices  to  the  different  buyers  is  gradually 
being  done  away  with  in  this  country.  The  tendency  is  decidedly 
toward  price  standardization ;  for  businessmen  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  price  cutting  is  indicative  not  only  of  poor  merchan- 
dising, but  also  of  weak  salesmanship.  Some  of  the  larger  and 
more  financially  powerful  stores  are  operated  upon  price-cutting 
policies  in  some  of  the  standard  lines  of  merchandise.  They  sell 
these  goods  which  the  public  knows  to  be  of  a  certain  value  at 
reduced  figures  to  attract  the  public  to  the  stores  where  they  will 
buy  other  things  too. 

Loss  leaders.  Formerly  these  stores  sold  goods  actually  below 
cost  and  charged  the  loss  to  advertising,  calling  them  "loss 
leaders."  Recent  legislation,  however,1  by  forbidding  discrim- 
inatory selling  practices,  has  practically  outlawed  "loss  leaders" 
and  "cutthroat  competition."  This  has  tended  to  level  out  the 
prices  of  staple  commodities  within  trading  areas.  It  might  be 
well  to  add  that  this  condition  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  efforts  of  honest  merchants,  honest  advertisers,  and  honest 
salesmen  to  allow  the  merchant  to  enter  competition  and  to  play 
a  fair  and  square  game. 

Ferris  and  Collins  say,  "It  may  be  stated  as  a  controlling  prin- 
ciple that,  where  people  are  made  to  see  superior  quality  or 
service,  they  will,  as  a  rule,  be  willing  to  pay  the  price.  There 
is  in  nearly  every  person  a  certain  weakness  or  predilection  in 
favor  of  superiority  or  excellence.  The  most  successful  mer- 
chants are  those  who  stake  their  business  success  upon  customers' 
preference  for  'class'  or  'distinction'  in  the  goods  they  buy, 
whether  it  be  soap,  clothing,  flour,  furniture,  or  what  not.  It  is 
a  safe  business  policy  to  appeal  to  the  'quality'  side  of  all  classes 


1  For  example,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
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of  people.  Experienced  buyers  are  just  as  susceptible  to  this 
appeal  as  inexperienced  prospects,  provided  the  appeal  be  prop- 
erly made.  Hence,  the  following  rule  for  the  salesman:  Do  not 
sell  price,  but  sell  quality.  One  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
modern  salesmanship  is  this  change  from  price  competition  to 
quality  competition." 

Low-priced  goods  should  never  be  referred  to  by  the  salesman 
as  cheap.  "Lower-priced  goods"  is  the  preferable  term.  When 
the  customer  claims  he  can  buy  an  article  at  some  other  place  at 
a  lower  price,  it  seems  to  be  permissible  to  refer  to  that  article  as 
cheaper.  The  principle  involved  is  that  the  word  "cheap"  carries 
the  unconscious  implication  of  "less  worthy,"  and  should  never 
be  associated  with  the  goods  of  the  salesman.  In  the  words  of 
one  author,  "Associate  cheaper  with  competition,  but  never  re- 
fer to  your  own  goods  in  that  way." 

"Quality  of  the  article  is  too  good."  Another  bona  fide  ob- 
jection which  is  commonly  offered  is  to  the  quality  of  the  propo- 
sition. This  is  practically  the  same  as  the  objection  to  price;  for 
price  is  always  looked  at  in  terms  of  quality,  or  value.  When 
the  salesman  is  selling  an  article  which  is  not  high  in  quality,  it 
behooves  him  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  quality ;  for  it  will 
inevitably  be  turned  against  him  by  the  prospect.  Value  is  by 
far  the  better  way  to  approach  the  problem  of  selling  an  inferior 
article.  Even  though  competing  articles  are  higher  priced,  they 
may  not  necessarily  contain  more  value  for  the  money  expended 
for  them.  Harry  Botsford,  writing  in  Printers'  Ink,  suggests 
handling  this  objection  as  follows:  "T  like  the  proposition,  but 
I  can't  see  myself  buying  that  quality/  'Mr.  Blank,  what  do 
you  pay  for  a  business  suit?  One  per  cent  of  a  year's  salary? 
How  long  does  it  last?  What  percentage  of  a  year's  salary  is 
this  proposition?  Couldn't  you  buy  a  cheaper  business  suit? 
Doesn't  this  proposition  affect  your  earning  power  more  than 
the  business  suit  doesT    And  he  has  to  admit  that  it  does." 

Some  articles  excel  in  one  particular ;  others,  in  another.  The 
salesmen  in  learning  his  proposition  must  know  these  points  of 
superiority  or  inferiority  and  learn  to  avoid  making  comparisons 
which  would  or  might  react  against  him.  He  should  compare 
those  parts  of  his  product  which  are  superior  to  those  same  parts 
of  competitors,  and  in  that  way  eliminate  unfavorable  compari- 
son. Occasionally  the  salesman  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
admit  to  the  prospect  that  his  goods  are  inferior  in  certain  details, 
but  that  their  good  points  more  than  make  up  for  their  weak  ones, 
and  that  the  quality  is  there  in  terms  of  price.    The  salesman  of 
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a  low-priced  car  admitted  that  the  upholstering  of  the  body  was 
inferior  to  that  of  a  competing  make,  but  came  back  with  the 
statement  that  the  company  thereby  had  more  money  to  put  into 
the  engine  and  the  chassis;  that  those  were  the  parts  of  the  car 
which  demanded  endurance,  dependability,  and  reliability;  that 
the  ordinary  body  would  outlast  the  chassis  anyway;  and  that 
people  would  rather  have  a  car  dependable  under  all  sorts  of 
circumstances  than  one  with  a  pretty  and  well-built  body  in 
which  the  engine  was  gone  long  before  the  body  had  begun  to 
show  wear.  The  following  is  a  good  example  of  concerns  compet- 
ing on  a  strictly  price  basis — with  one  finally  emphasizing  quality 
— and  the  results: 

"One  offered  his  macaroni  at  a  certain  price  per  two  dozen 
cases.  Another  shaved  2%  cents  from  that  price,  and  a  third 
made  the  quotation  a  dime  under  the  first  man.  We  had  a  drop- 
shipment  plan  from  another  manufacturer  and  were  just  about 
ready  to  award  our  contract  when  he  heard  of  another  source  of 
supply  available  to  us  at  a  price  5  cents  lower  than  any  we  had 
been  offered.  Then  we  were  afraid  to  buy  at  all,  because  we 
thought  there  might  be  a  chance  to  get  our  macaroni  at  a  still 
lower  figure.  Eventually,  we  got  to  thinking  that  all  macaroni 
was  alike  because  we  were  approached  mainly  on  the  subject  of 
price.  And  then  we  received  a  visit  from  the  president  of  a  large 
western  concern  that  makes  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  macaroni 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  He  declared  that  price  was  the  least  interest- 
ing part  of  his  product  and  that  he  would  mention  price  and  terms 
last.  He  told  me  about  the  success  of  his  company,  how  it  took 
great  care  in  guarding  the  high-quality  standard,  and  how  they 
could  easily  reduce  the  cost  from  15  to  25  cents  a  case  and  still  be 
making  a  superior  product.  ...  He  admitted  that  his  prices 
would  be  higher  than  any  other,  but  declared  that  he  offered  more 
value  for  the  price.  He  then  got  out  his  pencil  and  showed  me 
where  he  was  getting  from  jobbers  a  price  for  his  macaroni  25 
cents  higher  than  the  quotation  given  me  by  the  highest  man  in 
the  list  of  those  I  already  had  seen.  .  .  .  Inside  of  an  hour  he 
had  our  contract  for  one  year's  requirements.  After  he  left,  I 
got  to  thinking  that  he  had  touched  upon  one  of  the  root  reasons 
why  the  grocery  business  is  not  what  it  should  be — nine-tenths 
of  the  jobbers  are  not  making  a  fair  profit.  This  condition  is 
caused  by  weak  salesmanship.  As  a  class  we  do  not  talk  quality 
and  study  quality/ ' 

"You  cannot  expect  to  get  a  Waltham  watch  for  the  price  of 
an  Ingersoll,"  said  one  salesman  who  had  been  told  that  his  prod- 
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uct  was  inferior  in  quality,  "and  yet  there  are  more  Ingersolls 
sold  today  than  there  are  Walthams."  That  showed  the  mer- 
chant that  he  was  expecting  too  high  a  value  for  what  he  was 
paying.  It  proved  to  him  that  people  get  just  about  the  value 
that  they  pay  for  in  the  long  run. 

"I  never  heard  of  your  company  before."  This  is  a  common 
objection  to  specialties;  in  fact,  it  is  often  met  in  many  lines  of 
staples  which  are  being  sold  by  the  smaller,  less  advertised,  con- 
cerns. This  objection  often  staggers  the  inexperienced  salesman, 
and  he  begins  to  stumble  through  the  history  of  his  company,  its 
annual  sales,  and  the  many  customers  that  have  patronized  his 
house.  This  information  seldom  impresses  the  prospect  and  does 
not  seem  to  give  the  salesman  headway.  Some  able  salesmen 
carry. pictures  of  the  plant,  interior  views  of  the  goods  in  process, 
and  back  this  information  up  with  a  statement  of  the  policies,  and 
then  show  the  prospect  some  signed  orders  from  other  customers 
whom  they  have  in  other  cities.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  salesman  makes  a  big  mistake  to  show  such  an 
order  from  one  of  the  prospect's  competitors,  for  the  usual  "come- 
back" will  be,  "Well,  if  that  fellow  buys  from  you,  then  I  won't" 
and  the  argument  is  settled,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  The 
salesman  should  be  careful  to  have  a  set  of  orders  from  the  most 
influential  of  his  customers  handy,  and  especially  those  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  will  make  the  greatest  impression  upon 
this  particular  customer.  Occasionally  advertising  which  the 
company  has  carried  in  some  national  medium,  such  as  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  will  help  to  impress  upon  the  prospect  the  im- 
portance and  position  of  the  company  in  its  respective  field. 

"Your  company  does  no  advertising."  This  is  another  objec- 
tion that  is  sometimes  met  by  salesmen  traveling  for  the  smaller 
concerns,  and  it  seems  to  stop  the  salesman  short  and  take  the 
wind  out  of  his  sails. 

Some  salesmen  answer  this  objection  by  telling  the  prospect 
that  the  company  does  not  advertise  because  it  costs  a  lot  of 
money,  and  that  rather  than  put  their  money  into  advertising, 
they  put  it  into  the  goods  or  deduct  that  much  from  the  cost  of 
the  product  to  the  merchant.  The  salesman  who  uses  that  reply, 
however,  must  watch  out  for  his  reputation ;  for  it  is  economically 
unsound  and  only  the  merchants  who  are  uninformed  will  believe 
it.  Most  businessmen  of  today  know  that  judicious  advertising 
decreases  the  cost  of  the  product  per  unit,  because  of  increased 
sales  which  enable  the  manufacturer  to  make  more  units  without 
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increasing  production  cost  proportionately.  The  best  answer 
to  this  objection  is  to  show  the  merchant  a  proposed  advertising 
campaign  which  the  company  is  to  put  on — and  also  to  show  him 
the  signed  contract  with  the  local  media  (newspapers,  and  the 
like)  that  are  going  to  carry  the  advertising — if  the  company  is 
planning  to  advertise.  Too  many  merchants  have  been  fooled 
by  "proposed  advertising"  to  take  much  stock  in  the  "copy"  or 
"proofs"  of  it.  In  these  days  they  are  calling  for  the  contract 
itself.  If  the  salesman's  company  has  no  advertising  plan  on 
foot,  the  best  thing  for  the  salesman  to  do  is  to  acknowledge  it 
gracefully  and  sell  the  prospect  on  the  quality  of  the  product  or 
on  the  demand  which  he  himself  can  create  for  it.  The  salesman 
can  at  times  set  up  a  window  display  and  work  behind  the  counter 
for  a  few  hours  to  show  the  prospect  how  easy  it  is  to  sell  the 
product  to  his  customers,  and  in  many  cases  make  substitutions 
for  the  goods  called  for. 

"Your  company  will  not  give  long-time  credit."  This  is 
another  type  of  objective  resistance  which  every  salesman  meets, 
especially  where  there  is  keen  competition  and  competitors  are 
striving  for  business.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  objection  for  the 
salesman  to  overcome  as  an  objection  in  itself.  He  generally 
resorts  to  a  "consideration"  form  of  rebuttal,  by  showing  the 
merchant  that  he  will  not  need  long  credit;  for  the  turnover  on 
the  goods  will  be  high  enough  for  him  to  handle  them  easily  and 
get  his  profit  from  them  before  the  short  credit  period  is  up.  If 
the  salesman  can  show  examples  of  this  being  done,  he  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  merchant  with  his  proposition  and  the  objec- 
tion will  melt  away.  One  salesman  settles  the  affair  by  telling 
the  merchant  he  can  have  just  as  long-time  credit  on  the  goods 
as  he  desires;  and  then  shows  him  how,  through  his  bank  and  a 
trade  acceptance,  he  can  get  the  goods,  and,  instead  of  paying  the 
salesman's  company  for  them,  pay  his  own  bank. 

"Takes  too  long  to  get  the  goods."  This  is  especially  com- 
mon in  some  staple  lines  and  in  stores  where  low  stocks  of  goods 
are  carried  to  keep  down  inventories.  Here  the  merchant  has 
adopted  a  "hand-to-mouth"  form  of  buying,  as  many  good  busi- 
nessmen do,  when  prices  begin  to  fall.  In  handling  an  objection 
of  this  kind  it  is  often  effective  to  tell  the  merchant  that  he  can 
give  his  order  for  ten  cases,  say,  and  bill  them  separately  to  be 
shipped  from  time  to  time  as  he  needs  them.  This  will  insure 
him  a  constant  supply  coming  in  at  just  the  times  when  he  needs 
them,  and  if  at  any  time  he  sees  he  will  need  goods  earlier  than  he 
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supposed,  he  can  telegraph  the  company  at  its  expense  and  the 
goods  will  be  sent  rush.  This  requires  a  knowledge  of  local  trans- 
port at  ion  facilities. 

"Don't  like  your  company."  This  is  a  direct  objection  to  the 
company  which  the  salesman  represents  and  is  usually  a  hard 
blow  for  him.  His  only  salvation  is  to  get  the  prospect  to  talk, 
to  unburden  himself  of  his  resentment  and  give  the  salesman  an 
opportunity  to  explain.  It  may  be  that  the  prospect  has  been  a 
customer  of  the  house  at  some  time  and  has  had  misunderstand- 
ings which  have  soured  him  and  made  him  antagonistic.  It  is 
possible  that  the  salesman  of  a  competing  concern  has  told  him 
untruths  about  the  house  which  he  has  believed  and  which  created 
hard  feelings  in  his  mind.  Perhaps  the  credit  relations  were  un- 
pleasant, or  some  of  the  goods  came  too  late  or  were  billed  at  the 
wrong  figure.  A  great  many  factors  might  cause  this  feeling 
of  animosity  toward  the  concern  which  the  salesman  represents, 
and,  being  heart  and  soul  a  true  representative  of  the  company, 
the  salesman  feels  hurt  by  some  of  the  criticisms  he  sometimes 
hears.  The  obvious  method  to  circumvent  this  type  of  objec- 
tion— if  it  is  bona  fide — is  to  get  the  man  to  unload  his  troubles; 
then  the  salesman  acknowledges  that  a  mistake  has  been  made, 
that  he  would  like  to  adjust  the  matter,  and  says  that  no  company 
will  intentionally  hurt  or  abuse  a  customer  if  it  is  in  its  power  to 
avoid  it.  When  the  customer  has  actually  been  wronged  in  some 
way,  it  is  a  very  easy  thing,  and  also  rather  tempting  for  the 
salesman,  to  take  sides  with  him  against  his  concern  or  to  criticize 
the  "boss"  for  this  or  that.  Loyalty  is  a  quality  which  every  man 
respects  in  others.  No  man  has  any  confidence  in  another  who 
is  disloyal  to  those  to  whom  he  should  be  loyal.  The  salesman 
who  feels  and  acts  as  though  he  is  working  for  the  best  concern 
in  the  world  and  that  his  "boss"  is  the  best  fellow  on  earth  to 
work  for  is  the  one  who  inspires  the  confidence  of  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Such  a  man  not  only  sells  the  mer- 
chandise, but  the  company,  too;  he  makes  others  want  to  estab- 
lish relations  with  that  house  and  that  "boss."  Mr.  Perry 
Stamps,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Golden  States  Milk  Company 
and  president  of  the  Purchasing  Agents'  Association  of  Northern 
California,  cites  a  good  example  of  the  salesman  who  was  disloyal 
to  his  concern  and  the  result  it  had  on  him.  He  had  just  pur- 
chased several  scales  from  this  salesman  and  one  of  them  got  out 
of  order,  so  he  sent  for  the  salesman,  who,  upon  his  arrival,  began 
to  apologize  for  the  trouble  Mr.  Stamps  had  been  having  with 
the  scales  and  said,  "  'We  would  not  have  any  trouble  with  the 
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scales  if  the  men  at  the  factory  had  known  their  business.  Their 
design  on  this  particular  type  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  they 
might  have  known  that  the  mechanism  would  give  trouble.'  In 
fact,  he  attempted  to  console  me  with  the  statement  that  Smith 
and  Jones  were  having  the  same  difficulty  with  the  new  scales 
which  they  had  installed. 

"There  was  nothing  radically  wrong  with  those  scales,  and 
that  salesman  did  not  believe  what  he  was  telling  me,  I  am  sure. 
He  was  so  afraid  of  antagonizing  me  that  he  took  pains  to  agree 
with  me  at  every  turn,  and  even  went  one  step  further  by  adopt- 
ing a  conciliatory  attitude  of  self-condemnation.  That  was  an 
error,  and  a  bad  one ;  for  it  made  him  appear  disloyal  to  his  firm. 
The  reaction  on  me  was  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  company  and 
in  its  product.  I  stopped  buying  its  scales,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. I  do  not  suppose  that  the  man  was  really  disloyal,  but 
whether  he  was  or  not  did  not  make  any  difference  to  the  firm  in 
this  particular  case,  for  they  lost  the  business  anyhow.  That  sort 
of  thing  does  not  happen  often,  but  I  mention  it  because  it  is  a 
serious  break." 

"Don't  care  to  do  business  with  you."  Such  a  statement  will 
generally  stagger  any  salesman  and  leave  him  with  nothing  to 
say.  But  the  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  find  out  what  is 
wrong  and  then  straighten  it  out  is  the  man  who  usually  succeeds 
in  getting  the  order.  Most  men  have  a  fair  amount  of  sports- 
manship, and  when  the  salesman  comes  right  out  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Mr.  Prospect,  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that,  and  I 
want  to  know  just  what  it  is  that  you  have  against  me  to  hinder 
our  business  relations.  Won't  you  tell  me  so  that  I  can  correct 
it?"  the  prospect  will  be  only  too  glad  to  tell  him  the  reason  for 
his  attitude.  It  may  have  been  something  he  had  said  over  the 
telephone,  some  misleading  remark  which  he  did  not  realize  he 
had  made,  or  some  little  mannerism  of  which  the  salesman  was 
unaware.  After  having  been  told  what  the  trouble  is,  the  sales- 
man can  well  afford  to  thank  the  man  for  being  so  sincere  with 
him  and  say  that  he  is  mighty  glad  to  know  that;  for  it  may 
mean  sales  to  other  men  in  the  future.  That  makes  the  man  feel 
good  at  having  helped  to  correct  some  fault  of  the  salesman,  and 
he  feels  more  of  a  human  interest  in  the  salesman  from  that  time 
on.  He  feels  that  this  is  a  man  who  appreciates  advice,  and 
thinks  that  if  this  man  will  take  it,  others  will  respect  it  too.  The 
handling  of  this  objection  must  be  carefully  engineered,  and  the 
salesman  must  never  show  anger  or  resentment,  as  that  will 
destroy  confidence  and  friendship.    Exceptions  to  this  rule  of 
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good  humor  often  occur,  however.     Richard  Surrey  cites  one: 

"A  certain  concern  had  been  trying  for  years  to  win  back  a 
trusty  customer  whose  business  they  had  lost  through  some  error 
or  misunderstanding.  They  had  never  been  able  to  find  out  just 
what  was  wrong,  because  their  representatives  were  invariably 
greeted  with  a  brutal  display  of  temper.  The  former  customer, 
whose  name  was  Mitchell,  simply  glared  and  blared  them  out 
of  his  office. 

"Finally  a  newcomer  on  the  staff  decided  to  tackle  him.  He 
was  given  the  entire  history  of  the  case.  Some  of  the  older  sales- 
men told  him  what  to  expect,  and  the  sales  manager  sent  him 
forth  with  a  parting  admonition  to  'try  and  get  on  the  good  side' 
of  the  irascible  Mitchell. 

"The  new  salesman  sallied  out  with  precisely  the  opposite  in- 
tention. His  idea  was  to  'get  on  the  bad  side'  of  the  ogre,  and 
he  commenced  his  aggressive  tactics  the  moment  he  entered 
Mitchell's  presence. 

"He  stood  with  feet  firmly  planted  and  in  a  decisive  tone  of 
voice  announced  who  he  was  and  the  firm  he  represented.  'The 
house  tells  me/  he  said,  'that  it's  next  to  impossible  to  talk  to  you. 
They  complain  of  not  being  able  to  straighten  out  anything  they 
may  have  done  to  annoy  you,  because  you  won't  tell  them  what 
got  you  sore  in  the  first  place.  Now  I'm  a  new  man  on  the  staff, 
and  I'm  here  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  is  if  it's  humanly  pos- 
sible to  do  so.' 

"Mitchell  sat  back  and  glared.  T  prefer  not  to  discuss  the 
matter,'  he  barked. 

"  'But  how  are  we  going  to  straighten  it  out  if  you  won't  dis- 
cuss it?' 

"  'I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care,'  Mitchell  cried,  bridling  up. 
T  don't  care  if  it's  never  straightened  out.' 

"  'Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  or  reasonable  attitude  to  take?' 

"The  ogre  rose  abruptly  and  began  pounding  the  desk,  'Listen 
here,  young  man.  I  don't  want  to  get  mad  about  this  thing,  but 
if  you  keep  pressing  me,  I  shall  get  mad.  I  don't  want  to  discuss 
it,' 

"  'Mr.  Mitchell,'  said  the  salesman,  stepping  closer  and  look- 
ing his  antagonist  straight  in  the  eye,  T  want  to  see  you  get  mad. 
If  you'll  only  get  mad  and  spill  the  real  cause  of  this  trouble,  I'll 
be  tickled  to  death.  Go  ahead.  Get  as  mad  as  you  like.  I'm 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself.' 

"It  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  obvious  paradox  that  you  can 
never  be  absolutely  sure  that  a  man  won't  hit  you  except  when 
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you  invite  him.  Ask  a  man  to  frown  and  he  laughs  at  you. 
That's  what  Mitchell  did.     He  grinned  sheepishly  and  gave  in." 

Ignoring  objections.  Occasionally  salesmen  are  met  who  en- 
tirely ignore  objections  that  are  raised  by  their  prospects;  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  these  salesmen  do  not  last  long.  An  objection 
cannot  be  ignored,  for  the  prospect  thinks  it  a  valid  one  even 
though  the  salesman  may  think  it  trivial.  It  is  practically  an 
insult  for  the  salesman  to  pass  over  something  which  the  pros- 
pect wants  to  find  out  about;  it  must  be  faced,  and  every  objec- 
tion answered;  for  an  unanswered  objection  assumes  mountain- 
ous proportions  in  the  mind  of  the  prospect,  and  the  longer  it  is 
put  off  unanswered,  the  larger  it  grows.  The  salesman  may  put 
it  off  until  he  has  arrived  at  the  place  in  his  canvass  where  it 
logically  belongs;  but  he  should  state  that  "I  will  take  up  that 
point  in  a  minute  after  I  have  made  this  one  clear."  When  the 
price  is  requested  early  in  the  interview  and  the  salesman  feels 
that  the  prospect  has  not  been  thoroughly  enough  sold  on  the 
article  to  stand  the  shock,  he  tactfully  says,  "First  of  all  let's  see 
if  you  will  have  any  use  for  the  article,  and  then  we  can  talk 
price,"  or,  "If  we  can  justify  your  using  this  car,  we  can  find  a  way 
for  you  to  get  it,  I  am  sure,  but  let's  first  see  if  it  is  what  you 
want." 

Acknowledge  your  ignorance.  With  the  above  exceptions, 
the  objections  which  the  prospect  brings  up  should  be  answered 
at  once  and  without  any  hedging  or  "beating  around  the  bush." 
It  is  generally  agreed  among  salesmen  that  if  a  question  is  asked 
which  the  salesman  cannot  answer,  or  to  which  he  does  not  know 
the  answer,  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  acknowledge  it  at  once 
and  frankly  admit  his  ignorance  rather  than  to  hedge,  or  hum  and 
haw.  The  man  who  acknowledges  his  ignorance  but  shows  de- 
termination to  get  the  information,  retains  the  confidence  of  his 
prospect  much  longer  and  more  steadfastly  than  the  one  who 
tries  to  bluff  it  out;  invariably  he  gets  found  out,  and  then  the 
prospect  no  longer  has  any  "use  for  him" ;  for  he  feels  that  he  has 
attempted  to  deceive,  and  that  implies  dishonesty.  One  of  the 
country's  greatest  salesmen  says,  "Men,  when  you  are  selling,  lay 
your  cards  on  the  table;  be  aboveboard;  don't  try  to  bluff,  for 
you  will  soon  find  yourself  successfully  bluffed." 

Direct  answers.  The  salesman  may  adopt  several  methods 
of  answering  objections;  but  he  must  be  guided  in  his  choice  by 
weighing  the  various  factors  which  influence  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  to  deny 
an  objection  flatly  immediately  brings  about  a  combative  element 
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in  the  interview  which  is  detrimental  to  the  salesman's  interests, 
and  hence  should  rarely  be  used.  Of  course,  when  the  objection 
raised  is  untruthful  or  absolutely  erroneous,  the  salesman  can 
deny  it  tactfully  thus,  "Perhaps  you  misunderstood  me,  Mr. 
Doubter,  I  said  that  the  upholstery  of  this  car  is  genuine  leather, 
and  if  you  examine  this  inside  the  doors,  under  the  edges  of  the 
scats  and  places  where  it  does  not  show,  you  will  see  for  yourself 
that  there  isn't  a  square  inch  of  imitation  leather  in  the  whole 
car."  When  the  point  can  be  proved  at  once,  and  proved  con- 
clusively to  the  satisfaction  of  the  prospect,  then  a  flat  denial  is 
justified,  provided  it  is  done  in  a  tactful,  diplomatic  manner. 
The  example  used  under  the  objection,  "Too  busy  to  go  into  your 
proposition  now,"  shows  how  the  salesman  for  electrical  goods 
practically  denied  that  the  man  was  busy. 

The  "turn-back"  method.  Many  salesmen  acknowledge  an 
objection,  and  then  immediately  turn  around  and  lead  back  to 
the  answer  in  a  sort  of  a  "Yes — but"  form  of  retaliation.  A  good 
example  of  this  method  of  meeting  an  objection  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  foremost  sales  manuals  of  the  day:  "If  the  dealer 
offers  the  objection  that  you  have  too  great  a  variety  in  your  line 
and  that  he  cannot  afford  to  carry  such  an  extensive  line  as  that, 
say  to  him,  'Yes,  of  course  we  make  a  greater  variety  than  any 
other  manufacturer.  But  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  shopping 
lines  which  is  produced,  and  if  a  merchant  hasn't  a  good  variety, 
people  will  shop  around  until  they  have  seen  all  varieties  in  all 
brands.  Now  if  you  have  all  of  these  varieties,  they  will  soon 
learn  that  it  does  little  good  for  them  to  go  further  than  your 
store;  for  they  find  all  varieties  right  here.  Hence  they  will  stop 
shopping  and  buy  from  you  without  seeing  what  the  other  mer- 
chants carry  first.  We  make  our  line  complete,  not  only  for  our 
own  good  but  for  the  merchant's  also.  The  merchant's  success 
is  ours  as  well,  and  we  are  dependent  upon  him  for  ours.'  " 

Unless  this  method  of  answering  objections  is  used  tactfully  it 
will  sound  like  the  start  of  an  argument  when  the  salesman  says: 
"Yes — but."  For  that  reason,  the  actual  word  but  can  often  be 
omitted  or  placed  so  far  from  the  yes  that  the  prospect  does  not 
recognize  the  retaliation  as  such.  When  a  prospect  sees  argu- 
ment ahead,  he  invariably  appears  to  be  happy;  for  he  knows  that 
argument  seldom  gets  anywhere.  The  salesman  may  win  the 
argument,  but  that  doesn't  get  the  prospect's  name  on  the  dotted 
line,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  every  sale.  It  is  not  a  moral  or 
mental  victory  which  the  salesman  wants ;  therefore,  he  must  use 
suggestion. 
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Making  an  objection  a  reason  for  buying.  Another  method 
of  meeting  objections  is  to  turn  them  into  reasons  for  buying. 
When  the  prospect  offers  the  objection  that  "he  is  too  busy  to  go 
into  the  proposition  now,"  the  salesman  says,  "That  is  the  very 
reason  I  came  to  see  you.  Only  busy  men  are  progressive  and 
see  the  value  of  my  proposition.  I  don't  want  to  see  men  who 
are  never  busy,  because  they  are  not  big  enough  men  to  handle  a 
thing  like  this."  The  objection  that  "I  can't  afford  it"  is  met 
by  "This  proposition  is  one  which  you  cannot  afford  to  do  with- 
out," and  then  the  salesman  goes  on  to  show  how  he  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  it.  The  example  used  under  the  discussion 
of  the  excuse,  "Will  have  to  think  it  over,"  shows  how  one  sales- 
man proved  that  it  was  to  the  detriment  of  the  dealer  to  pro- 
crastinate any  longer  over  his  decision.  The  objection  that  "My 
business  is  different"  lends  itself  very  nicely  to  this  form  of  re- 
taliation, as  is  shown  by  the  examples  used  under  that  subject. 

The  above  method  of  meeting  objections  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  excuses  wherein  the  prospect  begins  by  offering  frivo- 
lous or  lame  "reasons"  why  he  should  not  give  the  salesman  the 
opportunity  to  show  his  line  or  explain  his  proposition.  Occa- 
sionally, the  salesman  can  use  this  method  to  combat  a  real  bona 
fide  objection  which  is  supported  by  genuine  reasons  on  the  part 
of  the  prospect.  The  greatest  caution,  however,  must  be  exer- 
cised on  the  part  of  the  salesman  to  keep  from  slighting  the  ob- 
jection and  making  the  prospect  think  that  it  is  of  no  real  concern. 

Another  method  of  meeting  objections  is  to  put  the  objection 
raised  into  an  analogy,  compare  it  with  something  else  with 
which  the  prospect  is  more  familiar.  A  good  example  of  this 
method  is  given  under  the  objection,  "The  quality  of  the  article 
is  too  good."  There,  the  salesman  compares  the  proposition  to 
a  suit  of  clothes  and  shows  the  prospect  how  his  offering  has  a 
greater  effect  upon  his  earning  power  than  his  clothes  have,  and 
yet  he  bought  quality  clothes. 

Using  the  question.  The  question  method  often  serves  to 
break  down  resistance,  because  of  its  value  as  an  unusual  retalia- 
tion. Just  as  questions  make  good  entering  wedges  for  opening 
an  interview,  they  also  make  good  buffers  with  which  to  turn  a 
too  unruly  prospect.  When  the  objection,  "I'm  not  interested," 
comes  floating  back  to  the  salesman,  attention  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  secured  if  the  salesman  replies  with  "Wouldn't  you  be  inter- 
ested if  I  could  show  you  how  to  make  $1,000  next  week?"  The 
objection,  "No  demand  for  your  goods,"  would  certainly  fall  flat 
if  the  salesman  offered,  "Is  every  article  you  have  on  your  shelves 
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in  demand  now?"  In  this  way  leading  questions  can  easily  be 
thought  up  to  counteract  practically  any  objection  that  the  pros- 
pect can  offer.  It  might  be  helpful  for  the  student  to  go  back 
and  review  the  section,  "Opening  with  a  question,"  in  Chapter  XI. 
The  principal  use  of  the  question  as  a  form  of  meeting  objections 
is  to  get  the  prospect's  mind  off  the  objection  and  onto  a  real 
analysis  of  his  own  statement,  and  very  often  this  brings  a  sheep- 
ish grin  as  he  realizes  what  an  idiotic  statement  he  has  made. 
The  salesman  must  be  cautioned  not  to  notice  this  self-detection, 
as  it  may  embarrass  the  man  and  sometimes  make  him  angry; 
for  he  will  feel  that  the  salesman  has  "shown  him  up,"  and  no  man 
likes  that.  The  salesman  must  be  diplomatic  and  act  as  he  would 
like  a  salesman  to  act  if  he  were  in  the  other  man's  place.  There 
is  a  place  for  modesty  even  in  a  salesman's  list  of  good  qualities. 

Giving  too  much  weight  to  an  objection.  Much  space  has 
been  used  to  caution  the  salesman  never  to  ignore  or  treat  an 
objection  too  lightly.  On  the  other  hand,  many  sales  have  been 
lost  just  because  the  salesman  has  made  too  much  of  the  objection 
and  has  firmly  fixed  upon  the  mind  of  the  prospect  that  his  objec- 
tion really  was  one  of  great  importance;  in  fact,  so  great  a  one 
that  he  lost  the  sale.  Many  salesmen  have  this  fault.  They 
make  "mountains  out  of  molehills,"  and  when  these  "mountains" 
have  to  do  with  their  own  products  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
prospect  balks.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  an  objection 
leads  to  negative  thinking  and,  hence,  makes  it  easy  to  say  "No." 
It  is  best  for  the  salesman  to  acknowledge  every  objection,  answer 
it  immediately  (with  occasional  exceptions),  and  dismiss  it  from 
his  own  as  well  as  the  prospect's  mind  as  something  cleared  up 
and  out  of  the  way.  That  leaves  him  free  to  discuss  other  objec- 
tions which  may  come  up  and  leaves  nothing  behind  over  which 
the  prospect  can  think  and  "mull,"  and  which  may  serve  as  a 
counterattraction  and  keep  him  from  giving  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  at  hand. 

Graphic  method  of  meeting  objections.  The  Chinese  have  a 
saying  that  "a  good  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words."  Roger 
Babson  says,  "For  the  salesman,  a  good  chart  is  worth  a  thousand 
sets  of  figures,"  and  this  seems  to  be  the  experience  of  one  com- 
pany which  uses  charts  very  effectively  in  selling  its  product  and 
its  service.  According  to  T.  F.  Walsh,  in  Printers'  Ink,  this  com- 
pany is  the  Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Company.  It  "has  met  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  in  the  marketing  of  its  trucks  to  dairymen; 
for  invariably  the  salesman  is  met  with  the  objection  that  horses 
are  more  economical  and  quicker  than  trucks  in  delivering  milk 
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to  customers.  The  dairymen  say,  'The  horse  knows  the  route, 
he  follows  the  driver  along  and  knows  where  the  next  stop  will 
be.  He  is  there  waiting  when  the  driver  reaches  the  next  house.' 
Openly  to  deny  these  statements  would  be  folly  on  the  salesman's 
part,  so  the  company  made  an  investigation  and  from  the  results 
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made  the  accompanying  chart  which  the  salesmen  used  to  good 
advantage  in  meeting  that  old  'time- worn'  objection  to  buying 
motor  trucks." 

Anticipating  objections.  Every  good  salesman  soon  learns 
just  what  objections  to  expect,  for  most  of  them  are  "stock  objec- 
tions" and  should  be  listed  on  his  cards  together  with  the  proper 
methods  of  overcoming  them.  With  this  information  the  sales- 
man can  often  anticipate  objections  by  using  their  answers  as 
selling  points,  thereby  "taking  the  wind  out  of  the  prospect's 
sails"  before  he  has  a  chance  to  offer  them.  This  is  based  upon 
the  psychological  fact  that  people  do  not  like  to  change  their 
minds  once  they  are  known  to  others.  If  a  person  has  expressed 
an  opinion,  he  does  not  like  to  have  someone  prove  to  him  that 
he  is  wrong.  He  does  not  want  to  take  back  what  he  has  said. 
If,  however,  he  has  merely  thought  the  objection,  but  has  not  ex- 
pressed it,  when  the  salesman  offers  the  point  which  refutes  it, 
he  has  nothing  to  "take  back,"  and  he  will  not  have  to  admit 
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that  he  is  wrong.  Probably  everyone  can  think  of  arguments  in 
which  one  of  the  "combatants"  afterward  has  made  a  remark 
something  like  this,  "I  never  would  have  admitted  to  that  fellow 
I  was  wrong  even  if  he  argued  for  a  thousand  years."  This  shows 
the  tendency  of  the  human  being  to  react  to  forces  that  are  con- 
trary to  his  beliefs.  By  anticipating  objections  the  salesman 
will  often  have  a  prospect  say,  "I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  about 
that,"  or,  "I  heard  a  fellow  say  the  other  day  your  car  had  been 
having  trouble  with  the  transmission,  but  now  I  can  see  that 
would  be  practically  impossible."  By  "meeting  objections"  be- 
fore they  are  actually  offered,  the  salesman  is  getting  the  prospect 
to  agree  with  him  openly,  so  that  there  is  a  common  ground  for 
understanding  instead  of  a  difference  of  opinion  that  must  be 
straightened  out  before  the  sale  can  proceed.  This  method  is 
conceded  by  most  skillful  salesmen  to  be  by  far  the  best  way  to 
handle  objections.  One  salesman  puts  it  this  way,  "Don't  wait 
for  the  prospect  to  object  to  some  feature  of  your  product.  Beat 
him  to  it.  Anticipate  him  by  getting  a  jump  on  the  gun  and  in- 
stead of  having  him  against  you  he  will  be  with  you  all  the  way 
through." 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  best  method  of  meeting  price  objections?    What  are  the 
two  methods? 

2.  How  may  the  salesman  use  the  "turnover"  argument  successfully,  and 
for  meeting  what  objections? 

3.  Cost  in  the  long  run,  as  an  answer  to  an  objection  to  price,  may  be  used 
in  what  way  ? 

4.  What  are  the  most  effective  methods  of  combating  the  following  objec- 
tions: 

a.  Quality  is  too  good. 

b.  Never  heard  of  your  company. 

c.  Your  company  does  no  advertising. 

d.  Your  company  will  not  allow  credit. 

e.  It  takes  too  long  to  get  the  goods. 
/.  Don't  like  your  company. 

g.  Don't  care  to  do  business  with  you. 

5.. Under  what  conditions  may  the  salesman  merely  ignore  an  objection? 

6.  How  can  the  salesman  make  an  objection  into  a  reason  for  buying? 

7.  In  what  way  may  a  question  be  used  effectively  in  answering  an  objec- 
tion? 
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8.  What  is  the  result  of  the  salesman's  placing  too  much  weight  upon  an 
objection? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  anticipating  objections?    How  is  it  accomplished? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  In  selling  service  to  an  advertising  agency,  you  find  that  the  buyer  had 
been,  at  one  time,  a  salesman  for  a  competing  service;  he  still  thinks  his  old 
firm  has  the  best  service,  and  doesn't  hesitate  to  say  so.  Describe  in  detail 
how  you  would  proceed  under  these  circumstances. 

2.  The  prospect,  after  hearing  your  canvass,  says,  "I  can't  see  any  differ- 
ence between  any  of  the  competing  articles.  They  are  all  about  the  same  in 
terms  of  what  you  pay  for  them.  You  get  just  what  you  pay  for."  What 
would  you  say  to  this  objection? 

3.  The  salesman  has  started  on  his  canvass  and  proceeded  according  to 
schedule;  he  seems  to  be  creating  interest,  conviction,  has  anticipated  objec- 
tions, and  is  ready  to  attempt  a  close,  when  the  prospect  suddenly  rises  and 
starts  to  walk  toward  the  door,  saying  "That's  a  very  nice  story,  but  I'm  not 
interested."    What  can  the  salesman  do?    Discuss  in  detail. 

4.  The  Bob-o-link  Company  is  suffering  from  a  decline  in  sales.  The  sales 
manager,  after  calling  in  the  salesmen  to  a  general  meeting,  has  found  that 
many  of  the  men  were  having  trouble  answering  objections  in  a  convincing 
manner.  It  is  during  a  depression  period  and  the  resistance  being  met  with 
is  quite  serious.  Mr.  Smith,  sales  manager  has  decided  to  award  a  bonus  to 
the  salesman  who  can  write  up  the  best  answers  to  the  different  types  of  re- 
sistance he  has  experienced.  Jackson,  a  good  salesman,  one  week  encountered 
a  prospect  who  said,  "It  cost  too  much."  Another  said,  "I  don't  need  that 
product."  Others  said,  "This  is  a  depression,  man,  I  have  to  be  careful  what 
I  buy."  "I'm  not  interested  this  trip,  call  later  when  things  pick  up."  Sup- 
pose you  were  Jackson,  write  your  own  replies,  showing  how  you  met  these 
lines  of  resistance.  Make  them  clear  and  concise  so  the  other  salesmen  will 
be  able  to  use  your  ideas.    However,  remember  you  are  trying  for  a  bonus. 

5.  Steve  Jones  is  a  salesman  for  the  Hawkins  Oil  Burner  Company.  He 
is  calling  at  the  home  of  Jack  Wiles  and  is  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
objection  that  one  can't  get  prompt  service  from  the  company  when  some- 
thing mechanical  is  needed  by  the  customer.  Wiles  says  he  will  not  use  the 
product  of  a  company  that  cannot  give  better  service  to  its  patrons.  Jones 
asks  Wiles  if  he  can  use  his  telephone,  and  when  he  is  given  permission,  he 
calls  one  of  the  company  mechanics  without  disclosing  his  name.  He  asked 
the  mechanic  to  come  over  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Wiles  as  there  was  some  urgent 
work  to  be  done  on  the  furnace.  In  thirty  minutes  the  mechanic  arrived  which 
answered  the  prospect's  objection  to  the  service  rendered.  Was  this  a  good 
method  used  by  Mr.  Jones?  Has  it  dangers?  Is  actual  demonstration  effec- 
tive in  tearing  down  resistance?    Discuss. 

6.  Jones  is  engaged  in  selling  a  very  good  advertising  service  for  an  old- 
line  reputable  firm.  He  has  started  his  sales  canvass  on  Brown  who  he  con- 
sidered only  a  fair  prospect.  His  canvass  is  proceeding  according  to  schedule ; 
he  seems  to  be  creating  interest,  conviction,  has  anticipated  objections,  and 
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suddenly  finds  himself  ready  to  make  the  close.  Jones  is  in  a  tight  spot.  The 
sale  of  this  service  usually  requires  two  to  five  calls,  but  he  now  finds  that 
Brown  is  ready  to  sign  the  contract,  which  according  to  a  company  policy 
cannot  be  offered  until  the  prospect's  credit  has  been  checked.  What  would 
you  do  in  a  situation  .such  as  this?  Suppose  you  did  manage  to  stall  for  time 
and,  when  you  called  three  days  later  with  the  credit  approved,  found  Brown 
"cool"  to  the  sale.        What  would  you  do? 

CASE  1 

THE  SUPER  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Mr.  Brown  was  superintendent  of  the  Super  Electric  Company  which  served 
seven  adjacent  rural  counties.  Mr.  Brown  did  all  the  buying  of  supplies  for 
now  construction  and  maintenance  work  and  gave  everyone  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  very  busy  man.  When  the  representatives  of  various  equip- 
ment and  supply  companies  called  to  see  him,  he  would  have  his  secretary  tell 
them  that  he  was  "out  on  the  line"  or  that  he  was  "in  conference."  Whenever 
the  opportunity  did  present  itself  for  a  salesman  or  representative  to  see  him, 
he  usually  had  some  member  of  the  office  force,  his  secretary  or  a  clerk,  be 
present,  and  would  take  great  delight  in  interrupting  the  salesman's  canvass 
to  tell  these  people  about  something  very  important  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  office  during  the  previous  week.  He  had  a  knack  of  interrupting  sales- 
men when  they  had  reached  the  most  important  part  of  their  canvasses.  He 
would  distract  their  attention  at  the  most  inopportune  times,  and  seldom 
bought  anything  the  first  time  the  salesmen  made  their  presentations  anyway. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

Write  an  analysis  of  your  reactions  to  this  buyer  and  explain  how  you  would 
attempt  to  overcome  his  attitude,  and  bad  habit  of  interrupting  the  presen- 
tation. How  could  you  overcome  his  method  of  pretending  that  he  was  "out 
on  the  line"  or  "in  conference"? 


CASE  2 

MEETING  THE  PRICE  OBJECTION  WITH  QUALITY 

Many  salesmen  cannot  sell  quality  merely  because  they  fail  to  justify  the 
quality  in  price.  Here  is  an  example  of  where  price  was  quickly  justified  and 
the  salesman  showed  wherein  the  price  was  in  reality  a  saving  to  the  buyer. 

The  setting  for  this  call  is  somewhere  in  Kentucky  on  the  front  porch  of  a 
middle-class  citizen  with  whom  the  salesman  has  succeeded  in  starting  a 
conversation.  The  prospect  opens  the  dialogue,  after  the  salesman  has  shown 
the  Bible  and  answered  the  first  inquiry  as  to  price. 

Bennett:  Son,  I  can't  afford  a  Bible  like  that.  The  price  is  too  high.  I 
believe  it  is  of  good  quality,  however.  But  that's  just  it.  It  has  too  much 
quality.    Haven't  you  a  cheaper  one? 

Salesman:  Mr.  Bennett,  I  can  see  that  you  are  a  Bible  scholar  and  that 
you  recognize  quality  when  you  see  it.    A  Bible  student  needs  added  helps, 
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such  as  concordance  and  a  Bible  dictionary.  Now  let's  review  for  a  minute 
what  this  Bible  contains.  Its  complete  concordance,  if  bought  in  a  separate 
binding,  would  cost  you  $3.  The  Bible  dictionary  would  cost  another  $3. 
The  full-page  illustrations  in  color  and  Hoffman's  gallery  of  illustrations, 
figured  at  10^  each,  would  be  another  $3.  The  Bible  alone  without  any  helps, 
if  it  were  in  this  large  print  and  in  this  type  of  binding,  could  easily  be  still 
another  $3.  Then  add  the  value  of  the  family  record,  chronological  history, 
and  these  other  features,  and  you  get  a  total  of  at  least  $13  which  these  features 
would  cost  you  if  you  bought  each  in  separate  bindings.  Now  I  am  offering 
you  this  book  containing  all  these  helps  for  only  $8.85.  Mr.  Bennett,  can  you, 
being  a  Bible  scholar,  and  realizing  the  value  of  so  many  additional  helps, 
afford  to  turn  it  down? 

Bennett:  Well,  I  don't  know. 

Salesman  :  I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  man  usually  gets 
just  about  what  he  pays  for. 

Bennett:  Yes,  that's  true,  too. 

Salesman:  I  can  bring  you  a  Bible  for  50^  and  guarantee  that  the  cover 
will  stay  on  until  it  is  inside  your  house,  if  you  let  me  carry  it  in.  (Bennett 
laughs.)  But  if  you  give  this  Bible  reasonable  care,  and  I  have  explained 
what  reasonable  care  is,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  it  in  perfect  condition  for 
years  to  hand  down  to  your  children  and  your  children's  children. 

Bennett  hands  over  the  initial  deposit. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

Explain  in  detail  how  price  has  been  translated  into  quality.  Did  the  sales- 
man make  any  misstatements?  Did  he  make  a  questionable  remark  or  a 
negative  suggestion?  How  would  you  classify  each  of  Bennett's  three  objec- 
tions?   Rewrite  the  entire  canvass,  improving  it  throughout. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
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"My  race  being  run,  I  love  to  watch  the  race." — Masefield. 

"After-sale  reaction."  Many  sales  are  made  which  are  not 
properly  ended.  Many  men  purchase  goods  because  they  think 
"there  may  be  something  in  this/'  and  they  are  willing  to  take  a 
chance  that  it  is  all  right.  These  men  are  speculators  and  very 
seldom  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  "sold"  on  the  proposition. 
After  every  sale  in  which  this  situation  exists,  the  buyer  sits  back 
after  the  salesman  has  gone  and  wonders  if  it  really  is  just  as  the 
salesman  painted  it.  That  is  the  germ  of  the  cancellation  habit 
to  which  a  great  many  merchants  resort,  and  which  proves  quite 
conclusively  that  something  was  wrong  with  the  selling  plan  or 
the  salesman's  canvass.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  salesman  during 
a  sale  is,  as  already  mentioned,  contagious  to  some  degree;  but, 
after  he  leaves,  the  prospect  has  an  opportunity  to  think  the  mat- 
ter over  again  without  that  enthusiasm  to  urge  him  and  to  con- 
tinue his  interest.  His  ardor  dies  down,  some  of  the  old  objec- 
tions form  in  his  mind  once  more,  and  he  begins  seriously  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  his  purchase.  Every  salesman  should  attempt  to 
dispel  these  notions  from  the  prospect's  mind  before  he  leaves. 

Confirming  the  prospect's  judgment.  If  the  salesman  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  prospect  has  purchased  to  give  his  pro- 
position a  trial,  and  not  because  he  is  really  "sold,"  he  should 
take  pains  to  point  out  the  salient  features  of  the  product  that 
will  make  the  purchase  advantageous  to  the  purchaser.  These 
confirmations  of  a  prospect's  judgment  can  often  be  effectively 
handled  by  concentrating  on  some  of  the  objections  which  he 
offered  before  purchasing.  If  he  claimed  to  be  "overstocked  al- 
ready," the  salesman  can  spend  a  little  time  to  advantage  in 
showing  the  merchant  how  he  can  turn  over  his  stock  and  make 
a  quick  profit.  These  suggestions,  however,  must  be  truly  in- 
formative in  their  nature.  They  must  be  plans  which  other  mer- 
chants have  tried  and  found  successful.     If  the  proposition  has 
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been  an  "exclusive  agency,"  the  salesman  can  again  impress  upon 
the  merchant  the  advantages  he  will  have  over  his  competitors. 
Showing  him  how  the  company  is  working  with  him,  the  service 
that  it  renders  to  its  dealers,  and  the  little  helps  it  sends  out,  often 
convinces  the  skeptical  buyer  that  he  was  right  in  his  judgment 
and  makes  him  a  good  customer  for  life.  If  the  objection  the 
salesman  had  to  overcome  in  the  canvass  was  that  of  price,  some 
material  put  out  by  the  company  relative  to  the  sale  of  quality 

goods  and  "How  to  sell  the  customer  a  M tire"  tends  to  prove 

to  him  that  he  has  a  powerful  and  helping  hand  behind  him  to 
guide  and  advise,  one  in  which  he  can  safely  put  his  trust.  The 
salesman,  after  closing  such  a  sale,  should  in  all  cases  take  the 
"we"  attitude;  for,  as  soon  as  the  order  is  signed,  the  prospect  be- 
comes "one  of  us,"  and  he  likes  to  feel  that  the  salesman  has  some 
interest  in  him  other  than  just  getting  the  signature  which  means 
commission  to  the  salesman.  If  the  merchant  has  purchased  a 
proposition  that  involves  quite  an  outlay  of  capital,  it  is  always 
permissible  for  the  salesman  to  remain  and  give  him  some  advice 
or  suggestions  and  strengthen  his  confidence  in  the  company  for 
which  he  now  acts  as  outlet.  This  is  one  of  the  salesman's  duties 
and  should  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  sale. 

Common  errors.  The  salesman,  however,  must  guard  against 
several  very  common  errors  which  are  often  made  in  these  "after 
the  sale"  interviews.  After  the  order  is  signed,  many  men  will 
feel  that  relief  which  comes  after  severe  mental  strain,  a  sort  of 
letting  down.  They  sit  back  and  begin  to  talk  and  often  go  so 
far  as  to  bore  the  buyer  so  that  he  cancels  the  order.  Others  let 
their  emotions  get  away  with  them  and  literally  dance  with  glee. 
This  makes  the  buyer  suspicious  and  may  also  result  in  cancella- 
tion; for,  as  has  already  been  said  many  times,  no  man  likes  to 
feel  that  he  has  been  sold.  There  is  also  a  tendency  with  some 
salesmen  to  "put  too  much  salve  on  their  thank  you,"  and  thereby 
make  the  customer  think  that  he  has  done  the  salesman  a  real 
favor  by  buying.  The  "thanks"  may  be  so  profuse  that  they 
lead  to  distrust,  as  is  the  case  with  too  much  excitement,  and  the 
sale  may  be  canceled.  Not  long  ago  a  merchant  in  Chicago 
bought  some  merchandise  from  a  salesman;  after  the  order  was 
signed  and  the  salesman  was  preparing  to  depart,  he  was  so  pro- 
fuse with  his  thanks  and  so  overwhelmingly  grateful  to  the  buyer 
for  his  purchase  that  the  merchant  grew  suspicious,  investigated, 
and  found  that  the  goods  he  had  ordered  had  been  stolen  from  a 
New  York  store  by  a  band  of  crooks,  and  hauled  overland  by 
motor  truck  to  Chicago  to  be  disposed  of  by  "slick  salesmen." 
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After  the  sale  has  been  closed,  it  is  only  natural  for  the  sales- 
man to  "let  down"  and  relieve  his  feelings  with  a  profusion  of 
small  talk;  but  this  reduces  the  confidence  of  the  buyer,  for  it 
makes  him  feel  that  "this  man  is  not  accustomed  to  making  many 
sales,  and  perhaps  everything  is  not  all  right."  He  goes  out  to 
investigate  with  a  suspicious  attitude.  Often  he  meets  some 
friend  who  has  purchased  similar  propositions  with  poor  results, 
and  he  immediately  feels  that  he  has  been  "stung,"  even  before 
he  tries  the  product  or  has  had  it  delivered  to  him. 

When  not  to  remain.  In  certain  cases  the  salesman  makes 
a  mistake  by  remaining  longer  to  talk  over  matters — as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  proposition  is  a  simple  one  requiring  little 
further  information  other  than  what  the  salesman  has  already 
given  during  his  canvass.  When  the  product  needs  no  further 
demonstrating  or  added  sales  helps,  the  salesman  should  leave  as 
soon  as  he  gets  the  signature  on  the  dotted  line.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  mean  that  he  must  jump  up  immediately  and  say  good- 
by  as  soon  as  he  has  closed.  There  is  a  certain  technique  which 
every  person  calling  upon  another  should  observe,  a  certain  con- 
vention that  will  reflect  harmfully  upon  the  salesman's  company 
if  not  observed.  The  departure  must  not  be  too  abrupt;  neither 
should  it  be  a  slow,  awkward  process.  Some  insurance  salesmen 
say,  "After  you  get  the  prospect's  signature  on  his  application, 
it's  time  to  get  up  and  go."  Other  salesmen  of  the  same  service 
will  say  that  it  is  always  best  to  remain  and  explain  some  of  the 
features  which  might  be  misunderstood  by  the  prospect.  The 
whole  matter  simmers  down  to  one  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  salesman.  If  he  sees  that  the  prospect  is  busy  and  does  not 
care  to  spend  the  extra  time  necessary  for  the  added  explanations, 
he  should  thank  him  for  the  order,  take  his  hat,  and  go.  If, 
however,  the  prospect  evidences  willingness  to  go  into  the  matter 
further,  then  the  salesman  owes  it  to  him  to  make  what  explana- 
tions are  necessary  in  order  to  clear  up  any  points  which  the  pros- 
pect desires  to  know.  The  product  itself  often  governs  the  "go- 
ing or  staying  of  the  salesman."  B.  W.  Brown  instructs  his  sales- 
men as  follows:  "When  you  have  talked  yourself  into  the  sale,  see 
that  you  do  not  talk  yourself  right  out  of  it.  Neither  eat  and  run, 
nor  linger,  after  your  business  is  transacted.  Loaf  is  just  a  rela- 
tive term.  In  many  instances  you  may  as  well  loaf  in  the  hotel 
lobby  as  to  loaf  in  the  presence  of  your  prospect.  Give  him  the 
idea  that  you  are  the  busiest  man  in  the  seven  states,  and  then 
live  up  to  that  thought  yourself." 
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When  the  salesman  is  expected  to  remain.  Under  certain 
conditions  it  is  expected  that  the  salesman  will  remain ;  in  other 
cases  he  is  expected  to  leave  immediately  after  the  sale  is  made. 
The  busy  city  department  store  buyer  who  sees  dozens  of  sales- 
men every  day  does  not  expect,  nor  want,  a  salesman  to  remain 
after  a  sale.  He  has  too  many  other  salesmen  to  see  after  the 
first- — yes,  after  the  tenth  one  has  gone — to  sit  and  talk  with  any- 
one. There  are  certain  localities  in  the  country  where  the  sales- 
man is  really  expected  to  stay  and  visit  for  a  while  before  he  de- 
parts. These  are  the  places  where  the  handshake  is  considered 
the  proper  method  of  approach.  Some  salesmen  say  that  they 
stay  after  the  sale  if  the  prospect  has  welcomed  him  cordially,  but 
seldom  when  the  handclasp  has  been  omitted. 

The  cancellation  habit.  Some  merchants,  rather  than  offer 
resistance  to  the  salesman  in  the  sale,  make  the  purchase  to  get 
rid  of  the  salesman,  and  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  store,  sit  down 
and  write  out  a  cancellation  of  the  order.  One  sales  manager 
used  the  following  method  to  overcome  and  cure  this  habit  in  one 
merchant : 

"I  had  my  vacation  coming  at  this  time  and  thought  I  would 
use  it  to  see  what  was  wrong  in  Bill  Hager's  territory.  There 
was  one  man  for  whom  he  always  sent  in  an  order  whenever  he 
called  only  to  find  that  there  was  a  cancellation  waiting  for  it 
when  it  arrived  at  the  office.  To  cure  this  man  of  such  a  cardinal 
sin,  I  packed  and  had  shipped  to  the  town  where  this  merchant 
lived  an  order  precisely  like  that  he  had  canceled  on  Bill's  last 
trip  through.  This  was  sent  care  of  the  express  office  with  in- 
structions to  hold.  I  met  Bill  in  that  town  and  we  called  on  Mr. 
Merchant  and  Bill  succeeded  in  getting  his  usual  order.  He 
thanked  the  merchant,  and  jokingly  said,  Til  see  that  that  order 
is  delivered  right  away,  Mr.  Merchant/  and  the  man  replied  that 
that  would  be  fine.  We  went  up  to  the  express  office  and  within 
fifteen  minutes  had  the  goods  in  the  merchant's  place  of  business, 
and  he  couldn't  refuse  them  then.  We  went  to  work  on  him,  both 
of  us,  and  'sold'  him  on  the  line  and  made  him  admit  he  had  been 
playing  us  a  dirty  trick,  and  that  he  had  not  intended  to  acknowl- 
edge the  order  he  had  just  given  us.  We  went  after  him  so  hard 
that  he  promised  to  push  our  line,  and  he  did,  too,  for  he  is  our 
best  dealer  in  that  section  today." 

The  key  to  the  future,  or  the  next  sale.  What  the  salesman 
says  and  does  after  closing  a  sale — or  losing  it — has  an  important 
bearing  upon  his  future  business  relations  with  the  prospect ;  for 
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men  are  generally  the  representatives  of  companies,  and  these 
companies  are  judged  by  the  actions  of  their  representatives. 
The  salesman  must  remember  that  whether  he  makes  the  sale  or 
loses  it,  he  has  the  prestige  of  his  company  to  uphold  and  that 
his  actions  reflect  upon  his  employer.  Whether  the  sale  is  made 
or  lost,  this  last  contact  with  the  prospect  or  buyer,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  an  enduring  one,  and  one  which  will  remain  for  a 
long  time  in  the  mind  of  the  merchant,  especially  if  it  is  discredit- 
able. Just  as  the  last  speaker  on  the  program  is  generally  the 
best  one  to  give  the  audience  a  favorable  "last  memory"  of  the 
occasion,  the  part  of  the  sale  after  the  close  (and  it  is  a  part) 
should  be  strong.  If  the  salesman  has  many  samples  or  other 
equipment  which  must  be  packed  up  before  he  can  go,  he  has  a 
rather  difficult  circumstance  to  overcome,  especially  when  he  gets 
"turned  down."  It  is  very  embarrassing  for  the  salesman  to  have 
a  prospect,  who  has  refused  to  buy,  sit  and  watch  him  fumble 
around,  packing  up  his  goods.  Conversation  is  almost  impossible 
and  the  silence  makes  both  salesman  and  prospect  tense  and 
nervous.  Some  salesmen  have  developed  a  sort  of  standard  talk 
to  use  while  they  are  making  their  get-aways,  and  thus  the  leav- 
ing seems  to  be  made  easier.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  caution 
salesmen  about  using  either^condescending  or  indifferent  attitudes 
after  they  have  made  sales;  for  they  always  make  the  customer 
angry,  and  not  only  spoil  the  sale  already  made,  from  the  view- 
point of  a  satisfied  customer,  but  jeopardize  the  chance  of  any 
future  business.  The  customer  expects  to  be  thanked  for  the 
purchase,  and  it  is  good  salesmanship  to  do  so — and  sincerely,  too 
— although  with  not  too  much  effusiveness.  It  is  much  better  to 
make  a  clumsy  departure  and  leave  the  customer  or  prospect  in 
good  humor  and  receptive  for  another  visit  than  to  take  such 
attitudes. 

Sensing  the  "no  sale"  interview.  It  is  sometimes  possible  for 
the  salesman  to  sense  a  "no  sale"  interview,  before  the  prospect 
really  has  the  opportunity  of  actually  refusing  to  buy.  Many 
salesmen  who  have  come  to  sense  this  situation  leave  gracefully, 
but  pave  the  way  for  a  future  visit  before  they  go.  This  often 
prevents  embarrassment  for  the  prospect  and  does  not  eliminate 
him  from  the  list  of  possible  buyers.  It  also  gives  the  salesman 
an  opportunity  to  get  more  ammunition  to  use  on  the  next  call, 
which  will  give  him  added  power  and  a  familiarity  with  the  pros- 
pect and  his  views  that  should  prove  very  helpful  at  the  next 
interview.     One  very  important  factor  should  be  remembered, 
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however,  in  connection  with  this  method  of  getting  away.  It  is 
very  easy  to  get  into  the  habit  of  leaving  a  prospect  if  the  sales- 
man fears  the  outcome  of  the  sale;  and  very  often  the  sale  can 
be  closed  if  the  salesman  decides  to  use  all  his  resources  and  power 
to  that  end  right  then  and  there.  The  salesman,  before  adopting 
such  an  avenue  of  escape,  must  remember  that  many  a  football 
game  is  won  in  the  last  minute  of  play,  many  a  baseball  game  is 
won  after  the  second  man  is  out  in  the  ninth  inning,  and  many  a 
knockout  blow  has  been  delivered  at  the  very  second  the  gong 
sounded,  turning  vanquished  into  victor.  To  get  the  habit  of 
putting  off  the  close  means  weakening  one's  will  power  and  con- 
fidence and  should  never  be  resorted  to  except  as  a  form  of 
strategy;  and  the  salesman  must  not  " jolly  himself  into  thinking 
that  it  is  always  strategy"  to  come  around  some  other  time — it's 
easier  but  much  less  productive.  It  is  probably  true  that,  if 
every  salesman  had  to  get  the  order  on  the  first  call  or  not  at  all, 
there  would  be  just  as  many  goods  sold  as  before,  but  salesmen 
would  develop  into  better  "closers"  and,  hence,  better  salesmen. 
Technique  of  the  "no  sale"  get-away.  If  the  salesman  loses 
his  sale  after  it  is  once  made,  the  only  thing  to  do  in  that  case  is 
to  come  right  back  at  the  prospect  and  call  his  hand.  He  should 
be  made  to  tell  the  true  reason  for  backing  out  after  the  order  is 
signed.  This  gives  the  salesman  an  opportunity  to  reopen  his 
canvass  and  resell  the  man.  It  gives  him  a  chance  to  reopen  his 
sample  kit  and  point  out  some  new  features  that  had  not  been 
mentioned.  At  such  a  time  as  this  the  salesman  should  show  his 
persistence  and  tenacity.  One  salesman  addresses  the  prospect 
in  this  way:  "Why,  Mr.  Bills,  I  cannot  understand  why  you 
changed  your  mind.  Have  you  asked  all  the  questions  you 
wanted  to?  Is  there  anything  you  do  not  understand  about  this 
proposition?  Have  I  said  or  done  something  that  has  turned 
you  against  it?  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  so  that  I  will  know 
your  reason  for  changing  your  mind.  I  want  to  know  so  that  I 
can  clear  up  the  difficulty,  and  not  make  that  mistake  again  in 
the  future.  I  surely  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  come  right 
out  and  tell  me  frankly  just  why  you  have  suddenly  decided 
against  something  which  you  know  will  benefit  you  and  which 
is  worth  to  you  much  more  than  it  costs  in  money."  Generally 
the  prospect  will  be  a  good  sport  and  tell  the  salesman  why  he 
changed  his  mind.  It  might  have  been  the  last  straw  that  he 
clutched  for  and  found  to  be  a  substantial  log — until  he  finds  that 
as  a  gentleman  he  must  give  his  reason.    Not  until  his  hand  is  on 
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the  board  and  the  salesman  is  back  on  his  canvass  does  he  realize 
that  his  log  is  just  a  straw  again.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  few  men  ever  change  their  minds  and  retract  their  decisions 
after  they  have  signed  the  order. 

On  the  whole,  the  "no  sale"  get-away  should  be  just  as  sincere 
and  friendly  as  the  get-away  after  the  order  is  taken.  It  is  rather 
a  difficult  situation  for  a  salesman  to  face  after  working  "like  a 
dog"  for  an  hour — possibly  two — to  get  an  order  and  then  be 
turned  down  at  the  end.  But  it  is  just  part  of  the  game  and  must 
be  experienced  by  all  true  salesmen;  for  no  salesman  can  sell 
everybody.  Furthermore,  it  is  hard  to  thank  a  man  for  an  order 
that  one  does  not  get;  but  it  should  be  done  in  the  form  of  "time 
given."  The  salesman  should  thank  him  for  his  time  and  express 
the  hope  that  he  will  see  his  way  to  the  purchase  at  some  later 
date,  and  then  try  to  set  that  date  right  then  and  there,  if  possible. 
The  salesman  who  has  been  turned  down  should  always  be 
careful  not  to  show  scorn  or  irritation.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a 
display  of  anger.  Temper  on  the  part  of  a  salesman  is  an  inex- 
cusable sin ;  for  he  should  have  himself  under  good  control  at  all 
times.  It  is  equally  as  bad  to  take  the  "you  don't  know  a  good 
thing  when  you  see  it"  attitude;  for  the  salesman  must  credit 
his  prospect  with  having  enough  sense  to  know  what  he  wants, 
especially  if  he  has  to  pay  for  it  afterward.  Always  leave  the 
prospect  with  a  smile — that  is  the  rule  for  salesmen;  not  just  on 
the  face,  for  such  a  smile  is  generally  weak  and  can  easily  be  de- 
tected as  such.  The  smile  must  be  clear  through — genuine.  The 
get-away  is  not  half  so  embarrassing  when  an  order  has  been 
taken  as  when  the  sale  has  been  lost ;  for  the  prospect  will  be  in 
a  hurry  to  get  back  to  his  work,  although  generally  he  is  polite 
enough  not  to  do  so  until  he  has  bid  the  salesman  "Good-day." 
For  this  reason  the  salesman  will  do  well  to  plan  his  departure 
so  that  he  can  leave  as  gracefully  as  possible  and  not  cause  too 
much  embarrassment  either  for  himself  or  his  prospect,  because, 
when  he  has  once  had  an  embarrassing  experience,  he  will  shun 
the  man  and  defer  calling  upon  him  again  as  long  as  possible. 

Leave  the  door  open  to  return.  Every  salesman  should  use 
extreme  caution  not  to  have  the  door  closed  to  him  permanently 
after  a  "turn  down."  Every  good  salesman  gets  turned  down 
many  times,  but  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  poor 
salesman  is  that  the  former  always  sees  to  it  that  the  door  is  left 
open  for  another  call  at  some  future  time. 

Some  do  it  by  saying,  "Thank  you  for  your  time,  Mr.  Davis. 
I  appreciate  having  had  this  opportunity  of  meeting  and  talking 
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with  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  that  privilege  again  some 
time."  That  makes  "Mr.  Davis"  feel  good  and  very  often  his 
reply  is,  "Yes,  Mr.  Salesman,  come  in  any  time  you  are  in  town" ; 
and  the  door  is  open  for  him  to  call  again. 

A  turn-down  in  company.  When  others  are  present  and  the 
salesman  is  turned  down,  the  situation  is  always  embarrassing  for 
him.  He  feels  as  if  he  had  been  made  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
place,  especially  if  the  company  consists  of  the  office  boy,  the 
secretary,  or  some  other  subordinate.  If  such  a  situation  does 
occur,  the  salesman  must  muster  all  his  courage  to  his  support 
to  help  him  make  a  departure  which  is  smooth  and  which  does 
not  savor  of  the  real  turn-down.  He  can  often  make  it  look  as 
if  the  prospect  had  merely  deferred  decision  and  that  he  will  come 
back  and  take  the  order  later.  This  attitude  is  especially  im- 
portant where  the  "company"  consists  of  the  guards  which  the 
salesman  must  pass  when  he  comes  back  for  a  future  interview; 
for  then  they  expect  the  salesman  to  be  shown  in  to  his  prospect, 
and  the  way  for  a  future  sale  is  made  much  easier. 

Another  use  of  the  "after  sale"  period.  A  great  many  sales- 
men realize  that  if  a  man  buys  something,  he  will  be  proud  of 
himself,  and  will  be  glad  to  recommend  it  to  his  friends.  Others 
say  that  if  he  is  not  proud  and  feels  that  he  has  been  "roped  in," 
he  will  want  company  in  his  misery  also ;  so,  no  matter  which  way 
the  salesman  looks  at  it — but  it  should  always  be  the  former — a 
few  moments'  talk  with  the  purchaser  of  his  product  may  be  help- 
ful in  lining  up  other  prospects,  since  he  may  often  get  per- 
sonal introductions  to  them  from  the  one  just  sold.  Under 
"Other  methods  of  obtaining  the  interview"  in  Chapter  IX,  the 
importance  of  getting  aid  from  customers  was  mentioned.  At 
this  point  in  the  sale,  that  aid  should  be  solicited,  unless  it  can 
plainly  be  seen  by  the  salesman  that  the  time  is  not  propitious, 
in  which  case  it  is  much  to  his  advantage  to  call  again  later  for 
that  "lead"  to  other  prospects. 

Retaining  a  customer.  Some  salesmen  take  this  opportunity 
to  plant  in  the  minds  of  their  customers  the  idea  that  they  will  be 
back  soon  and  "Save  your  orders  for  me,  won't  you?"  Others 
leave  order  cards  or  blanks  that  can  be  sent  directly  to  the  home 
office  in  case  more  goods  are  wanted  before  they  call  again,  and 
some  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  out  a  blank  order,  sign  their  names 
to  it,  and  leave  it  with  the  merchant  so  as  to  make  it  easy  for  him 
to  order  in  case  he  needs  goods. 

Personal  service.  When  the  salesman  is  located  in  a  town  for 
some  time;  he  should  not  overlook  the  opportunity  to  place  his 
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name  and  address  either  on  his  goods  or  some  place  where  the 
buyer  can  find  it  and  get  in  touch  with  him  should  he  so  desire. 
This  is  just  as  important  in  the  case  of  the  specialty  salesman  as 
for  the  wholesale  salesman.  Some  retail  salespersons  tell  their 
customers  their  names  and  say  that  they  will  be  very  pleased  to 
see  that  the  customers  get  just  what  they  want  when  they  come 
again,  or  "If  you  ask  for  me,  I  will  see  that  your  wants  are  satis- 
fied." This  personal  interest  and  consideration  goes  a  long  way 
toward  making  friends  and  good  customers  of  people.  This  kind 
of  service  builds  good  will  and  true  "customership." 

Checking  up  on  the  interview.  Every  salesman,  unless  he  is 
perfect,  should  adopt  the  habit  of  checking  upon  himself  after 
each  sale  to  find  out  the  weak  and  the  strong  points  of  his  canvass 
which  brought  about  the  culmination  of  his  effort,  either  success 
or  failure.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  salesmen  have  used  this 
scheme  for  years  and  find  it  a  great  help  in  determining,  not  only 
their  weak,  but  their  strong,  points.  When  a  sale  is  made,  there 
is  some  reason  for  it.  Either  the  prospect  realizes  his  need  for 
the  proposition  and  wants  to  buy,  or  else  the  salesman,  through 
suggestion  and  persuasion,  succeeds  in  bringing  him  to  the  point 
where  he  recognizes  his  need  for  it  and  then  decides  to  purchase. 
Those  points  which  influenced  the  prospect  to  buy  should  be 
analyzed  and  thought  over  just  the  same  as  those  which  failed  to 
convince.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  the  salesman  to  lay  his 
own  cards  on  the  table  and  find  out  how  many  tricks  he  has  and 
why.  It  is  also  important  for  him  to  find  out  why  he  lost  some 
others;  for  then  he  can  bolster  up  his  canvass  and  make  it  more 
convincing  for  the  next  prospect.  Self-analysis  in  every  line  of 
sales  activity  is  very  important,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
psychological  effect  it  has  upon  the  analyst.  It  stimulates  his 
interest  in  the  accomplishment  of  some  problem  and  acts  as  a 
check  upon  his  method  of  procedure,  for  without  this  check  little 
errors  are  quite  apt  to  creep  in  where  they  are  least  expected  and 
materially  alter  the  results  which  were  desired.  The  chart  on 
page  377  may  be  of  benefit  to  those  who  wish  to  construct  a  plan 
whereby  they  can  keep  account  of  their  calls  and  the  probable 
efficiency  of  their  canvass. 

The  method  of  operating  this  card  is  comparatively  simple. 
After  each  call  the  salesman  can  check  the  blank  squares  either 
with  an  (x)  or  a  (V)  according  to  the  progress  he  made  during 
the  interview.  On  the  right  is  sufficient  space  for  any  remark 
which  will  act  as  a  clue  to  the  situation,  such  as  in  1,  where  the 
sale  was  made  and  the  buyer  purchased  entirely  on  a  price  basis. 
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This  information  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  salesman,  for, 
when  he  calls  on  this  man  again,  he  may  refer  to  his  customer 
cards  on  which  this  notation  has  also  been  made  and  find  the 
basis  for  the  previous  sale.  Similarly,  interview  2  shows  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the  salesman's  closing  methods, 
for  the  prospect's  interest  was  kept  right  up  to  the  last  and  then 
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suddenly  was  lost.  Was  it  the  price?  Was  it  something  that 
the  salesman  did?  Was  it  that  he  just  did  not  want  to  make  his 
decision  then?  Was  it  an  interruption  which  made  a  break  in 
the  thought  of  the  prospect?  Why  did  that  prospect  lose  interest 
at  the  end?  Such  questions  as  these  should  be  asked  by  the  sales- 
man in  attempting  to  find  out  why  the  sale  was  lost.  In  this  way 
he  will  soon  find  out  his  weak  points  and  learn  to  correct  them. 
In  the  fourth  call  an  objection  was  brought  up  which  evidently 
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the  salesman  was  not  prepared  to  meet.  He  should  get  busy 
and  find  a  good  method  of  overcoming  that  objection  or  learn 
the  one  he  has  and  which  he  neglected  to  recall.  The  fifth  call 
could  hardly  be  considered  the  salesman's  fault,  but  he  was 
evidently  not  able  to  get  an  interview  and  "You  can't  sell  'em  if 
you  can't  interview  them."  The  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
twentieth  calls  were  merely  evidences  of  lack  of  judgment  for  not 
having  previously  arranged  interviews.  Considerable  time  was 
wasted  here  which  could  have  been  spent  profitably  on  prospects 
who  were  in. 

Such  a  system  of  analysis  not  only  gives  the  salesman  an  index 
as  to  the  reasons  for  his  failures  and  successes,  but  also  allows 
him  to  arrive  at  an  average  or  percentage  of  sales  out  of  a  certain 
number  of  calls,  interviews,  and  opportunities  to  present  his  can- 
vass. For  example,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  just  about  how  many 
calls  he  will  have  to  make  in  order  to  close  one  sale.  He  will 
know  fairly  accurately  how  many  calls  out  of  a  hundred  will  be 
profitable,  how  many  definite  losses,  and  how  many  good  pros- 
pects for  "call  backs."  The  method  of  figuring  these  percentages 
is  as  follows:  Out  of  20  calls  the  salesman  on  the  above  record 
card  succeeded  in  interviewing  14  prospects,  which  is  70  per 
cent  of  the  calls.  Of  the  14  men  interviewed,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  interest  of  11,  or  78.5  per  cent.  Of  those  he  inter- 
ested, 7  or  63.6  per  cent  allowed  him  the  chance  to  close;  and  of 
those  whom  he  tried  to  close,  2  purchased  the  proposition,  which 
makes  a  percentage  of  28.6.  From  this  chart,  if  it  is  representa- 
tive of  the  salesman's  efforts,  of  the  prospects  upon  whom  he 
calls,  and  of  general  economic  conditions,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
out  of  every  sixteen  calls  which  he  makes  he  can  expect  to  average 
two  sales  or  12%  per  cent  of  his  calls.  As  time  goes  on,  and  the 
salesman  continues  to  keep  these  charts,  they  will  prove  valuable 
to  him  in  determining  his  progress  as  a  salesman.  As  he  gains 
in  knowledge  and  experience,  these  percentages  should  grow  until 
the  percentage  of  sales  to  calls  is  considerably  greater.  In  this 
way  the  salesman  can  actually  tell  whether  or  not  he  is  gaining 
ground  and  making  a  success  of  his  selling;  for,  unless  the  per- 
centages increase,  it  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  he  is  not  gain- 
ing either  by  his  acquired  knowledge  or  his  experience.  In  other 
words,  the  knowledge  that  he  is  not  progressing  is  valuable,  for 
no  man  actually  stands  still;  he  either  goes  ahead  or  slips  back- 
ward— and  such  a  record  of  his  work  will  soon  tell  him  the  true 
story.  As  Frank  Crane  puts  it,  "Man  is  like  a  bicycle ;  he  is  safe 
from  falling  off  only  as  he  keeps  going  on." 
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QUESTIONS 

1.  What  is  the  general  reaction  of  most  buyers  after  a  sale  is  made? 

2.  In  what  ways  may  the  salesman  most  effectively  use  his  time  after  the 
sale  has  been  made  ? 

3.  Under  what  conditions  should  the  salesman  remain  after  the  sale,  and 
under  what  conditions  should  he  leave  immediately? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  common  errors  which  salesmen  make  in  the  "after 
the  sale"  period? 

5.  How  may  the  salesman  combat  the  cancellation  habit  of  some  buyers? 

6.  How  may  the  salesman  use  this  period  in  preparing  for  future  business  ? 

7.  Of  what  value  is  it  to  the  salesman  to  sense  a  "no  sale"  in  advance? 

8.  What  is  the  best  technique  to  employ  in  the  get-away  when  no  sale  has 
been  made? 

9.  What  should  the  attitude  of  the  salesman  be  toward  the  prospect  when 
no  sale  has  been  made?    Why  that  attitude? 

10.  How  may  the  salesman  act  when  turned  down  in  company? 

11.  What  function  does  service  play  in  the  success  of  a  concern? 

12.  Of  what  real  value  to  the  salesman  is  the  daily  record  card?    Explain 
how  he  may  use  it  to  his  best  advantage. 

13.  By  what  method  can  a  salesman  improve  himself  most  in  his  work? 

14.  What  is  meant  by  "leaving  the  door  open,"  and  how  is  it  accomplished  ? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  After  a  salesman  has  closed  a  sale,  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  time  to 
ask  his  new  customer  for  the  names  of  others  he  might  sell?  Discuss  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

2.  If  the  sale  has  been  properly  made,  and  the  order  signed,  do  you  really 
think  there  is  much  danger  of  the  salesman's  talking  himself  into  a  cancella- 
tion? What  is  the  reaction  of  the  client  to  a  lot  of  small  talk  after  the  sale 
is  closed?    What  should  the  salesman  do  and  why?    What  would  you  do? 

3.  Should  the  salesman  sense  a  no-sale  interview,  how  should  he  proceed  ? 
Should  he  try  to  close  just  the  same  ?  Should  he  make  an  exit  ?  Discuss  fully 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

4.  Write  out  several  methods  the  salesman  might  use  in  seeing  to  it  that 
the  door  is  left  open  for  him  to  call  back. 

5.  If  the  salesman  is  a  true  representative  of  his  house,  should  he  emphasize 
the  "personally  supervise  your  order"  angle?  Discuss  this  point  and  describe 
how  you  think  it  can  be  best  used. 

6.  After  the  sale  has  been  completed  for  several  weeks,  the  customer  starts 
finding  fault.    Should  the  salesman  leave  him  alone  and  hope  he  will  get  over 
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it  or  should  he  go  to  see  him  constantly? 
tailed  opinions  based  upon  good  judgment. 


Discuss  this  matter  and  give  de- 


CASE 


JAMISON  WORK  CLOTHES  CORPORATION 

William  Jenkins,  representative  for  the  Jamison  Work  Clothes  Corporation, 
was  successful  in  obtaining  a  large  order  from  one  of  the  largest  mail-order 
linns  in  the  country. 

The  purchasing  agent  for  this  mail-order  firm,  H.  L.  Smith,  seemed  quite 
well  satisfied  with  the  transaction  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold  him.  It 
seemed  to  Jenkins,  also,  that  Mr.  Smith  was  rather  fond  of  him,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  that  this  good  feeling  of  Smith  toward  him  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
his  success  in  making  the  sale. 

Not  long  after  this  sale  was  completed  and  shipment  of  the  goods  was  started 
to  the  buyer,  the  quality  of  the  goods  suddenly  did  not  please  Mr.  Smith.  He 
wrote  Jenkins's  company  a  harsh  letter  saying  that  he  had  been  given  a  bad 
deal.  The  goods,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  had  been  misrepresented  by  Jen- 
kins. 

Now,  such  a  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Smith  was  hard  to  explain.  It 
may  be  that  Jenkins  sold  himself  instead  of  the  goods  that  he  represented,  and 
when  Jenkins  left  Smith's  office,  he  was  no  longer  there  to  keep  Smith  satis- 
fied by  means  of  his  personality  which  made  him  decide  against  his  purchase. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

In  such  a  case  what  should  be  done  by  Jenkins  ?  Should  he  go  back  to  see 
Smith  and  try  to  resell  him?  Should  he  try  to  find  out  whether  or  not  some 
other  salesman  had  called  on  Smith  and  sold  him  what  he  considered  a  product 
superior  to  that  offered  by  Jenkins.  Plan  your  procedure  in  detail  and  justify 
it  by  sound  reasoning. 


CHAPTER  XX 
Retail  Selling  Principles 

"The  Sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none."— Shakespeare. 

Same  fundamentals  apply.  The  student  of  retail  salesman- 
ship should  remember  that  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying this  type  of  effort  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  in  other 
forms  of  selling.  The  desires,  urges,  and  motives  for  buying  are 
identical  with  those  found  in  specialty  selling,  and  the  astute 
salesperson  can  capitalize  on  his  knowledge  of  salesmanship  prin- 
ciples simply  because  there  seems  to  be  so  little  of  it  employed  in 
the  retail  stores. 

Personality.  Personality  plays  an  important  role  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  retail  salesperson,  and  a  good  disposition  and  an  even 
temper  should  be  the  first  requisites.  All  types  and  classifica- 
tions of  people  enter  the  retail  store  and  one's  feelings  are  often 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  in  "waiting  upon"  the  varied  group 
with  which  the  salesperson  comes  in  contact  daily.  When  in- 
sulted, the  specialty  salesman  can  walk  out ;  but  in  the  retail  store 
one  has  to  "face  the  music"  and  take  the  abuse  in  a  quiet,  subser- 
vient manner,  always  acting  as  though  the  customer  were  right 
in  her  assertions. 

Getting  an  interview  in  retail  selling.  In  retail  selling  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  devise  his  own  methods 
of  reaching  a  prospect  except  in  some  few  particular  cases.  That 
is  the  job  of  the  advertising  or  merchandising  manager  or  who- 
ever's  job  it  is  to  "get  business"  for  the  store.  Interviews  are  ob- 
tained directly  as  a  result  of  the  advertising,  either  through  the 
local  newspapers,  circulars,  personal  letters,  package  inserts, 
handbills,  or  personal  solicitation. 

Using  the  telephone.  Some  retail  stores  have  made  use  of 
the  telephone  in  a  very  efficient  manner  to  get  customers  into 
their  stores.  One  method  that  has  come  to  the  author's  attention 
was  used  by  a  large  department  store.  Several  salespersons  were 
utilized  to  call  a  great  many  people  on  the  telephone — customers 
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and  others  whom  the  management  desired  to  have  as  customers 
—and  tell  them  about  some  exceptional  offer  that  the  store  was 
about  to  make  to  the  public,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  they  were 
calling  to  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  the  advance  knowledge  so 
that  they  could  come  in  and  have  the  pick  of  the  goods  before  the 
public  at  large  was  allowed  to  handle  the  merchandise.  The  op- 
portunity to  get  the  first  pick  of  this  choice  material  brought 
several  hundred  customers  into  the  store  and  the  management 
decided  to  develop  a  telephone  department  to  do  nothing  but  keep 
the  patrons  of  the  store  informed  of  the  special  offerings  that  they 
were  to  make. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  practice  of  allowing  a  select  group  to 
have  first  pick  of  such  merchandise  before  it  is  offered  to  the  gen- 
eral public  is  rather  unethical,  although  many  store  owners  justify 
it  by  saying  that  they  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  give  their 
good  customers  the  first  choice  of  such  goods.  Such  a  practice 
must  depend  upon  the  policy  of  the  store. 

The  salesman  in  the  retail  store  has  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
practice  salesmanship  principles,  also  the  chance  to  attract  de- 
sirable customers  to  the  store.  All  customers  have  to  be  attracted 
in  one  way  or  another ;  hence  many  stores  make  a  practice  of  em- 
ploying people  who  have  lots  of  influential  friends  and  have  them 
work  into  responsible  positions  eventually,  in  order  to  get  the 
trade  of  their  friends.  This  is  not  a  very  widely  practiced  cus- 
tom, however,  and  is  rather  limited  to  one  class  of  store. 

A  prospective  customer  is  not  always  interviewed  when  she 
enters  the  store.  She  may  be  "just  looking  around."  In  that 
case  the  salesperson  has  to  use  just  as  tactful  methods  in  interest- 
ing her  in  something  as  the  specialty  salesman  who  tries  all  types 
of  methods  of  getting  in  to  see  his  prospect. 

Attracting  the  shopper.  Many  articles  have  been  written  on 
"Turning  the  Shopper  into  a  Customer,"  and  many  methods 
suggested  on  this  important  and  pertinent  subject.  If  the  shop- 
per asks  to  see  a  certain  article  of  merchandise,  then  the  sales- 
person has  an  opportunity  to  interest  her  to  the  extent  of  making 
a  sale;  but  when  she  is  just  walking  around  through  the  store 
looking  at  goods  displayed  in  the  show  cases  and  on  the  counters, 
it  necessitates  very  tactful  and  skillful  salesmanship  to  get  her 
to  consider  seriously  the  purchase  of  any  particular  product. 
Very  often  she  does  not  want  to  buy;  she  just  came  to  look. 
Often  a  question  from  a  near-by  salesperson  or  floor  supervisor, 
such  as,  "Have  you  seen  the  newest  style  of  hosiery?"  or,  "How 
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do  you  like  the  new  voiles  we  are  showing?''  will  create  that 
curiosity  appeal  that  is  so  strong  in  all  human  beings  and  turn 
the  "looker"  into  a  good  customer.  Caution,  however,  must  be 
exercised  in  this  method  of  approach;  for  many  people  are  in- 
sulted by  too  much  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  employees.  He 
should  say  what  he  has  to  say,  or  ask  his  question  in  such  a  way 
that  the  shopper  will  not  think  he  is  trying  to  sell  her  something. 
The  remark  must  be  made  in  a  casual  way,  as  if  he  were  much 
interested  and  enthusiastic  about  the  new  lines  and  desirous  of 
having  others  share  in  his  knowledge. 

Retail  salespeople  stand.  In  retail  selling,  the  salesman  acts 
the  part  of  a  "server"  of  a  desire  to  look  at  merchandise.  The 
salesperson  who  remains  on  his  feet  shows  the  customer  that  he 
wants  to  be  of  service;  that  he  desires  to  produce  not  only  just 
what  the  customer  asks  for  but  other  things  in  which  she  may 
possibly  be  interested.  The  salesperson  cannot  very  well  stand 
in  some  departments — where,  for  instance,  he  has  to  sit  opposite 
the  customer  to  fit  the  gloves.  In  most  other  departments,  how- 
ever, the  salesman  should  stand  even  when  no  customers  are 
present ;  for  he  thereby  shows  his  willingness  to  serve.  He  should 
not  be  leaning  over  a  counter  reading  a  paper  or  talking  in  some 
corner  with  other  clerks.  As  one  department  manager  puts  it, 
"Our  salespersons  have  instructions  to  be  'on  the  job'  every  second 
when  they  are  on  duty.  They  are  never  to  give  even  the  appear- 
ance of  loafing  or  being  leisurely  inclined.  They  are  there  to  be 
of  real  service  to  everyone  who  comes  in;  that's  what  they  are 
paid  for,  and  that's  what  we  expect  of  them." 

Substituting  in  retail  selling.  In  retail  selling  a  prospect 
comes  into  a  store  with  her  mind  pretty  well  made  up  as  to  what 
she  wants  to  buy,  and  for  that  reason  the  "interest"  stage  of  the 
retail  sale  is  often  absent.  The  salesperson  in  such  a  case  is  on 
hand  more  to  direct  a  choice  than  to  sell.  The  true  interest  stage 
is  developed,  however,  where  the  goods  called  for  are  not  to  be 
had  and  the  salesperson  attempts  to  sell  the  prospect  some  other 
product.  This  is  known  as  substitution.  The  most  natural  tend- 
ency is  for  the  salesperson  to  come  right  out  and  tell  the  prospect 
that  they  don't  carry  the  goods  requested  or  that  at  the  present 
time  they  are  out  of  them.  This  is  actually  what  happens  in 
most  cases.  Then  the  salesperson  will  turn  right  around  and  say, 
"But  we  do  carry  another  line  which  is  a  lot  better  than  the  one 
you  ask  for"  or  "another  line  which  is  just  as  good,"  and  the 
prospect  feels  that  her  judgment  has  been  reflected  upon  and 
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either  leaves  the  store  or  lacks  interest  in  the  statement  of  the 
employee.  "We  are  all  out"  is  a  favorite  reply  in  many  cases 
even  when  the  store  has  never  carried  the  line  mentioned. 

Instances  in  which  the  salesperson  knows  that  the  product  re- 
quested is  in  stock,  but,  due  to  some  advantage  in  profit  or  turn- 
over, he  has  been  asked  to  sell  as  much  of  some  competing  brand 
as  possible,  are  common  occurrences  in  retailing.  When  the 
storekeeper  has  the  brand  in  stock  and  is  willing  to  sell  it  to  the 
customer,  but  wants  the  customer  to  buy  another,  he  will  often 
say,  "Yes,  madam,  we  have  that  brand  if  you  desire  it.  We  also 
have  the  X  brand  which  personally  I  prefer  to  the  other.  Have 
you  tried  it?  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  this  new  brand 
and  try  it.  I  think  you  will  like  it  better,  but  if  you  do  not  I  will 
be  glad  to  let  you  have  the  other."  Another  way  to  state  the  case 
is  to  tell  the  customer  why  she  will  probably  like  the  new  brand 
better.  Substitution  can  be  accomplished  rather  easily  in  most 
staple  products  if  there  is  not  too  much  difference  in  the  product 
or  the  price.  When  it  is  apparent  that  another  article  is  being 
substituted  for  the  one  desired  without  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact,  it  is  generally  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  except  when  the 
customer  is  well  known  to  the  salesperson  and  is  a  good  customer 
of  the  store,  in  which  case  she  feels  practically  certain  that  the 
salesperson  would  not  dare,  nor  want,  to  substitute  an  inferior 
article,  and,  therefore,  believes,  and  has  confidence,  in  the  sub- 
stituted one. 

For  the  salesperson  to  make  the  bare  statement  that  the  article 
being  substituted  is  "just  as  good"  or  even  "better"  than  the  one 
asked  for  does  anything  but  create  confidence  and  savors  of  un- 
truth. "They  don't  make  it  any  more"  is  another  dangerous 
reply,  but  it  generally  shows  the  ignorance  of  the  salesperson 
unless  he  knows  that  his  statement  is  true.  It  has  been  found  by 
past  experience  and  experiment  that  the  plain,  unadulterated 
truth,  with  sincerity,  is  always  the  best  policy ;  for  untruths  are 
invariably  discovered  and  a  customer  is  lost  to  the  store.  When 
a  truthful  statement  is  made  concerning  substituted  products,  the 
customer  has  only  to  say  that  she  is  not  satisfied  with  the  product 
and  a  way  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  is  opened.  There  is  no 
better  advertising  for  a  store  than  a  satisfied  customer. 

Methods  of  increasing  the  unit  of  purchase.  Some  store  man- 
agers never  allow  their  salespersons  to  attempt  to  increase  the 
number  of  units  in  the  sale,  because  they  feel  that  the  oftener  a 
customer  comes  into  the  store  the  better  the  chances  of  making 
other  sales  to  her.     For  this  reason  they  figure  that  it  is  much 
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better  for  the  customer  to  buy  one  article  twelve  times  a  year  and 
make  twelve  trips  to  the  store,  rather  than  to  buy  twelve  articles 
once  a  year  and  enter  the  store  only  for  that  purchase.  There  is 
logic  in  their  reasoning,  except  when  the  article  purchased  is 
purely  a  convenience  proposition;  then  they  buy  it  at  the  place 
which  is  handiest  for  them. 

The  second  method  is  probably  encountered  more  often  by  men 
than  by  women ;  for  few  men  buy  in  quantities,  and  they  prefer 
to  buy  one  thing  at  a  time  rather  than  to  "lay  in  a  supply."  One 
of  the  commonest  places  to  see  this  suggestion  most  successfully 
accomplished  is  at  the  cigar  counter  where  three  cigars  are  laid 
before  the  customer — presumably  so  that  he  can  make  his  choice, 
but  really  to  suggest  the  purchase  of  more  than  one.  In  the 
men's  furnishings  store  when  a  customer  buys  a  suit,  the  sales- 
person is  not  considered  competent  unless  he  suggests  shirts,  ties, 
socks,  and,  possibly,  collars.  Many  of  these  so-called  accessories 
are  purchased  through  suggestion  thrown  out  in  this  manner,  and 
if  the  store  is  properly  arranged,  these  suggestions  follow  in  logical 
order.  Hats,  gloves,  canes,  mufflers,  and  other  articles  of  apparel 
are  generally  found  in  close  proximity,  for  the  first  suggests  the 
second,  the  second  the  third,  and  so  on.  With  articles  which  com- 
mand higher  prices,  however,  these  suggestions  must  be  made  in 
a  tactful  manner,  or  they  may  offend.  They  should  come  from 
the  salesperson  in  a  sort  of  matter-of-fact  way,  as  if  the  thought 
just  happened  to  strike  him  and  he  were  speaking  his  thoughts  in 
an  attempt  to  be  accommodating  and  obliging. 

Getting  help  from  the  "boss."  It  often  helps  in  making  a 
difficult  sale  to  solicit  aid  from  the  "boss"  or  "manager";  for  it 
gives  the  customer  the  feeling  that  everything  is  being  done  to 
make  her  feel  satisfied  and  contented.  In  the  retail  store  the 
salesperson  often  calls  the  manager  "to  wait  upon  you  person- 
ally," and  that  seems  to  have  the  desired  effect  in  a  great  many 
cases. 

Display  of  goods  in  retail  selling.  It  has  been  said  by  one  of 
the  country's  most  able  merchants  that  "goods  properly  displayed 
are  half  sold."  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  display  of  goods  has 
an  intense  bearing  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  merchandise  to 
sell.  They  should  always  be  shown  to  advantage  in  order  to  look 
attractive  to  the  prospective  purchaser.  The  jeweler  knows  that 
stones,  cutlery,  silverware,  in  fact,  nearly  all  of  his  merchandise, 
are  shown  to  much  better  advantage  on  a  black  or  purple  velvet 
mat  than  on  the  bare  counter,  for  the  mat  furnishes  a  certain  rich- 
ness and  atmosphere  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way 
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The  girl  at  the  veil  counter  of  a  department  is  always  one  fair  to 
look  upon,  and  generally  her  complexion  is  flawless.  This  is  be- 
cause it  is  the  custom  for  her  to  show  the  customer  how  a  veil  will 
look  by  holding  it  across  her  own  face,  and  a  sale  is  often  effected 
by  the  face  behind  the  veil.  The  customer  pictures  herself  as 
looking  like  the  salesperson,  and  if  the  impression  is  favorable, 
the  sale  is  more  easily  made.  In  the  hosiery  department  of  large 
stores  the  salesgirls  are  chosen  by  the  shapeliness  of  their  feet  and 
limbs  in  order  to  gain  the  proper  effect  and  provide  a  trimness 
and  elegance  which  tend  to  inject  quality  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  shoes  must  always  be  kept  in  good  condition,  for  pretty 
hosiery  does  not  go  well  with  shabby,  worn  shoes.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  shoe  store.  Anyone  who  has  been  "waited  on"  by  a 
shoe-store  salesman  who  has  shabby  shoes  himself  cannot  help 
but  realize  the  depressing  effect  it  has  upon  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser. In  the  men's  furnishing  stores  the  salesmen  are  invari- 
ably dressed  in  the  latest  styles  and  patterns,  and  look  as  though 
they  might  be  "living  advertisements  for  the  store."  These  little 
things  go  a  long  way  to  make  a  store  and  its  merchandise  popular, 
and  the  enterprising  manager  will  be  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  those  things  which  will  help  to  sell  goods. 

Knowledge  of  stock  location.  To  know  where  the  different 
kinds  of  merchandise  are  kept  is  the  first  task  of  the  new  sales- 
person; for  that  knowledge  is  extremely  important  if  effective 
selling  is  desired.  Since  service  is  one  of  those  intangible  assets 
demanded  in  every  progressive  store,  the  salesperson  must  know 
the  location  of  stock  if  he  is  to  be  able  to  show  it  quickly  and 
effectively.  It  is  a  certainty  that  the  salesperson  who  has  to  ask 
where  "this  or  that"  is  kept  does  not  impress  the  customer  with 
his  ability  or  knowledge  of  the  merchandise.  When  a  salesperson 
does  not  know  where  to  find  a  thing,  the  tendency  of  the  customer 
is  to  think  that  what  is  said  about  the  merchandise  is  all  made  up 
and  that,  though  there  may  be  truth  in  it,  probably  there  is  not. 
It  does  not  inspire  confidence,  nor  does  it  lead  one  to  think  that 
the  salesperson  is  very  well  qualified  for  the  job  in  any  respect. 
Stock  should  be  kept  clean  and  well  arranged;  and  in  many  stores 
that  duty  falls  upon  the  salesperson.  An  article  of  merchandise 
which  is  taken  from  the  top  shelf  and  has  to  be  cleaned  off  before 
it  is  shown  conveys  the  impression  that  it  has  been  there  a  long 
time,  that  it  could  not  be  sold  because  there  was  something  wrong 
with  it,  If  that  impression  is  given,  the  customer  will  intuitively 
think  that  it  has  been  there  a  long  time  and  must  be  old  and  de- 
teriorated.    Keeping  the  goods  well  dusted  is  important. 
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Order  of  presentation.  It  has  been  said  by  a  very  competent 
store  manager  that  the  salesperson  should  never  show  the  best  or 
the  poorest  quality  to  the  customer  first;  for  in  either  case  she 
may  be  frightened  away  from  the  store.  Where  a  high-priced 
article  is  displayed  to  the  customer  first,  she  may  want  it  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  afford  it,  and  rather  than  admit  that  its  price  is  too 
high,  she  will  leave  the  store  and  seek  it  elsewhere.  In  case  the 
lowest-priced  article  is  shown  first,  the  customer  may  feel  that  it 
is  a  reflection  on  her  and  will  be  insulted  and  leave  the  store. 
Many  store  managers  instruct  their  salespersons  to  show  three 
grades  wherever  they  are  in  stock  and  allow  the  customer  to  make 
her  choice,  aided  .by  the  salesperson.  She  can  then  go  into  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  different  grades  without  mentioning 
the  fact  that  one  is  the  lowest,  another  is  the  highest,  and  the 
third  is  of  medium  grade.  This  method  seems  to  eliminate  the 
possible  embarrassment  of  the  customer,  and  the  loss  of  a  sale. 
Occasionally  the  bearing,  appearance,  and  dress  of  the  prospect 
will  help  the  salesperson  in  determining  which  grade  of  merchan- 
dise to  exhibit,  and  for  this  reason  the  salesperson  should  be  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  evidences  which  will  give  her  some  clue 
to  the  wants  of  the  customer. 

Serving  two  customers.  It  often  happens  that  while  the 
salesperson  is  waiting  upon  one  customer,  another  comes  to  the 
counter  and  desires  attention  also.  This  situation  is  often 
handled  by  the  introduction  of  another  salesperson  to  take  care 
of  the  second  customer;  but  where  none  is  available,  the  first 
salesperson  has  to  find  some  method  of  serving  them  both  without 
having  either  think  she  is  being  slighted.  Many  store  managers 
tell  their  salespersons  to  take  the  customers  in  turn  and  let  the 
others  wait;  but,  at  times,  the  second  may  only  want  to  ask  a 
question  or  buy  a  product  which  requires  but  a  moment  of  the 
salesperson's  time,  in  which  case  she  is  justified  in  leaving  the  first 
one  momentarily  to  serve  the  second,  if  her  wants  can  be  de- 
termined. Some  salespersons  serve  both  at  the  same  time ;  but, 
in  that  case,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  first  one  feels  that,  as  she 
came  first,  she  should  have  the  entire  attention  of  the  salesperson 
until  she  has  made  her  purchase.  Circumstances  should  govern 
such  a  situation  and  the  salesperson  be  allowed  to  choose  the 
method  which  will  be  most  likely  to  please  both.  This  situation 
is  eliminated  in  the  cafe  and  restaurant.  Here  the  waitresses 
have  tables  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  so  that  a  party  sitting 
at  one  of  her  tables  will  not  be  likely  to  notice  her  giving  attention 
to  people  at  another.     The  type  of  article  which  the  salesperson 
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is  selling  and  the  actions  of  the  two  customers  will  generally  be 
pretty  safe  indications  as  to  her  best  method  of  serving  the 
two. 

Serving  the  customer  who  brings  an  adviser.  The  woman 
who  goes  shopping  with  another  as  adviser  creates  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  that  the  retail  salesman  has  to  solve.  Invari- 
ably one  of  the  two  dominates.  She  is  the  one  upon  whom  to 
concentrate  selling  energy;  for  when  she  is  sold,  she  will  usually 
aid  the  salesman  to  sell  her  friend.  This  is  purely  a  matter  of 
choosing  the  leader  and  selling  her;  the  rest  is  easy.  The  tech- 
nique, however,  must  be  closely  observed,  for  should  the  sales- 
person devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  leader,  the  other  will 
feel  slighted  and  even  insulted  and  block  the  sale  by  suggesting 
that  they  go  to  another  store — or  some  other  excuse.  The  sales- 
person must  give  just  as  much  attention  to  one  as  to  the  other, 
but  can  direct  his  canvass  to  the  "master  mind,"  so  that  the  brunt 
of  resistance  will  then  be  eliminated. 

Retailers'  helps  in  selling.  Some  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns help  the  dealers  who  handle  their  products  by  sending  them 
suggestions  to  use  in  the  sale  of  their  products.  These  prove  very 
helpful  to  the  merchant  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  merits  of  the  proposition  and  get  the  selling  points  from  obser- 
vation. These  helps  have  been  found  successful  in  aiding  the 
salesperson;  for  they  provide  him  with  information  which  could 
hardly  be  obtained  otherwise.  The  following  is  a  typical  aid  and 
is  quoted  for  its  brevity,  conciseness,  and  forcefulness.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Crawford,  McGregor  &  Canby  Company's  Sales 
Helps: 

"Suggested  arguments  for  the  dealer  to  use  in  favor  of  the  steel- 
shafted  golf  club: 

"1.  It  is  practically  indestructible.  Of  course  nothing  reaches 
100  per  cent  excellence.  If  any  steel  shaft  breaks  under  ordinary 
legitimate  usage,  and  is  returned  to  us  complete,  it  will  be  re- 
placed cheerfully. 

"2.  It  will  not  rust,  no  matter  what  the  climatic  conditions. 
"3.  Its  action  remains  the  same  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year. 

"4.  It  does  not  warp  out  of  shape. 

"5.  It  will  drive  a  straighter  ball,  because  it  is  practically  free 
from  torsion  or  twist. 

"6.  Its  beauty  and  lines  delight  the  eye. 
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"7.  It  has  a  clean-cut  feeling  in  its  'swish'  through  the  air  that 
is  music  to  the  golfer. 

"8.  It  is  worthy  of  every  confidence." 

Some  objections  met  in  retail  selling.  A  common  objection 
heard  in  retail  stores  is,  "No,  that  is  not  just  what  I  want."  Very 
often  the  customer  does  not  know  herself  exactly  what  she  does 
want ;  she  may  have  only  a  hazy  idea  and  cannot  express  anything 
definite.  It  often  means  that  the  person  is  looking  for  an  entirely 
different  article,  that  the  article  is  of  the  right  type,  but  that  its 
price  is  either  too  high  or  the  quality  (and  price)  too  low.  The 
salesperson  who  has  to  contend  with  this  is  often  "stumped"  to 
know  just  what  to  do ;  for  he  may  have  no  idea  which  of  the  vari- 
ous objections  is  in  the  prospect's  mind.  It  may  be  one  or  more. 
His  first  job  is  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  objection,  and  in  doing 
so  tact  is  very  essential ;  for  if  the  price  is  too  high,  the  customer 
may  not  want  to  admit  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price  and 
will  go  out  to  another  store  for  the  article.  Some  leading  ques- 
tion like,  "Did  you  have  something  of  a  lighter  weight  in  mind, 
one  like  this?"  or  "Did  you  prefer  the  lighter  shade  at  $1.98?"  or 
"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  this  other  value  which  we  have 
found  very  popular!"  These  leading  suggestions  give  the  cus- 
tomer the  opportunity  to  make  the  choice  without  embarrassment 
and  serve  to  make  another  good  customer  for  the  store. 

Quality  and  price  objections.  Occasionally  the  prospect  in 
the  retail  store  will  come  out  with  the  statement  that  she  has  seen 
the  very  same  thing  in  another  store  at  a  lower  price.  In  some 
of  the  large  city  department  stores  there  are  professional  shoppers 
who  do  nothing  but  compare  prices  and  values  in  competing  stores 
with  those  in  their  own;  therefore,  when  such  an  objection  is 
advanced,  the  shopper  is  called  and  she  either  explains  the  differ- 
ence in  quality  or  allows  the  purchaser  to  buy  the  article  at  the 
price  at  which  it  is  being  sold  in  a  competing  store,  and  then  goes 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  statement.  The  introduction  into 
the  sale  of  a  specialist  of  this  kind  generally  uncovers  some  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  merchandise  which  the  customer  had 
not  noticed,  and  she  goes  away  with  the  article,  more  pleased  than 
ever.  Salespersons  are  sometimes  taught  to  handle  such  objec- 
tions themselves,  but  this  must  be  very  diplomatically  done.  It 
can  be  attempted  something  like  this,  "Yes,  madam,  that  store 
parallels  ours  considerably  in  prices,  but  did  you  notice  the  make 

of  the  article  ?    Was  it  this  same  make  or  was  it make  ?     The 

two  brands  are  very  much  alike,  but  this  one  has  this  advantage 
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and  is  constructed  thus,  and  so  on."  In  this  way  the  salesperson 
does  not  deny  the  statement  of  the  customer;  for  to  do  so  would 
only  create  antagonism  and  the  prospect  might  be  a  regular  cus- 
tomer of  the  competing  store  and  refuse  to  buy  from  the  sales- 
person's concern  again  if  angered  or  if  her  word  was  doubted. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  why  the  salesperson  must  know 
not  only  his  own  goods  but  also  those  of  his  competitors.  He 
must  know  the  brands  they  carry,  their  strong  and  weak  points, 
and  be  able  to  show  at  a  moment's  notice  the  points  of  superiority 
in  his  own.  When  goods  are  very  similar  in  appearance,  the 
salesperson's  task  is  to  educate  his  prospective  customers  to  the 
merits  of  his  goods  so  thoroughly  that  they  will  be  able  (or  at 
least  think  they  are  able)  to  judge  for  themselves  which  of  the 
two  products  carries  the  better  value. 

Salesperson  an  educator.  The  average  man  knows  very  little 
about  the  clothes  he  wears,  and  for  that  reason  the  salesperson 
in  a  men's  clothing  store  should  be  an  educator  as  well  as  a  sales- 
man if  he  is  to  retain  his  trade  for  any  length  of  time.  He  should 
show  the  customer  how  the  clothes  are  cut,  how  they  are  padded, 
how  the  collars  are  shrunk,  and  the  materials  that  are  put  into 
places  which  do  not  show.  This  sort  of  salesmanship  teaches  the 
customer  what  to  look  for  and  where  to  look  for  it.  Should  he 
be  tempted  to  go  to  another  store  to  buy  a  suit,  he  will  invariably 
look  for  these  features,  and  if  the  quality  is  really  inferior  to  that 
of  the  merchant  of  whom  he  generally  buys  his  clothes,  he  will  go 
back  to  his  old  friend  with  a  warm  heart  and  more  confidence  than 
ever. 

When  the  salesperson  knows  the  prospect's  statement  to  be 
false.  When  one  store  has  an  exclusive  agency  for  a  product 
and  the  customer  makes  the  claim  that  she  has  seen  exactly  the 
same  thing  at  a  lower  price  in  another  store,  it  would  not  be  good 
salesmanship  to  come  right  out  with  the  statement  that  such  a 
thing  is  impossible  because  of  the  exclusive  agency  (a  thing  which 
is  very  often  done  and  which  tends  to  offend).  He  should 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  were 
the  same,  but — and  then  go  on  to  point  out  the  differences. 

Identical  goods  at  higher  prices.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  statement  of  the  customer  regarding  a  similar  article  at  lower 
price  is  true.  In  this  case  the  salesperson  can  do  nothing  but 
acknowledge  it.  Untruths  at  this  point  will  never  win  cus- 
tomers; for  in  time  they  will  find  them  out  and  thereafter  shun 
the  store.  It  is  better  to  explain  to  the  customer  just  how  it  is 
that  that  store  sells  the  same  thing  cheaper,  and  why  his  store  has 
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to  ask  more  for  the  same  product.  This  objection  is  very  com- 
monly heard  in  many  of  the  small  unit  grocery  stores  which  have 
to  compete  with  the  large  and  powerful  "chains."  "Why!  the 
A  &  B  Store  sells  that  very  same  brand,  size,  and  quality  at  7  cents 
a  can  less  than  you  do,"  and  the  merchant  then  explains  to  the 
customer  why  he  has  to  get  7  cents  more  a  can  for  his  goods.  He 
explains  that  he  cannot  buy  in  such  tremendous  quantities  as  the 
chain  stores;  that  he  grants  credit  for  30  days,  while  the  "chains" 
sell  for  cash;  that  he  has  a  delivery  system  to  support,  and  the 
expense  for  that  service  has  to  come  out  of  his  profits,  while  the 
"chains"  do  business  on  a  strictly  cash  and  carry  basis ;  and  so  on. 
Occasionally  two  stores  of  a  similar  type  find  themselves  selling 
the  same  goods  at  different  prices,  and  often  it  is  very  difficult  to 
justify  the  prince  of  one  of  them.  There  is  generally  some  good 
reason  for  this  that  the  salesman  can  use  to  his  advantage  if  he 
can  discover  it. 

Close  in  retail  selling.  In  a  discussion  of  closing  the  sale  at 
retail,  John  Alford  Stevenson  says,  "There  are  a  few  additional 
general  suggestions,  however,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  apply  to 
all  sales,  but  which  should  be  carefully  observed  by  retail  sales- 
men. 

"1.  Don't  try  to  close  without  at  least  giving  the  customer  the 
impression  that  you  have  shown,  or  are  willing  to  show,  the  com- 
plete stock.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  bring  out  two  or  three  dresses, 
one  of  which  the  customer  seems  to  admire,  you  may  make  a 
try-out  close  by  saying,  That  looks  very  well,  don't  you  think 
so?'  or  something  similar.  If  the  customer  agrees  perfectly,  it 
may  be  time  to  close ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  the  slight- 
est hesitation,  bring  out  the  remainder  of  your  stock. 

"2.  In  the  case  of  small  articles  it  is  sometimes  helpful  to  get 
the  customer  to  take  the  object  in  his  hand.  When  he  decides 
to  purchase  an  article,  he  likes  the  idea  of  possessing  that  article 
himself,  and  the  idea  of  possession  is  sometimes  stronger  if  he  is 
holding  it  in  his  hand. 

"3.  'The  customer  who  doesn't  get  thanked  gets  cheated'  is  a 
United  Cigar  Stores  rule  for  salesmen,  and  it  is  a  rule  which 
should  hold  good  in  all  selling.  All  good  retail  salesmen  follow 
this  rule,  and,  as  a  consequence,  customers  grow  to  expect  the 
'Thank  you,'  'Thank  you  very  much,'  or,  'Thank  you,  madam,' 
and  if  they  do  not  receive  it,  there  is  a  slight  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion which  is  not  conducive  to  future  orders. 

"4.  Never  adopt  a  manner  toward  the  customer  who  doesn't 
buy  which  you  would  not  use  toward  the  customer  who  does.    It 
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is  disappointing,  naturally,  to  any  salesman,  after  he  or  she  has 
put  forth  every  effort  to  explain  the  disadvantages  of  an  article, 
to  be  told  that  the  customer  was  'just  looking  around/  Eventu- 
ally, however,  this  type  of  customer  does  make  purchases,  but 
they  won't  be  made  from  you  if  by  your  manner  you  create  an 
atmosphere  unfavorable  to  future  sales." 

Refusal  to  buy.  The  proper  handling  of  this  situation  in 
retail  selling  is  of  great  importance  to  the  building  up  of  a  clientele 
for  the  store.  The  careless  salesperson  serves  to  turn  away  many 
a  good  customer  from  a  store  just  because  he  is  indifferent  when 
the  prospect  does  not  buy.  Willingness  to  serve  everyone  alike — 
whether  he  be  an  old  customer  of  the  store  or  just  a  shopper — is 
the  keynote  of  service  and  the  deciding  factor  in  making  or  losing 
a  good  customer.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  be  friendly 
and  sweet  when  someone  enters  the  store  and  spends  an  hour  or 
two  looking  at  things  and  then  decides  not  to  buy,  when  appar- 
ently just  the  things  which  she  is  looking  for  are  to  be  had  there, 
and  at  prices  which  are  very  fair.  The  salesperson  must  remem- 
ber that  he  is  there  to  make  sales  and  that,  even  though  a  sale  is 
lost,  if  it  is  lost  correctly,  the  way  to  a  greater  sale  is  started.  It 
may  be  a  long  time  in  the  future,  but  people  are  human  and  like 
to  feel  that  the  salesperson  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
please.  He  should  exhibit  a  genuine  willingness  to  show  all  the 
stock  that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  prospective  purchaser.  He 
should  not  be  afraid  to  show  the  person  that  he  is  doing  his  utmost 
to  please,  for  the  personal  relationship  between  individuals — that 
interest  which  one  takes  in  another's  affairs — if  wisely  employed, 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  building  up  of  good  will  and  "cus- 
tomership"  for  an  organization. 

Determining  the  right  stock  to  show.  It  is  very  difficult,  at 
times,  for  the  salesperson  to  determine  just  what  the  prospect  is 
most  interested  in  getting.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  it 
often  happens  that  the  prospect  himself  has  only  a  hazy  idea  of 
the  merchandise  that  he  wants,  and  at  such  times  the  salesperson 
must  not  become  impatient  and  allow  his  emotions  to  "get  the 
best  of  him."  About  the  only  way  to  find  out  just  what  some 
prospects  are  "driving  at"  is  to  ask  leading  questions,  lead  them 
out,  and  get  them  to  put  their  ideas  in  more  concrete  form,  from 
which  the  salesperson  can  judge  what  the  prospect  is  desirous  of 
buying;  and  then  show  the  merchandise  which  seems  best  to  fit 
the  ideas  advanced.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  ask  too  many  ques- 
tions, for  the  prospect  may  get  impatient  and  think  that  the 
salesperson  is  incompetent.     In  such  a  case  he  will  often  leave  the 
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store  disgusted.  If  the  salesperson  sees  that  little  headway  is 
being  made  by  the  question  route,  he  should  get  samples  of  vari- 
ous merchandise  to  show  and  from  the  criticisms  get  a  clearer 
idea  of  what  is  wanted. 

The  desire  to  "see"  articles  with  the  hands.  It  is  always  good 
salesmanship  to  allow  the  customer  to  handle  the  merchandise 
even  though  there  be  some  loss  appearing  in  the  "soiled  goods" 
column.  Every  store  allows  for  this  item  and  makes  proper 
provision  for  it.  The  taking  of  goods  in  one's  hands  tends  to 
convey  the  impression  of  ownership  and  often  serves  to  make  a 
sale  easier.  In  this  connection  the  use  of  the  five  senses  is  im- 
portant, as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VI,  and  should  be  employed 
on  all  possible  occasions.  The  more  senses  that  can  be  brought 
into  play,  the  better  the  chance  to  make  the  sale.  Some  of  the 
larger  department  stores  instruct  the  salespersons  to  pass  over 
articles  to  customers  for  them  to  feel  and  handle.  Even  in  the 
flat  goods  departments  they  pass  an  end  of  the  merchandise  to 
the  customer  to  look  at  and  feel  of,  and  the  offer  is  very  seldom 
refused.  In  this  way  the  salesperson  helps  the  prospect  to  sell 
herself. 

Same  service  to  all.  Everyone  likes  to  be  treated  with  cour- 
tesy and  respect,  and  anyone  who  fails  to  receive  these  little 
acknowledgments  has  cause  to  feel  resentful  toward  the  sales- 
person as  well  as  toward  the  company.  For  this  reason  the 
prospect  who  does  not  purchase  must  be  shown  the  same  respect 
and  consideration  as  the  one  who  buys.  The  "shopper"  must 
buy  her  merchandise  from  some  store,  and  it  is  up  to  the  sales- 
person to  convert  this  woman  into  a  patron  of  the  store  he  repre- 
sents, and  he  certainly  cannot  do  it  with  surly,  discourteous 
manners.  Many  a  story  may  be  heard  in  any  large  department 
store  of  "shoppers"  who  have  not  received  good  treatment  and 
have  gone  to  competing  stores  and  spent  large  sums  of  money  for 
merchandise  which  they  had  intended  to  buy  at  the  first  store 
entered.  All  this  goes  to  show  that  no  merchant  has  sufficient 
hold  on  his  trade  to  chance  such  methods;  for  when  used,  they 
merely  invite  competition,  which  impresses  upon  the  merchant 
that  he  must  treat  others  as  he  would  want  to  be  treated  himself. 
That  is  a  real  golden  rule  to  go  by  and  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  salesman  in  the  retail  field. 

The  present  age  is  distinctly  one  of  service.  Standardization 
and  competition  have  brought  about  conditions  of  close  similarity 
in  a  great  many  goods.  Consequently,  in  many  lines  the  points 
of  difference  are  so  trivial  and  unimportant  that  many  concerns 
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have  nothing  exclusively  distinctive  to  sell;  therefore,  they  must 
fall  back  upon  the  service  which  the  company  renders  and  the 
helps  which  it  gives  to  its  dealers  or  customers. 

"Thank  you."  Every  prospect  deserves  a  kind,  well-meant 
"thank  you"  whether  he  buys  or  not.  The  person  who  has  pur- 
chased something  certainly  should  get  it,  and  the  one  who  does 
not  probably  will  not  come  again  and  purchase  unless  he  does 
get  it;  so  in  either  case  the  "thank  you"  is  in  order.  To  the 
prospect  who  has  not  purchased,  this  word  of  thanks  must  be 
judiciously  said,  for  some  people  are  always  going  around  with 
chips  on  their  shoulders  and  will  take  such  a  remark  as  sarcasm 
unless  it  is  said  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  other  day  a  woman 
went  into  a  shoe  store  to  buy  some  shoes,  and  when  she  found  that 
she  could  not  get  just  what  she  wanted,  the  salesperson  said,  "I 
am  very  sorry,  madam,  that  we  haven't  just  what  you  are  looking 
for,  but  thank  you  for  coming  in  to  see  us.  Perhaps  we  will  have 
what  you  want  next  time."  That  woman  then  went  to  three 
stores,  but  was  unable  to  find  what  she  was  looking  for,  though 
she  saw  practically  the  same  shoe  that  the  first  salesperson  showed 
her  as  an  alternative  choice.  The  salespersons  in  the  other  stores 
had  just  said,  "Sorry,  madam,  but  we  haven't  it,"  and  had  left  her 
to  wait  on  some  other  customers.  She  could  have  purchased  this 
second  choice  shoe  in  any  of  the  four  places,  but  she  went  back 
to  the  first  one,  because  the  salesman  had  been  so  courteous  and 
obliging  to  her.  He  had  left  the  thought  in  her  mind  that  he  was 
trying  to  please  her,  while  the  others  assumed  rather  an  indiffer- 
ent attitude  and  thereby  lost  an  easy  sale,  especially  the  last  one 
on  whom  she  called. 

Holding  a  point  in  reserve.  Some  salespeople  hold  back  a 
point  for  the  close  of  the  sale  just  as  the  wholesale  or  specialty 
salesman  does.  Generally  that  point  is  based  upon  the  service 
which  their  company  renders  or  something  special  which  is  being 
offered  for  that  day.  This  serves  to  overcome  that  natural  re- 
action which  many  people  have  after  buying  something,  and  it 
keeps  their  minds  busy  with  other  things.  If  the  article  requires 
a  few  words  of  instruction  concerning  its  use,  that  is  a  good  point 
to  hold  in  reserve  for  this  "after  the  sale"  parting  shot.  The 
Parker  Pen  Company  gives  these  instructions  to  its  representa- 
tives to  use  after  making  retail  sales : 

"Here  is  something  you  ought  to  bear  in  mind.  No  man  who 
buys  a  Duo  fold  Pen,  or  any  other  pen  of  you  for  that  matter, 
should  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  store  without  having  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  how  to  operate  the  pen.     For  instance,  in  our 
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safety  sealed  pens,  such  as  the  Duojold,  if  you  do  not  instruct  the 
customer  to  screw  the  cap  down  tightly  when  the  pen  is  not  in 
use  so  as  to  make  a  complete  union  of  the  joint  between  the  end  of 
the  inside  cap  and  the  end  of  the  nozzle,  he  will  have  a  leaky  pen. 
The  effect  would  be  exactly  the  same  were  you  using  an  old  style 
non-self-filling  pen  and  permitted  the  joint  to  be  partially  open. 

"When  a  man  is  through  using  the  pen  and  does  not  want  to 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  instruct  him  to  put  the  cap  over  the  pen  point 
and  incline  the  point  upward  and  not  let  it  lie  flat  on  the  desk. 
If  the  latter  is  done,  ink  is  more  or  less  apt  to  run  into  the  little 
cap  and  if  the  cap  is  taken  off  quickly  before  the  pen  has  had  time 
to  drink  the  ink  back  into  the  reservoir,  this  in  itself  will  cause 
what  some  call  a  leaky  pen. 

"Little  troubles  of  this  character  can  be  avoided  by  giving  your 
customer  just  a  little  information.  Really,  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  this  information  from  you,  because  you  as  a  good  merchant 
and  a  good  merchandiser  want  that  man  to  go  out  of  your  store 
100  per  cent  satisfied.  If  he  is,  if  you  are  polite  and  agreeable 
and  give  him  information,  the  use  of  which  will  in  turn  bring  him 
added  pleasure  and  profit  from  his  purchase,  he  will  remember 
this  and  recommend  others  to  go  to  your  store." 

Adjustments.  Most  large  retail  stores  have  their  own  adjust- 
ment departments  which  handle  complaints  and  exchange  of 
goods,  so  they  will  not  be  discussed  at  length.  In  the  smaller 
stores,  however,  where  the  salespersons  have  to  use  their  own 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  are  held  responsible  for  exchanges 
or  refunds  of  money,  several  precautions  should  be  taken:  (1)  the 
returned  merchandise  should  be  examined  carefully  to  see  if  it 
was  originally  purchased  at  that  store;  (2)  it  should  be  examined 
to  see  if  it  has  been  used  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  unsalable ; 
(3)  it  should  be  carefully  inventoried  to  see  that  only  the  amount 
which  was  purchased  is  being  returned;  and  (4)  that  it  is  not 
returned  because  the  person  bought  it  before  a  sale  at  a  higher 
price  than  it  was  offered  for  at  the  time  it  was  returned. 

In  connection  with  these  adjustments,  the  policies  of  the  store 
will  come  into  play,  and  it  might  be  said  that  the  various  privi- 
leges of  the  retail  store  are  abused  more  today  than  in  the  other 
types  of  sales  activity.  The  same  principle  applies  here  as  in 
specialty  and  wholesale  selling,  maximum  satisfaction  at  mini- 
mum cost.  The  story  is  often  heard  in  department  store  circles 
of  the  salesperson  going  to  a  fancy  dress  ball  at  some  popular 
resort  and  seeing  some  young  lady  there  in  a  gown  that  she  had 
taken  from  the  store  on  approval  that  morning,  and  on  the  follow- 
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ing  day  sent  back,  saying  that  she  had  decided  not  to  buy  any  of 
those  she  had  taken  out.  When  such  things  happen,  they  could 
result  very  seriously  to  the  customer;  but  such  result,  if  obtained, 
causes  hard  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  customer  and  her  friends 
toward  the  store,  and  the  store  loses  out  in  the  end.  Many  stores 
require  the  person  taking  out  any  article  to  pay  for  it  when  it 
comes  back  with  marks  on  it  which  show  that  it  has  been  worn, 
and  these  department  store  folks  get  to  be  very  expert  in  their 
judgment  of  these  matters. 

Clientele  building  in  retail  selling.  The  salesperson  in  a  retail 
store  acts  as  host  to  the  customer  who  comes  in  to  buy.  It  is  very 
helpful  to  the  salesperson  if  he  can  establish  a  form  of  social  rela- 
tionship during  the  transaction ;  for  the  human  tendency  is  to  go 
where  one  is  acquainted,  and  if  there  is  only  a  cold  commercialism 
between  customer  and  salesperson,  the  customer  will  go  to  that 
place  where  he  will  find  a  more  personal  and  friendly  attitude. 
Since  retailing  performs  a  genuine  service  to  man,  it  is  entitled  to 
all  of  those  finer  appointments  which  give  to  it  the  atmosphere  of 
friendship  and  social  relationship. 

It  is  often  considered  part  of  the  duty  of  the  retail  store  sales- 
person to  act  as  an  information  bureau  for  strangers  to  the  town. 
Even  though  these  personal  relationships  detract  from  the 
amount  of  business  done  in  a  specified  period  of  time,  they  count 
in  the  end;  for  the  "store  with  a  personality"  always  attracts  the 
greatest  number  of  customers,  providing  the  merchandise  is  right. 
To  be  able  to  answer  questions  wdth  sincere  and  pleasant  answers 
makes  friends,  not  only  for  the  salesperson,  but  also  for  the  entire 
store.  Many  people  will  trade  at  stores  where  they  feel  ac- 
quainted with  someone ;  it  is  to  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  every 
retail  salesperson  to  make  as  many  friends  as  possible,  and  that 
can  be  done  only  by  being  courteous,  obliging,  and  sincere. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Is  the  salesman  behind  the  counter  in  a  retail  store  involved  in  procuring 
interviews?    Does  he  need  technique  in  methods  of  gaining  interviews? 

2.  How  may  the  telephone  be  used  effectively  in  retail  selling?  What 
methods  do  some  of  the  progressive  department  stores  employ? 

3.  In  what  ways  may  the  salesperson  attract  the  shopper  and  induce  her 
to  buy  without  offending  her? 

4.  Under  what  conditions  should  retail  salespeople  be  allowed  to  sit  down 
and  is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  be  expected  to  stand  all  the  time? 
What  is  the  present  practice  in  department  stores? 
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5.  What  is  the  technique  of  substituting  at  retail?  How  may  it  be  done 
so  that  the  customer  will  not  be  offended? 

6.  What  methods  are  used  by  some  companies  to  increase  the  unit  of  pur- 
chase?   Are  they  good?    Discuss. 

7.  What  are  the  reactions  of  some  prospects  to  the  introduction  of  a  second 
person  into  the  sale?    Is  it  a  good  practice  to  get  help  from  the  boss? 

8.  How  are  goods  best  displayed  in  selling  at  retail? 

9.  Of  what  value  is  the  knowledge  of  the  location  of  stock  to  the  sales- 
person? 

10.  In  what  order  should  goods  be  displayed?    The  best  first,  or  the  lowest- 
priced  first?    Discuss. 

11.  What  is  the  best  way  to  serve  the  customer  who  brings  along  a  friend? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  a  "loss  leader"?    How  do  some  merchants  feel  toward 
it  as  a  selling  point? 

13.  How  does  the  close  in  retail  selling  differ  from  that  in  specialty  or  whole- 
sale selling? 

14.  How  may  the  salesperson  take  advantage  of  the  "after  sale"  period  ? 

15.  In  what  ways  may  the  salesperson  determine  what  stock  is  best  to  show 
a  customer? 

16.  In  what  ways  is  service  performed  by  the  salesperson? 

17.  If  a  prospect  comes  into  a  store  and  decides  not  to  buy,  can  the  sales- 
person say  "thank  you"?    What  should  he  say  and  how  should  be  say  it? 

18.  How  may  the  retail  salesperson  use  his  personality  to  advantage?    How 
may  he  capitalize  it? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Discuss  in  detail  your  opinion  as  to  the  limitations  of  selling  principles 
to  the  retail  field.  Has  the  salesperson  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  funda- 
mental desires  and  urges  of  the  prospect  in  the  same  way  that  the  specialty 
salesman  can? 

2.  Write  a  brief  article  on  "Personality  in  Retail  Selling." 

3.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  the  telephone  in  retail  selling? 
How  may  it  be  used  to  the  best  advantage?  Do  you  think  it  ethical  to  notify 
customers  of  advance  offerings? 

4.  State  what  you  consider  to  be  the  best  procedure  in  interesting  a 
"shopper."  Suppose  she  says,  "I  just  came  in  to  look  around"  or  "I  didn't 
come  in  to  buy."    How  would  you  attempt  to  convert  her  into  a  buyer? 

5.  The  other  day  the  author  went  into  a  store  to  buy  something.  Four 
salespeople  were  over  in  one  corner  telling  stories,  and  did  not  even  offer  to 
wait  upon  him.  What  would  you  do  in  such  a  situation  if  you  were  the  cus- 
tomer? If  you  were  the  manager  and  had  the  incident  reported  to  you  by 
the  customer? 
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6.  Devise  five  expressions  a  salesperson  may  use  in  making  substitutions 
which  will  not  offend  the  purchaser. 

7.  State  your  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  increasing  the  unit  of  sale  in 
retail  selling.  Should  a  salesperson  attempt  to  sell  in  half-dozen  quantities  if 
he  can?    Give  reasons. 

8.  Is  it  ethical  to  get  "help  from  the  boss"?  What  reactions  may  the  cus- 
tomer get  from  this  type  of  selling?  Discuss  in  detail  the  pros  and  cons  of 
such  tactics. 

9.  How  would  you  serve  two  customers,  take  them  in  order  or  try  to 
serve  both  at  the  same  time?  How  would  you  feel  if  you  were  the  first  cus- 
tomer and  the  salesperson  left  you  to  wait  on  a  second?    Discuss. 

10.  When  the  customer  cannot  decide,  how  can  the  salesperson  aid  her  in 
making  a  decision?    State  exactly  how  you  would  handle  the  situation. 


CASE  1 

THE  CASS  DRESS  SHOPPE 

Georgia  Nelson  is  employed  by  the  Cass  Dress  Shoppe,  a  very  exclusive 
women's  clothing  shop  in  New  Orleans.  Three  of  her  best  customers  sit 
watching  a  model  display  a  charming  evening  dress.  One  of  these  customers 
has  just  decided  to  buy  the  dress  when  she  hears  a  fourth  party  near  her  say, 
"I  will  take  that  dress."  Upon  observing  this  fourth  party,  she  sees  at  once 
that  this  person  is  evidently  in  the  wrong  shop,  if  her  clothes  and  general  ap- 
pearance are  indicative  of  the  type  of  store  with  which  she  is  accustomed  to 
trade.  Georgia  tells  this  customer  that  the  dress  is  already  sold,  but  the  new- 
comer claims  that  she  has  bought  the  dress  and  opens  her  purse,  displaying  a 
large  roll  of  bills  from  which  she  begins  to  count  off  the  proper  amount. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

Describe  completely  what  you  would  do  in  this  unfortunate  situation. 
Remember  that  you  are  employed  by  a  very  exclusive  shop  and  whatever 
action  you  take  must  be  moderate  and  in  no  way  offend  the  other  customers. 

CASE  2 

WOLF  BROTHERS 

Jack  Williams,  retail  clerk  in  Wolf  Brothers,  exclusive  men's  store  of  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  dealing  with  the  highest  type  of  customer,  who  purchases  only  the 
highest  quality  goods,  and,  therefore,  pays  the  highest  of  prices  had  the  fol- 
lowing experience: 

When  Williams  went  to  work  for  Wolf  Brothers  several  years  ago,  he  was 
trained  to  be  especially  polite  to  the  customers  because  the  class  of  customers 
dealing  with  Wolf  Brothers  could  easily  be  offended  and  such  offense  could  be 
ruinous.  Therefore,  the  idea  that  the  "customer  is  always  right"  is  even 
more  true  in  this  case  than  in  many  others. 
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One  day  one  of  the  best  Wolf  Brothers  customers  returned  a  suit  he  had 
purchased.  Williams  had  sold  these  goods  to  him  and,  therefore,  they  were 
returned  to  him. 

Williams  noticed,  at  once,  that  the  goods  had  been  worn  and  were,  therefore, 
not  acceptable  to  be  returned  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  store.  This 
was  a  problem,  though,  because  this  particular  customer  was  a  large  buyer 
and  Williams  knew  he  could  not  afford  to  offend  him  and  take  a  chance  on 
losing  his  patronage. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

Should  he  accept  the  goods  as  returnable  and  try  to  convince  the  manager 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do,  or  should  he  try  to  convince  his  customer 
that  the  goods  are  not  acceptable  and  run  the  chance  of  offending  him?  Re- 
member that  the  store  regulations  were  very  strict  and  emphatically  enforced, 
few  exceptions  being  made.    Discuss  a  solution. 

CASE  3 

THE  STYLE-PLUS  HAT  SHOPPE 

A  young  man,  probably  a  college  senior,  went  into  a  men's  furnishing  store 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  late  one  afternoon  in  winter.  There  were  five  salesper- 
sons on  the  floor  when  the  man  stopped  at  one  counter. 

Customer:  Can  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Bell  is  in? 

Salesperson:  No,  not  today;  he  is  out  with  a  cold. 

Customer  :  Well,  perhaps  you  can  help  me  get  what  I  want.  I  should  like  to 
get  a  brown  felt  hat  to  match  this  suit.  I  don't  wear  a  hat  so  very  much, 
but  I  have  an  engagement  tonight  which  demands  I  wear  one. 

Salesperson  (leading  customer  to  side  rack) :  Here  is  our  entire  line  of 
browns.  There  are  a  number  of  styles  to  choose  from.  I  don't  believe  we 
will  have  any  trouble  in  finding  just  what  you  want. 

The  salesperson  forthwith  Went  to  the  rear  of  the  store  where  he  took  up 
a  conversation  with  several  other  salespeople  who  were  standing  around  a 
bulletin  board  discussing  something  that  was  posted  there.  The  customer 
picked  out  several  hats  and  tried  them  on  without  making  any  decision. 
Finally  he  went  to  the  back  of  the  store  and  asked  the  person  who  first  waited 
on  him  to  help  him  find  a  hat  to  match  his  suit. 

Salesperson  (coming  forward  to  the  hat  department) :  Oh,  haven't  you 
found  anything  yet? 

Customer:  No. 

Salesperson:  What  size  do  you  wear? 

Customer  :  Oh,  about  7^4  I  believe.  You  see  it  has  been  so  long  since  I  wore 
one  I  don't  remember  what  the  exact  size  was. 

Salesperson:  What  would  you  like  to  pay  for  a  hat? 

Customer:  That  I  don't  know.    What  are  the  prices  of  good  hats  these  days? 
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Salesperson:  Well,  we  have  them  that  start  at  $3.50  and  go  as  high  as  $15.00 
depending  upon  the  make.    Now  the  .  .  . 

Customer:  Whoo  ...  I  don't  care  for  one  that  much.  Let's  look  at  the 
low-priced  ones  first.    We  can  always  work  up,  can't  we? 

Sa]  i  sperson:  Here,  try  these.  They  are  the  very  latest  and  have  a  smart 
appearance,  and  they  should  feel  very  comfortable  on  your  head. 

The  salesperson  then  hands  the  customer  two  brown  hats  of  the  right  head 
size  (;it  SI 0.00).  The  customer  walks  over  to  the  mirror  after  placing  one  of 
them  on  his  head.  Be  tries  first  one  and  then  the  other,  looking  himself  over 
critically  as  he  changes  hats  and  scrutinizing  each  hat  carefully. 

Customer:  Hasn't  this  hat  got  a  broader  brim  than  the  other?  I  think  that 
this  one  looks  better  on  me  than  the  one  with  the  broad  brim.  Are  both  of 
these  in  style  now? 

Salesperson:  Yes,  you  are  right,  the  narrower  brim  is  more  becoming  on 
you  than  the  broader  one.    Both  are  in  style;  either  will  be  O.  K. 

Customer  (looking  at  $10.00  tag  in  hat) :  Well,  I  don't  know  just  what  to 
do.  You  see,  Bill  Bell  knows  exactly  what  I  should  wear.  He  has  studied 
styling  and  is  an  expert  on  that  subject.    I  wish  he  were  here  to  advise  me. 

Salesperson  :  Well,  you  couldn't  go  wrong  on  that  hat. 

Customer  (giving  indication  that  price  is  too  high  for  him) :  No,  I  suppose 
not,  but  what  else  have  you  in  my  size? 

Salesperson  (quite  evidently  impatient  and  showing  disgust):  You  can  take 
your  pick  of  our  entire  stock.  Just  help  yourself  and  try  anything  you 
see  that  you  think  you  might  like.  I  have  to  total  my  sales  book  for  the 
day  now.    When  you  find  something  that  you  want,  just  call  me. 

And  the  salesperson  joined  his  fellows  back  at  the  bulletin  board  where 
snickers  and  laughter  arose  after  a  few  quiet  minutes. 

Finding  that  no  one  is  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  him,  and  after 
several  minutes  of  selecting  and  trying  on  hats,  the  customer,  apparently  him- 
self disgusted,  picks  up  a  package  he  brought  into  the  store  with  him  and  walks 
out  without  buying. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

Analyze  each  part  of  the  interview,  picking  out  points  which  could  have 
been  improved  upon  as  not  good  sales  technique.  Criticize  the  salesperson 
from  the  eyes  of  the  manager  of  the  store.  How  would  the  situation  have 
been  altered  if  the  manager  of  the  store  had  been  there  to  see  his  employees 
in  action?  Rewrite  the  dialogue,  giving  your  own  idea  of  an  ideal  presentation 
under  the  same  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
Advertising  an  Aid  to  the  Salesman 

"Advertising  is  a  means  of  making  personal  effort  more  productive." 

Advertising  defined — how  it  helps  the  salesman.  Since  ad- 
vertising is  one  form  of  salesmanship,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  every  salesman  be  familiar  with  its  principles  and  practice, 
in  order  that  he  may  employ  it  to  advantage  in  selling. 

Advertising  is  mass  selling.  It  is  the  presentation  of  a  prop- 
osition in  print  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  people  want  to  buy  it. 
This  "want"  may  be  immediate  or  it  may  be  latent.  Some  adver- 
tising aims  to  create  instant  demand  (present-action  advertising), 
while  some  merely  aims  to  build  up  good  will  and  prestige  for  the 
company  and  its  product,  so  that  later,  when  such  a  demand 
arises,  it  will  be  called  for  by  name  (future-action  advertising). 
Thus  the  advertiser  speaks  of  his  advertising  as  creating  consumer 
demand,  which  is  the  first  form  mentioned,  and  consumer  accept- 
ance, the  second  form  mentioned. 

Advertising  not  a  competitor.  The  salesman  should  not  take 
the  attitude  that  advertising  is  his  competitor.  It  is  his  strongest 
and  most  powerful  ally,  and  he  should  welcome  its  aid.  It  is  true 
that  advertising  in  some  forms  has  replaced  salesmen,  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  lines  and  thousands  of  products  that  will  never 
be  sold  through  advertising  efforts  alone.  The  advertising  must 
be  supplemented  by  salesmen  who  establish  those  personal  rela- 
tionships which  exist  only  when  seller  and  buyer  meet  face  to 
face.  Since  the  national  campaign  must  be  general  in  its  appeal 
and  because  it  is  being  directed  at  thousands  of  people,  it  cannot 
be  so  effective  as  the  salesman's  talk,  which  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  desires,  customs,  personal  characteristics,  and  whims  of 
the  individual  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  personal  relationship  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  salesman  to  apply  his  appeal 
to  the  individual,  are  the  factors  which  make  personal  selling  the 
most  important  form  of  sales  solicitation  and  the  one  upon  which 
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most  businesses  must  depend  for  success.  That  is  why  the  sales- 
man's foothold  upon  the  sales  platform  can  never  be  entirely  re- 
placed with  advertising,  for  every  salesman  is  himself  an  adver- 
fcising  factor  for  his  company.  He  closes  sales,  one  point  where 
advertising  as  yet  is  weak.  Advertising  gets  attention,  creates 
interest  and  desire,  but  it  is  not  the  closer  that  the  salesman  is, 
and  probably  never  will  be.  So  the  real  salesman  welcomes  ad- 
vertising to  help  him,  to  make  his  sales  easier  through  the  reduc- 
tion of  sales  resistance  and  the  creation  of  consumer  acceptance, 
and,  often,  of  consumer  demand. 

Gilbert  Kinney,  vice  president  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  once  said  in  this  connection,  "There  is,  at  times,  in  the 
salesman's  mind  some  little  conflict  between  selling  and  advertis- 
ing. This  is  all  wrong,  because  the  salesman  puts  the  product 
on  the  shelves,  and  advertising  is  the  greatest  single  force  in  tak- 
ing the  product  off  the  shelves.  If  we  start  with  this  belief  and 
understanding  in  the  salesman's  mind,  we  have  made  the  greatest 
possible  progress  toward  the  position  outlined  in  my  topic  of  how 
to  sell  a  salesman  on  advertising. 

"There  is  no  competition  here.  Advertising  helps  the  sales- 
man, because  it  widens  the  potential  market  for  his  product.  His 
volume  comes  from  repeat  orders.  The  salesman,  as  a  rule,  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  single  sale  only,  and  our  real  problem  is 
to  make  him  visualize  the  volume  possible  in  the  future,  the 
volume  that  advertising  can  build." 

One  salesman  looks  at  it  this  way : 

Salesman  A :  One  thing  that  surprises  me  is  that,  in  this  mod- 
ern age  of  advertising  successes,  you  will  occasionally  bump  into 
dealers  who  try  to  claim  advertising  isn't  worth  much  and  that 
you  ought  to  give  them  an  extra  discount  instead. 

Salesman  B:  Say,  most  of  that  talk  is  as  old  as  Tut's  tomb. 
A  few  merchants  have  got  into  the  habit  of  saying  it  without 
meaning  it,  or  they  like  to  get  a  rise  out  of  the  salesman.  I  ask 
them,  "If  you  were  going  to  take  a  trip  to  Colorado  to  see  the 
highest  peak  around  there,  what  peak  would  you  visit?"  They 
stop  and  think  a  second  and  answer,  "Pike's  Peak."  "You'd 
spend  your  money  to  see  Pike's  Peak  because  it  has  been  adver- 
tised the  most,  of  course.  So  would  most  people.  Well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  said  to  be  about  twenty-seven  other 
peaks  in  Colorado,  each  one  of  which  is  higher  than  Pike's!" 
That  surprises  them,  of  course.  Then  I  continue,  "Even  if  a 
product  might  not  be  of  quite  the  highest  quality  in  its  field,  but 
is  well  advertised,  more  people  will  buy  it  than  will  buy  the  higher 
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but  unadvertised  quality  products,  just  as  most  people  prefer  to 
visit  Pike's  Peak.  Therefore,  when  you  take  the  best  product 
and  advertise  it,  you  have  an  unbeatable  combination.  That's 
mine!" 

Familiarity  with  the  company's  advertising  an  important 
factor.  The  salesman  who  goes  out  to  sell  without  thoroughly 
familiarizing  himself  with  his  company's  advertising  is  like  a  car- 
penter going  to  work  without  his  hammer.  No  salesman  can 
work  effectively  without  knowing  everything  that  his  company  is 
doing  to  help  him;  for  he  cannot  always  tell  where  to  begin  in 
the  sales  process  in  order  to  make  his  sales.  The  salesman  is 
wasting  his  time  if  he  starts  out  to  sell  ideas  which  have  already 
been  received  and  believed  through  the  advertising,  and  it  is  up 
to  him  to  find  out  what  points  have  been  brought  out  in  the 
advertising,  so  that  he  can  follow  them  up  and  bring  in  new  ones 
which  more  nearly  suit  the  prospect.  If  the  approach,  interest, 
and  desire  stages  have  already  been  accomplished  by  the  adver- 
tising, the  salesman  can  begin  where  the  advertising  left  off  and  go 
on  from  there  to  his  close.  Thus  he  will  save  his  time  to  make 
more  sales  and  increase  his  value  to  the  company.  Every  sales- 
man should  build  his  canvass  upon  the  advertising  which  his  con- 
cern has  carried,  but  be  ready  to  start  at  the  beginning  when  he 
finds  that  the  advertising  has  not  been  seen.  This  is  the  way 
that  one  of  the  most  prominent  tire  manufacturers  looks  at  the 
problem:  "Efficient  advertising  is  written  selling.  In  fact,  mer- 
chandising is  divided  into  two  parts — personal  selling  and  adver- 
tising. Our  advertising  is  a  sales  expense.  Practically  98  per 
cent  of  it  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light ;  for  it  is  designed  to 
increase  sales  through  the  dealer's  store.  Since  advertising  is  a 
selling  expense  in  the  same  sense  that  direct  personal  selling  is, 
it  is  clear  that  there  should  be  very  close  co-operation  between  the 
sales  and  the  advertising  departments.  The  advertising  man 
should  have  had  plenty  of  sales  experience,  and  the  individual 
salesmen  should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  advertising.  The 
two  should  work  together  intelligently  to  produce  maximum  in- 
crease in  sales.  The  policies  of  the  advertising  department  dove- 
tail with  those  of  the  sales  department,  so  the  advertising  stimu- 
lates sales,  and  the  selling  policies  are  in  accord  with  the  national 
advertising."  This  serves  to  show  the  importance  of  co-opera- 
tion between  selling  and  advertising,  and  the  reasons  why  sales- 
men should  be  familiar  with  their  concerns'  advertising. 

As  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  XVIII,  one  of  the  common- 
est objections  to  a  salesman's  proposition  is  that  his  concern  does 
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not  advertise,  indicating  that  most  dealers  expect  it,  as  a  sign  of 
a  good,  sound,  and  dependable  company  with  which  to  do  busi- 
ness. This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  folly  for  the  salesman  who 
represents  a  concern  which  does  advertise  not  to  capitalize  it  and 
make  it  help  him  sell  his  proposition. 

Some  common  objections  to  advertising.  In  order  to  cham- 
pion advertising,  it  is  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  be  thoroughly 
sold  on  it  himself.  Some  of  the  commonest  objections  to  adver- 
tising are:  (1)  it  costs  money  and  someone  must  pay  for  it;  it  is 
an  added  expense  which  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  by  asking 
him  more  for  the  goods  than  you  would  otherwise;  (2)  it  increases 
the  purchase  of  luxuries  and  semiluxuries  by  people  who  cannot 
afford  them;  (3)  it  causes  rapid  style  changes  which  incur  eco- 
nomic loss;  (4)  it  puts  values  upon  goods  which  are  fictitious  and 
higher  prices  follow — greater  than  the  true  value  of  the  goods; 
and  (5)  it  increases  the  use  of  package  and  canned  goods,  and  as 
packages  and  cans  cost  money,  the  value  received  for  the  money 
expended  is  reduced. 

It  costs  money — someone  pays  for  it.  The  first  objection  is 
generally  advanced  by  those  who  have  little  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  costs  operate  in  business.  They  are  people  who 
do  not  understand  the  operations  of  mass  production  and  selling. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  advertising  costs  money,  and  millions  are 
expended  annually  in  that  line  of  sales  effort.  It  is  estimated 
that  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500,000,000  are  spent 
annually  in  the  United  States  on  all  forms  of  advertising,  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  uninitiated  should  wonder  how  it  is  paid 
for  if  the  consumer  does  not  ultimately  foot  the  bill.  There  are 
so  many  arguments  in  favor  of  advertising  that  we  will  not  have 
space  to  go  into  them  all  thoroughly  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
if  advertising  is  carried  on  efficiently,  it  will  increase  sales;  other- 
wise many  good  businessmen  would  not  advertise.  With  in- 
creased sales  comes  increased  production,  which  allows  for  a 
greater  number  of  units  of  the  product  to  be  made  than  formerly. 
In  figuring  the  cost  of  an  article,  the  overhead  must  be  divided 
among  the  units  that  are  produced,  each  unit  bearing  its  share  of 
the  overhead  burden.  Thus  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  more  units 
produced  (up  to  a  certain  limit),  the  less  each  one  must  bear  of 
the  burden,  thus  actually  reducing  the  cost  of  producing  each 
single  product.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  costs  less  to  produce 
advertised  goods. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  most  people  think  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the 
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sales  price  of  an  article  is  spent  in  advertising  than  is  actually  the 
case.  Some  years  ago  the  author  made  an  investigation  among 
various  groups  of  people  to  determine  the  popular  exaggerations 
in  this  matter.  Of  the  thirteen  articles  chosen,  which  included 
such  commodities  as  Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  Ivory  Soap,  Arrow 
Collars,  Shredded  Wheat,  Wrigley's  Gum,  and  a  popular  priced 
automobile,  none  of  the  averages  of  the  groups  interviewed  came 
even  close  to  the  actual  expenditure.  They  ranged  from  1.8  to 
7.8  times  the  actual  expenditure.  Some  people  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  4^  of  the  5£  spent  for  gum  went  for  advertising, 
when,  in  reality,  at  that  time  the  amount  was  actually  less  than 
one-half  cent  per  package. 

Increased  sales  through  advertising.  Some  goods  almost  sell 
themselves  through  advertising.  This  makes  the  salesman's 
task  easier.  It  enables  him  to  cover  greater  territory  and  sell 
more  than  he  formerly  had.  In  this  way  the  cost  of  selling  is 
less  also,  for  the  salesman's  time  and  expenses  have  to  come  out 
of  the  price  of  the  product.  By  reducing  the  cost  per  unit  to  sell 
and  the  cost  per  unit  to  produce,  the  advertiser  can  take  any  one 
of  three  courses,  or  a  part  of  any  one  of  them:  (1)  he  can  use  that 
added  profit  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  keep  his 
price  the  same;  (2)  he  can  leave  the  quality  the  same  and  re- 
duce the  price;  or  (3)  he  can  do  a  little  . of  each.  In  this  way 
it  enables  him  to  meet  competition  whenever  it  becomes  keen  and 
gives  him  a  foothold  in  the  market  which  is  not  easily  taken. 
A  list  of  the  advantages  which  advertising  produces  will  be  found 
later  in  this  chapter. 

One  writer  in  Merchandising  Advertising  answers  the  "cost" 
objection  to  advertising  in  this  way:  "Several  years  ago  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  did  some  figuring.  The 
yearly  output  was  32,082  carloads  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  grape- 
fruit, which  sold  for  $54;600,000.  It  is  said  that  the  cost  of 
the  advertising,  consisting  of  pages  in  color  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive magazines,  spread  over  this  sum,  showed  a  'burden'  of 
one -fifth  of  one  per  cent  per  dozen!  But  previously,  and  with- 
out advertising,  their  retail  prices  had  been  high  and  their  scope 
very  much  restricted. 

"About  the  same  time  a  large  manufacturer  of  breakfast  foods 
also  did  a  little  sum  in  proportion.  He  spent  a  million  dollars 
that  year  on  advertising  and  sold  $123,000,000  worth  of  goods, 
four-fifths  of  one  per  cent  for  advertising. 

"According  to  that,  the  advertising  'tax'  on  a  dollar  watch 
equals  the  value  of  the  hands;  on  a  fountain  pen,  the  value  of 
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the  feed;  on  an  advertised  collar,  the  cost  of  the  thread  on  one 
buttonhole;  and  so  forth. 

''Really,  these  are  not  advertising  costs  at  all,  but  price  re- 
ducers." 

Advertising  increases  the  purchase  of  luxuries.  In  the  second 
argument,  the  point  is  generally  granted  that  advertising  does 
increase  the  purchase  of  luxuries  by  those  who  ordinarily  can- 
not afford  them,  but  since  people  cannot  buy  that  which  they 
cannot  pay  for,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  work  harder  and  pro- 
duce more  if  they  are  to  get  those  things  they  desire.  If  their 
desires  awake  them  to  greater  productivity,  there  is  no  economic 
loss  present;  it  is  good  for  the  nation  to  have  everyone  pro- 
ductive. 

Advertising  causes  a  rapid  change  of  styles.  The  third  ob- 
jection is  heard  only  in  those  lines  where  the  style  changes  are 
very  rapid,  and  the  argument  is  firmly  believed  by  a  great  many 
people  in  the  country  today  to  be  true.  The  fact  that  the 
styles  do  change  rapidly,  thereby  making  unsalable  (to  a  certain 
class)  particular  merchandise,  makes  it  possible  for  those  who 
want  this  latest  material  to  obtain  it  a  little  later  at  a  much  re- 
duced figure,  thus  supplying  another  group  of  people  with  high- 
grade  merchandise  at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  There  is  practically 
no  waste  there. 

Advertising  creates  fictitious  values.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  goods  have  been  sold  at  prices  which  were  greater  than 
their  intrinsic  values,  through  the  advertising  which  created  the 
impression  of  values  greater  than  those  actually  found  in  the 
article;  but  as  soon  as  competition  comes  into  play,  these  ad- 
vertisers have  had  either  to  reduce  their  prices  or  to  add  value 
to  the  product  commensurate  with  the  price  asked.  Such  a 
condition  cannot  endure  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time. 
Even  patents  are  not  so  inclusive  as  to  eliminate  competition, 
nor  are  they  everlasting,  so  that  in  time  they  must  run  out  and 
allow  others  to  make  the  same  thing  to  sell  at  much  lower  prices, 
thereby  compelling  the  original  maker  to  improve  his  product 
with  new  patents  or  to  compete  actively  with  the  new  products. 
No  goods  can  continue  to  sell  for  any  length  of  time  unless  the 
value  is  present ;  for  the  old  saying,  "You  can  fool  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time  and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  but 
you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time,"  operates  to  keep 
values  and  prices  on  a  competitive  basis;  at  least  the  tendency 
is  in  that  direction. 
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Advertising  encourages  packaging — adds  to  cost  of  product. 
The  final  objection  to  advertising  is  one  which,  with  a  little  study, 
reacts  as  a  real  argument  for  advertising  rather  than  against  it. 
The  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  consumer  in  the  use  of 
packaged  and  canned  goods  are  so  great  and  numerous  that  this 
argument  is  now  seldom  heard,  because  most  people  recognize 
the  superior  benefits  derived  from  goods  put  up  in  these  forms. 
The  only  argument  that  can  be  advanced  against  packages  and 
cans  is  their  cost,  and  this  cost  is  more  than  offset  by  the  follow- 
ing advantages :  ( 1 )  packaged  and  canned  goods  keep  better,  they 
are  free  from  dirt  and  dust;  (2)  they  are  easier  to  handle  in  the 
store — a  salesperson  can  wait  upon  many  more  customers  when 
he  handles  them  than  he  can  when  he  has  to  weigh  out  everything 
and  wrap  up  bundles — this  reduces  the  cost  to  sell  and  gives  the 
storekeeper  greater  turnover  of  his  stock— hence,  greater  profit; 
(3)  there  is  less  waste  in  the  store  due  to  spilling,  having  some 
"dreg"  in  the  bottom  of  each  barrel  as  it  becomes  emptied,  which 
is  always  a  loss;  (4)  less  waste  in  the  home,  because  the  amounts 
put  up  in  the  cartons  and  cans  are  scientifically  determined  to 
satisfy  the  average  family,  and  there  is  seldom  not  enough  and 
yet  hardly  ever  any  left  over;  (5)  they  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  average  family  to  get  more  variety  in  its  diet,  for  it  can  have 
tropical  fruits  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  domestic  fruits, 
berries,  vegetables,  and  meats,  at  times  when  it  could  not  possi- 
bly buy  them  in  fresh  form;  (6)  they  have  less  waste  from 
the  standpoint  of  nonedible  parts,  since  most  of  the  parts  that 
cannot  be  eaten  have  been  removed  by  the  canner  or  packager 
before  sealing;  (7)  they  are  handier  for  the  housewife,  for  they 
take  up  much  less  room  in  the  pantry  or  kitchen,  and  yet  she 
can  always  keep  things  on  hand  for  an  emergency,  such  as  friends 
dropping  in  unexpectedly  to  a  meal ;  and,  in  these  days  of  small 
homes  and  apartments,  this  space-saving  and  preparedness  ele- 
ment is  an  important  one;  (8)  many  of  them  are  already  pre- 
pared to  be  served  without  added  cooking  or  kitchen  handling, 
which  eliminates  much  labor  and  time;  (9)  their  appearance  is 
more  appetizing  and  attractive — they  serve  to  identify  the  maker 
of  the  product  and  create  an  obligation  for  an  evenly  good  grade 
of  product;  (10)  they  are  cheaper  in  the  end,  both  for  the 
dealer,  the  consumer,  and  the  producer;  (11)  they  tend  to  reduce 
substitution  through  the  consumer's  familiarity  with  the  design 
of  the  package  or  can,  especially  when  linked  with  national  ad- 
vertising or  with  that  conducted  by  the  owner  of  the  brand; 
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and  (12)  because  of  the  way  many  products  are  merchandised 
today,  they  actually  contain  or  retain  more  of  the  nourishing 
elements  than  if  they  were  obtained  fresh  and  cooked  in  the  home. 
Wastes  in  advertising.  It  is  true  that  much  money  is  wasted 
by  thousands  who  advertise,  but  no  line  of  business  has  entirely 
eliminated  all  waste.  Advertising  is  a  comparatively  new  science, 
and  it  must  be  expected  that  some  waste  will  occur  until  more 
truths  have  been  discovered  and  more  new  methods  developed. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  wastes  are  caused  by:  (1)  failure  of  the 
advertiser  to  investigate  his  product  properly,  determine  its 
market,  and  the  channels  of  trade  through  which  it  passes  be- 
fore making  the  expenditure  for  advertising;  (2)  lack  of  some 
definite  objective  at  which  to  aim  through  his  advertising; 
(3)  failure  of  the  advertiser  to  co-ordinate  the  several  depart- 
ments of  his  business  so  as  to  give  a  smooth  functioning  or- 
ganization to  handle  the  business  and  carry  it  on  effectively;  (4) 
the  advertising  of  a  product  which  does  not  supply  an  economic 
want  or  one  which  does  not  satisfy  a  want  satisfactorily;  (5) 
failure  of  the  advertiser  to  formulate  and  follow  a  sound  mer- 
chandising (selling  and  advertising)  policy;  (6)  inability  of  the 
executives  of  a  company  to  see  the  weak  points  in  an  advertising 
campaign  proposed  by  some  ambitious  advertising  solicitor;  (7) 
failure  of  the  executives  of  a  company  to  see,  and,  consequently, 
to  rectify  the  mistakes  already  made  in  one  campaign  before 
putting  on  another;  (8)  failure  of  the  sales  executives  to  sell 
the  advertising  to  other  departments  and  employees,  so  that 
they  may  work  together  harmoniously  toward  one  common  and 
mutual  goal;  (9)  poor  advertisements,  from  the  standpoint  of 
appeals  used,  poor  choice  of  type,  poor  illustrations,  borders, 
headlines,  or  general  mechanical  features;  (10)  placing  the  ad- 
vertising in  the  wrong  media  (newspapers,  magazines,  billboards, 
and  street-car  cards);  (11)  trying  to  cover  a  larger  area  with 
the  advertising  than  can  possibly  be  merchandised  when  the  de- 
mand comes — this  is  the  failure  of  the  advertiser  to  recognize 
his  own  limitations — for  it  is  often  just  as  bad  to  be  unable  to 
supply  a  created  demand  as  not  to  have  demand  enough  to  carry 
production  to  a  peak;  (12)  skepticism  as  to  advertising  caused  by 
swindling  through  that  medium — it  harms  all  advertising,  for  it 
takes  but  little  pollution  to  contaminate  the  whole  stream — 
thus  advertising  can  never  reach  its  maximum  of  value  until  all 
of  it  can  be  put  on  a  strictly  honest,  truthful,  and  nonmisleading 
basis;  (13)  the  overuse  of  advertising,  due  to  keen  competitive 
conditions — when  one  man  spends  more  for  advertising  than  he 
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should,  in  an  endeavor  to  put  his  competitor  out  of  business  or 
to  get  more  than  his  share  of  the  trade,  thus  causing  too  great 
an  expenditure,  at  least  more  than  is  warranted  under  normal 
conditions. 

Where  wastes  actually  occur  in  advertising.  In  many  busi- 
ness enterprises  increased  production  does  not  always  mean 
proportionate  savings  in  production  costs.  Hence,  when  com- 
petition becomes  keen  and  competitors  strive  for  supremacy  in 
a  limited  market,  much  advertising  undoubtedly  involves  an 
excessive  expenditure  of  funds  which  is  really  unjustified  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer.  When  this  condition  exists,  such 
advertising  must  either  be  borne  by  other  less  extensively  ad- 
vertised products,  or  the  price  of  the  advertised  product  raised 
to  take  care  of  the  added  selling  cost.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
economic  waste.  Such  a  condition,  however,  is  rarely  found  and, 
at  present,  is  more  of  a  theoretical  than  an  actual  circumstance. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  not  a  very  important  consideration  under 
present  conditions,  although  in  the.  future  much  advertising 
may  become  an  added  burden  which  must  be  reflected  back  upon 
the  consumer  of  advertised  products. 

Functions  of  the  agency.  It  might  be  said  here,  that  the  ad- 
vertising agency  is  doing  its  part  in  eliminating  the  wastes  caused 
by  these  various  factors  just  enumerated;  for  their  work,  in 
general,  is  efficient  and  thorough.  Agencies  should  make  a 
practice  of  investigating  very  thoroughly  every  angle  of  a  business 
before  they  advise  advertising.  They  are  fast  becoming  to 
the  selling  end  of  business  what  the  Taylor  Society  is  to  pro- 
duction. In  spite  of  the  ever-present  waste,  it  is  unfair  to 
condemn  advertising,  for  there  are  many  advantages  which  far 
offset  this  waste;  but,  until  the  general  class  of  businessmen 
becomes  educated  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  advertising 
and  merchandising,  too,  waste  is  bound  to  occur. 

Factors  in  favor  of  advertising.  Advertising  is  not  a  cure- 
all  nor  a  miracle  worker.  It  is  a  force  which,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, grows  in  volume  and  force  until  it  produces  a  return 
which  every  good  businessman  must  recognize  as  a  tremendous 
aid.  A  partial  list  of  the  benefits  derived  from  good  advertising, 
properly  directed,  follows:  (1)  it  inspires  people  to  work  harder 
and  produce  more,  in  order  to  obtain  the  things  which  they  have 
seen  advertised  and  want,  thus  tending  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  man;  (2)  it  makes  available  commodities  which  other- 
wise would  require  years  to  get  before  the  people  who  would 
like  them;  (3)  it  broadens  and  enlarges  the  market  for  goods; 
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(4)  it  tends  to  reduce  the  fluctuation  in  the  demand  for  goods, 
evening  out  the  sales  curves  so  that  production  can  be  maintained 
more  steadily,  thereby  reducing  production  costs  through  un- 
employment of  labor  and  idleness  of  machinery,  plant,  and  equip- 
ment; (5)  it  tends  to  increase  sales;  (6)  increased  sales  increase 
production,  and  then  the  advantages  of  mass  production  and 
lower  cost  per  unit  to  produce  can  operate;  (7)  it  allows  the 
salesmen  to  sell  more  per  call  and  thus  reduce  the  selling  ex- 
penses, which  in  turn,  allows  the  manufacturer  either  to  sell 
his  product  cheaper,  or  to  improve  the  quality,  or  both;  (8)  it 
tends  to  stabilize  prices  by  making  them  universally  known  and 
thereby  placing  a  "customary  price"  on  products,  which  aids  in 
establishing  a  constant  value  for  them;  (9)  firms  that  advertise 
attract  the  better  class  of  salesmen  and  other  employees;  (10) 
it  is  easier  for  the  advertiser  to  get  financial  aid  when  needed, 
for  the  banks  and  other  concerns  which  make  a  practice  of  allow- 
ing short-time  loans  realize  the  value  which  accrues  from  the 
advertising;  (11)  it  educates  the  world  in  body,  mind,  and  soul, 
and  thereby  serves  to  advance  civilization;  (12)  it  is  a  valuable 
aid  to  a  new  company  in  locating  its  market,  or  an  obscure 
market  which  a  going  concern  might  otherwise  overlook;  (13) 
it  improves  the  ethics  of  selling  and  the  methods  of  the  sales- 
men, for  it  acts  as  a  check  against  untruths;  (14)  it  paves  the 
way  for  the  salesman  by  introducing  a  product  to  his  prospect, 
giving  its  merits  and  uses,  thus  creating  consumer  acceptance  or, 
in  some  cases,  consumer  demand;  (15)  it  works  between  the 
salesman's  calls  and  keeps  the  product  before  the  customer's  eyes, 
thus  acting  as  a  constant  salesman  while  the  salesman  himself 
is  absent;  (16)  it  adds  knowledge  for  the  merchant  to  use  in 
selling,  for  new  uses,  construction,  and  other  information  can  get 
to  him  quickly  and  he  can  put  it  to  good  immediate  advantage 
in  reselling  to  his  customers;  (17)  it  gives  the  article,  the  firm, 
and  the  salesmen  more  prestige — creates  faith  and  good  will 
among  the  purchasing  public  and  makes  friends;  and  (18)  it 
serves  to  protect  the  patent  and  copyrights  of  the  owners  of  a 
product  by  making  them  known  and  thus  helping  to  disclose 
infringements. 

These  are  the  main  advantages  that  accrue  to  the  user  of 
judicious  advertising.  There  may  be  other  minor  points  to  be 
added,  but  the  list  already  given  is  enough  to  more  than  justify 
its  use  in  connection  with  sales. 

Salesman  an  aid  to  customer  in  his  advertising.  The  sales- 
man who  is  familiar  with  the  various  types  of  advertising,  and 
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who  knows  how  to  lay  out  a  good  advertisement,  or  how  to 
advise  his  customer  to  do  it,  can  be  of  great  use  in  his  territory. 
One  merchant  in  a  middle  western  town  always  looks  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  coming  of  a  certain  salesman,  for  that 
salesman  always  brings  with  him  valuable  pointers  and  "tips" 
which  he  passes  on  to  this  man  who  uses  them  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Another  salesman  who  is  "clever  with  the  pencil" 
draws  cartoons  for  his  customers,  and  they  put  them  in  their 
windows  and  show  cases  where  they  attract  a  lot  of  attention 
and  much  favorable  comment.  Another  salesman  always  trims 
one  of  his  customer's  windows  for  him;  he  does  an  excellent 
piece  of  work,  too.  Still  another  gives  his  customers  advice 
on  various  methods  of  turning  over  stock  which  is  moving  slowly. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  salesmen  are  popular  with  their 
trade  while  others  get  only  a  civil  "Good  morning" !  The  num- 
ber of  ways  in  which  a  salesman  can  aid  his  customers  are 
endless,  and  it  requires  only  a  few  well  directed  questions  for 
the  salesman  to  find  out  how  he  can  really  be  of  assistance  to 
his  trade.  The  following  is  a  list  of  items  which  the  salesman 
can  use  in  devising  methods  of  aiding  his  customers: 

1.  Local  advertising. 

a.  Newspapers. 

b.  Billboards. 

c.  Street-car  cards. 

d.  Programs. 

e.  Hand  bills. 

/.  Personal  letters. 
g.  Samples. 

2.  Window  displays. 

a.  Main  windows. 

b.  Island  spaces. 

3.  Counter  displays. 

a.  Inside. 

b.  On  top  of. 

c.  On  the  floor  in  front  of. 

4.  Shelf  displays,  rotating  goods  to  more  conspicuous  places. 

5.  Special  table  displays  bargain  tables  or  counters. 

6.  Demonstrations. 

7.  "Sales"  plans. 

Securing  dealer's  co-operation  in  advertising.  Many  com- 
panies have  attempted  to  encourage  their  dealers  to  supplement 
their  national  campaigns  with  local  ones  at  the  dealers'  expense. 
In  a  great  many  cases  these  efforts  have  been  successful,  but 
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in  others  they  have  not.  One  very  notable  case  in  which  the 
company  succeeded  in  getting  enthusiastic  support  from  the 
local  representatives  was  secured  through  a  window  trimming 
contest  conducted  by  the  Parker  Pen  Company.  Prizes  were 
offered  by  the  company  to  the  dealers  who  sent  in  the  pictures 
of  the  most  attractive  window  trims.  Six  prizes  were  awarded, 
the  first  one  being  $50;  the  second,  $25;  the  third,  $10;  and  the 
rest,  $5  each.  Such  a  contest  cannot  help  but  be  rewarded  with 
increased  sales  and  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  the  company 
and  its  salesmen.  Other  such  contests  have  been  conducted 
where  prizes  have  been  given  for  the  greatest  number  of  units 
of  the  product  sold  during  a  certain  period,  and  they  all  serve 
to  build  up  keen  competitive  interest  between  dealers.  The 
salesman  can  be  of  great  value  at  such  times  in  giving  ideas  and 
selling  helps  to  the  salespersons  in  the  stores,  and  he  should  seek 
to  get  that  opportunity  whenever  it  presents  itself.  He  should 
ever  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas  which  will  help  him  to 
sell  his  products,  and  help  those  persons  to  whom  he  sells  to 
dispose  of  them,  too,  for  his  dealers'  successes  are  his  successes. 
Advertising  helps.  Nearly  every  national  advertiser,  and 
many  sectional  advertisers,  have  many  types  of  advertising 
material  with  which  they  gladly  supply  their  dealers  whenever 
they  want  it,  and  it  is  up  to  the  salesman  to  be  as  familiar  with 
this  material  as  he  is  with  his  products,  so  that  he  can  talk 
intelligently  to  his  customers  and  show  them  how  this  advertis- 
ing will  help  them  turn  over  their  stock.  One  large  tire  company 
classifies  its  advertising  material  into  two  groups:  (1)  adver- 
tising paid  for  by  the  company;  (2)  advertising  merchandise 
to  the  dealer  at  cost.  In  the  first  group  billboards,  national 
magazines,  flange  signs,  transparencies,  price  lists,  sections  of 
tires,  window  strips,  and  several  other  devices,  such  as  pencils 
and  thermometers,  are  included.  The  second  group  comprises 
dealers'  outdoor  name  signs,  "five,"  "ten,"  and  "fifteen"  minute 
window  displays,  calendars,  tire  tools,  key  rings,  electric  signs, 
and  many  other  aids  of  which  the  dealers  may  take  advantage. 
In  charging  the  customer  for  these  devices,  the  company  ex- 
pressed itself  somewhat  as  follows,  "When  things  are  given  away 
free,  or  cost  nothing  to  get,  either  in  effort  or  money,  the 
recipient  is  inclined  to  underrate  the  value  of  them  and  to  waste 
them."  Thus,  is  is  apparent  that  many  salesmen  not  only  have 
goods  to  sell,  but  advertising  aids  also,  and  it  takes  a  diplomatic 
salesman  to  point  out  to  the  customer  why  he  should  spend  more 
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money  on  material  which  will  help  him  sell  those  things  which 
he  has  just  purchased,  or  is  about  to  purchase. 

Merchants  neglect  advertising  helps.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  much  material  sent  out  by  advertisers  to  their  dealers  to 
be  given  to  the  customers  never  reach  the  customers.  It  is 
possible  to  go  into  the  store  of  any  merchant  and  find  circulars, 
blotters,  and  other  material  sent  him  by  one  of  his  "houses" 
that  have  been  put  aside  for  want  of  space  or  from  ignorance  of 
their  value  in  the  hands  of  customers.  The  salesman  can  aid 
his  house  by  showing  the  merchant  the  value  of  these  little  bits 
of  advertising  and  instructing  him  in  advantageous  methods 
of  distributing  them.  Occasionally  a  salesman  will  meet  a  prob- 
lem which  he  cannot  solve  for  his  dealer.  In  such  a  case  he 
should  write  to  his  home  office  and  give  the  advertising  and 
sales  managers  something  to  think  about.  They  may  be  able 
to  pass  along  some  excellent  advice. 

Methods  of  distributing  consumer  material.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  circulars,  and  the  like,  there  are  two  methods  in  common 
use  at  the  present  time:  (1)  send  the  entire  lot  to  the  merchant 
and  let  him  distribute  them;  or  (2)  have  the  merchant  send 
the  company  a  list  of  his  customers  and  let  the  company  send 
out  the  material  direct.  This  second  method  is  occasionally 
looked  upon  by  the  merchant  with  suspicion,  as  an  attempt  to 
get  up  a  mailing  list,  so  that  the  company  may  do  business 
directly  with  the  customer  by  mail. 

Checking  up  the  local  dealer  on  his  advertising.  Many  of 
the  national  advertisers  have  their  salesmen  check  up  on  the 
local  representatives  to  see  how  well  they  are  co-operating  with 
the  national  campaigns.  This  is  done  especially  where  there  is 
an  exclusive  agency  involved,  for  the  company  wants  to  know 
how  aggressive  each  representative  is  and  whether  his  local  ad- 
vertising is  effective.  One  large  taxi  concern  sends  its  salesmen 
around  to  the  hotels  in  the  various  towns  with  instructions  to  ask 
the  clerks  where  they  can  get  the  best  taxi  and  get  it  quickly. 
From  the  clerk's  answer  they  decide  how  effective  a  foothold 
the  representative  has  in  the  territory.  One  large  company, 
makers  of  automobiles  for  "drive-it-yourself"  systems,  has  its 
salesmen  ask  a  certain  number  of  businessmen,  residents,  and 
professional  men  where  they  could  go  to  get  a  car  of  that  kind. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  ways  of  checking  up  on  the  dealers  to 
determine  whether  they  are  utilizing  the  advertising  which  the 
company  sends  to  them. 
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Keeping  the  home  office  informed.  The  salesman  can  be  of 
great  aid  to  the  men  in  the  home  office  by  letting  them  know 
what  competitors  are  doing  in  his  field  in  advertising.  The 
advertising  manager  often  keeps  a  portfolio  of  national  adver- 
tising carried  by  competitors,  but  often  he  is  unable  to  procure 
other  local  or  direct-by-mail  material  without  the  aid  of  his  sales- 
men. Although  it  is  seldom  wise  to  "copy"  one's  competitor 
in  his  advertising,  many  valuable  pointers  may  be  picked  up 
through  the  study  of  another's  campaigns,  dealer  helps,  and  so  on. 

The  portfolio  an  aid  in  selling.  The  salesman  for  a  national 
advertiser  may  think  that,  because  his  company's  advertising 
has  appeared  in  magazines  and  newspapers  all  over  the  country, 
his  prospect  has  seen  it,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  show  it  to  him.  He  may  have  seen  it  and  he  may  not,  but  in 
either  case  if  the  salesman  carries  a  portfolio  of  the  national 
advertisements  and  other  material  with  him,  it  makes  a  very 
impressive  effect  upon  the  prospect  to  show  him  all  the  material 
bound  together;  for  it  looks  more,  and  is  more,  attractive,  and 
commands  more  attention  than  an  advertisement  here  and  there 
among  thousands  of  others  in  a  variety  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers scattered  over  a  period  of  time  which  may  involve  a  year's 
advertising  effort.  Such  material  is  not  only  a  very  important 
factor  in  aiding  the  salesman  to  sell  the  dealer,  but  it  also  serves 
to  sell  the  salesman  more  thoroughly  on  his  own  house  and  makes 
him  a  better  and  more  enthusiastic  salesman. 

Selling  the  advertised  product  on  the  basis  of  turnover.  Ad- 
vertising has  now  developed  to  the  point  where  its  benefits  are 
generally  recognized.  Every  progressive  merchant  realizes  in  a 
general  way  the  advantage  in  carrying  advertised  brands,  even 
though  the  margin  of  profit  on  them  may  be  lower  than  on 
nonadvertised  ones.  Advertising  actually  makes  sales  for  a 
merchant;  for  the  person  comes  into  the  store  with  her  mind 
made  up  as  to  the  brand  that  she  is  going  to  buy,  and  it  is 
comparatively  easy  for  a  merchant,  in  this  case,  to  close  a  sale. 
For  this  reason  the  merchant  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
amount  and  kind  of  advertising  which  a  company  is  doing,  and 
he  is  much  more  willing  to  handle  the  line  of  a  national  ad- 
vertiser than  the  line  of  one  which  advertises  but  little.  Ad- 
vertising also  serves  to  break  down  the  barriers  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  purchase  and,  by  reducing  resistance,  makes 
it  easier  for  the  merchant  to  sell.  National  advertising  serves 
as  a  reminder  to  the  customer  and  the  sale  is  already  half 
made  when  the  customer  walks  into  the  store. 
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Turnover  and  profits.  Every  merchant  realizes  that  one  of 
the  productive  features  of  his  store  is  the  amount  of  capital 
he  has  tied  up  in  his  stock.  If  the  capital  is  borrowed  he  has 
to  pay  interest  on  it,  and  if  it  is  his  own,  it  should  pay  interest 
just  the  same  to  him  in  the  form  of  profits.  The  thing  which 
interests  the  merchant  more  than  anything  else  is  the  profit 
he  can  make  with  the  investment  he  has  in  the  form  of  stock, 
and  that  depends  upon  the  rate  of  turnover  of  that  stock. 
"Turnover"  is  the  term  used  to  denote  one  complete  use  of  the 
capital  invested  in  merchandise,  and  the  oftener  he  can  use  that 
capital  the  greater  his  profit.  For  that  reason  the  efficient  and 
progressive  merchant  is  more  interested  in  the  number  of  stock- 
turns  he  can  get  from  a  commodity  than  in  the  amount  of  profit 
in  a  slow-turning  proposition.  Using  a  simple  example  to  illus- 
trate the  point,  the  result  is  very  apparent.  Suppose  a  man 
buys  an  article  for  $10  and  sends  a  salesman  out  to  sell  it.  He 
pays  the  salesman  a  salary  of  $3  a  day  for  selling  the  article  at 
$15;  so  if  the  salesman  sells  one  of  the  articles  a  day  the  man 
is  making  a  profit  of  $2  on  his  original  investment  of  $10.  The 
man  then  finds  a  new  article  which  will  sell  faster  and  more 
easily,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  his  salesman  succeeds  in 
selling  two  of  them  instead  of  one  as  previously.  The  total 
cost  of  the  two  products  to  the  man  is  $20.  He  pays  the  salesman 
$3  for  his  day's  work,  and  his  profit,  instead  of  being  $2  as  be- 
fore is  now  $7  ($30-$23).  Thus,  one  turnover  a  day  nets  the 
man  $2,  two  turnovers  $7,  and  three  turnovers  would  net  him 
$12,  which  would  be  more  than  the  amount  of  his  original  in- 
vestment. This  example  is  one  in  which  the  expenses  of  selling 
remain  the  same — $3.  Many  merchants,  however,  are  unable 
to  increase  sales  without  increasing  costs  as  well.  If  this  man 
has  to  pay  his  salesman  a  commission  of  $3  on  every  article  he 
sells,  then  for  three  turnovers  the  man  will  receive  only  $6  per 
day;  but  even  in  this  case  he  is  benefiting  by  the  increased 
turnover. 

Economic  laws  of  returns.  The  first  example  cited  shows  that 
the  more  business  a  man  does,  the  greater  his  profit;  in  fact, 
when  selling  expenses  remain  the  same,  a  man  makes  an  increas- 
ing proportionate  profit.  He  makes  $2  on  the  first  article  sold 
and  $5  on  each  one  thereafter.  This  is  the  economic  law  of 
increasing  returns.  When  the  salesman  is  paid  on  a  commission 
basis,  and  the  man  has  to  pay  him  $3  for  every  article  he  sells, 
the  net  profits  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  articles 
he  succeeds  in  disposing  of.    If  he  sells  one,  the  man  makes  $2; 
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if  he  sells  two,  the  man  makes  $4 ;  and  so  on.     This  is  the  economic 
laiv  of  constant  returns. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  in  order  to  increase  sales  this 
man  must  increase  his  selling  costs  to  a  point  where  the  cost 
to  sell  may  be  more  than  the  profit  he  derives.  This  is  the 
economic  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

The  value  of  turnover  to  the  merchant  is,  therefore,  of  greatest 
importance;  for  it  seldom  happens  that,  in  order  to  increase 
his  number  of  .turnovers,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  increase  his 
selling  costs  beyond  the  point  where  he  ceases  to  make  any  profit 
on  sales.  The  salesman  who  understands  how  this  principle  of 
turnover  operates  has  a  powerful  selling  point  to  use  in  selling 
advertised  products,  or,  in  fact,  any  product  that  will  increase 
a  merchant's  turnover  in  any  line. 

Applying  the  turnover  principle  to  other  propositions.  Sales- 
men of  store  accessories  take  advantage  of  this  principle  in 
showing  a  merchant  how  he  will  benefit  through  the  purchase 
of  their  propositions.  Any  article  which  will  make  the  mer- 
chant's turnover  greater  is  of  interest  to  him.  Similarly,  an 
article  that  will  make  his  work  easier  or  allow  him  to  "wait  upon" 
more  customers  in  the  same  space  of  time  will  increase  the 
turnover  of  his  stock,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  number 
of  sales  per  salesperson.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages 
accruing  to  the  merchant  who  handles  packaged  goods — he  can 
handle  them  more  easily  and  have  more  time  to  serve  other 
customers.  In  this  way  the  merchant  increases  the  amount  of 
his  net  profit  on  his  original  investment. 

Tying  up  local  and  national  advertising.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  most  merchants  realize  the  value  of  advertising  to  their 
businesses,  there  are  still  many  merchants  who  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  tie  up  the  national  campaign 
with  their  own  stores.  Effort  is  wasted  here,  for  people  are  be- 
ginning to  respond  to  advertising  in  such  a  way  that  they  patron- 
ize merchants  who  they  know  carry  the  brands  of  goods  they 
desire,  and  they  often  do  not  trouble  to  ask  their  "neighborhood 
grocer"  if  he  carries  such  and  such  brand.  (Read  the  Veedol 
salesman's  answer  to  the  objection  "no  demand,"  Chapter  XVII.) 
People  now  go  to  the  store  where  they  are  reasonably  certain  of 
finding  the  brand  of  product  they  desire,  or  where  they  have 
seen  it  advertised.  When  they  read  advertisements  of  certain 
commodities  in  the  national  media,  they  begin  to  wonder  where 
it  can  be  obtained  locally,  and  the  merchant  who  ties  up  his 
store  with  the  national  campaigns  is  merely  taking  advantage 
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of  the  opportunity  of  identifying  himself  with  the  nationally 
advertised  product. 

People  who  see  things  advertised  in  the  national  media  be- 
lieve that  they  must  be  reliable  and  substantial  in  order  to  be 
broadcasted  in  such  an  extensive,  and  seemingly  expensive  way. 
This  adds  prestige  and  reliability  to  the  local  concern  which  is 
linked  with  the  national  campaign. 

Psychology  of  the  reaction.  People  are  interested  in  those 
things  which  come  closest  to  them.  It  is  only  natural,  there- 
fore, for  them  to  look  at  national  advertising  in  terms  of  local 
interest.  Some  time  ago  a  large  automobile  company  ran  an 
advertisement  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  which  nearly 
70  of  their  regular  dealers'  pictures  were  included.  Without 
a  doubt,  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  seeing  the  advertise- 
ment looked  to  see  if  their  local  representative  had  his  picture 
in  the  group.  That  is  because  of  the  self-interest  which  one 
has.  He  is  interested  in  things  which  are  near  him,  and  that 
is  why  the  local  dealer  should  tie  up  his  own  store  with  national 
effort. 

The  salesman  as  an  aid  to  the  advertising  department.  Point 
of  view  is  a  very  important  factor  in  advertising  as  well  as  in 
selling.  The  efficient  advertiser  looks  at  the  proposition  he  is 
selling  from  the  buyer's  or  consumer's  standpoint  in  an  attempt 
to  present  his  offering  so  that  it  will  be  most  attractive  to  those 
who  can  purchase.  A  great  many  things  are  considered  im- 
portant by  the  maker  and  the  seller  of  a  product;  but,  when 
presented  to  the  prospective  purchaser,  they  are  of  little  or  no 
consequence  in  influencing  the  purchase.  The  salesman  is  in 
a  position  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  his  company's  methods  and 
advertising,  and  by  asking,  "Why  don't  you  use  those  dealer  helps 
we  sent  you  last  week?"  he  often  gets  an  answer  which  is  of 
true  value  to  the  advertising  department.  Perhaps  the  depart- 
ment has  been  too  close  to  the  preparation  of  the  campaign 
to  see  the  broader  aspects  of  the  situation,  and  materials  have 
been  sent  out  which  were  unsuitable  or  which  cast  an  erroneous 
impression  upon  the  prospective  buyer — and  he,  of  course,  is  the 
one  the  advertiser  desires  most  to  please. 

Another  valuable  function  the  salesman  can  perform  in  this 
connection  is  in  aiding  the  advertising  department  to  adapt 
the  dealer  helps,  copy  for  local  merchants,  and  other  adver- 
tising matter  which  is  intended  for  local  interest,  to  the  par- 
ticular conditions  of  the  territory  into  which  they  go.  The 
most  valuable  type  of  advertising  is  specific,  it  is  aimed  at  the 
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individual  and  based  upon  something  in  which  he  has  a  direct 
interest,  and  it  is  individual  in  its  appeal.  Unless  the  per- 
sons who  make  up  the  advertising  know  local  conditions  and 
can  bring  into  play  something  which  will  be  specific,  much  of 
its  value  will  be  lost.  The  salesman,  knowing  local  conditions, 
habits,  customs,  and  prejudices,  is  in  a  position  to  suggest  sub- 
jects which  will  have  that  individual  or  local  interest  appeal 
and  make  the  advertising  more  successful. 

Getting  consumer's  statements  about  goods.  The  salesman 
has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  any  abuse  when  things  go  wrong  with 
his  products.  Similarly,  he  hears  the  good  things  which  are  said, 
and  generally  gets  them  directly  from  their  original  sources.  He 
is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  procure  statements  from  users  of  his 
products,  stating  their  merits  and  advantages  over  competing 
ones.  This  type  of  information,  although  not  used  by  a  great 
many  concerns  in  their  advertising,  is  of  value  to  a  company  and 
is  often  circulated  among  the  employees  to  build  up  morale  and 
good  will.  The  intimate  contacts  which  the  salesman  forms 
make  him  invaluable  to  the  advertising  department,  for  he  is  in 
a  position  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  market,  read  the  barometer  of 
local  business  conditions,  and  act  as  a  transmitter  of  valuable  in- 
formation. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Give  a  definition  of  advertising.  What  is  the  difference  between  present- 
action  and  future-action  advertising? 

2.  Is  advertising  a  competitor  of  the  salesman?  Are  there  times  when 
advertising  has  made  it  possible  to  sell  without  the  aid  of  salesmen? 

3.  Why  should  the  salesman  be  familiar  with  his  company's  advertising? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  common  objections  to  advertising?  Are  any  of 
them  well  founded? 

5.  Is  it  not  true  that  advertising  costs  must  be  included  in  the  final  price 
of  the  product  ?    Who,  then,  pays  for  it  ? 

6.  If  advertising  increases  the  desire  for  things  which  people  could  not 
ordinarily  afford,  does  it  not  tend  to  cause  social  unrest? 

7.  Styles  change  very  rapidly  because  of  advertising.  Is  there  a  great 
amount  of  waste  caused  thereby? 

8.  For  many  years  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  sold  at  retail  for  $5.00.  Was 
it  worth  that  ?    Was  there  a  fictitious  value  created  in  the  case  of  this  article  ? 

9.  Enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  of  package  goods.  Are  there  any 
disadvantages?  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  people  have  been  misled  by 
canned  or  packaged  products? 
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10.  What  are  the  chief  wastes  in  advertising?    Can  they  be  remedied? 

11.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  advertising  agency?    Can  you  justify  its 
existence  by  the  functions  it  performs? 

12.  What  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  advertising?    What  are  some  of 
the  things  which  advertising  accomplishes? 

13.  How  may  the  salesman  aid  his  customers  in  their  advertising?    What 
are  the  fields  into  which  his  activities  may  lead  him? 

14.  Of  what  value  is  dealer  co-operation  in  advertising?    How  may  the 
salesman  secure  it? 

15.  In  what  ways  do  dealers  fail  to  take  advantage  of  advertising  given  to 
them  by  companies  they  represent? 

16.  How  are  advertising  devices  distributed  by  the  dealer? 

17.  How  may  the  salesman  check  up  on  the  dealer's  local  advertising? 

18.  What  is  meant  by  turnover?    What  bearing  has  turnover  on  the  mer- 
chant's profits?    Can  he  afford  to  take  less  profit  if  he  gets  faster  turnover? 

19.  State  the  economic  laws  of  returns.    Does  one  law  follow  the  other  or 
are  they  separate?    Trace  their  relation  to  one  another. 

20.  Of  what  value  to  the  merchant  is  a  "tie-up"  between  national  and  local 
advertising? 

21.  In  what  ways  may  the  salesman  aid  the  home  office  advertising  depart- 
ment? 

22.  How  may  the  salesman  determine  the  success  of  his  product  in  the  mar- 
ket? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  In  trying  to  sell  a  dealer  you  show  him  newspaper  proofs  of  advertising 
your  company  is  planning  to  run  locally.  He  is  skeptical  and  says,  "Wait 
until  I  see  the  advertisement  in  the  paper  and  feel  the  demand  for  it;  then 
I'll  stock  it."    How  will  you  handle  the  situation?    Discuss  in  detail. 

2.  Write  a  brief  essay  on  "The  value  of  a  study  of  advertising  to  salesmen." 

3.  Look  up  all  the  definitions  you  can  find  of  advertising  and  write  a  brief 
criticism  of  each  one. 

4.  Every  year  drugstores  receive  dozens  of  "floor  displays,"  "setups," 
"counter  cards,"  and  "show  window  trims,"  which  they  never  use  for  want 
of  space  and  because,  if  they  used  all  of  it,  there  would  not  be  room  in  their 
stores  for  merchandise  or  customers.  Discuss  this  matter  with  some  drugstore 
proprietor  and  write  an  article  on  how  this  waste  can  be  eliminated  or  turned 
to  greater  use. 

5.  We  say  that  advertising  performs  an  economic  function.  How  can  you 
justify  the  expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  advertising  by 
concerns  such  as  the  local  gas  company,  the  electric  light  company,  and  others 
which  have  a  monopoly  in  the  field;  particularly  if  they  have  no  merchandise 
to  sell?    Discuss  in  detail,  taking  one  side  of  the  question. 
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6.  Do  you  believe  it  is  equitable  for  a  concern  to  demand  that  a  retailer 
spend  a  certain  proportion  of  his  sales  of  that  company's  product  for  local 
advertising?     Give  reasons. 

CASE  1 

THE  ZENITH  SOAP  COMPANY 

The  Zenith  Soap  Company  was  organized  about  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  by  1940  it  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  industry.  The  advertising  of  this 
firm  had  always  been  under  the  competent  direction  of  a  well-qualified  man, 
and  he  had  a  department  that  was  always  co-operative  in  every  way.  For 
the  past  several  years  the  company  has  done  as  much  advertising  as  any  other 
company  in  the  field,  and  the  officers  of  the  company  now  believe  that  this 
is  the  chief  reason  for  their  supremacy  in  the  industry.  Their  national  ad- 
vertising consists  of  radio  broadcasts  over  a  vast  national  network,  magazine 
advertising  in  most  of  the  popular  magazines,  newspaper  advertising,  and 
contests  which  were  advertised  through  the  above  media. 

In  the  last  general  sales  convention  held  by  the  company,  how  sales  could 
be  further  increased  was  discussed.  The  sales  manager  emphasized  that  all 
dealers  could  definitely  increase  their  sales  by  tying  in  with  the  national  ad- 
vertising. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

1.  In  what  ways  should  the  salesmen  help  dealers  in  tying  in  with  national 
advertising? 

2.  Do  you  think  the  dealers  would  co-operate  with  the  advertising  cam- 
paigns?    Discuss. 

3.  Would  the  salesmen  of  the  company  be  enthusiastic  toward  aiding  dealers 
in  co-operating  with  national  advertising? 

4.  Construct  a  set  of  concrete  suggestions,  instructing  salesmen  to  promote 
this  co-operative  movement. 

CASE  2 

BLUE  AND  GOLD  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

John  Jones,  salesman  for  the  Blue  and  Gold  Hardware  Company,  is  the 
type  of  salesman  who  takes  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  help  his  dealers 
sell  their  goods,  knowing  that  in  turn  he  will  sell  them  in  greater  volume.  He 
takes  advantage  of  all  national  advertising  material  sent  him  by  his  company 
and  sees  that  the  dealers  get  this  material.  He  encourages  his  dealers  to 
make  good  displays  and  use  this  material  he  gets  for  them;  and  also  he 
encourages  them  to  use  newspaper  advertising  and  in  some  cases  to  use  pro- 
grams on  the  local  radio  stations. 

Some  of  his  dealers  take  advantage  of  what  John  is  trying  to  do  for  them 
and  co-operate  with  him,  while  others  throw  the  advertising  in  the  discard 
upon  its  arrival  and  then  tell  him  that  they  want  no  part  of  his  schemes  be- 
cause it  is  a  waste  of  money  and  doesn't  do  them  any  good. 
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Questions  on  This  Case 


If  you  were  in  John's  place,  just  what  would  you  do  to  show  these  men 
that  advertising  was  not  as  wasteful  as  they  thought  and  in  many  cases  meant 
the  difference  between  selling  and  not  selling? 

Prepare  a  logical  outline  for  John  to  follow  in  showing  the  men  how  adver- 
tising would  help  them,  and  in  meeting  their  resistance  when  they  tell  him 
that  it  is  costly  and  wasteful. 


CHAPTER  XXII 
The  Salesman  as  a  Merchandiser 

"Modest  Confession  of  Ignorance  is  the  ripest  and  last  attainment  of  philosophy." 

— R.  D.  Hitchcock. 


Merchandising  defined.  Merchandising  is  generally  consid- 
ered as  a  combination  of  two  of  our  greatest  marketing  functions, 
salesmanship  and  advertising,  but  in  reality  it  is  more  than  that 
and  for  the  purpose  of  clarity  we  can  consider  it  as  "the  means 
or  method  by  which  the  seller  helps  or  aids  the  buyer  to  resell 
those  things  which  the  former  has  sold  to  the  latter."  In  plain, 
simple  terms,  then,  merchandising  is  helping  the  dealer  sell  the 
things  that  the  salesman  has  sold  him.  It  means  that  the  com- 
pany whose  salesmen  sell  to  the  many  dealers  around  the  country 
are  mighty  interested  in  having  these  dealers  move  their  brands 
off  the  shelves  and  into  the  consumer's  hands  so  that  new  orders 
can  be  taken  to  put  upon  those  shelves  again.  It  is  a  means  of 
creating  turnover  for  the  dealer,  on  which  profits  for  the  dealer 
depend.  The  whole  theory  behind  this  form  of  aid  called  mer- 
chandising is  that  the  better  dealers  make  the  most  profits  for  the 
manufacturer ;  so  the  more  the  manufacturers  can  help  the  deal- 
ers to  become  better  and  more  efficient  merchants,  the  better  it  is 
for  their  own  businesses. 

Any  means  whereby  the  salesman  can  help  the  merchant  to 
become  more  efficient,  sell  more  merchandise  at  better  prices  and 
get  greater  turnover  and  greater  profits  must  be  considered  a  form 
of  merchandising.  In  most  cases  salesmen  are  not  trained  in 
methods  of  merchandising,  but  the  leading  and  outstanding  con- 
cerns realize  the  value  of  this  work  and  make  it  a  real,  vital  part 
of  the  salesman's  assignments. 

Dealers  need  education.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  educa- 
tion needed  among  the  dealers  and  storekeepers  of  the  nation, 
and  the  wideawake  concerns  are  taking  steps  to  remedy  the 
situation  as  far  as  their  own  means  allow  them,  but  the  task  of 
educating  them  all  is  too  great,  and  the  turnover  of  dealers  in  the 
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field  is  such  that  the  task  is  endless,  and  hopeless  for  just  a  few 
companies  to  tackle.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  salesmen 
to  select  those  dealers  to  be  aided,  those  which  have  possibilities, 
those  who  have  a  chance  to  survive  and  become  good  merchants. 
They  are  the  ones  that  it  pays  to  educate  and  build  into  strong 
healthy  outlets  for  the  national  brands  of  merchandise  which 
form  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  consumers'  wants. 

"I  must  gross  20  per  cent."  One  of  the  duties  of  the  mer- 
chandiser in  his  aid  to  the  dealer  is  in  the  pricing  of  many  of  the 
commodities  the  dealer  carries  on  his  shelves,  for  strangely  enough 
there  are  thousands  of  them  who  just  don't  know  how  to  price 
their  own  goods.  There  are  many  who  don't  know  what  per- 
centage they  make  on  anything  they  carry  unless  someone  tells 
them.  There  are  thousands  who  merely  know  that  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  or  week,  or  month  there  is  so  much  money  left  in  the 
"till"  or  cash  register  that  they  don't  need  to  buy  new  stock  with, 
and  that's  the  amount  of  money  they  have  made  for  that  period. 
These  merchants  need  help  and  need  it  badly.  They  should  be 
helped ;  for  the  worst  kind  of  competition  in  any  line  of  business 
is  the  ignorant  kind.  How  can  anyone  compete  successfully 
against  a  merchant  who  doesn't  know  what  his  costs  are  and 
doesn't  know  when  he  is  doing  business  at  a  loss? 

The  merchant  who  says,  "I  must  have  20  per  cent,"  says  so 
generally  because  some  friend  has  told  him  so,  but  he  generally 
doesn't  know  why.  Many  times  a  merchant  will  ask  a  salesman, 
"What  should  I  get  for  this  product?"  and  if  the  salesman  doesn't 
know  this  man's  costs,  he  is  liable  to  give  him  an  answer  which 
is  misleading.  Many  companies  equip  their  salesmen  with  cards 
which  have  these  percentages  all  worked  out  in  terms  of  the  num- 
ber of  units  per  case  and  the  cost  per  case,  and  then  the  per- 
centage of  profit  on  the  selling  price  if  the  merchant  sells  each 
unit  for  7#,  or  2  for  15^,  or  whatever  price  the  merchant  should 
charge  in  his  neighborhood.  In  many  cases  the  merchant  tells 
the  salesman,  "I  have  been  selling  this  product  for  21^  straight. 
How  much  profit  do  I  make  on  it  when  I  pay  $6.30  a  case  for  it?" 
From  his  card  the  salesman  can  tell  him.  Then  the  next  question 
generally  is,  "What  do  the  other  stores  like  mine  get  for  it?"  and 
again  the  salesman  can  be  of  service.  He  is  also  asked  at  times 
how  some  of  the  larger  stores  can  afford  to  sell  the  same  product 
so  cheaply,  and  the  salesman  has  to  have  a  correct  and  reasonable 
answer  ready  for  that  question  because  it  is  vital  to  the  dealer. 

Purposes  of  merchandising.  The  purposes  of  merchandising 
have  been  mentioned  above,  and  yet  there  are  other  ones  more 
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specific.  The  main  purpose  is  to  attract  the  customer  into  the 
store.  This  is  what  is  known  as  building  "store  traffic"  and  is 
generally  accomplished  by  means  of  displays  put  up  at  advan- 
tageous points  around  the  store.  Merchandising  has  been  de- 
fined as  anything  that  will  help  the  dealer  sell  more  goods  (par- 
ticularly those  of  the  salesman  helping  the  dealer),  but  in  the 
main  the  general  application  of  the  term  is  used  in  connection 
with  "point-of-sale"  displays  and  other  promotions  which  stimu- 
late buying  in  the  store  at  a  time  when  the  customer  is  in  the 
buying  mood,  with  her  pocketbook  in  hand,  and  with  many  items 
to  purchase,  a  friendly  reminder  at  the  psychological  moment  to 
get  action. 

Other  interesting  and  important  angles  have  to  do  with  the 
location  of  the  stock  and  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
brand  in  question.  By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  take  up  some 
of  the  more  important  principles  of  merchandising: 

Stock  and  its  location. 

1.  Most  brands  of  merchandise  are  put  up  in  attractive  con- 
tainers, which  have  considerable  display  value  themselves  if  they 
are  located  in  advantageous  places  on  the  proper  shelves  in  the 
store.  First,  they  should  be  on  lle^elevel"  shelves  where  the 
customer  can  see  them  easily  as  she  enters  the  store  and  stands 
waiting  for  change  or  for  service  or  "just  looking  around."  Now 
and  then  dealers  do  not  put  their  best  selling  merchandise  in 
plain  sight,  much  to  their  own  detriment.  It  is  always  to  the 
dealer's  advantage  to  have  fast-selling  merchandise  where  the 
customer  can  wait  on  herself,  thus  saving  him  valuable  time 
and  energy.  A  salesman  can  be  on  the  lookout  for  such  weak- 
nesses in  a  store  and  help  considerably  in  advising  arrangements 
of  merchandise. 

2.  It  often  occurs  that  the  slowest  merchandise  is  given  the 
greatest  amount  of  shelf  space  and  in  the  best  location,  when  in 
reality  only  the  fastest-selling  and  most  popular  brands  deserve 
such  locations  and  amount  of  space.  By  putting  leading  brands 
in  prominent  locations,  increased  stimulation  results  and  the  sales 
of  all  brands  are  stepped  up.  Here  again  the  salesman  can  advise 
and  show  the  merchant  how  much  space  should  be  devoted  to 
stock  and  how  this  principle  has  affected  the  sales  in  other  stores. 

3.  The  amount  of  stock  on  the  shelves  in  any  one  size  and 
brand  is  dependent  upon  the  sales  of  that  item  during  the  busy 
part  of  the  day ;  for  it  costs  a  dealer  valuable  time  if  he  runs  out 
of  such  a  product  right  in  the  middle  of  his  busiest  period  and  has 
to  take  time  to  go  down  in  the  cellar  or  out  into  the  storeroom 
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to  replenish  his  shelf  stock.  Thus  the  amount  of  stock  carried 
on  the  shelf  depends  upon  the  volume  in  that  size  and  brand. 
After  experience  in  the  field  a  salesman  can  contribute  sensible 
and  experienced  counsel  on  this  matter. 

4.  In  some  stores  shelf  stock  is  not  arranged  to  best  advantage ; 
it  may  be  lying  flat  so  as  to  show  the  top  or  side  of  the  container, 
when  the  carton  has  nearly  always  been  specially  designed  to 
give  it  prominent  display  value  when  set  so  that  the  front  is  fac- 
ing the  customer.  This  may  seem  like  a  minor  matter,  but  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  it  makes  a  difference  of  several  cents  a 
day  on  many  items,  all  of  which  mount  up  when  many  items  are 
involved.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  merchandiser  to  watch  out 
for  this  fault  and  correct  it.  The  dealer  will  thank  him  for  call- 
ing his  attention  to  it. 

5.  Empty  spaces  look  bad  on  the  dealers'  shelves,  and  as  this 
space  is  valuable,  it  should  be  used  for  more  stock,  not  only  to 
insure  against  running  out,  but  also  to  add  a  greater  amount  of 
display  space.  It  is  only  natural  for  a  company  salesman  to  want 
his  share  of  shelf  display  space  for  his  own  brands  and  he  has 
a  right  to  ask  the  dealer  for  it.  If  the  salesman  does  not  appre- 
ciate this  situation  and  does  not  realize  the  value  of  this  space, 
his  competitor  will  have  no  inhibitions  in  crowding  his  goods  right 
off  the  shelf  completely  if  he  thinks  he  can  "get  by  with  it." 
Often  the  dealer  will  justify  a  smaller  space  for  a  certain  brand 
because  he  argues  that:  "X  brand  sells  better  than  yours"  in 
which  case  the  salesman  will  counter  with,  "If  you  would  give 
ours  an  even  break,  we  would  even  up  on  sales  too." 

6.  Keep  all  sizes  of  one  brand  together.  In  many  lines  there 
are  several  sizes  of  the  same  product  and  one  size  will  be  placed 
by  itself  in  one  part  of  the  store,  while  other  sizes  are  to  be  found 
in  other  locations.  Now  if  the  different  sizes  of  the  one  brand 
were  all  grouped  together,  the  total  display  value  would  be  in- 
creased considerably  and  the  sales  volume  bound  to  improve. 

7.  Make  use  of  the  display  windows  whenever  possible  because 
they  tell  those  outside  what  is  for  sale  inside.  Some  windows 
are  like  large  signboards,  reminder  advertising,  while  others  are 
distinctly  shopping  windows.  No  matter  which  type  of  window 
a  store  uses,  the  merchandiser  always  tries  to  get  some  of  his 
products  into  it  to  attract  the  sidewalk  traffic.  Some  concerns 
think  that  window  displays  are  so  important  that  they  put  their 
salesmen  through  a  rigid  course  of  training  so  that  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself,  they  can  really  decorate  a  window 
like  a  professional. 
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8.  Merchants  should  get  in  the  habit  of  offering  features  from 
time  to  time  to  bring  new  customers  into  their  stores;  for  no 
business  can  continue  to  operate  successfully  without  adding  new 
customers  from  time  to  time  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  leave 
town,  die,  or  take  their  patronage  elsewhere  for  various  reasons. 
Of  course,  a  true  merchandiser  will  always  suggest  that  his  line 
be  used  in  these  features  if  they  are  well  known ;  for  if  they  are 
not,  the  effort  ceases  to  be  a  feature.  A  feature  is  a  bargain  which 
must  be  realized  by  the  customer  in  analyzing  the  offering.  Na- 
tionally advertised  goods  are  the  very  backbone  of  every  success- 
ful merchandising  promotion  because  private  label  merchandise 
lacks  pulling  power. 

9.  Feature  sales  should  always  be  prominently  displayed  and 
advertised  for  these  are  true  store  traffic  builders.  However,  un- 
less the  prices  represent  actual  savings  to  the  customer,  they  lack 
punch  and  effectiveness.  Prices,  therefore,  should  be  put  in 
locations  where  they  can  be  seen  from  the  sidewalk  as  well  as 
from  many  positions  inside  the  store. 

10.  It  has  been  found  by  experience,  especially  by  the  large 
soap  companies  like  Lever  Brothers  Company,  Colgate,  and  Proc- 
ter and  Gamble,  that  prices  when  offered  in  multiple  units  are 
much  more  effective  than  in  single  units.  It  has  been  proved 
many  times  that  the  total  amount  of  money  taken  in  by  a  com- 
pany offering  3  cakes  of  soap  for  17^  is  many  times  greater  than 
when  it  charged  6^  per  cake,  and  one  department  store  found  that 
it  sold  more  cakes  at  3  for  16^  than  it  did  for  5^  straight. 
All  this  the  merchandiser  is  aware  of,  and  he  assists  the  dealer  in 
his  pricing  policies  with  multiple  units. 

11.  Feature  sales  to  attract  the  shopper  and  build  up  store 
traffic  should  be  offered  at  regular  intervals  because  the  average 
housewife  soon  gets  into  the  habit  of  expecting  such  events  and 
looks  for  them  regularly  in  her  paper,  shopping  guide,  or  hand- 
bill, whichever  medium  the  dealer  uses  to  keep  his  customers  in- 
formed. 

12.  Displays  with  associated  items  is  another  suggestion  for 
the  merchandiser  to  follow;  for  occasionally  the  product  of  the 
salesman  is  not  used  by  itself  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  or 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  another.  Instead,  then,  of  displays 
of  cheese  alone,  the  merchandiser  shows  the  housewife  what  goes 
best  with  it  or  good  things  made  from  it;  the  salesman  of  tea 
suggests  biscuits  or  cakes;  the  salesman  of  shortening  suggests 
pies,  cakes,  and  many  other  things  much  more  appetizing  and 
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alluring  than  just  plain  shortening.  Displays  of  a  product  may 
be  used  with  those  ingredients  which  go  into  the  making  of  the 
final  product.  In  the  main,  this  is  not  a  new  appeal;  it's  the 
same  old  principle  of  selling  the  "thing  or  idea  beyond."  In  the 
case  of  soap,  for  example,  those  things  which  go  with  it  or  which 
suggest  it  are  often  employed  or  suggested,  such  as  brushes,  mops, 
buckets,  towels,  facecloths,  nail  brushes,  and  many  other  things 
which  are  used  in  connection  with  the  product. 

Store  displays.  Up  to  this  point  the  discussion  has  pertained 
mainly  to  merchandising  of  a  general  nature,  but  the  following 
will  relate  more  closely  to  the  use  of  displays  prepared  by  the 
salesmen  for  use  in  the  store,  their  stability,  and  their  location 
in  relation  to  other  elements. 

The  actual  construction  of  a  display  is  generally  accomplished 
by  use  of  the  case  in  which  the  goods  are  shipped,  which,  when 
properly  cut  and  folded  makes  an  ideal  stand  or  display  rack  for 
its  contents.  A  good  merchandiser  will  know  just  how  to  cut 
these  cartons  and  will  instruct  the  dealer  how  to  do  it  so  that  when 
the  salesman  is  absent,  the  dealer  can  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  he 
may  be  proud  of  his  work.  It  has  been  found  that  the  dealers 
appreciate  this  instruction  when  they  can  spare  the  time,  and  it 
adds  greatly  to  their  good  will  toward  the  salesman's  company. 
Some  companies  make  stands  out  of  metal,  wood,  cardboard,  and 
other  materials  for  salesmen  to  use  for  such  displays,  but  unless 
they  are  used  properly  and  the  merchandise  wisely  stacked,  their 
value  is  small.  The  principles  of  good  "point-of-sale"  display 
are  as  follows: 

1.  In  all  stores  of  any  size  the  traffic  circulates  in  a  definite 
direction,  always  counterclockwise  and  because  of  this  fact  dis- 
plays should  be  located  along  this  traffic  "stream"  or  "lane"  where 
they  will  be  seen  by  the  greatest  number  of  people.  Much  of  a 
display's  success  is  in  its  "circulation." 

2.  In  stores  where  there  is  one  specific  location,  for  a  product, 
a  "bin"  or  "section"  set  aside  for  products  of  a  certain  kind,  special 
feature  displays  should  be  placed  "upsteam"  from  these  usual 
sections  and  the  prices  prominently  displayed  so  the  customer 
will  realize  the  value  of  the  offering  and,  if  not  buying  from  the 
display  itself,  will  take  advantage  of  the  offer  from  the  regular 
location. 

3.  Store  displays  or  features  should  be  located  also  at  "pause 
points."  These  are  spots  along  the  traffic  stream  where  the  cus- 
tomer pauses  for  various  reasons  and  has  an  opportunity  to  look 
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around.  These  are  often  at  certain  places  like  the  vegetable  and 
fruit  counters  where  most  housewives  like  to  select  their  own 
products  and  pause  while  they  are  being  sacked  or  bagged;  at 
the  bakery  section  while  the  cakes,  pies,  or  bread  are  being  boxed; 
at  the  meat  counter,  where  the  meat  is  cut  or  sliced,  trimmed  or 
rolled,  and  wrapped;  and  at  other  points  where  her  eye  is  par- 
ticularly attracted  to  interesting  objects.  These  are  the  points 
where  the  feature  should  be  set  to  attract  the  customer;  for  re- 
member the  housewife  generally  buys  what  she  sees  displayed. 

4.  In  locating  such  "point-of-sale"  displays,  the  good  mer- 
chandiser will  make  certain  they  are  in  well-lighted  spots  and 
not  where  they  can  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  Also,  however,  they 
should  not  be  where  they  are  likely  to  be  tipped  and  fallen  over, 
although  a  large  mass  showing  can  often  be  successfully  set  in  the 
very  center  of  a  wide  aisle  where  the  traffic  has  to  pass  on  both 
sides  of  it  and  it  therefore  cannot  be  missed  by  the  shopper. 

5.  Remember  that  mere  size  alone  often  suffices  to  attract  at- 
tention, so  a  good  display  is  as  large  as  the  store  manager  allows 
the  salesman  to  erect  and  will  cover  as  much  space  as  he  permits. 
The  only  limitations  to  such  principles  of  size  and  space  is  the 
quantity  of  stock  and  the  amount  of  floor  space  available  to  stack 
it  on.     The  rules  governing  good  display  are  as  follows: 

a.  Displays  must  be  easy  to  reach;  they  shall  be  at  a  height 
so  the  shopper  can  easily  and  conveniently  help  herself.  The 
average  shopper  will  not  reach  above  her  shoulder  for  anything, 
nor  lean  down  to  the  floor  to  pick  it  up.  Knee  to  shoulder  should 
be  the  lower  and  upper  limits. 

b.  Don't  pile  too  symmetrically  because  then  it  will  convey 
a  "hands  off"  message  or  one  like  "Leave  me  alone ;  I'm  for  show, 
not  for  sale."  Leave  starting  gaps  all  over  the  display  to  invite 
the  customer  to  help  herself,  thereby  saving  the  dealer's  time. 

c.  Make  the  display  stable  and  strong.  A  woman  won't  go 
near  a  stack  which  looks  as  if  it  might  fall  on  her  if  she  touches 
it.     Be  certain  it  isn't  "tipsy." 

Principles  applied  to  small  stores.  In  the  small  stores  where 
there  is  no  "circulating  traffic,"  the  "pause  points"  may  be  few 
in  number,  but  very  definite  in  location,  such  as  near  the  wrap- 
ping counter  or  the  cash  register.  These  then  are  the  spots  near 
which  the  displays  should  be  located — where  the  customer  waits 
with  opened  purse  for  the  dealer  to  assemble  her  purchases,  put 
them  in  sacks  (or  bags),  add  up  the  bill,  and  accept  the  payment. 

Advertising  aids.  One  very  important  supplement  to  all  this 
store  display  work  and  one  which  should  tie  in  closely  with  these 
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displays  is  the  advertising  material  around  the  store  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  special  features  being  offered  at  a  certain  location  or 
locations.  This  advertising  may  be  in  the  form  of  banners  hung 
from  an  overhead  wire  that  the  salesman  stretches  across  the 
store  from  tacks  on  each  side,  or  it  may  be  window  streamers 
that  the  dealer  allows  him  to  paste  on  the  windows,  or  it  may  be 
only  a  poster  here  and  there  at  strategic  points  around  the  store 
wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  to  post  it.  Attractive  posters 
on  the  display  itself  are  important  parts  of  the  display  while 
attractive  price  tags  with  well-lettered  figures  "top  off"  the 
feature. 

Application  of  principles  to  supermarkets  and  other  large 
stores.  The  principles  of  merchandising  that  already  have  been 
discussed  apply  just  as  aptly  to  the  very  large  stores  as  they  do 
to  the  small  and  medium-sized  ones,  the  only  difference  being 
that  there  are  generally  more  places  in  which  to  locate  displays 
in  large  outlets,  but  these  are  in  greater  demand  for  other  pur- 
poses and  by  more  competitors  than  in  the  ordinary  outlet. 

Exit  location.  In  an  analysis  of  these  locations,  however,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  "pause  points,"  particularly  near  the 
exits,  have  not  proved  particularly  effective  for  most  of  the  prod- 
ucts on  the  general  buying  lists  of  the  average  customer;  those 
things  in  the  "bins,"  or  "departments,"  back  up  the  "traffic 
stream."  The  best  type  of  product  for  these  "exit"  locations  is 
"impulse  goods,"  such  as  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  candy  in  bar 
form  (5#  sizes),  chewing  gum,  and  other  incidentals  which  the 
shopper  will  pick  up  as  she  approaches  the  final  tallying  counter 
(cash  register  location). 

Aisle  counters.  Another  consideration  in  the  large  stores  is 
that  the  store  traffic  branches  off  at  various  points  to  wander  up 
and  down  side  aisles  and  make  whirlpools  here  and  there  like 
those  found  in  a  meandering  stream ;  so  to  be  certain  of  the  best 
"circulation"  for  displays  they  should  be  located  fairly  close  to 
the  initial  "pause  points"  on  the  main  traffic  current.  Where 
the  store  is  arranged  with  aisles  all  running  in  one  direction  with 
the  traffic  stream  passing  the  ends  of  these  aisles,  then  the  dis- 
plays may  be  located  at  the  ends  of  these  aisle  counters. 

Observation  and  consultation  to  determine  best  spots.  Inas- 
much as  it  would  require  much  observation  and  study  in  a  large 
store  to  locate  the  best  "selling  locations"  for  merchandise,  much 
time  and  saving  can  be  effected  by  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
store  manager  and  stock  boys  who  can  generally  tell  from  expe- 
rience pretty  accurately  which  are  the  good  locations  and  which 
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ones  should  be  avoided.     They  remember  the  "deals"  which  went 
best  and  where  they  were  located.     It  might  be  well  to  "take  a 
leaf  from  their  books." 

Merchandising  protects  a  large  investment.  From  the  fore- 
going it  is  easy  to  understand  why  many  companies  emphasize 
the  work  of  their  merchandising  salesmen.  They  feel  that  good 
merchandising  insures  and  protects  their  investment  in  national 
advertising.  Many  large  national  advertisers  spend  millions 
annually  to  create  consumer  acceptance  and  demand  for  their 
brands,  telling  their  readers  and  listeners  to  buy  their  products 
at  their  neighborhood  stores.  Now  if  in  response  to  this  sugges- 
tion these  people  fail  to  find  these  goods  in  their  neighborhood 
stores,  they  become  very  excellent  prospects  for  competitors  who 
will  gain  many  new  customers  at  the  expense  of  the  company 
advertising.  This  may  be  accomplished  voluntarily  on  the  con- 
sumer's part  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  dealer  who  is  in  the  best 
position  of  any  factor  in  the  distributive  chain  to  make  substi- 
tutions. Hence  the  national  advertiser  must  see  to  it  that  all 
outlets  not  only  have  a  sufficient  stock  of  their  brands,  but  also 
are  not  allowed  to  run  out  of  them  at  any  time. 

Dealer  as  a  "substituter."  Because  of  the  local  dealer's  "sub- 
stitution" position,  the  merchandiser  must  always  stay  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  retail  or  local  merchant  and  have  his  co-opera- 
tion at  all  times.  The  same  is  true  of  every  clerk  or  salesperson 
in  his  store  because  one  of  these  people  can  do  wonders  for  a 
brand  if  he  wants  to  and  even  more  harm  if  he  sees  fit.  The 
merchant  who  hides  a  brand  behind  the  counter  and  refuses  to 
sell  it  unless  it  is  actually  demanded  by  brand  name  hurts  that 
brand  tremendously.  He  must  be  sold  on  the  advantages  of 
pushing  it  instead  of  trying  to  hurt  it. 

Use  of  company  advertising.  Representatives  of  large  firms 
often  fail  to  utilize  one  of  their  greatest  selling  and  merchandising 
aids,  the  company's  advertising.  Once  in  a  while  one  sees  a  full 
page  advertisement  of  some  large  national  advertiser  pasted  on 
the  window  of  a  retail  store  to  tie  his  place  of  business  in  with 
the  national  campaign  being  conducted  at  that  time,  but  this  is 
not  a  frequent  sight;  why  the  dealers  don't  do  it  more  or  why 
salesmen  don't  employ  it  of  tener  is  one  of  those  things  that  sales- 
managers  seldom  disclose;  they  just  don't  think  to  get  reprints 
from  the  publishers  for  use  by  their  men.  Such  advertisements 
add  prestige  to  the  local  store  and  also  to  the  salesmen  of  the 
company  calling  on  those  stores. 

Use  of  company-furnished  materials.  The  true  merchandiser 
is  seldom  content  to  leave  a  store  without  doing  a  merchandising 
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job  himself  with  his  own  material,  prepared  and  sent  out  by  his 
own  company;  it  will  then  have  a  more  professional  appearance 
than  the  work  done  by  the  store  owner  or  manager  even  though 
that  may  be  well  done.  Not  only  this,  but  in  cases  where  con- 
cerns pay  advertising  allowances,  these  payments  are  made  for 
a  service  rendered  if  the  merchandisers  actually  do  the  work, 
whereas  the  dealer  may  have  the  best  intentions,  but  never  get 
around  to  making  the  display  after  he  has  already  been  paid  for 
it.  It  is  more  certain  of  being  erected  if  the  salesman  does  it 
himself. 

Promotional  material.  Some  of  the  larger  companies  prepare 
some  very  attractive  and  effective  advertising  materials  to  be  used 
on  these  interior  merchandising  promotions,  and  many  of  them 
are  truly  works  of  art  and  hence  rather  costly.  This  promotional 
material  may  be  designed  to  tie  in  with  the  many  nationally 
observed  "weeks,"  such  as  aclean-up  week,"  "cherry  week,"  "ap- 
ple week,"  and  many  others  primarily  designed  to  aid  the  manu- 
facturers of  certain  products  to  stimulate  interest  and  added 
sale  for  products  suitable  to  such  promotions. 

Counter  baskets  and  other  containers.  These  things  to  be 
used  to  display  goods  advantageously  are  also  prepared  and  pro- 
vided for  merchandisers  and  in  the  absence  of  representatives 
for  use  by  the  dealers  themselves.  The  cartons  in  which  goods 
are  shipped  are  often  designed  so  that  by  cutting  and  folding 
according  to  accompanying  directions,  the  shipping  container 
can  be  easily  transformed  into  a  handsome  display  container. 

Merchandiser  doesn't  waste  time.  The  good  merchandiser 
doesn't  waste  time  when  he  first  enters  a  store  by  waiting  to  see 
the  dealer  when  he  is  busy  with  a  customer,  particularly  when 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  that  merchant.  In  such  a  situation 
the  salesman  immediately  goes  to  work  making  up  a  display 
from  the  merchandise  available,  merely  catching  the  dealer's  eye 
to  get  a  nod  of  the  head  or  other  sign  of  consent  to  proceed ;  for 
the  dealer  will  see  what  he  is  intending  to  do  and  will  understand. 
Of  course,  this  procedure  will  depend  upon  the  particular  dealer ; 
for  there  are  some  who  would  take  such  action  as  an  affront  and 
resent  the  salesman's  move.  Only  the  individual  can  determine 
the  advisability  of  such  a  procedure,  but  it  is  being  done  every 
day. 

Published  articles.  Articles  taken  from  the  trade  papers  or 
prepared  by  an  agency  of  the  government  are  often  of  great  value 
in  advising  a  merchant  on  the  operation  of  his  business.  One 
large  grocery  firm  uses  excerpts  from  the  famous  Louisville  Survey 
as  the  basis  for  their  salesmen's  suggestions,  while  another  quotes 
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directly  from  the  Retailer's  Guide  in  helping  the  retail  grocer 
separate  his  products  into  distinct  classifications  and  then  set 
his  prices  according  to  that  magazine's  advice.  Another  com- 
pany shows  its  merchandisers  how  to  figure  markup  and  profit 
on  selling  price,  so  they  can  aid  their  dealers  in  establishing 
markup  percentages  or  "profit  on  selling  price"  policies.  Still 
another  concern  encourages  its  salesmen  to  use  articles  out  of 
such  magazines  as  Printers'  Ink,  Advertising  and  Selling,  and 
other  popular  sources  which  carry  information  of  use  to  their 
customers.  In  many  cases  reprints  of  articles  are  bought  and 
distributed  gratis  by  the  company  to  their  merchants  by  the 
salesmen. 

Aid  in  other  ways.  Many  a  good  merchandiser  has  taken 
time  from  his  work  to  sit  down  and  make  a  rough  layout  for  one 
of  his  dealers  in  order  that  a  "dead  line"  can  be  met  and  a  good 
advertisement  inserted  in  the  local  paper.  Some  large  companies 
prepare  and  send  to  their  customers  (dealers)  mats,  electrotypes, 
and  stereotypes  of  their  brands  and  also  complete  advertisements, 
so  that  the  merchants  can  improve  the  appearance  and  "read- 
ability" of  their  advertising,  while  others  furnish  their  dealers 
with  free  mimeographing  service  for  the  preparation  of  handbills. 
Many  dealers  take  advantage  of  this  service  every  week  in  the 
year  and  find  the  results  very  satisfactory  and  profitable. 

The  main  purpose  of  merchandising,  then,  after  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  activities  connected  with  such  services  is  to  "Help 
the  dealer  help  himself,"  and  he'll  be  a  better  merchant  as  well 
as  client. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Define  merchandising  and  tell  what  it  means  in  actual  practice. 

2.  Enumerate  several  ways  in  which  the  salesman  can  be  a  merchandiser. 

3.  What  is  the  need  for  merchandising? 

4.  Why  do  the  larger  national  advertisers  emphasize  merchandising  ? 

5.  How  can  the  salesman  aid  a  merchant  with  his  prices?    Discuss. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  sale  of  multiple  units  at  combination  prices? 

7.  What  are  the  specific  purposes  of  merchandising? 

8.  What  are  the  principles  of  merchandising  pertaining  to  shelf  stock? 

9.  Why  should  shelf  stock  be  at  "eye  level"?  Why  should  it  be  given 
shelf  space  of  value?  On  what  does  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  a  brand 
depend?     How  should  the  units  be  arranged,  and  why? 
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10.  What  should  be  done  with  empty  shelf  spaces  ?     Why  keep  all  sizes  of 
one  brand  together? 

11.  Of  what  value  are  window  displays?    Discuss. 

12.  What   goods   should   dealers   feature?    Why?    Why   should   they    be 
featured  at  definite  and  regular  intervals? 

13.  Why  should  features  have  special  prices,  prominently  displayed? 

14.  Make  a  list  of  associated  items  that  could  be  used  in  combination  dis- 
plays.   Do  this  for  several  different  items. 

15.  What  is  meant  by  "store  traffic"?    What  is  the  traffic  "stream"?    What 
is  meant  by  the  term  "upstream"  ? 

16.  What  are  "pause  points"?     Of  what  value  are  they  to  the  merchandiser? 

17.  What  are  some  of  the  principles  of  locating  interior  (displays?    Discuss 
each. 

18.  What  are  the  principles  of  good  display  construction? 

19.  Apply  the  above  principles  to  the  large  supermarket. 

20.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  dealer  as  a  substituter. 

21.  What  promotional  materials  are  often  furnished  the  dealer  free  of  charge 
by  the  salesman's  company  to  improve  merchandising  ? 

22.  Explain  how  the  salesman  may  employ  his  company's  advertising  to 
help  the  dealer  in  his  merchandising. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  A  manufacturer  of  fine  furniture  selling  direct  to  the  retailers  is  won- 
dering if  dealers  should  be  helped  in  making  displays  of  the  products  and  if 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  provide  them  with  banners,  posters,  and  window 
streamers  for  use  in  specials  they  have  from  time  to  time.  Give  your  opinion 
on  the  question  and  state  your  reasons. 

2.  Bill  Strong  is  the  salesman  for  the  PEP-0  Yeast  Co.,  distributors  for 
that  brand  of  yeast.  This  is  the  only  product  made  by  the  PEP-0  Company. 
The  company  supplies  its  salesmen  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  materials  for 
displays,  information  for  the  dealers  as  to  new  ways  of  offering  the  product, 
or  attractive  promotions  of  any  sort.  If  you  were  in  Bill  Strong's  shoes,  tell 
what  you  would  do  and  whether  you  would  feel  it  worth  while  to  do  anything? 

3.  Manufacturers  of  the  "Plumb"  Line,  carpenter's  tools  selling  to  the 
wholesaler  exclusively,  have  found  that  competitors  have  been  giving  many 
bits  of  promotional  material  to  the  wholesalers  for  their  salesmen  to  put  up 
in  the  retail  stores  on  which  they  call.  There  is  one  very  attractive  poster 
showing  a  "ratchet"  screwdriver  and  as  this  item  seems  to  be  cutting  into  their 
sale  of  the  "Yankee  Screwdriver"  (a  Plumb  product)  they  feel  it  is  the  pro- 
motional material  that  is  doing  the  job.  The  salesmanager  of  the  "Plumb" 
Line  has  asked  the  sales  promotion  department  to  prepare  a  number  of  ideas 
for  the  "Plumb"  Line,  but  the  latter  says  it  is  up  to  the  wholesaler  to  do  any 
promotional  work  that  is  done,  as  the  makers  of  the  line  are  giving  the  whole- 
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saler  a  larger  percentage  than  the  competing  company  is  giving  them.    What 
is  your  reaction  to  the  problem? 

4.  The  Dustless  Sweeper  Company,  makers  of  a  carpet  sweeper  by  that 
name  (not  a  vacuum  cleaner),  has  for  several  years  been  printing  thousands 
of  folders  describing  their  product,  for  use  by  all  outlets  handling  their  sweep- 
ers to  enclose  every  month  with  the  bills  they  send  out  to  their  customers. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  said  as  to  the  value  of  these  enclosures  by  any  of  the 
dealers,  but  the  company  has  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  being  used  regu- 
larly by  a  great  majority  of  their  clients.  Now  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
plenish the  supply  and  several  calls  have  come  in  for  more  "advertising  folders." 
If  you  were  general  manager  of  the  company,  and  before  you  made  a  decision, 
what  would  you  want  to  know  about  the  situation,  how  would  you  go  about 
getting  this  information,  and  just  what  action  would  you  take:  (1)  if  the 
information  were  favorable,  and  (2)  if  it  were  unfavorable? 

5.  The  Sun-Lite  Drug  Company  is  a  fairly  large  chain  of  retail  drugstores 
and  operates  as  a  chain  with  central  buying,  distribution,  and  management. 
A  new  dentifrice  has  just  been  introduced  on  the  market  which  is  claimed 
by  its  manufacturer  to  be  the  last  word  on  the  subject,  and  they  anticipate 
it  will  be  outselling  any  other  brand  inside  of  six  months.  They  are  starting 
a  very  elaborate  advertising  campaign  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  radio, 
and  ask  you  as  manager  of  this  chain  of  stores  to  co-operate  with  them  by 
using  the  promotional  material  that  they  send  you.  Being  a  co-operative 
person,  you  agree  to  aid  them,  but  when  the  promotional  material  comes  you 
find  that  it  is  rather  large  and  will  take  up  much  space  in  the  store  and  will 
hardly  allow  you  to  use  it  without  putting  aisde  that  provided  by  all  the  other 
brands.  The  pieces  are  designed  to  be  put  on  the  counter,  where  according 
to  the  salesmen,  they  will  be  most  effective.  What  will  you  do  in  this  case? 
Interview  a  local  druggist  and  discuss  the  matter  before  you  make  up  your 
mind  as  to  your  action.    Then  justify  what  you  decide  to  do. 

CASE 

THE  GEORGE  MANDELL  COMPANY 

The  George  Mandell  Company  of  St.  Louis,  manufacturers  of  soap  products 
of  all  kinds,  has  a  sales  force  of  about  800  men  who  call  on  the  retail  trade, 
take  orders  for  their  products,  and  then  turn  these  orders  over  to  the  whole- 
salers from  whom  the  dealers  generally  make  their  purchases.  After  taking 
a  dealer's  order,  it  is  the  duty  of  these  men  to  set  up  "point-of-sale"  displays 
and  help  the  merchants  in  every  way  they  can.  They  are  merchandisers 
or  merchandising  salesmen  and  every  time  they  call  are  expected  to  sell  the 
dealers  on  the  idea  of  putting  on  some  promotional  feature  in  connection  with 
their  brands.  Calls  are  generally  made  at  intervals  of  about  six  weeks  or 
two  months,  and  each  salesman  carries  all  the  material  necessary  to  construct 
and  erect  about  any  type  of  display  that  the  dealer  might  like,  or  one  suitable 
to  the  store. 

A  new  salesmanager  has  come  with  the  concern  and  has  been  out  in  the 
field,  spending  much  time  with  the  salesmen.  He  now  comes  back  to  the 
home  office,  calls  a  meeting  of  the  other  executives,  and  proposes  that  the 
salesmen  be  entirely  relieved  of  their  merchandising  duties  as  it  takes  too  much 
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time  from  their  most  important  function,  the  selling  of  Mandell  Products  to 
the  retailer.  He  feels  that  the  degree  of  intelligence  required  to  merchandise 
is  not  anywhere  near  so  great  as  that  required  to  sell,  and  he  feels  that  the 
company  can  do  more  business  if  special  "junior  salesmen"  are  selected  to  do 
the  merchandising  and  nothing  but  that,  thus  allowing  the  salesmen  to  cover 
larger  territories  and  more  intensively  cultivate  the  territories  that  they  now 
have.  The  average  salary  of  the  salesmen  at  the  present  time  is  about  $40-$50 
a  week,  while  "junior  salesmen"  would  be  paid  on  a  lower  scale  of  about  $20- 
$25  a  week.  The  salesmanager  also  thinks  that  this  "junior  sales  force"  would 
act  as  a  reservoir  for  new  salesmen,  that  they  would  be  much  better  fitted  for 
selling  jobs  after  being  on  the  "junior"  force  for  an  apprenticeship  than  if 
taken  right  onto  the  force  directly  from  other  fields  or  from  competing  con- 
cerns. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

Should  the  company  accept  the  decision  of  the  salesmanager  and  create  a 
"junior  sales  force"  to  do  the  merchandising  or  should  the  company  continue 
to  use  the  salesmen  for  that  purpose  ?  Discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  prob- 
lem and  render  a  decision. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
The  Salesman  as  Credit  Man  and  Adjuster 

"An  honest  man's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond." — Cervantes. 

Duties  of  the  credit  department.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
most  large  businesses  in  the  last  few  years  to  employ  men  spe- 
cially trained  and  adapted  for  positions  in  their  credit  depart- 
ments. Nearly  every  large  firm  has  its  credit  department  which 
looks  after  the  extension  or  curtailment  of  credit  to  customers. 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  department  to  ascertain  the  standing  of 
new  customers  which  the  salesmen  should  continually  be  adding 
to  his  list;  for  a  sale  is  not  successful  until  the  goods  have  been 
paid  for.  For  this  reason,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  before 
any  order  is  shipped  to  determine  the  man's  ability  to  pay. 

Scope  of  credit  relations.  According  to  Johnson  in  his  Money 
and  Currency,  "Credit  is  the  power  to  obtain  goods  or  services  by 
giving  a  promise  to  pay  money  (or  goods)  on  demand  or  at  a 
specified  date  in  the  future."  Since  about  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
retail  and  wholesale  business  done  in  this  country  is  done  on  a 
credit  basis,  the  importance  of  credit  in  industry  and  commerce 
is  apparent.  Every  concern  doing  business  on  a  credit  basis  must 
watch  its  accounts  very  carefully  in  order  to  keep  from  tying  up 
the  working  capital  with  which  it  must  operate.  Extension  or 
curtailment  of  credit  anywhere  along  the  distributive  chain  is 
almost  immediately  reflected  both  backward  and  forward  from  its 
point  of  origin;  for,  if  the  wholesaler  suddenly  decides  that  he 
must  cut  down  on  the  credit  he  grants,  those  to  whom  he  sells 
must  also  curtail  the  credit  they  grant  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
wholesaler's  requirements.  Thus  the  credit  of  any  factor  in  mar- 
keting channels  is  felt  to  some  degree  by  all  the  others ;  and  be- 
cause that  influence  may  be  felt  at  any  moment  unexpectedly, 
and  perhaps  severely,  too,  it  behooves  every  merchant,  large  or 
small,  to  be  continually  on  the  watch  against  anything  that  may 
impair  his  credit  with  those  from  whom  he  buys.  That  impair- 
ment is  likely  to  come  from  an  overextension  of  credit  to  his  own 
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customers.  It  was  just  such  a  contraction  of  credit  which  pre- 
cipitated the  "crash"  of  1929. 

Credit  a  factor  in  success.  Successful  merchants  and  busi- 
nessmen realize  that  their  credit  standing  and  their  credit  grant- 
ing govern  their  success  in  business.  It  is  the  life  of  their  busi- 
ness, because  without  it  they  cannot  exist  except  in  extraordinary 
cases ;  and  for  that  reason  they  employ  a  man  to  act  as  a  "police- 
man of  accounts,"  a  man  to  guard  them  against  that  evil  which 
has  caused  the  downfall  of  thousands  of  businessmen  in  the  last 
few  years — incompetence — which  may  be  reflected  in  unwise 
extension  of  credit. 

A.  H.  Deute  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  as  follows: 

"It  is  a  fact  which  all  salesmen  will  verify  that  most  credit 
men  look  upon  themselves  as  policemen  of  accounts,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  Cossack  type  of  policemen,  at  that.  They  do  not 
tactfully  undertake  to  make  themselves  popular  and  try  to  sell 
themselves  to  the  trade  or  to  the  sales  force,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  convey  to  the  sales  force  a  'mightier  than  thou'  attitude. 
Maybe  the  Association  of  Credit  Men  will  say  that  this  is  not  so" ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  most  people  fail  to  see  themselves  as 
others  see  them.  It  isn't  what  you  believe  or  what  you  believe 
other  people  believe  about  you  that  counts.  It  is  what  the  other 
fellow  really  thinks  that  counts.  And  the  average  salesman  looks 
upon  the  average  credit  man  in  an  unfriendly  attitude. 

"The  salesman  must  show  people  the  value  and  sell  them  the 
service  of  the  house — of  the  production  and  sales  departments. 
In  turn,  the  credit  man  must  sell  the  trade  and  the  sales  force  the 
thing  which  the  credit  department  has  to  offer ;  that  is,  stabilized 
prosperity  and  good  business  for  the  house. 

"I  think  that  the  main  reason  why  so  many  dealers  and  sales- 
men regard  the  credit  department  unpleasantly  is  because  credit 
men,  as  a  class,  are  mighty  poor  salesmen,  and  have  taken  neither 
the  time  nor  the  trouble  properly  to  sell  themselves.  This  is  a 
mistake,  no  doubt.  It  is  well  enough  for  a  credit  man  to  say  that 
it  doesn't  make  any  difference  to  him  whether  he  and  his  depart- 
ment are  popular  or  not — that  his  job  is  to  get  the  money,  and 
sometimes  it  is  easier  to  get  it  if  no  element  of  personal  friendship 
enters  into  the  transaction.  One  credit  man  told  me  he  didn't 
want  to  know  the  trade;  that  he  could  'jump'  on  a  stranger 
harder  than  on  a  friend. 

"When  the  credit  man  tells  the  salesman  the  reason  why  an 
order  was  turned  down,  the  salesman  soon  learns  to  believe  that 
the  credit  man  is  a  human  being. 
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"It  is  true,  though,  that  the  average  credit  man  can  well  afford 
to  learn  more  about  salesmanship,  just  as  the  average  salesman 
can  learn  to  advantage  more  about  the  credit  end  of  the  busi- 
ness/' 

The  credit  man  is  between  two  fires.  In  his  desire  to  protect 
the  business  from  loss  due  to  unwise  credit  granting,  he  may  re- 
fuse to  approve  many  of  the  sales  made  by  the  salesmen,  thus 
creating  hard  feeling  with  both  the  salesmen  and  the  sales  de- 
partment, whose  functions  are  to  increase  sales.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  too  lenient  and  allows  some  accounts  to  enter  the 
books  of  the  company  which  turn  out  to  be  "slow  pay,"  he  is 
criticized  by  the  president  or  the  general  manager,  as  the  case  may 
be,  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  collections  function.  The 
position  of  the  credit  man  is  often  misunderstood  by  the  salesmen 
who  think  of  him  as  a  mean,  hard-boiled  codger  who  never  will 
take  a  chance,  and  who  just  loves  to  spoil  perfectly  good  sales  and 
sales  records.  When  there  happens  to  be  a  contest  on  between 
salesmen,  and  the  credit  man  refuses  to  0.  K.  several  new  ac- 
counts for  some  salesmen  (and  it  often  happens  that  the  new 
accounts  score  high  in  the  contest),  the  salesmen*  have  designs 
upon  the  life  of  this  poor  innocent  man  who  is  always  working 
with  the  concern's  own  welfare  at  heart.  It  is  thus  easy  to  see 
why  there  may  be  friction  between  the  sales  and  credit  depart- 
ments ;  for  they  are  working  at  cross  purposes,  one  to  increase  the 
sales,  and  the  other  to  eliminate  weak  accounts,  accepting  only 
those  which  have  good  financial  records.  The  salesman  becomes 
so  engulfed  with  his  task  of  making  sales,  so  enthusiastic  in  pro- 
curing new  accounts,  that  his  tendency  is  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  credit  investigation  and  think  only  in  terms  of 
sales.  After  several  disappointments,  however,  he  soon  learns 
that  his  own  position  with  the  company  is  only  as  good  as  his 
customers  are  financially,  and  that  his  success  depends  upon  that 
of  his  trade. 

Attitude  of  salesman  toward  credit  man.  The  salesman  who 
has  had  a  hard  time  in  selling  a  man  is  timid  about  insisting 
upon  prompt  payment;  for  he  often  feels  that  it  is  his  job  to  sell 
and  someone  else's  to  look  after  the  collections.  He  often  feels 
that  the  credit  department  is  a  stumbling  block  and  that  he  is 
hampered  by  the  credit  element  in  the  business.  He  thinks  that 
the  credit  man  is  too  strict,  that  he  has  been  given  a  "raw  deal," 
and  that  the  company  has  stolen  his  commissions,  spoiled  a  per- 
fect sale,  and  lost  a  good  customer  for  the  house. 
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Good  feeling  necessary  between  salesman  and  credit  man. 
Bad  relations  between  the  salesmen  and  the  credit  department 
should  never  be  allowed  to  exist;  for  they  breed  hard  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  salesman  and  often  cause  the  credit  man  to  look 
upon  an  account  with  a  biased  eye,  especially  if  the  account 
under  consideration  has  been  sent  in  by  a  salesman  who  has 
raised  some  fuss  in  the  past  over  some  other  account  which  had 
been  turned  down  as  a  poor  credit  risk.  Such  a  relation  can  be 
eliminated  only  by  educating  the  salesmen  to  the  proper  point  of 
view  of  the  credit  relations  and  the  duties  of  the  credit  depart- 
ment relative  to  accounts.  They  must  be  shown  what  constitutes 
a  good  credit  risk  and  why  some  accounts  which  appear  good  are 
rejected. 

Good  credit  man  a  good  salesman.  The  successful  credit 
man  must  also  be  a  good  salesman ;  for  he  must  sell  his  point  of 
view  not  only  to  the  management,  but  to  the  salesmen  with  whom 
he  should  work  hand  in  hand.  It  is  his  function  to  co-ordinate 
the  various  departments  of  the  business  and  cause  the  executives 
to  think  his  way ;  for  at  times  he  must  be  able  to  tell  them  why  he 
accepted  some  risks  and  refused  others,  when,  apparently,  there 
was  little  choice  in  the  security  offered.  The  successful  credit 
man  will  solicit  the  confidence  of  the  salesmen  by  showing  them 
how  he  is  helping  rather  than  hindering  them ;  how  he  can  deter- 
mine the  relative  risks  involved  when  dealing  with  certain  factors 
governing  credit;  and  how  he  can  aid  the  salesmen  in  building 
up  their  customers  and  their  clienteles  into  a  Jbund,  well-balanced 
business.  His  job  involves  the  training  of  salesmen  to  secure 
additional  information  for  him  which  will  aid  him  to  arrive  at 
sound  conclusions  as  to  the  credit  standing  of  the  various  mer- 
chants to  whom  the  salesmen  sell.  In  other  words,  the  credit 
man  and  the  salesmen  should  work  hand  in  hand  rather  than  at 
swords'  points.  They  should  co-operate  in  every  way  possible 
for  the  good  of  the  company  for  which  they  all  work. 

Co-operation  necessary.  In  this  matter  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  salesman  and  the  credit  man,  neither  can  be  very  effec- 
tive without  the  aid  of  the  other.  Almost  all  of  the  material 
upon  which  the  credit  man  bases  his  judgment  is  likely  to  be  out 
of  date  by  the  time  he  desires  to  use  it.  Most  of  it  is  obtained 
through  credit  agencies,  such  as  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men,  credit  exchange  bureaus,  and  cus- 
tomers' balance  sheets.  It  is  very  true  that  these  concerns  are 
in  a  position  to  get  exhaustive  information  which  other  agencies 
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without  these  facilities  are  unable  to  procure;  for  their  men  are 
trained  to  know  what  information  to  seek  and  where  to  get  it. 
But  by  the  time  this  information  arrives  at  the  central  office,  is 
tabulated,  and  put  in  form  for  use  by  the  agencies'  clients,  a  great 
many  things  can  happen.  In  this  interim  conditions  might  arise 
which  would  totally  change  the  aspect  of  the  concern  investigated 
from  a  credit  point  of  view. 

Value  of  salesman's  information.  The  salesman  who  is  con- 
tinually making  his  rounds  is  generally  in  closer  touch  with  the 
situation  than  representatives  of  these  credit  agencies.  Since 
every  business  has  its  own  peculiarities,  its  own  particular  credit- 
determining  factors  and  policies,  the  salesman  who  is  familiar 
(as  he  should  be)  with  these  factors  is  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  the  credit  standing  of  a  prospective  client  or  an  old  cus- 
tomer than  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  these  things.  The  infor- 
mation which  the  credit  representatives  gather  is  very  important, 
especially  when  compared  and  correlated  with  that  sent  in  by  the 
salesman ;  but  special  care  must  be  taken  in  determining  the  type 
of  information  for  the  salesman  to  gather;  for  he  cannot  help  but 
be  biased  in  many  cases  and  his  report  will  invariably  be  to  his 
own  advantage. 

Kinds  of  information  salesmen  can  get.  Information  the 
salesman  can  get  that  is  of  special  value  to  the  credit  department 
of  his  concern  consists  of: 

1.  Amount  and  form  of  capital. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  business. 

3.  Local  reputation  of  the  merchant. 

4.  Personal  habits. 

5.  Family  relations. 

6.  Business  ability. 

7.  Location  of  place  of  business. 

8.  Local  conditions. 

9.  References. 

1.  Amount  and  form  of  capital.  The  amount  of  capital  which 
a  merchant  has  invested  should  be  given  serious  consideration 
in  granting  credit.  The  merchant  who  has  capital  of  his  own 
tied  up  in  his  business  will  be  much  more  careful,  take  more 
interest,  and  generally  prove  to  be  a  better  customer  than  the 
man  who  works  for  someone  else.  It  gives  him  a  responsibility 
which  few  men  neglect. 

The  form  in  which  a  merchant's  capital  is  used  is  an  important 
index  to  his  financial  stability.  A  man  may  have  sufficient  cap- 
ital and  yet  if  it  is  not  in  the  form  in  which  he  can  use  it  handily, 
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it  is  practically  as  bad  as  insufficient  means.  Liquid  capital  in 
the  form  of  negotiable  instruments,  readily  marketable  stocks 
and  bonds,  are  much  preferable  to  capital  tied  up  in  real  estate 
and  other  investments  not  so  easily  liquidated.  The  salesman 
should  try  to  determine  not  only  the  amount  of  capital,  but  also 
that  part  which  can  be  quickly  turned  into  cash. 

A  merchant's  financial  standing  is  also  affected  by  the  manner 
in  which  his  capital  was  obtained ;  that  is,  whether  it  was  built  up 
by  his  own  labor  and  thrift ;  borrowed  from  financial  institutions, 
friends,  or  relatives;  inherited;  or  obtained  through  some  other 
form  of  business  in  which  he  had  participated.  These  points 
should  be  determined  by  the  salesman  whenever  possible. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  business.  Management  is  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  confronting  American  business  today. 
Everywhere  there  is  demand  for  capable  managers.  Through 
observation  and  by  talking  with  the  merchant  interviewed,  the 
salesman  can  form  a  pretty  sound  judgment  as  to  the  successful 
operation  of  a  customer's  business.  The  manager  of  the  store 
may  have  financial  interests  in  it;  when  this  is  the  case,  better 
management  often  results.  Generally  it  is  not  difficult  for  the 
salesman  to  get  this  information  from  the  merchant  himself. 

3.  Local  reputation  of  the  merchant.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
for  a  salesman  to  find  out  the  local  reputation  of  a  particular 
merchant  to  whom  he  desires  to  sell.  Generally,  however,  by 
talking  with  other  salesmen,  customers,  and  businessmen  in  the 
town  he  can  get  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what  the  merchant's  fellow 
townspeople  think  of  him.  When  necessary,  the  salesman  can 
often  get  opinions  from  banks  which  prove  of  value. 

4.  Personal  habits.  The  salesman  is  in  a  better  position  to 
learn  the  personal  habits  of  an  old  customer  or  prospect  than  the 
credit  agency's  representative.  As  much  of  the  selling  today  is 
done  on  the  personal  equation  basis,  the  salesman  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  learn  the  personal  habits  of  most  of  his  customers. 
Many  sales  are  made  only  after  confidence  has  been  created ;  and 
once  this  has  been  obtained,  the  salesman  generally  has  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  if  the  customer  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking, 
gambling,  or  running  heavily  into  debt.  Such  information  as 
this  is  of  great  importance  to  the  credit  department,  as  one  of  the 
factors  which  aids  in  determining  the  amount  of  credit  which 
may  be  extended. 

5.  Family  relations.  Marital  conditions  also  have  an  effect 
upon  a  man's  financial  standing.  If  he  has  an  extravagant  wife 
or  a  large  family  which  he  is  trying  to  educate,  it  may  mean  that 
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what  capital  he  has  is  not  available  for  use  in  his  business.  He 
may  think  that  these  things  come  first,  thereby  placing  his  busi- 
ness as  a  secondary  consideration. 

6.  Business  ability.  The  salesman  who  knows  his  proposition, 
his  company  and  its  policies,  his  customers  and  himself  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  determining  a  man's  business  ability. 
The  condition,  location,  and  appearance  of  his  stock,  the  appear- 
ance and  condition  of  his  store,  and  the  type  of  customers  to 
whom  he  caters  are  all  bits  of  information  which  reflect  upon  a 
man's  ability  as  a  storekeeper  and  as  a  credit  risk.  The  sales- 
man can  tell  if  the  merchandise  that  the  man  carries  is  seasonable 
and  salable,  whether  his  stock  turn  is  rapid  or  slow,  and  whether 
his  margin  of  profit  is  sufficient.  These  factors,  when  compared 
with  those  of  other  customers,  serve  as  a  pretty  good  index  to 
the  merchant's  business  ability.  They  tell  him  whether  the 
merchant  is  a  prudent  buyer,  a  conscientious  customer  himself,  a 
man  who  knows  his  merchandise,  pays  his  bills  promptly,  and  col- 
lects amounts  due  him  in  a  firm  and  businesslike  manner.  The 
manner  in  which  he  handles  his  salespersons  is  also  an  indication 
of  his  ability.  All  of  these  factors  may  be  obtained  by  the  sales- 
man through  observation. 

7.  Location  of  place  of  business.  The  location  of  a  man's 
store  often  determines  his  business  ability.  The  relation  of  his 
store  to  the  business  center  aids  in  determining  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  his  business.  Its  proximity  to  competi- 
tors, to  places  of  amusement,  and  to  his  trade  are  all  factors  which 
are  of  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  amount  and  time 
of  credit  to  be  extended.  Such  information  as  this  the  salesman 
has  very  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  either  through  observation 
or  through  a  few  leading  questions. 

8.  Local  conditions.  The  agricultural,  commercial,  and  finan- 
cial conditions  of  a  community  are  some  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  credit  man's  determination  of  credit.  Cities  in 
which  a  particular  industry  predominates  are  more  subject  to 
strikes,  lockouts,  and  other  reasons  for  unemployment  than  those 
where  diversified  industries  are  present.  Communities  depend- 
ent upon  agricultural  crops  for  their  prosperity  can  be  changed 
over  night  through  sudden  changes  of  climatic  conditions.  Such 
sudden  changes  which,  if  for  the  better,  increase,  and,  if  for  the 
worse,  decrease,  the  purchasing  power  of  those  in  the  community, 
may  alter  the  advisability  of  credit  extension  or  curtailment  at 
very  short  notice.  Conditions  closer  at  hand,  such  as  the  renova- 
tion of  the  customer's  store,  the  repairing  of  streets,  or  the  diver- 
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gence  of  traffic  or  parking  regulations  by  local  authorities  may 
have  a  serious  effect  upon  a  man's  business.  All  of  this  informa- 
tion the  salesman  can  get  very  easily  if  he  is  observant. 

9.  References.  No  man  will  give  as  a  reference  one  who  is 
likely  to  reflect  disadvantageously  upon  his  credit.  All  men  give 
references  that  they  know  will  result  favorably  to  themselves. 
For  this  reason  the  references  which  the  merchant  himself  gives 
should  have  little  weight  in  determining  his  credit  by  the  credit 
man.  Through  observation  the  salesman  can  find  out  from 
whom  a  merchant  buys  his  merchandise.  This  information, 
when  passed  on  to  the  credit  man,  may  be  used  effectively  in  de- 
termining the  promptness  with  which  this  man  pays  his  bills. 
Many  credit  men  think  that  the  salesman  is  their  most  valuable 
source  of  credit  information,  and  in  the  matter  of  references  he 
probably  has  no  equal. 

Why  men  fail  in  business.  Bradstreet  lists  several  reasons 
why  men  fail  in  business.    The  most  important  of  these  are : 

Per  Cent 

^  Incompetence   38.2 

Lack  of  Capital  30.3  ~~ 

Inexperience    5.6 

Fraud  7.0 

All  Other  Causes  18.9 

By  this  it  is  apparent  that  but  a  small  percentage  of  businessmen 
fail  through  dishonesty  or  fraud.  Because  the  salesman  can 
never  tell,  however,  when  he  will  meet  one  of  these  dishonest 
persons,  he  should  take  the  precaution  to  check  in  person,  when- 
ever possible,  the  information  which  he  receives  from  his  new  cus- 
tomer. 

Other  data  for  salesmen  to  procure.  Other  factors  which  the 
salesman  may  be  asked  to  determine  are  (1)  extent  of  bank  bor- 
rowings, (2)  amount  of  fire  insurance  on  store  and  merchandise, 
(3)  amount  of  life  insurance  he  carries,  and  (4)  mortgages  on 
store  and  merchandise.  Much  of  this  information  can  be  ob- 
tained through  (1)  general  and  special  agencies,  (2)  credit  ex- 
change bureaus,  (3)  trade  and  financial  papers,  (4)  corporation 
manuals,  (5)  financial  statements,  (6)  local  banks,  (7)  attorneys, 
and  (8)  other  salesmen. 

Credit  man  wants  facts.  Because  of  the  exacting  nature  of 
the  credit  man's  function,  the  salesman  must  be  careful  in  his 
credit  reports  to  give  as  many  facts  bearing  on  each  case  as  he 
possibly  can,  not  relying  too  heavily  upon  his  own  judgment  of 
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conditions  as  he  sees  them.  The  credit  man,  in  order  to  work 
efficiently,  must  have  facts,  not  surmises  or  guesses.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  relations  of  some  credit  men  and  salesmen  are 
not  harmonious  is  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  salesman  is  to 
paint  a  prettier  picture  of  conditions  than  really  exists.  If  he 
succeeds  in  making  a  difficult  sale,  it  is  very  hard  for  the  salesman 
to  send  in  a  mediocre  report  of  his  new  customer's  financial  stand- 
ing, because  of  his  biased  point  of  view.  This  is  perhaps  the  one 
greatest  difference  between  the  credit  man  and  the  sales- 
man. 

Basis  of  credit.  The  amount  of  credit  which  can  be  extended 
to  any  individual,  company,  or  corporation  depends  primarily 
upon  three  factors — the  three  C's— -capital,  character,  and  capac- 
ity. All  of  the  information  the  salesman  can  gather  which  bears 
upon  one  of  these  factors  should  be  submitted  in  his  report  to  the 
credit  manager  of  his  concern.  The  salesman  should  never  hesi- 
tate to  ask  his  customer,  whether  new  or  old,  for  a  financial  state- 
ment. His  company  has  a  right  to  ask  for  it,  for  the  good  of  the 
company,  of  the  salesman,  and  of  the  merchant  himself.  Mis- 
understandings often  arise  because  a  salesman  has  failed  to  make 
his  terms  clear.  The  customer  may  not  be  expecting  a  settlement 
until  some  time  after  the  merchandise  which  the  salesman  sells 
him  is  delivered.  This  misunderstanding  has  often  led  to  the 
breaking  of  relations  between  the  house  and  its  customer,  and 
for  this  reason  the  salesman  should  always  take  precautions  and 
be  certain  that  all  points  are  completely  understood. 

When  the  salesman's  company  curtails  credit  on  a  good  cus- 
tomer. It  often  happens  that  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
credit  man  sees  fit  to  curtail  credit  to  some  customer,  and  the 
salesman  is  asked  by  his  customer  to  explain  the  reason  for  it. 
This  puts  the  salesman  in  rather  a  precarious  position ;  for  even 
he  may  not  see  the  justification  for  such  an  action.  Remember- 
ing his  position — a  true  representative  of  his  house — he  must 
observe  the  policy  under  which  he  is  operating  and  not  side  with 
the  buyer,  as  he  may  feel  inclined  to  do.  He  should  not  feel  that 
such  an  action  is  a  reflection  upon  his  or  his  concern's  business 
ability,  but  is  one  of  safety  and  good  judgment.  He  should  be 
careful  to  make  it  plain  to  the  customer  that  such  curtailment 
is  not  a  reflection  upon  his  business  ability,  but  just  one  of  pru- 
dence. He  can  tell  the  customer  that  it  is  really  the  bank's  func- 
tion to  accommodate  and  finance  business  enterprises,  and  that 
his  company  does  not  want,  nor  can  it  afford,  to  deprive  the  banks 
of  their  legitimate  duties. 
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Showing  the  customer  the  advantage  of  taking  discounts. 
The  salesman  can  often  make  a  life  customer  of  a  merchant  just 
by  showing  him  the  value  of  taking  discounts.  One  salesman 
for  a  large  milling  concern  handled  the  situation  in  this  manner : 
"Mr.  Bemis,  I  know  you  think  that  our  company  has  been  too 
strict  about  its  credit  policies,  and  that  it  practically  insists  upon 
its  customers  taking  the  cash  discount  which  we  offer  them.  Do 
you  know  how  much  that  little  2  per  cent  ten-day  discount 
amounts  to?  Just  figure  2  per  cent  interest  on  $1,000,  com- 
pounded every  ten  days  for  a  year,  and  you  will  be  astounded  at 
the  amount  which  results.  Two  per  cent  interest  every  ten  days 
on  that  amount  in  the  course  of  a  year  will  amount  to  $372.  That 
is  worth  saving,  is  it  not?"  These  figures  startled  the  merchant 
and,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  salesman's  word  for  it,  he  went 
to  his  bank  and  asked  to  have  it  figured.  When  he  was  told  that 
a  2  per  cent  ten-day  discount  amounted  to  37.2  per  cent  annually, 
he  changed  his  attitude,  and  that  concern  never  had  any  more 
trouble  in  getting  him  to  take  his  discounts.  It  has  been  said 
many  times  by  good  merchants  that  it  more  than  pays  one  to 
go  to  the  bank  and  borrow  money  at  6  per  cent  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  a  2  per  cent  ten-day  discount. 

Principle  of  resale.  When  a  company  keeps  close  watch  on 
the  credit  extended  to  a  merchant  and  requires  him  to  pay  for 
his  goods  promptly,  the  credit  standing  of  this  merchant  on  the 
books  of  the  company  is  generally  considered  good.  Knowing 
this,  the  merchant  is  more  likely  to  order  more  goods  from  this 
company  than  from  one  which  is  lax  in  its  credit  and  collection 
requirements;  for  he  prefers  to  do  business  where  he  knows  his 
credit  is  good.  Thus,  "close"  collections  tend  to  increase  sales 
as  well  as  to  keep  good  customers  and  reduce  losses  from  bad 
debts.  The  salesman  should  always  encourage  his  customers  to 
pay  promptly,  in  order  to  insure  their  credit  standing  with  the 
company.  This  is  the  so-called  principle  of  resale.  It  involves 
the  collection  of  accounts  so  diplomatically  and  yet  so  strictly 
that  more  sales  are  made  and  greater  good  will  built  up  for  the 
company  than  would  result  from  loose  credit  policies  and  tactless 
collection  methods. 

Forms  for  salesmen's  reports/  Following  are  several  forms 
on  which  salesmen  report  different  data  to  their  home  offices, 
relative  to  the  credit  standing  of  prospects  and  customers.  Pro- 
vision is  made  on  these  forms  to  allow  the  salesman  to  mention 
any  pertinent  facts  about  his  territory  which  might  be  of  use  to 
the  company. 
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PROPERTY  STATEMENT 

ASSETS  LIABILITIES 


Milse.  on  hand  (at  cost)  _ 
Good  notes  and  accts.  rcc. 

Cash  on  hand 

Cash  in  bank 

Fixtures,  Mach.,  etc 

Real  Estate 

Other  assets— if  any 


Total  assets - 


Owe  on  open  accounts 

"     "  notes  for  mdse 

bank  for  borrowed  money 

others  

Other  liabilities  (how  secured).. 

Total  liabilities 

Excess  assets  over  liabilities 

Total 


Remarks  as  to  any  other  assets  or  liabilities  in  or  outside  of  business  not  mentioned  above 

Signed : 


Amount  of  insurance 
i  stock 


on  real  estate. 


Statement  is  based  on 
inventory  of  (date) 


Do  you  keep  books  of 
account? 


What  do  your  annual 
sales  amount  to  ? 


Finn  Name. 
Address  — 


INFORMATION  FOR  CREDIT  DEPARTMENT 

Send  in  attached  to  first  order  and  if  possible  for  every  Likely  Prospect. 

Name  of  Prop. 


Street  and  No. 


Carries  stock  about  $ 

Straight  sale  or  consigned. 

Over  or  under  stocked 

Attentive  to  business 


Insured  for  $ — 
Location  good  ?_ 


Is  business  prosperous  ? 

Local  business  conditions  good  ?_ 


Local  opinion  of  habits  and  ability  ?_ 


Obtain  Financial  Statement  on  back  if  possible,  but  always  furnish  several 
references  on  every  new  account. 


Buy  from  L 
2. 
3_ 


The  above,  in  my  opinion,  is  worthy  of  credit  up  to  $_ 
Date 


Signed. 


3     2 
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INFORMATION  FOR  CREDIT  DEPARTMENT 
Send  in  attached  to  first  order  and  if  possible  for  every  Likely  Prospect. 

Firm  Name Name  of  Prop. 

Address 


(Street  and  No.) 

Carries  General  Stock  About  $ 

Carries  Footwear  Stock  About  $ 


(Check) 

(  Modern  and  Uptodatc      D 

Is  the  Store  -J  Clean  and  Well  Stocked  □ 

(  Only  Fair  Q 

(Cheok) 

{Good    □ 
Fair       D 
Poor      □ 
Bank  With 


tOil,  and  State)  ^^ 

I  Men's  Shoes  □ 

Carries -(  Women's  Shoes    D 

(  Children's  Shoes  □ 

(Check) 

/Good    □ 

Is  Location -<  Fair       □ 

(Poor     D 

(Check) 

/Good    □ 
Local  Conditions-/ Fair       □ 
I Poor      □ 
Insured  for  $ 


The  above  in  my  opinion  is  worthy  of  credit  up  to  $- 

Buys  From: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Date -Signed 


Adjustments 

Importance  of  satisfactory  adjustments.  One  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  successful  selling  is  the  matter  of  adjust- 
ments, because  the  salesman  may  be  able  to  sell  a  great  many 
people,  but,  unless  they  stay  sold,  the  business  is  bound  to  decline 
in  the  long  run.  The  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  regain 
is  a  good  reputation  once  it  is  lost,  and  many  a  company  has  been 
driven  out  of  fertile  territory  and  even  out  of  business  because 
of  the  unethical,  inhuman  methods  it  has  employed  in  making 
adjustments  on  goods  which  have  been  lost,  spoiled,  or  destroyed. 
The  inexperienced  salesman  generally  attempts  to  place  the 
blame  upon  one  factor  when  called  upon  to  adjust  a  claim;  but 
the  student  of  salesmanship  and  human  nature  will  not  approach 
the  problem  from  that  angle,  because  he  knows  how  people  react 
to  such  reflections.  The  true  salesman  will  use  his  salesmanship 
principles  just  as  effectively  in  making  an  adjustment  as  he  will 
in  closing  a  difficult  sale.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
mean  things  which  people  say  about  us  spread  ten  times  as  fast 
as  the  good  ones.  It  is  the  wise  merchant  who  entreats  his  cus- 
tomers through  this  sign  that  is  commonly  displayed,  "If  satisfied, 
tell  others ;  if  not,  tell  us." 

Building  more  business  through  adjustments.  The  skillful 
salesmen  often  welcome  the  opportunity  to  make  adjustments 
for  customers,  because  they  get  business  through  these  adjust- 
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ments.  Their  philosophy  is  this:  If  a  man  has  bought  something 
and  through  someone's  fault — be  it  that  of  the  salesman,  his 
house,  the  carrier,  or  the  customer — this  purchase  is  not  delivered 
in  the  condition  it  should  have  been,  it  gives  the  salesman  the 
opportunity  to  prove  what  he  said  during  the  sale  which  he  made 
some  time  before — that  his  house  bent  all  possible  energies  to  give 
service.  Here,  then,  is  his  chance  to  show  that  merchant  that 
he  was  not  just  talking,  and  that  he  had  come  to  prove  to  him 
that  the  house  meant  to  give  him  the  best  service  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  get  from  anyone.  He  tells  the  man  that  he  is 
there  to  see  to  it  that  he  gets  service,  and  that,  whoever  is  at  fault, 
the  matter  will  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer. 

Some  concerns  call  this  service  plus,  but,  whatever  it  is  called, 
the  salesman  can  demonstrate  that  he  is  willing  to  do  anything 
within  reason  to  make  the  customer  not  only  satisfied  but  en- 
thusiastic. In  the  words  of  one  of  the  largest  department  store 
men  in  the  country:  "We  always  consider  the  customer  right — 
even  if  he  is  wrong — for  we  have  found  that  one  dissatisfied  per- 
son can  instill  that  same  dissatisfaction  in  others  much  faster 
than  the  satisfied  customer  can  instill  satisfaction.  It's  the  old 
story  of  the  barrel  of  apples:  If  there  is  one  rotten  one  in  the 
barrel,  it  always  makes  the  others  rotten.  The  good  ones  cannot 
make  the  rotten  one  good."  With  this  in  mind,  the  salesman 
should  always  try  to  reduce  the  opportunities  for  the  customer 
to  find  fault.  He  should  do  his  utmost  to  keep  him  in  a  healthy 
spirit  toward  his  house.  No  man  can  afford  to  take  chances  with 
his  reputation. 

The  salesman  as  an  adjuster.  Many  large  business  houses 
have  adjusters  who  do  nothing  but  look  after  claims  and  make 
adjustments.  It  is  their  duty  to  call  upon  dissatisfied  customers 
and  make  amicable  adjustments.  The  point  of  view  of  these 
men,  however,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  salesman  who 
made  the  sale.  They  do  not  have  the  background  on  which  to 
work,  for  they  did  not  have  to  work  for  two  hours  in  order  to  make 
this  man  a  customer.  They  did  not  have  to  devise  all  sorts  of 
approaches  before  they  found  one  which  gave  them  admittance. 
They  do  not  realize  the  vast  amount  of  resourcefulness,  persist- 
ence, and  hard  work  connected  with  every  customer  that  the 
salesman  has  brought  in.  For  this  reason  they  are  seldom  as 
tactful  and  "human"  as  the  salesman  who  knows  the  customer, 
his  problems,  and  his  aspirations;  consequently,  the  salesman 
should  be  trained  in  some  of  the  more  common  adjustment  prob- 
lems, so  that  he  may  handle  any  difficulties  which  arise  among  his 
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own  customers.  Where  adjustments  are  handled  by  mail  from 
the  main  office,  the  adjuster  or  correspondent  can  get  very  valu- 
able information  and  "tips"  from  the  salesmen,  and  should  gen- 
erally abide  by  their  judgment  as  to  the  manner  in  which  to  go 
about  making  these  adjustments. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  it  is  generally  less  expensive  in  the 
end  to  hire  an  adjustment  expert  to  settle  these  difficulties,  when 
the  salesmen  do  not  have  special  territories,  than  try  to  settle 
them  by  mail.  It  is  better  to  allow  the  sales  manager  to  settle 
claims  himself,  rather  than  to  leave  them  to  a  young,  inexperi- 
enced, and  untrained  salesman.  It  is  also  true  that  many  sales- 
men visit  their  customers  but  seldom,  and  could  not  make  adjust- 
ments except  where  they  happen  to  be;  in  which  case  the  mail 
method  must  be  resorted  to,  leaving  the  salesmen  to  make  a  final 
settlement  when  they  call  again. 

Promptness  in  settlement.  Promptness,  coupled  with  lib- 
erality, is  the  keynote  in  the  adjustment  of  any  difficulty,  just  as 
in  the  close  of  the  sale,  or  whenever  objections  are  brought  up  by 
the  prospect,  the  promptness  with  which  those  objections  are 
answered  often  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  sale.  If  neces- 
sary, the  salesman  should  not  hesitate  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
serve  his  customers.  This  is  as  important  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
justments as  it  is  in  making  sales. 

Salesman's  attitude.  The  salesman  must  always  maintain 
his  self-respect  in  making  adjustments.  This  is  accomplished 
by  showing  the  customer  that  his  wishes  come  first,  but  that  the 
company  has  certain  fixed  rules  that  must  be  adhered  to,  and  that 
the  salesman  must  stick  to  them  and  justify  them.  He  must  be 
firm  in  his  decisions,  constant  in  his  judgment,  frank  and  sincere 
in  his  statements.  The  salesman  must  impress  the  merchant 
with  his  honesty,  fair-mindedness,  and  reliability.  He  can  be 
generous,  too;  but  he  should  also  impress  upon  the  merchant  that 
while  "generosity  grants  favors,  it  gets  them,  too." 

Attitude  of  the  claimant.  Every  man  thinks  that  he  is  fair- 
minded,  and  every  claimant  thinks  his  claim  justified.  Just  as 
the  salesman  handles  objections,  he  should  handle  this  other 
man's  point  of  view.  He  must  give  him  credit  for  it — that  is  the 
surest  way  of  making  him  give  the  salesman  credit  for  his  in 
return.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  customer 
may  be  trying  to  see  just  how  much  he  can  get  by  standing  by  his 
claims,  and  the  salesman  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  this  man. 

Adjustment  policies.  The  primary  purposes  in  making  ad- 
justments are  the  saving  for  the  company  and  the  keeping  of 
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customers.  There  are  businesses  which  go  to  both  extremes: 
(1)  make  money  for  the  house  and  never  mind  the  customer; 
and  (2)  our  competitors  will  go  us  one  better  if  we  are  not  careful, 
so  keep  the  customer  in  any  event.  Both  are  poor  business  poli- 
cies, as  the  best  adjustment  policy  involves  a  mutual  benefit. 
It  should  read  something  like  this:  A  good  adjustment  policy  is 
one  which  gives  maximum  satisfaction  to  the  customer  and  mini- 
mum loss  to  the  house.  Neither  part  of  it  should  be  emphasized. 
A  happy  medium  should  be  found  and  all  claims  settled  according 
to  that  rule.  It  may  mean  more  leniency  in  some  cases,  but  the 
leniency  would  have  to  be  justified  by  the  amount  of  business 
obtained  by  the  settlement.  If  the  claim  was  made  fraudulently, 
the  concern  would  be  justified  in  not  giving  in  an  inch;  it  would 
be  better  to  lose  that  business. 

Handling  the  "blame."  When  it  is  the  fault  of  the  salesman 
which  makes  an  adjustment  necessary,  it  should  be  acknowledged 
and  the  emphasis  put  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  mistake.  The 
salesman  can  point  out  that  "it  is  human  to  err,"  and  that  he  will 
see  to  it  that  it  does  not  happen  again.  Very  often  he  can  put  it 
off  in  a  joking  manner  by  saying  that  some  time  he  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  catching  the  customer  in  a  mistake.  This  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  by  one  salesman  who  said,  "Lend  me  your 
pencil  so  that  I  can  erase  this  figure,"  whereupon  he  said,  "So  you 
have  an  eraser  on  the  end  of  your  pencil  too.  You  see  these  pen- 
cil manufacturers  know  that  we  all  make  mistakes  sometimes." 
And  the  customer  forgot  his  troubles  in  the  laugh  it  created. 

When  the  customer  is  to  blame,  the  salesman  must  be  more 
diplomatic;  for  if  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding,  the  cus- 
tomer may  be  perfectly  justified  in  his  claim.  The  salesman 
must  allow  him  to  rid  his  mind  of  its  burden  and  then  explain 
fully  where  the  misunderstanding  came.  He  should  generally 
show  leniency  in  such  cases;  for  such  misunderstandings  may 
reflect  upon  his  own  salesmanship.  If  the  house  has  erred,  the 
salesman  can  make  the  adjustment  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
would  if  he  had  made  the  mistake  himself. 

Refusal  to  accept  purchased  goods.  There  are  cases  in  which 
a  customer  refuses  to  accept  goods  even  though  they  have  been 
sent  as  the  result  of  a  signed  order.  In  such  a  case  it  is  suicidal 
to  make  the  merchant  take  them ;  for  it  means  the  loss  of  a  cus- 
tomer. The  only  remedy  for  such  a  situation  is  for  the  salesman 
to  resell  the  man;  but  because  it  is  much  harder  to  resell  than 
it  is  to  sell,  the  salesman  should  avoid  such  difficulties  by  checking 
up  on  his  orders  and  instructions  every  so  often  to  be  certain  that 
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no  mistake  is  made.  When  it  is  the  policy  of  the  concern  to 
refund  money  on  imperfect  merchandise,  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  if  the  money  is  refunded,  generally  a  customer  is  lost.  For 
this  reason  many  concerns  take  a  different  method.  They  send 
the  customer  a  better  grade — one  which  sells  at  a  higher  price — 
to  replace  the  one  that  was  spoiled  or  had  the  defect,  with  a  letter 
telling  the  customer  that  they  were  sending  the  best  that  could 
be  obtained  to  be  certain  of  his  satisfaction.  This  generally 
makes  the  customer  especially  friendly  toward  the  company ;  for 
he  feels  grateful  toward  it  for  its  generosity.  Such  a  policy  means 
less  profit  for  the  house  but  generally  increased  trade  through 
satisfied  customers. 

Abuse  of  the  discount  privilege.  Many  concerns  take  the  2 
per  cent,  whether  they  pay  their  bills  at  the  end  of  the  10-day 
period  or  not.  Some  even  wait  60  days  and  then  take  the  2  per 
cent  offered  if  paid  within  10  days.  When  such  a  case  arises, 
the  salesman  should  make  it  clear  to  the  customer  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  house  to  allow  2  per  cent  on  prompt  payments  only, 
that  the  house  is  willing  to  pay  2  per  cent  for  money  which  it  can 
turn  in  10  days,  but  not  for  30  days.  He  should  impress  on  the 
customer  that  his  house  can  go  to  the  bank  for  money  that  is 
wanted  for  a  longer  time  than  that,  but  that  it  cannot  afford  to 
give  2  per  cent  on  accounts  not  paid  within  that  time.  Even  in 
the  case  of  old  customers,  the  respect  of  the  house  can  be  main- 
tained only  if  they  understand  that  there  are  no  favorites.  Then 
they  know  that  others  are  not  getting  better  terms. 

Goods  damaged  in  transit.  When  something  happens  to  the 
merchandise  en  route,  the  blame  is  seldom  placed  upon  the  sales- 
man or  his  house.  However,  occasionally  a  merchant  is  to  be 
found  who  will  blame  the  carton  or  the  crate  in  which  it  is  packed, 
thus  reflecting  his  ire  upon  the  concern.  When  this  happens,  the 
salesman,  in  a  diplomatic  manner,  must  tell  the  merchant  how 
many  thousands  of  crates  have  been  sent  by  mail,  express,  or 
freight  without  damage,  and  that  it  was  only  rough  handling  in 
that  case  which  damaged  the  shipment.  When  goods  are  dam- 
aged en  route,  the  salesman  should  always  get  the  following  docu- 
ments in  order  to  make  the  listing  of  a  claim  against  one  of  the 
common  carriers  more  simple: 

1.  Original  bill  of  lading.  This  shows  that  the  goods  were  re- 
ceived by  the  carrier  in  good  condition. 

2.  Original  invoice.  This  shows  the  value  of  the  property  at 
the  time  it  was  shipped. 

3.  Expense  bill  with  notation.     This  shows  that  the  carrier 
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was  paid  for  the  transportation  of  the  goods  and  that  he  is  the 
owner  of  them. 

4.  Bill  jor  damage.  This  may  be  obtained  from  the  receiver 
of  the  property  and  shows  the  amount  of  the  claim. 

Overcharges.  Overcharges  for  transportation  are  often  de- 
tected by  the  salesman,  who  soon  becomes  familiar  with  the  rates 
to  the  various  parts  of  his  territory.  Wherever  this  can  be  done, 
it  helps  the  salesman  to  make  friends ;  for  it  means  a  true  saving 
to  the  customer.  This  is  one  of  those  little  services  which  make 
some  salesmen  welcome  and  others  not. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  duties  of  the  credit  department? 

2.  Of  what  importance  is  credit  in  the  commerce  of  our  nation? 

3.  How  may  credit  effect  the  success  or  failure  of  a  company? 

4.  Is  there  any  condition  present  which  makes  the  life  of  the  credit  man 
an  unpleasant  one? 

5.  How  should  the  salesman  feel  toward  the  credit  man  ?  Why  should  he 
feel  that  way?    How  do  some  salesmen  feel  toward  their  credit  men? 

6.  What  kind  of  information  can  the  salesman  get  which  will  be  of  value 
at  the  home  office? 

7.  What  has  the  merchant's  local  reputation  to  do  with  his  ability  to  pay  ? 
How  does  it  affect  his  credit  standing? 

8.  In  what  ways  may  local  conditions  affect  the  credit  standing  of  a  mer- 
chant?   How  could  it  be  good  one  month  and  poor  the  next? 

9.  What  is  the  basis  upon  which  credit  is  granted? 

10.  Why  should  every  merchant  take  advantage  of  discounts  offered?  Does 
a  2  per  cent  discount  justify  his  borrowing  from  the  bank  to  take  it? 

11.  What  is  the  so-called  principle  of  resale?    How  does  it  apply  here? 

12.  Of  what  primary  importance  are  satisfactory  adjustments?  Why 
should  a  salesman  be  called  upon  to  make  adjustments? 

13.  In  what  way  may  a  salesman  build  more  business  through  adjustments? 

14.  What  are  the  attitudes  of  the  salesman  as  an  adjuster,  and  of  the  mer- 
chant for  whom  an  adjustment  is  to  be  made? 

15.  What  constitutes  a  good  adjustment  policy?  How  may  the  salesman 
always  observe  it? 

16.  How  should  the  salesman  handle  the  case  when  the  merchant  is  to  blame? 

17.  How  may  the  salesman  settle  a  claim  when  his  house  is  to  blame  with- 
out giving  the  merchant  the  upper  hand  or  without  hurting  the  house? 
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18.  How  may  the  salesman  handle  the  case  when  a  merchant  refuses  to  ac- 
cept goods  he  has  purchased  bona  fide? 

19.  Suppose  the  salesman's  concern  offers  2  per  cent  cash  10  days,  and  the 
merchant  waits  20  days  and  then  takes  the  2  per  cent,  how  should  the  salesman 
handle  it? 

20.  What  documents  should  the  salesman  get  when  goods  are  damaged  en 
route  ? 

21.  How  can  a  salesman  best  handle  overcharges  on  the  part  of  his  house? 

22.  How  are  adjustments  handled  in  most  retail  stores? 


PROBLEMS 

1.  Do  you  think,  after  reading  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  a  salesman  would 
make,  or  generally  does  make,  a  good  source  of  information  for  the  credit 
department  of  a  company?    Discuss. 

2.  Should  a  salesman  be  made  to  perform  the  services  of  an  adjuster  when 
the  adjustment  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  functions  he  performs?  Can 
he  by  nature  be  a  good  adjuster  as  well  as  salesman?    Answer  completely. 

3.  Suppose  you  have  succeeded  in  selling  an  especially  desirable  account, 
at  least  one  you  feel  is  desirable.  You  offer  the  man  thirty  days  to  settle,  and, 
from  all  appearances,  he  is  good  for  it.  Later  your  credit  department  sends  the 
shipment  C.  0.  D.  which  the  merchant  refuses  to  accept.  You  are  sent  to  see 
the  man  and  straighten  the  matter  out.  The  reason  for  the  C.  0.  D.  delivery 
was  that  the  man  had  a  reputation  among  the  trade  as  being  notoriously  "slow 
pay."  Describe  how  you  would  handle  the  matter  and  what  line  of  reasoning 
you  would  use. 

4.  In  going  to  some  city  to  make  some  calls  you  meet  another  salesman  who 
says :  "Do  you  sell  Jim  Banks ?  If  you  do  you  had  better  look  out  for  him;  his 
credit  is  bad."    Describe  in  detail  just  how  you  would  proceed  with  Mr.  Banks. 

5.  Suppose  you  sell  a  merchant  on  a  2  per  cent  10  day,  net  30  day  basis. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  (20  days  later)  your  firm  receives  a  check  for  the 
amount  of  the  shipment  with  2  per  cent  deducted.  Would  you  return  the 
check?    How  would  you  advise  handling  it?    Why? 

6.  You  sell  a  piece  of  property  and  receive  a  down  payment  of  $500.00. 
The  following  day  the  man  decides  not  to  buy  the  place.  How  would  you 
handle  the  matter  of  the  $500.00  which  you  have? 


CASE 

PELICAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

R.  B.  Willis  is  a  salesman  for  the  Pelican  Milling  Company,  manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  a  wide  variety  of  livestock  feeds.  Willis  has  an  exclusive 
territory  and  handles  any  difficulties  that  may  arise.  The  following  conver- 
sation took  place  between  Willis  and  W.  P.  Ford,  proprietor  of  a  large  feed 
store  in  a  small  city  in  Willis's  territory,  whose  business  was  not  very  active 
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at  the  time  and  who  was  termed  a  poor  credit  risk  by  all  of  his  creditors.    He 
rarely  ever  paid  for  a  30-day  purchase  under  90  or  120  days. 

Willis:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Ford.  Fine  weather  we  are  having.  Looks  like 
it's  going  to  be  a  good  year  for  the  feed  business. 

Ford  :  Yes,  business  seems  to  be  a  little  better.  By  the  way,  that  last  ship- 
ment of  feed  came  C.  0.  D.    What's  wrong  with  my  credit? 

Willis  :  Well,  I  don't  know.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  fault  lies  with 
our  credit  manager.  He's  a  pretty  hard-boiled  fellow,  and  nobody  can 
get  along  with  him.  Why,  just  the  other  day  he  called  me  in  about  one  of 
my  customers  who  had  taken  a  discount  on  an  invoice  in  20  days  instead 
of  the  usual  10  days.  Now  you  know  that  is  notvthe  right  way  to  treat  our 
customers.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  doing  business  with  us  a  long  time,  and  he 
is  entitled  to  a  little  extra  time  if  he  needs  it.  In  your  case,  he  probably 
thought  you  were  not  selling  enough  of  our  products  and  that  if  he  sent 
them  on  an  open  account,  you  might  not  pay  up  as  promptly  as  you  should. 

Ford  :  I  wish  you  would  look  into  this  matter  for  me.  Of  course,  I  am  slow 
with  my  payments  sometimes,  but  I  think  I  am  pretty  prompt  considering 
business. 

Willis:  I'll  take  it  up  with  the  general  manager  when  I  get  back.  He'll  tell 
the  credit  manager  a  thing  or  two.  In  the  meantime,  you  continue  to  buy 
as  you  always  have.    Do  you  need  anything  today? 

Ford  :  No,  I  believe  I  have  enough  to  carry  me  for  a  while. 

Willis  :  Well,  goodbye,  Mr.  Ford.    I'll  see  you  next  trip. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

Did  Willis  handle  the  situation  properly? 

What  kind  of  impression  did  he  create?    Is  he  the  type  of  salesman  that 
should  represent  a  company? 

How  would  you  have  handled  this  situation?    Explain  in  full. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
Door-to-Door  Selling  Technique 

"Moderation  is  the  virtue  best  adapted  to  the  dawn  of  prosperity." — Pitt. 

Evolution  of  door-to-door  salesmanship.  Selling  things  to 
the  housewife,  or  from  door  to  door,  is  not  a  new  method  of 
distribution ;  it  has  been  carried  on  for  a  great  many  years.  It 
has  been  only  in  recent  years,  however,  that  this  form  of  sales 
activity  has  become  a  dignified  and  recognized  "legitimate"  way 
to  sell.  Years  ago,  the  canvasser  who  came  to  the  door  was 
generally  an  inferior  type  of  salesman.  He  was  one  who  probably 
had  tried  his  hand  at  selling  for  some  concern,  and,  having  found 
the  pace  too  stiff  for  him,  had  fallen  into  house-to-house  canvass- 
ing as  a  last  resort.  This  type  of  salesman  caused  housewives  to 
look  upon  all  canvassers  with  suspicion,  and  upon  their  goods 
with  doubt.  The  articles  sold  were  not  backed  by  reputable 
producers,  and  there  was  practically  no  security  behind  the  sale 
of  the  articles.  No  one  was  responsible  except  the  salesman,  and 
he  was  soon  gone.  Thus,  the  pioneers  in  the  house-to-house  field 
had  many  obstacles  to  overcome  before  they  could  get  their 
products  accepted  and  their  salesmen  countenanced.  It  was  a 
long  and  difficult  fight  to  put  house-to-house  selling  on  a  sound, 
dignified  basis.  The  methods  used  by  many  of  the  "old-time" 
canvassers  are  no  longer  tolerated,  for  they  were  such  as  to  create 
distrust,  suspicion,  and  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  housewife. 
The  salesman  who  put  his  foot  in  the  door  to  prevent  it  from 
being  closed  can  no  longer  "get  by  with  it,"  and  the  man  who  uses 
intimidating  methods  to  get  the  housewife  to  buy  is  now  looked 
upon  as  a  menace  to  good  salesmanship  and  house-to-house 
selling. 

Door-to-door  selling  now  accepted.  House-to-house  selling 
now  finds  a  genuine  place  in  the  recognized  methods  of  consumer 
distribution  and  is  accepted  as  a  form  of  selling  which  has  come 
to  stay.  Just  as  the  general  run  of  all  salesmen  have  improved 
in  the  past  few  years  with  the  advent  of  higher  standards,  the 
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caliber  of  the  house-to-house  salesman  has  improved,  too.  The 
man  who  now  sells  from  door  to  door  has  to  be  of  as  high  a  grade 
as  the  one  who  calls  upon  the  jobber,  the  wholesaler,  or  the  retail 
merchant.  We  now  find  some  of  the  best  salesmen  in  the  country 
included  in  this  classification. 

Articles  sold  by  the  door-to-door  method.  Selling  directly 
into  the  home  lends  itself  admirably  to  nearly  every  line  of  com- 
modity; for  everything  which  can  be  used  in  the  home  can  be 
demonstrated  and  sold  there  to  advantage.  In  this  method  of 
selling,  the  housewife  has  the  opportunity  to  see  just  how  the 
article  applies  to  her  own  particular  problems  and  just  how  it  fits 
her  particular  needs.  This  form  of  sales  activity  embraces  the 
sale  of  all  kinds  and  classes  of  products  and  services.  Many  com- 
modities which  have  been  classified  as  not  adapted  to  house-to- 
house  selling  have  lately  been  put  to  the  test  and  found  to  sell 
successfully  in  this  way.  For  this  reason  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  present  a  classification  of  commodities  that  are  best  adapted 
to  this  form  of  selling.  Needles,  magazines,  brushes,  kitchen 
utensils,  hosiery,  corsets,  men's  wear,  talking  machines,  radios, 
sewing  machines,  household  electrical  appliances,  Bibles,  maps, 
laces  and  embroidery,  furnaces,  refrigerators,  and  pianos  have  all 
been  sold  successfully  in  this  manner,  which  shows  the  diversity 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  field.  Many  of  these  things  are  pur- 
chased by  the  wife  alone,  but,  with  some  of  them,  she  will  expect 
to  consult  with  her  husband  before  buying. 

House-to-house  selling  embraces  all  the  fine  points  in  sales- 
manship and  requires  a  somewhat  different  type  of  technique 
from  office  or  professional  buyer  selling;  but  many  prominent 
concerns  have  now  entered  the  field  with  pronounced  success, 
and  every  day  others  are  following  suit.  Foremost  among  those 
who  have  found  house-to-house  selling  profitable  are  such  com- 
panies as  The  Jewel  Tea  Company,  The  Wear-ever  Aluminum 
Company,  The  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Company,  The  Pure  Silk 
Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  The  Fuller  Brush  Company,  The  Singer  and 
the  New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Companies,  and  many  others. 

It  might  also  be  said  in  this  connection  that  many  companies 
have  taken  this  method  of  distributing  their  goods  without 
properly  preparing  for  it,  with  the  result  that  they  have  not 
made  a  success  of  it.  They  have  seen  how  successful  others  have 
been  and  have  gone  into  it  blindly,  trusting  to  luck  and  hard  work 
to  bring  them  through.  This  field  should  be  just  as  carefully 
studied  and  prepared  for  as  any  other,  and  the  salesman  who  goes 
into  it  without  the  same  careful  preparation  and  study  is  as 
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certain  of  being  a  failure  as  he  would  be  in  selling  to  experienced 
buyers. 

The  problem  involved.  Selling  to  the  housewife  necessitates 
the  use  of  all  the  principles  in  salesmanship  and  their  application 
to  psychology  and  philosophy.  The  salesman  who  selects  this 
branch  of  work  has  the  opportunity  to  apply  his  knowledge  to 
those  who  are  not  skilled  in  the  arts  and  methods  of  placing  sales- 
resisting  obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  salesman.  They  are  not 
instructed  in  the  ways  of  "buymanship,"  and  they  are  not  so 
shrewd  and  impervious  to  the  convincing  ways  of  the  salesman 
as  the  man  who  makes  buying  his  profession.  The  application 
of  the  canvass  to  the  particular  interests  of  the  individual  can  be 
better  applied  to  this  type  of  selling  than  to  any  other,  because 
the  salesman  can  get  a  aline  on  his  prospect"  from  the  atmosphere 
which  is  disclosed  in  the  home — a  better,  truer  indication  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  prospect  than  in  the  office  or  place  of  busi- 
ness. It  will  not  take  him  long  to  recognize  the  homemaker,  the 
thrifty  housekeeper,  the  parental  home  lover,  the  house  of  gloom 
and  strife,  the  home  of  sorrow  and  trouble,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  conditions  as  they  are  most  truly  represented,  because 
there  is  seldom  effective  camouflage  in  the  home.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  that  in  the  home  there  should  be  less 
drive  and  brusqueness  than  is  generally  exercised  in  the  office  or 
at  the  store  of  a  prospect.  The  sale  must  take  a  smooth,  genial, 
and  unstrained  course,  for  it  cannot  be  made  as  quickly  nor  with 
the  precision,  that  it  can  in  the  office,  nor  will  the  refusal  be  as 
curt  or  abrupt.  The  average  housewife  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
acting  discourteously. 

Occasionally  the  salesman  calls  upon  his  prospects  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  the  man  is  at  home ;  and  in  this  case  both  husband  and 
wife  have  to  be  canvassed  at  the  same  time.  This  complicates 
matters  considerably ;  for  it  is  always  hard  for  any  salesman  to  sell 
two  people  at  the  same  time.  The  task  here  is  the  same  as  in  the 
retail  store  when  the  salesperson  must  determine  which  of  the  two 
has  the  dominant  mind.  The  salesman  must  determine  which  of 
the  two  is  the  one  who  has  the  final  say  and  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  decisions,  and  then  concentrate  upon  that  one,  not 
forgetting,  of  course,  that  the  other  must  be  shown  consideration 
and  should  neither  be  ignored  nor  slighted  in  the  conversation. 

Prospecting.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
this  work  is  the  selection  of  prospective  customers,  especially 
in  instances  where  the  commodity  being  sold  is  a  high-grade 
specialty,  where  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  buy  it  is  large, 
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and  where  the  deliberative  process  in  making  up  the  mind  is  a  long 
one.  If  the  product  is  something  of  which  only  one  is  required  in 
a  household,  and  that  one  lasts  a  long  time,  the  salesman  must  be 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  new  prospects.  This  requires  a  vast 
amount  of  energy  and  hard  labor,  because  he  must  not  only 
demonstrate,  but  must  work  up  new  possibilities  all  the  time. 
The  salesman  will  soon  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  possi- 
bility and  the  prospect.  He  must  sift  out  his  lists  to  the  point 
where  they  will  contain  only  those  who  have  a  real  use  for  the 
product,  and  ability  to  pay  for  it.  Many  salesmen  confuse  house- 
holds with  prospects,  considering  every  household  a  prospect, 
rather  than  those  which  are  true  possible  users  of  his  offering. 

House-to-house  salesmen  soon  learn  to  get  prospects  quickly 
and  easily,  by  asking  questions  and  getting  aid  from  customers. 
The  automobile  salesman  invariably  solicits  the  owners  of  his 
make  of  car  for  new  prospects ;  for  he  feels  that  if  there  is  anyone 
likely  to  know  of  a  new  prospect,  it  will  be  the  owner  of  his  brand 
of  car.  He  knows  that  neighborhood  gossip  travels  rapidly  and 
that  he  can  benefit  by  it  if  aid  is  properly  solicited. 

Other  methods  of  getting  prospects.  A.  W.  Hilton  tells  how 
the  young  woman  canvassing  for  a  talking  machine  concern  gains 
information  concerning  prospects: 

"  'Good  morning  (or  good  evening) !  I  am  Miss  So-and-so. 
I  am  taking  a  musical  census  of  St.  Louis  and  would  like  to  inquire 
if  you  have  any  children.' 

"Upon  receiving  an  answer  the  young  woman's  next  question 
was,  'What  sort  of  musical  instruments  have  you?' 

"Then  she  put  down  the  householder's  name  and  address  and 
listed  the  musical  instruments.  If  the  woman  did  not  have  a 
Victrola,  then  of  course  she  was  a  logical  prospect  for  the  sale  of 
one.  If  she  did  have  a  Victrola,  she  was  a  prospect  for  what  the 
company  calls  its  Musical  Arts  Library,  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  selection  records. 

"This  is  all  the  canvass  consisted  of.  The  names  and  data  were 
turned  over,  day  by  day,  to  the  Victrola  dealer  assigned  to  the 
district  where  they  originated,  and  he  followed  them  up  by 
straight-away  canvassing.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  musical 
census-taker's  call  the  householder  would  be  visited  by  a  Victor 
salesperson.  If  the  woman  had  no  Victrola,  as  was  shown  by  the 
'census'  returns,  he  would  ask  the  privilege  of  having  one  de- 
livered to  her  home  without  charge  to  her  or  obligation  on  her 
part.  He  wanted  her  to  try  it  for  a  few  days  or  a  week.  Then  if 
she  wanted  it,  convenient  terms  of  payment  could  be  arranged 
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whereby  she  would  not  feel  the  outlay.  If  she  did  not  want  the 
machine,  it  would  be  removed  without  any  argument.  .  .  . 

"In  taking  the  'census'  the  young  woman  visited  approximately 
25,000  homes  in  St.  Louis  and  its  suburbs.  As  showing  the  great 
market  still  open  for  Victrola  products  and  thus  disproving  the 
saturation  talk,  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  woman  out  of  every  six 
visited  by  the  canvassers  just  described  allowed  either  a  Victrola 
or  one  of  the  Musical  Arts  Library  collections  to  be  put  into  her 
home  on  trial.  And  the  sales  department  of  the  Koerber-Brenner 
Company  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  out  of  every  five 
Victrolas  or  collections  thus  placed  four  were  actually  sold." 

A  thorough  preapproach.  The  preapproach  is  just  as  im- 
portant in  house-to-house  selling  as  in  other  forms  of  selling,  and 
the  salesman  should  never  neglect  to  get  all  the  information 
possible  about  his  future  prospects.  Such  information  always 
adds  to  the  salesman's  chances  of  getting  in  to  make  a  demon- 
stration when  he  comes  to  the  door  and  addresses  the  lady  of  the 
house  by  her  correct  name ;  for  it  impresses  her  and  makes  her  feel 
that  she  is  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  community  to  have 
become  known.  It  serves  to  flatter  her,  and  carries  with  it  the 
intimation  that  the  salesman  really  has  come  to  call  with  some 
purpose  in  mind  which  it  will  be  to  her  advantage  to  investigate. 
The  salesman  can  often  get  much  information  concerning  pros- 
pect's interests,  hobbies,  customs,  prejudices,  habits,  likes,  and 
dislikes  from  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  The  Bible 
salesman  is  instructed  to  inquire  the  names  of  those  who  live  near 
the  person  he  is  interviewing  before  leaving,  and  to  get  any  infor- 
mation possible  about  them.  In  the  case  of  some  commodities, 
such  as  hosiery,  shoes,  and  other  wearing  apparel,  practically 
every  home  has  one  or  more  actual  prospects ;  but  even  with  these 
articles  it  would  be  rather  indiscreet  for  a  salesman  to  call  upon 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  owns  a  furnishing  store  and  attempt  to  sell 
her  goods  which  are  sold  in  the  husband's  store.  Thus,  not  every 
home  contains  a  prospect  for  even  these  goods. 

Specialists  in  the  field.  One  of  the  greatest  fears  of  the  house- 
to-house  salesman  is  that  of  having  the  door  slammed  in  his  face. 
It  is  humiliating  to  say  the  least,  and  many  a  good  salesman  has 
had  his  morale  broken  by  this  form  of  refusal  to  accept  an  inter- 
view. It  takes  courage  to  sell  from  house  to  house ;  for  it  means 
a  great  amount  of  tiresome  walking,  "footwork,"  as  some  sales 
managers  call  it,  and  that  is  telling  upon  strength  and  nerves. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  salesman  left  the  office  of  one  of  our  large 
companies  equipped  with  all  of  the  necessities  of  the  salesman  and 
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started  his  house-to-house  canvass  in  a  near-by  town.  After 
several  days  he  turned  up  suddenly  at  the  office,  threw  down  his 
kit,  and  announced  that  he  was  through.  The  sales  manager,  a 
salesman  of  the  old  school,  who  had  learned  his  salesmanship 
through  the  example  method,  happened  to  overhear  the  remarks 
of  the  young  man.  Coming  out  of  his  office,  he  asked  the  man 
why  he  had  decided  to  quit,  and  the  answer  was  that  the  line 
wouldn't  sell.  Taking  the  young  man  into  his  office,  he  started 
questioning  him  about  his  experiences  during  those  few  days  in 
the  field  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the  confession  from  the 
fellow  that  he  found  himself  hoping,  at  each  call,  that  the  doorbell 
wouldn't  ring  or  that  the  lady  of  the  house  was  out.'  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  afraid  to  face  the  prospect  and  run  the  chance 
of  being  turned  down  again,  and  that  as  the  days  went  by,  he 
found  himself  getting  weaker  and  weaker.  After  an  hour  with 
the  sales  manager  this  same  man  went  back  into  the  field.  On 
his  face  was  a  smile  and  that  peculiar  set  to  his  lips  which  meant 
that  he  had  made  a  resolution  to  fight  the  thing  to  a  finish.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  face  the  music.  The  sales  manager 
had  found  that  the  salesman  had  not  been  sold  on  the  product 
that  he  was  selling,  and  naturally  considered  every  call  he  made 
an  intrusion  upon  the  housewife  rather  than  a  call  that  would  be 
of  benefit  to  her  and  one  that  was  really  in  her  interests.  A  week 
later  when  this  man  came  back  to  the  office,  he  was  interested  in 
his  work  and  anxious  to  get  back  out  to  see  if  he  could  better  his 
previous  week's  record ;  for  he  had  done  well.  The  sales  manager 
seemed  well  pleased  with  the  new  salesman  and  the  results  of 
the  conference  that  he  had  had  with  him  the  week  before  behind 
closed  doors  in  his  private  office. 

Appearance.  Personal  appearance  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  house-to-house  selling,  because  unless  a  man  is 
neatly  dressed  and  clean  in  his  appearance,  no  woman  will  admit 
him.  He  is  generally  a  perfect  stranger  and  very  often  the 
woman  is  alone  in  the  house.  She  is  particularly  timid  and  will 
not  allow  anyone  who  looks  doubtful  to  come  into  her  house. 

Courtesy.  Courtesy  is  another  quality  which  every  salesman 
should  possess,  especially  in  house-to-house  selling,  where  most 
of  the  interviews  are  held  with  the  housewife  in  her  home. 
Courtesy  develops  congeniality  and  is  one  of  those  qualities  that 
make  people  agreeable  and  "likable."  Respect  is  one  thing  which 
every  human  being  desires,  and  courtesy  is  the  method  by  which 
respect  is  most  easily  and  effectively  shown.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  women  have  the  faculty  of  judging  men  very  accurately 
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by  the  first  glance,  and  that  the  first  impression  makes  a  lot  of 
difference  to  a  woman.  Whether  it  be  more  true  of  women  than 
of  men  makes  little  difference;  the  main  thought  is  that,  unless 
the  salesman  makes  a  good  impression  the  minute  the  door  is 
opened,  he  will  not  get  into  the  house  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  his  demonstration ;  and  courtesy  is  a  powerful  agency  in 
making  this  first  good  impression.  "Actions  speak  louder  than 
words"  is  an  old  axiom  which  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon 
the  success  of  a  salesman  in  house-to-house  selling.  Personality 
is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  this  form  of  sales 
activity;  for  a  pleasing  manner,  overflowing  with  tact,  polish, 
and  finesse,  will  gain  more  for  the  salesman  than  a  world  of  plain 
facts  poured  forth  without  apparent  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the 
one  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  house-to-house  salesman 
cannot  expect  to  sell  his  product  on  the  front  porch  with  a  screen 
door  between  him  and  his  prospect,  nor  on  the  front  step  or  the 
sidewalk.  He  must  be  able,  either  through  method  or  appearance 
and  bearing,  to  get  an  invitation  to  come  inside  before  he  can 
hope  to  be  successful.  The  experienced  buyer  is  not  so  prejudiced 
against  little  mannerisms  and  characteristics  of  the  salesman, 
because  he  comes  in  contact  with  them  every  day  and  often  over- 
looks them  entirely,  but  the  housewife  is  unaccustomed  to  them, 
and  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  sale. 

Rural  and  urban  territory.  Salesmen  who  sell  in  the  home 
find  it  easier  to  make  sales  in  the  rural  or  semirural  localities 
than  in  the  heart  of  the  large  cities.  The  Bible  salesman  is  in- 
structed to  get  into  the  farming  sections  and  never  to  attempt  to 
sell  in  the  cities;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  city  folks  have 
become  so  hardened  to  the  "canvasser"  that  they  will  either  refuse 
to  open  the  door  at  all  or  keep  the  "night  chain"  in  place,  so  that 
they  can  peek  around  the  door  without  allowing  the  salesman  a 
chance  to  get  in.  People  who  live  in  city  blocks  have  been  found 
difficult  to  canvass,  while  in  the  country  nearly  every  housewife 
will  open  the  door  and  give  the  salesman  a  chance  to  present  his 
proposition.  The  farmer,  spoken  of  in  Chapter  III  as  one  group 
which  comprises  the  vast  horde  of  prospects  for  specialties,  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  fields  for  the  house-to-house  salesman  to  cul- 
tivate. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  in  its  pamphlet 
Salesmanship,  says,  "We  are  just  getting  accustomed  to  selling 
specialties  to  the  farmer.  The  farmer's  place  of  business  is  on 
his  farm,  and  he  may  be  found  in  any  corner  of  it.  When  spe- 
cialty salesmen  first  undertook  to  sell  farmers,  they  were  a  little 
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diffident  about  going  out  into  the  fields;  but  now  they  scramble 
through  furrows,  across  streams,  and  walk  up  and  down  the  farm 
with  the  farmer  while  they  talk. 

"The  farmer  knows  now  that  he  can  profit  greatly  by  the  adop- 
tion of  genuine  labor-  and  time-saving  devices,  and  he  is  installing 
as  much  reasonable  and  sensible  material  of  this  kind  as  he  can. 
The  farmer's  wife  is  also  a  thrifty  person  and  wants  those  things 
which  make  her  hard  life  a  little  easier  for  her."  Many  of  the 
concerns  that  make  a  practice  of  selling  from  house  to  house  con- 
centrate upon  the  farmer  exclusively  for  a  market. 

Means  of  gaining  entrance.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  hurdle 
for  the  salesman  to  overcome  is  the  actual  entrance  into  the  home 
to  make  his  demonstration.  Dozens  of  effective  methods  have 
been  used  by  salesmen.  There  are  new  ones  coming  into  use 
every  day,  but  the  most  effective  are  not  the  intriguing  type,  but 
plain,  simple  suggestion.  Notice  the  method  used  by  the  Pure 
Silk  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  as  set  forth  by  their  Manual  of  Selling: 

Community  Brand  Hosiery  is  not  sold  on  the  front  porch  or  on  the  sidewalk. 
It  is  sold  in  the  home.  It  is  neither  comfortable  nor  pleasant  for  you  or  your 
prospect  to  stand  at  the  doorway  and  carry  on  your  conversation.  The  repre- 
sentative must  at  once  locate  his  interview  inside  the  house. 

Bear  in  mind  that  when  you  ring  the  bell  or  knock  on  the  door  and  summon 
the  woman  to  the  door,  you  are  interrupting  her  household  routine.  Conse- 
quently, she  resents  the  interruption.  This  applies  whether  she  is  actually 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  some  household  task  or  is  comfortably  reading. 
You  interrupt  whatever  she  is  doing.  And,  naturally,  she  resents  the  inter- 
ruption. But  this  resentment  is  not  a  personal  one  against  you  in  particular. 
The  same  feeling  exists  every  time  she  is  called  to  the  door.  It  is  wholly  a 
natural  reaction. 

Also,  the  woman  is  curious  as  to  the  identity  of  her  caller.  So  she  goes  to 
the  door  with  a  question  in  front  of  her. 

You  must  at  once  satisfy  this  curiosity  and  also  instantly  convince  her  that 
the  object  of  your  call  is  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance  to  her  to  justify 
the  interruption  of  her  schedule  of  affairs. 

Her  first  tendency  is  to  say  "No,"  regardless  of  what  might  be  offered  her, 
so  that  she  may  return  to  whatever  she  was  doing  when  the  bell  rang.  Again, 
this  "No"  is  not  directed  at  you  personally.  It  does  not  mean  that  she  does 
not  desire  to  buy  hosiery;  it  means  she  wants  to  get  back  to  her  schedule. 

Consequently,  your  first  words  are  of  great  importance.  They  must  allay 
any  suspicion,  satisfy  her  curiosity,  and  catch  her  interest.  The  following 
method  of  getting  in  should  be  employed. 

When  the  door  opens,  step  back,  lift  your  hat,  and  smile  pleasantly.  There 
is  nothing  so  disarming  as  a  warm,  cheery  smile  of  introduction.  Speak  dis- 
tinctly, slowly,  and  in  not  too  loud  a  tone. 
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"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Prospect.    My  name  is  .    Allow  me  to  present 

my  credentials.  Please  note  that  when  I  show  you  how  you  can  effect  big 
savings  in  buying  Community  Brand  Hosiery  direct  from  the  mill,  every  word 
I  say  is  backed  by  the  $15,000,000  assets  of  one  of  our  largest  bonding  houses. 
May  I  show  you  samples?" 

Or 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Prospect.  Have  you  heard  of  the  plan  for  buying 
hosiery  that  is  being  organized  in  the  neighborhood?  It  is  a  plan  whereby  you 
can  buy  the  finest  grade  of  hosiery  at  a  substantial  saving.  You  can  buy 
direct  from  the  mill,  and  the  saving  is  tremendous.  I  have  samples  here  and 
shall  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you.    May  I  come  in?" 

Or 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Prospect.  I  have  called  to  explain  to  you  the  new 
method  of  buying  hosiery  that  enables  the  women  of  this  neighborhood  to 
buy  the  finest  Pure  Silk  Hosiery  for  less  money  than  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  paying  in  the  store.  You  can  get  the  hosiery  direct  from  the  mill  at  a 
saving  of  25  to  35  per  cent.    You'll  be  interested  in  looking  at  these  samples." 

The  point  to  establish  at  once  is  that  you  are  calling  to  explain  and  to  show 
her  something  of  interest  to  her.  Drive  direct  to  the  invitation  into  her  parlor 
— "Look  at  these  samples,"  "Let  me  show  you  these  new  styles,"  "I  shall  be 
glad  to  show  you  these  samples."    Plus,  "Shall  I  step  in?"  or  "May  I  come  in?" 

If  the  woman  hesitates  in  granting  your  request,  take  the  Style  100,  in 
black,  from  your  pocket,  hand  it  to  the  woman  and  say,  "Just  feel  of  this  hose. 
You  know  real  silk  and  high-grade  hosiery  when  you  see  it.  This  is  what  the 
women  are  so  enthusiastic  over.    Isn't  that  a  beautiful  fabric?" 

Place  the  hose  in  her  hand  and  put  your  hand  in  back  of  you  to  avoid  any 
suggestion  of  returning  the  hose  to  you.  You  will  have  the  woman's  attention 
and  interest.  She  will  examine  the  hose,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  every 
woman  is  interested  in  hosiery,  and  few  can  resist  the  temptation  of  fondling 
its  silken  surface. 

Then  say,  without  requiring  an  answer,  "I  am  not  here  to  sell  you  anything. 
I  merely  want  to  show  you  our  new  styles  and  popular  colors,  and  quote  you 
our  latest  prices.    May  I  come  in  and  show  you  these  beautiful  samples?" 

Do  not  expect  a  discussion  at  this  point. 

Show  by  your  every  attitude  that  you  are  accustomed  to  being  invited  in; 
that  a  possible  refusal  could  not  occur  to  you.  Take  a  confident  step  toward 
the  door. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  will  be  sufficient  to  win  your  entrance  to  the 
parlor.  You  then  launch  into  the  sales  story.  If  any  of  the  stock  "objections" 
are  offered  at  this  stage,  answer  them  according  to  the  directions  given  on 
pages  37  to  42 1  and  then  carry  on. 


1  These  numbers  are  those  of  pages  in  the  original  pamphlet.    The  information 
is  found  in  this  book  on  pages  467-472. 
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If  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  deliver  your  sales  story  at  the  doorway,  do  so ; 
but  place  your  sample  case  on  the  floor,  making  it  apparent  that  the  woman 
is  lacking  in  ordinary  courtesy  in  not  affording  you  a  chair  for  yourself  and 
a  table  for  your  samples. 

Telling  the  Sales  Story 

Place  your  sample  case  handily  near  by.  Talk  in  a  normal,  informal,  con- 
versational voice.  You  must  avoid  any  appearance  of  arguing  or  forcing 
your  ideas  on  the  woman.  You  are  stating  interesting  facts  regarding  a 
subject  that  is  interesting  to  her.  Indicate  the  Style  100  which  the  woman 
still  has  in  her  hand,  and  say,  "Let  me  explain  why  this  hosiery  wears  so  well 
and  lasts  so  long.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  knitted  of  pure,  fresh  silk.  No 
imitation  silk  or  old  'dead'  silk  is  used.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  little  crack- 
ling sound  when  you  run  your  hand  through  a  newly  purchased  pair  of  hose? 
Do  you  know  what  causes  that?  It  is  the  tiny  filaments  of  thread  breaking. 
The  silk  is  old,  dry,  and  brittle;  the  hosiery  was  probably  knitted  six  months 
or  a  year  before  it  reached  you.  And  so  this  hose  of  'dead'  silk  actually  starts 
wearing  out  the  moment  you  handle  it. 

"But  pure  silk,  while  still  fresh,  the  kind  you  get  direct  from  the  mill,  is 
strong  and  sturdy,  and  is  elastic,  like  rubber.  You  can  stretch  it  and  pull  it 
strenuously  and  the  hose  will  return  to  its  original  shape  undamaged.  Let 
me  show  you."  (Run  both  hands  into  the  ankle  of  your  demonstration  sample. 
Stretch  out  and  twist  as  far  as  you  can.  Then  pull  it  up  on  the  wrist  and  arm 
to  show  that  the  ankle  immediately  returns  to  normal  shape.) 

"That  is  a  pretty  severe  test,  isn't  it,  Mrs.  Prospect?  Only  fresh,  pure 
silk  can  stand  that  extreme  test.  And  the  hose  must  be  properly  knitted  too, 
or  it  would  split  open.  This  one  is  knitted  from  finely  woven,  12-stranded 
threads  in  such  a  way  that  the  shape  is  built  into  it,  insuring  a  perfect  foot 
and  ankle  fit  at  all  times. 

"The  tops  are  elastic,  too."  (Demonstrate  by  stretching  them.)  "Here 
is  the  ravel  stop  to  prevent  any  'runs'  getting  down  into  the  silk.  All  points 
of  strain  are  strongly  reinforced  to  give  long  wear  where  the  wear  comes.  The 
point  immediately  above  the  heel  is  spliced  in  double  weight  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  a  slipper  heel  cutting  through.  Toes  and  heel  are  woven 
from  the  strongest  lisle  thread,  and  are  of  four-ply  thickness."  (Bring  each 
point  to  the  prospect's  attention.  Every  feature  of  each  style  demonstrated 
must  be  so  emphasized.  See  Chapter  IV  2  for  these  technical  features  which, 
of  course,  have  been  committed  to  memory.) 

"In  fact  this  hose  is  made  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  make  pure  silk  hosiery. 
In  every  respect,  it  is  beyond  question  the  highest  grade  silk  hosiery  obtainable. 
Don't  you  think  so?"  (Return  the  sample  to  her.  If  you  have  properly  dem- 
onstrated the  hose  and  covered  each  point  of  merit,  the  woman  will  at  once 
say  "Yes."  If  she  raises  any  question,  carefully  answer  it  so  that  she  fully 
understands  the  advantage  of  Community  Brand  Bonded  Hosiery.) 

"And  the  best  part  of  my  story  is,  this  splendid  hosiery  is  priced  far  below 
what  you  would  pay  for  ordinary  'store'  hosiery.    The  hosiery  comes  to  you 


2  This  refers  to  Chapter  IV  of  the  pamphlet,  which  is  not  quoted  in  this  book. 
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direct  from  the  mill.  You  get  it  not  only  at  wholesale  price,  but  at  the  mill 
price.  There  are  no  middlemen  to  pay  in  buying  this  hose.  You  don't  pay 
the  jobber  and  the  retailer  his  expenses  and  profits.  There's  just  one  handling 
and  of  course  that's  where  you  save. 

"Then,  too,  our  mills  specialize  on  a  few  styles  and  because  of  the  great 
volume  of  business  we  do  in  these  popular  styles,  the  manufacturing  cost  is 
lower  than  in  any  hosiery  mill  I  know  of.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  pairs 
are  made  every  day  and  shipped  all  over  the  country.  As  the  result,  you  save 
from  25  to  40  per  cent  on  every  pair  you  buy. 

"This  style  costs  only  $ —  per  half-dozen  pairs.  It  is  absolutely  guaranteed, 
in  fact  the  only  ladies'  hosiery  I  know  of  that  is  made  well  enough  that  the 
mill  dares  to  stand  back  of  it  so  earnestly  as  our  Bonded  Guarantee."  (Show 
her  copy  of  the  Bonded  Guarantee  and  read  it  to  her.) 

"Further,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  keep  supplied  with  this  hosiery.  I  am  here 
in  the  neighborhood  permanently  and  make  a  point  of  calling  every  thirty 
days,  toward  the  end  of  giving  you  a  real  hosiery  service  as  well  as  exceptional 
merchandise."  (This  procedure,  you  will  note,  brings  the  woman  easily  to 
the  point  of  buying.  There  is  no  argument;  only  an  intelligent,  logical  pres- 
entation of  interesting  facts.  Remember,  that  while  this  is  an  old,  oft-re- 
peated story  to  you,  it  is  brand  new  to  your  prospect  and  therefore  decidedly 
interesting.) 

"By  the  way,  Mrs.  Prospect,  what  size  do  you  wear?"  (glancing  at  feet) 
"about  nines?"  (When  she  answers,  jot  it  down  on  your  order  book  and  let 
her  see  you  do  it.) 

"These  come  six  pairs  in  a  box.    Of  course,  you  want  three  pairs  of " 

(mentioning  color  of  the  hose  used  in  the  demonstration — write  it  on  your 
order  blank)  "and  I  suggest  you  take  one  pair  each  of  the  following  three 
colors."  (Pick  out  three  other  colors  and  show  them  to  your  customer.  By 
urging  these  specific  colors,  you  make  it  easier  for  the  woman  to  buy,  inas- 
much as  she  does  not  have  to  make  up  her  mind  in  the  matter  of  choice  of 
colors.) 

(It  is  important  at  this  point  that  you  use  every  suggestion  to  have  your 
prospect  select  at  least  a  total  of  six  pairs.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  sell  a  half- 
dozen  as  to  sell  four  pairs.  If,  by  any  chance,  her  hosiery  needs  happen  to  be 
limited  on  that  day,  fill  out  your  minimum  order  with  other  styles  to  bring 
your  order  up  to  four  pairs.  Call  her  attention  to  the  beauty  of  your  chiffon 
hosiery  and  suggest  at  least  two  pairs  for  dressy  occasions.  Ask  if  there  are 
children  in  the  home,  and  if  so,  show  her  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  styles.  Then 
mention  Men's  Hosiery.  By  this  time  you  have  built  up  a  sizable  order.  You 
can  always  sell  a  dozen  pairs  on  one  order  in  less  time  than  four  pairs  each 
on  three  orders.  Make  every  order  an  order.  Finally,  total  the  amount  of  the 
order  and  hand  the  customer  her  duplicate  copy  which  is  her  receipt.) 

"Here  is  your  receipt,  Mrs.  Prospect.  The  deposit  is  $ — ,  please."  (At 
this  point  proceed  to  rearrange  your  samples  and  ignore  the  customer  entirely, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  will  go  and  get  the  money  for  you.) 

This  sales  story  follows  a  short,  direct,  well-charted  course  to  the  order. 
The  essential  points  to  be  conveyed  to  the  customer  are  told  her  in  natural 
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order  and  logical  sequence.  Her  confidence  is  gained,  her  interest  held — and 
you  tell  her  a  great  deal  about  fine  hosiery.  You  tell  her  what  fine  hosiery  is. 
Even  though  she  never  buys  from  you,  you  have  helped  that  woman  for  the 
reason  that  she  knows  more  about  hosiery  than  before  you  called. 

First  you  tell  her  about  your  hosiery.  If  she  asks  questions  or  desires  further 
information  on  any  technical  point,  answer  her  in  detail,  but  always  take  up 
the  theme  of  your  story  at  the  point  you  left  off. 

Base  your  demonstration  on  the  Style  100.  This  is  the  popular  hosiery. 
It  answers  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  your  customers.  But,  if  your 
prospect  indicates  early  in  your  talk  that  she  wears  silk-and-wool  hosiery,  or 
lisle  hosiery,  or  chiffon  hosiery,  or  full-fashioned  hosiery,  immediately  produce 
a  sample  of  the  desired  hosiery  and  give  a  corresponding  demonstration  of  it. 
And  make  it  a  point  to  sell  the  entire  line,  one  number  at  a  time.  Close  an 
order  on  one  item  and  then  add  to  it  with  another,  going  through  the  whole 
family  requirements  step  by  step. 

Always  quote  prices  by  the  half-dozen  without  exception.  Think  in  half- 
dozen  lots;  don't  sell  pairs,  sell  half-dozens.  This  is  an  important  element  in 
larger  earnings  for  you.    Always  strive  for  larger  units  of  sale. 

During  the  telling  of  your  sales  story,  the  customer  will  probably  interrupt 
with  questions  or  "objections."  You  want  her  to;  it  shows  she  is  interested 
in  what  you  are  saying  and  is  thinking  along  the  lines  you  want  her  to.  In 
fact,  the  hardest  person  to  sell  is  the  stony-faced  individual  who  blankly  looks 
on  and  says  nothing.  These  interruptions  are  handled  in  the  following 
manner: 

Interruptions 

All  interrupting  "objections"  in  the  early  stages  of  your  interview  should 
be  parried  in  some  such  manner  as  this : 

"Yes,  of  course.    I  am  just  coming  to  that  point." 

And  carry  on  with  your  sales  story. 

If  you  are  greeted  with  such  flat  "objections"  as  "I'm  not  interested,"  or 
"I  don't  want  to  buy  today,"  give  this  response : 

"That's  quite  all  right,  Mrs.  Prospect.  I  did  not  come  here  to  sell  you  any- 
thing. I  am  here  to  explain  this  new  plan  of  bringing  hosiery  direct  from 
the  mill  to  you.  You  are  interested  in  hosiery;  every  woman  is.  Here  is 
some  information  you  should  have  about  hosiery  so  that,  whenever  you  do  need 
to  buy  it,  you  will  be  able  to  buy  to  better  advantage.  Even  though  you  are 
not  interested  in  buying,  you  are  interested  in  saving  money;  everyone  is.  Just 
look  at  this  hose!"    And  again  swing  into  your  sales  story;  and  keep  talking. 

After  you  have  delivered  your  sales  story  in  full — and  only  after  you  have 
covered  this  ground  thoroughly — you  may  answer  in  detail  any  points  per- 
taining to  buying  that  the  customer  may  present.  Immediate  interruptions 
to  the  final  placing  of  the  order  are  to  be  handled  in  this  manner: 

"I  don't  want  to  buy  any  hosiery  today." 

"That's  quite  all  right,  Mrs.  Prospect.  I  called  to  show  you  this  hosiery 
and  explain  how  you  could  save  money  by  buying  it  in  this  economical  mill- 
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to-wearer  method.  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  your  buying  hosiery  as  I 
am  in  your  knowing  what  my  hosiery  is.  Sooner  or  later,  you  will  need  some 
hosiery  and  I  know  that  you  will  want  to  save  the  money  that  can  be  saved 
by  buying  it  from  me.  When  do  you  think  you  will  be  ready  to  buy?"  (Get 
a  definite  answer  and  then  take  her  order  for  delivery  on  that  future  date.) 


"I  am  not  interested." 

"I  should  have  explained  that  I  am  here  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  orders  today  as  to  introduce  this  new  plan  of  buying  hosiery  that 
women  everywhere  are  adopting  so  eagerly.  Hosiery  is  one  of  the  things  we 
wear  every  day  and  which  has  to  be  replaced  at  regular  intervals.  By  this 
plan  you  can  buy  the  kind  of  hosiery  you  need  at  a  considerable  saving  in 
price — from  25  to  40  per  cent.  And  what  is  more  interesting  than  saving 
money?  Take  this  hose,  for  instance;  in  any  retail  store  it  would  sell  for 
$1.75. 
$1.25. 


Under  this  new  plan  you  can  have  it  delivered  at  your  door  for  only 
That's  worth  saving,  isn't  it?" 


"I  do  not  wear  silk  hosiery — it  is  too  expensive — I  cannot  afford  it." 

"That  is  quite  true,  because  the  average  silk  hosiery  as  sold  in  stores  will 
not  give  the  long  wear  that  it  should.  It  does  not  give  you  long  enough  wear 
to  justify  its  price.  But,  after  all,  silk  hosiery  is  not  expensive;  that  is,  Com- 
munity Brand  Bonded  Hosiery,  because  it  costs  you  less  to  wear  per  day,  or 
per  week  than  any  other.  Just  look  at  the  way  this  hose  is  made;  feel  of  it." 
(Only  if  the  prospect  cannot  be  moved  toward  silk  hosiery  is  she  to  be  given 
the  following  answer.) 

"Very  well,  Mrs.  Prospect.  The  beauty  of  buying  your  hosiery  under  this 
new  plan  is  that  you  can  get  the  exact  kind  of  hose  you  prefer  wearing.  Here 
is  our  lisle  hosiery."     (Give  the  complete  sales  story  based  on  Style  700.) 

"I  would  rather  buy  at  the  store." 

"I  appreciate  how  you  feel  about  that.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  your 
shopping  there;  but  it's  only  habit,  after  all.  You  buy  vegetables  from  your 
grocer,  but  you  wouldn't  pass  up  a  chance  to  buy  vegetables  fresh  from  a 
farmer  if  he  brought  them  to  your  door  and  offered  them  to  you  at  less  price. 
So  it  is  with  hosiery.  It  has  always  been  sold  through  stores.  But  now  it  is 
being  brought  direct  from  mill  to  wearer;  fresh,  new,  pure  silk,  at  a  big  saving. 
Just  consider  this  hose  at  $ —  per  half-dozen." 

"I  haven't  time  to  discuss  it  today." 

"I'm  sorry  I  called  on  such  a  busy  day.  But  while  I  am  here,  let  me  take 
just  a  minute  or  two  to  tell  you  about  this  plan.  Then,  when  you  do  have 
time  to  sit  down  and  talk  it  over  with  me,  you'll  know  how  you  can  save  and 
gain.    Inspect  this  hose." 

"I  don't  feel  like  paying  the  deposit  to  you." 

"First,  here  is  my  Reference  Card  from  one  of  the  largest  insurance-bonding 
companies  in  the  country.  Every  Pure  Silk  Representative  is  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated before  this  Bond  is  issued.  And  this  Bond  guarantees  my  integrity. 
This  deposit  is  part  of  the  new  plan  which  enables  you  to  save  money.    We 
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do  not  ask  you  to  pay  the  full  amount  now;  in  fact,  I  am  not  permitted  to. 
This  deposit  is  just  an  evidence  of  your  good  faith,  to  justify  us  in  shipping 
the  hosiery  to  you.  And  if  we  didn't  require  this  small  deposit,  we  could  not 
give  you  the  benefit  of  such  low  prices.  Of  course,  I  give  you  a  receipt  for 
your  money.    You  cannot  possibly  lose." 

"I  have  all  the  hosiery  I  need." 

"Splendid.  I  didn't  call  to  sell  you  more,  just  to  explain  about  this  new 
plan.  And  you,  with  a  dresser  full  of  hosiery,  will  be  all  the  keener  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  it.  Just  for  your  own  information,  compare  this  hosiery 
with  that  which  you  now  have.  Compare  the  appearance  and  weave;  and 
then  compare  the  price." 

"I  can  buy  for  less  at  the  store.    Your  price  is  too  high." 

"A  great  many  misleading  terms  are  used  in  the  hosiery  business.  Many 
times  I  have  seen  hosiery  advertised  by  some  of  our  leading  stores  as  'silk' 
for  so  low  a  price  that  the  silk  thread  itself  was  not  paid  for.  This  hosiery  was 
not  'silk'  hosiery.  It  was  made  of  imitation  silk,  highly  polished  to  look  the 
same  and  'loaded'  with  chemicals  to  seem  heavier.  After  a  few  washings,  the 
difference  is  noticeable.  Pure  silk  closely  knitted  hose  is  always  cheaper  in 
the  long  run.  And  no  hose  of  the  same  grade  as  this  can  be  sold  for  less  money, 
by  any  store.    Just  look  at  it." 

"I  buy  only  one  or  two  pairs  at  a  time." 

"All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  take  advantage  of  this  plan.  I  can 
take  your  order  for  as  few  as  three  pairs,  but  still  give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
quantity  prices.  And,  if  you  will  buy  six  pairs  today,  you  will  get  a  full  half- 
dozen  pairs  for  what  you  would  ordinarily  pay  for  only  four  pairs  at  the  store." 

"It  will  be  easier  to  make  exchanges  or  adjustments  at  the  store." 

"That  is  where  we  take  particular  care  of  our  customers.  Merely  mail  back 
your  hose  and  tell  the  Mills  what  you  wish  in  their  place,  and  the  new  package 
will  reach  you  by  return  mail.  Or  telephone  to  me,  and  I  will  call  and  fix  the 
matter  for  you.  Either  way  is  far  more  convenient  than  going  to  the  store 
and  going  through  the  elaborate  red  tape  that  surrounds  all  returned  goods." 

"I  have  all  the  hosiery  I  need  right  now." 

"I  see.  How  long  do  you  think  your  present  supply  will  last,  Mrs.  Prospect? 
Two  months,  perhaps?"  (Get  commitment  that  she  will  need  hose  at  that 
time.)  "Very  well,  then,  we  will  simply  decide  on  your  requirements  and 
then  arrange  to  ship  your  order  so  it  will  reach  you  at  that  time.  This  will 
enable  you  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  get  the  best  hosiery  rea- 
sonably, and  will  save  you  from  the  necessity  of  spending  an  afternoon  in 
crowded  stores."  (If  you  have  followed  the  presentation,  the  prospect  will 
have  already  admitted  that  she  likes  your  product  and  your  method  of  han- 
dling her  last  objection  makes  her  also  admit  that  she  will  be  in  the  market 
at  a  certain  definite  date.  When  you  agree  to  ship  on  that  date,  she  has  no 
course  left  but  to  order  for  future  delivery.) 
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"I  never  buy  anything  at  the  door." 

"Madam,  one  glance  at  you  convinces  me  that  you  are  far  too  intelligent  a 
woman  to  permit  any  prejudice  to  overcome  your  judgment  as  to  how  you 
can  best  buy  the  things  you  need;  and  if  I  weren't  sure  that  you  would  appre- 
ciate an  opportunity  to  get  your  hosiery  direct  from  the  maker  at  a  substan- 
tial saving,  I  wouldn't  take  your  time  or  my  own  in  telling  you  about  it.  Of 
course,  you  are  too  broadminded  to  refuse  to  learn  how  you  can  purchase  the 
finest  silk  hose  at  mill  prices." 

"I  have  bought  this  way  before  and  have  been  'stung/  " 

"Madam,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  bank  official  defaulting  with  the  depositors' 
money?  Of  course  you  have.  Yet  you  still  put  your  money  in  a  bank,  don't 
you?  It  is  the  same  way  in  our  business.  Very  occasionally,  some  crooked 
salesman  or  firm  puts  something  over  for  a  little  while,  but  we  have  been  in 
business  for  years — and  you  know  that  no  nationally  prominent  men  would 
indorse  any  concern  not  absolutely  all  right.  Here  are  my  authorization  card 
from  the  house  and  other  credentials  that  will  thoroughly  convince  you  that 
you'll  get  real  satisfaction  from  us  just  as  thousands  of  others  have." 

Getting  the  Order 

There  will  be  occasions  when  the  woman  will  not  immediately  respond  to 
the  buying  suggestion  put  forth  by  your  sales  story.  When  you  write  out  the 
order,  she  will  interrupt  with  some  such  statement  as,  "What  you  say  is  very 
interesting,  but  I  will  not  buy  any  today." 

In  most  cases  of  this  sort,  the  woman  actually  wants  to  buy,  but  lacks  the 
courage  to  make  up  her  mind  to  do  so.  And  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  make 
up  her  mind  for  her.    This  is  entirely  legitimate  practice. 

The  woman  needs  your  hosiery;  she  hesitates  to  take  the  step.  After  you 
have  made  the  sale  and  she  has  worn  Community  Brand  Bonded  Hosiery,  this 
type  of  woman  will  be  your  strongest  booster.  But  she  requires  to  be  slightly 
urged  into  coming  to  a  correct  decision. 

The  following  "objections"  to  giving  you  the  order  may  be  encountered. 
This  is  after  you  have  told  your  complete  sales  story.  There  remains  only 
for  you  to  insist  that  the  woman  do  what  she  really  wants  to  do,  but  hesitates 
to  do,  give  you  the  order.  She  is  like  the  swimmer  who  hesitates  to  dive  into 
the  water  for  fear  it  is  unpleasantly  cold,  yet  knowing  all  the  time  that  he 
is  going  to  make  the  plunge  and  that  after  he  is  in,  he  will  be  glad  he  did. 

"What  you  say  is  very  interesting,  but  I  will  not  buy  any  today." 

"Of  course,  Mrs.  Prospect,  no  woman  of  your  standards  ever  uses  less  than 
the  best  if  she  can  afford  it.  I  think  I  have  convinced  you  that  Community 
Brand  Bonded  Hosiery  is  the  best  you  can  get,  regardless  of  price.  And  no 
woman  of  your  intelligence  will  pay  more  than  she  has  to  for  what  she  wants. 
You  know  that  I  am  giving  you  better  value  than  has  ever  been  offered  you 
before.  Furthermore,  you  know  very  well  that  if  you  don't  buy  hosiery  from 
me  today,  you'll  buy  it  somewhere  else  and  get  less  for  your  money  than  I  am 
offering  you  right  now. 
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"Of  course,  you  have  considered  the  matter.  Even  though  you  may  need 
no  hosiery  right  now,  you  will  need  some  within  a  month.  I  will  arrange  to 
send  you  what  you  need  when  you  need  it,  saving  all  the  time  and  bother  of 
making  your  selections  again.  You  particularly  like  this  style.  Suppose  we 
go  over  these  colors  and  decide  which  you  like  best."  (Show  Color  Book  and 
assist  woman  in  deciding  upon  the  colors  she  will  have.  Jot  down  the  selected 
colors  on  your  order  blank  and  proceed  as  though  this  "objection"  had  never 
been  raised.) 

"I  am  buying  from  another  mill  and  am  satisfied.  I  do  not  care  to 
change." 

"I  am  glad  you  have  already  learned  the  advantages  of  buying  direct  from 
the  mill.  The  next  point  is  to  learn  which  mill  you  can  buy  from  to  greatest 
advantage.  You  naturally  will  buy  where  you  can  get  the  best  quality  and 
price.  Just  bring  out  a  pair  of  what  you  have  been  buying  and  by  actual 
comparison  I  will  show  you  that  we  can  give  you  a  full  inch  more  of  silk  in 
the  hose  and  a  closer,  finer  weave  for  the  same  money."  (Note:  Community 
Brand  Bonded  Hosiery  is  knitted  with  one  full  inch  more  silk  in  the  boot  of  the 
hose,  a  finer  and  closer  weave,  and  a  much  heavier  lisle  top  than  any  com- 
petitive product  we  have  seen.  These  advantages  should  be  played  up  and 
emphasized  to  your  customer.) 

"Well,  I  will  think  it  over." 

"If  you  realize  the  importance  of  what  I  have  told  you,  you  must  also  realize 
that  by  buying  hosiery  in  this  manner  you  can  save  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  That  is  a  saving  you  do  not  want  to  let  pass  by.  All 
that  you  are  spending  now  is  a  few  dollars  for  which  you  are  sure  to  get  ex- 
ceptional value.  There  is  not  a  chance  for  you  to  lose  by  it;  you  have  every- 
thing to  gain.    Let  me  send  you  a  half-dozen  of  this  style." 

"I  have  bought  from  two  or  three  people  this  way  and  was  never  satis- 
fied." 

"Madam,  all  of  our  goods  are  sold  on  the  theory  that  the  customer  must  be 
satisfied.  We  are  one  of  the  few  actual  manufacturers  in  this  business,  main- 
tain a  district  office  here  to  give  you  service  and  adjust  any  complaints,  and, 
furthermore,  I  am  assigned  to  this  territory  permanently.  I  shall  be  around 
to  see  you  every  month  or  so  and  shall  be  glad  to  take  care  of  replacing  any 
merchandise  that  fails  to  satisfy  you,  personally.  In  short,  you  deal  with  us 
on  a  basis  whereby  you  can't  be  other  than  satisfied." 

"I  have  no  money  now." 

"That's  all  right,  madam,  we  can  arrange  to  ship  your  order  so  it  will  reach 
you  at  any  future  date  that  you  wish.  All  that  is  necessary  now  is  a  small 
deposit,  which  I  know  that  any  woman  of  your  standing  in  this  neighborhood 
can  find." 

"I  never  have  goods  shipped  to  me  C.  O.  D." 

"If  you  care  to  make  out  a  check  to  the  Pure  Silk  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.  for  the 
amount  of  your  order,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship  it  by  insured  parcel  post.    How- 
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ever,  there  is  no  need  of  going  to  that  trouble.  Years  ago  there  was  a  sort  of 
stigma  attached  to  getting  C.  0.  D.  parcels,  but  now  the  very  wealthiest  people 
in  most  communities  buy  on  a  C.  0.  D.  basis  direct  from  the  mill,  simply 
because  they  can  get  more  for  their  money." 

"I  buy  only  from  my  neighborhood  dealer." 

"I  am  sure,  madam,  that  that  is  so  only  because  you  have  never  been  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  advantage  of  buying  direct  from  the  maker.  Your 
neighborhood  store  buys  from  a  wholesale  house  which  in  turn  buys  from  a  mill. 
Each  of  them  add  to  their  net  cost  a  reasonable  profit,  plus  the  cost  of  doing 
business — rent,  advertising,  clerk  hire,  and  the  like — and  you  are  paying  all 
of  that.    Why  not  buy  from  the  mill  yourself  and  save  the  difference?" 

"I  refuse  absolutely  to  pay  any  deposit." 

"If  all  people  were  as  reliable  as  you,  madam,  we  wouldn't  have  to  collect 
any.  But,  you  see,  it  costs  us  about  fifty  cents  to  pack  and  ship  the  average 
order,  and  unless  it  is  accepted  we  face  a  dead  loss.  Consequently,  all  direct- 
selling  manufacturers  have  to  work  on  this  plan,  and  I  know  you  are  too  smart 
not  to  see  the  necessity  for  it.  You  are  also  too  intelligent  to  permit  any 
prejudice  to  stand  in  the  way  of  saving  money  and  getting  better  value  in  your 
hosiery  purchases.  When  you  are  absolutely  sure  that  the  firm  is  all  right 
and  that  I  am  an  authorized  representative,  I  know  the  small  deposit  required 
will  not  deter  you  from  buying  direct  from  the  mill.  Please  read  these  docu- 
ments. Certainly  no  men  of  such  national  prominence  would  give  such  a 
letter  to  any  but  an  absolutely  reliable  concern,  would  they?" 

A  few  suggestions  from  the  Business  Research  Bureau  of  La 
Salle  Extension  University  entitled,  How  to  Be  Invited  in  When 
Selling  House-to-House,  are  worthy  of  note: 

"1.  Impress  the  lady  of  the  house  with  the  fact  that  you  are 
a  gentleman. 

"2.  Introduce  yourself  by  name  immediately. 

"3.  Immediately  state  your  proposition,  giving  the  features  of 
that  proposition  which  she  understands  and  desires. 

"4.  Put  the  product  into  her  hands. 

"5.  Be  able  to  anticipate  and  overcome  her  natural  sales  re- 
sistance by  arousing  her  curiosity  in  referring  to  tests  and  the 
contents  of  your  sample  case. 

"6.  Put  the  visit  on  the  basis  of  doing  something  for  her — giv- 
ing up  your  time  to  demonstrate  to  her,  instead  of  asking  for  some 
of  her  time  or  directly  asking  her  to  buy." 

Some  sales  managers  tell  their  salesmen  to  wipe  off  their  feet 
just  as  though  they  expected  to  be  invited  right  in  without  ques- 
tion. In  selling  to  the  farmer's  wife,  the  salesman  should  never 
go  to  the  front  door ;  for  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  used  only  on 
Sundays,  and  then  only  when  the  minister  calls.    The  back  door 
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is  the  place  for  the  house-to-house  salesman  to  go ;  for  the  kitchen 
is  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  that  is  where  the  farmer's  wife  is 
to  be  found.  When  the  salesman  is  invited  in,  he  should  remem- 
ber to  put  his  kit  on  the  floor  or  on  another  chair ;  for  the  table 
is  generally  clean  and  the  kit  may  not  be.  In  such  a  case  the 
housewife  will  not  like  to  see  her  clean  kitchen  table  dirtied. 

The  Fuller  Brush  salesmen  send  out  cards  announcing  that 
they  are  to  call,  but  this  seems  to  prepare  the  housewife  for  what 
is  coming  and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  salesman  will  not  find 
"anyone  at  home."  The  free  brush  method  of  gaining  entrance 
has  been  worked  successfully  by  the  above-mentioned  company, 
but  some  housewives  look  suspiciously  at  the  salesman,  expecting 
that  there  is  some  string  attached  to  the  generosity  of  the  offer. 

In  the  Pure  Silk  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  canvass,  the  manual  tells 
the  salesman  to  remove  his  hat  and  step  back.  It  is  contended 
by  some  salesmen  that  it  depends  upon  the  door;  if  it  is  summer 
and  there  is  a  screen  door  that  opens  outward,  then  it  is  all  right ; 
but  when  the  door  opens  inward,  as  do  most  house  doors,  then  it 
is  better  to  take  a  step  forward. 

The  other  day  a  salesman  called  at  the  house  to  present  a  prop- 
osition, and  he  had  such  a  difficult  time  managing  his  straw  hat 
that  finally  in  desperation  he  laid  it  on  the  porch  rail  to  get  it 
out  of  the  way.  It  would  have  been  much  more  simple  had  he 
worn  a  soft  hat  which  he  could  have  stuffed  in  his  pocket  or 
tucked  under  his  arm.  Then  he  would  have  had  both  of  his 
hands  with  which  to  demonstrate. 

Mr.  Harry  Botsford  tells  the  story  of  the  house-to-house  sales- 
man selling  stain-remover  who  called  upon  a  housewife,  borrowed 
a  pan  of  water,  and  proceeded  to  clean  his  soiled  cuff.  "Why," 
exclaimed  the  woman,  after  she  had  watched  him  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, "that's  the  finest  stain  remover  I  ever  saw!  I'd  like  to  buy 
a  bottle  of  it  sometime."  "Can't  buy  it  at  the  stores,"  said  the 
young  man.  "It's  sold  only  through  agents.  If  you  wish  a  bot- 
tle from  me,  I'd  just  as  soon  sell  one  to  you."     And  he  did. 

One  salesman  says  that  when  it  is  raining  and  he  is  out  calling 
on  housewives,  he  always  removes  his  hat  and  coat,  even  though 
he  is  standing  where  the  rain  falls  on  him.  He  claims  that  he 
very  seldom  misses  an  invitation  to  "come  in  out  of  the  rain." 

Still  another  salesman  says  that  he  always  has  two  articles 
with  him  as  samples  and  hands  both  of  them  to  the  housewife, 
then  busies  himself  with  something  else  and  ignores  the  desire 
which  he  knows  is  in  the  woman's  eyes  for  him  to  take  at  least 
one  of  them,  so  that  she  will  have  at  least  one  hand  free.     He  says 
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that  when  the  woman's  hands  are  full,  he  can  walk  right  in  just 
as  if  he  were  invited  to  without  appearing  to  be  rude  or  abrupt. 

Salesmen  for  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  of  Chicago 
go  from  house  to  house  as  special  "service"  men,  fixing  appliances 
and  electric  fixtures  which  may  not  be  working  just  right,  and 
in  that  way  generally  succeed  in  making  a  demonstration  for  some 
other  appliance  or  lighting  fixture.  Suppose  the  salesman  has 
suggested  that  he  be  allowed  to  demonstrate  something  he  is  sell- 
ing, and  the  housewife  says  she  is  not  interested  in  it. 

Salesman  :  Well,  by  the  way,  may  I  ask  if  you  have  an  electric 
iron? 

Housewife  :  Yes,  but  I  don't  want  another  one.  What  about 
it? 

Salesman  :  May  I  ask  what  make  it  is? 

Housewife:  American  Beauty,  I  think.  But  I'm  positively 
not  going  to  buy  another — 

Salesman  :  A  fine  iron,  the  American  Beauty.  We  sell  thou- 
sands of  them  right  along.     Does  it  give  good  service? 

Housewife  :  Oh,  I  guess  it's  as  good  as  any  of  them.  No  iron 
is  as  good  as  they  claim  it  is.  Mine  don't  heat  half  as  fast  as  the 
salesman  said  it  would. 

Salesman  :  Indeed,  is  that  so?  Now,  if  you'll  just  let  me  have 
a  look  at  it,  I'm  sure  I  can  tell  you  what  is  the  matter,  and  prob- 
ably fix  it  for  you  right  here.  The  American  Beauty  is  really 
one  of  the  fastest  heaters  on  the  market.  If  yours  warms  up 
slowly,  there  is  certainly  something  wrong. 

The  salesman  gets  in  and  performs  his  service,  then  switches 
to  his  demonstration.  And  the  same  principle  can  be  adapted 
to  the  selling  of  almost  any  article  from  house  to  house.  Find 
a  common  ground  and  the  trouble  of  getting  in  is  about  over. 

Finding  a  common  ground  is,  then,  the  keynote  of  gaining  en- 
trance to  the  house — aside  from  the  common  little  tricks  which 
many  salesmen  use  successfully.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
preapproach  is  such  an  important  phase  of  the  salesman's  work. 
It  tells  him  what  that  common  ground  will  be.  It  gives  him  en- 
trance into  places  that  otherwise  he  could  never  enter. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Munchweiler,  in  an  article  entitled,  "Seven  Doorsteps 
Types,"  or  "How  to  deal  with  the  woman  who  won't  answer  the 
bell,  and  her  equally  troublesome  sisters,"  enumerates  several 
methods  of  gaining  entrance  and  also  some  other  examples  which 
are  worthy  of  notation : 

"1.  The  woman  who  won't  answer  the  doorbell.  As  soon  as 
the  first  gentlemanly  ring  on  the  doorbell  is  not  answered,  and 
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the  salesman  has  a  firm  belief  that  the  person  is  inside,  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  leave  the  doorstep  and  in  a  short  while  return,  and  this 
time  knock  instead  of  ringing  the  bell;  or  if  you  knocked  at  the 
first  call,  ring  on  the  return  visit.  The  woman  in  hiding  expects 
you  to  make  your  presence  known  as  you  did  on  the  first  call,  so 
when  you  disguise  your  warning,  she  is  more  apt  to  come  to  the 
door.  Then  open  up  by  saying,  'Good  morning,  madam;  I 
thought  you  would  be  offended  if  I  left  your  neighborhood  with- 
out giving  you  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  my  line.  That  is 
why  I  returned/ 

"2.  The  woman  who  peeks  through  the  blinds.  The  best  way 
to  cope  with  the  situation  is,  first  of  all,  to  present  a  neat  appear- 
ance, and,  by  looks  and  actions  on  the  firing  line,  arouse  a  feeling 
of  curiosity  by  taking  a  seat  on  the  porch  rocker  or  bench,  then 
calmly  drawing  a  book  out  of  your  pocket  and  pretending  to  read, 
instead  of  pacing  up  and  down,  as  some  men  do  after  ringing  the 
bell.  Once  you  succeed  in  drawing  the  person  to  the  door,  it  is 
always  good  policy  to  say,  instead  of  commencing  your  'spiel'  at 
once,  'What  comfortable  chairs  you  have  on  your  porch,  madam ; 
I  am  sorry  you  answered  the  bell  so  soon.' 

"If  the  housewife  does  not  appear,  a  good  idea  is  to  slip  a  card 
under  the  door  with  simply  your  name  thereon,  and  not  your  busi- 
ness, so  that  when  she  reads  it,  her  curiosity  is  aroused  and  in 
many  cases  she  comes  to  the  door  and  calls  you  back,  even  if 
you  are  by  that  time  several  doors  away.  In  this  connection,  I 
have  always  found  it  preferable  to  use  blank  cards  and  write  my 
name  on  them  while  standing  on  the  doorstep.  When  the  per- 
son peeking  through  the  blinds  sees  me  doing  this,  it  makes  a  far 
better  impression  on  her  and  arouses  more  curiosity  than  if  I 
used  a  printed  card. 

"3.  The  woman  who  comes  to  the  door  with  a  child.  Suppose 
I  have  rung  the  doorbell,  and  the  woman  appears  with  a  child  at 
her  heels.  I  say,  'Hello,  little  one!  Helping  mother  do  the 
housework?'  Then  to  the  mother  I  say,  '111  bet  she's  a  great 
help,  isn't  she?'  By  the  time  I  have  said  these  words  I  have  the 
mother  smiling  at  me,  also  beaming  lovingly  on  her  offspring, 
and  by  a  like  token  I  flatter  the  child,  which  flattery  is  reflected 
in  the  mind  of  the  mother.  In  many  cases  I  find  the  mother  of 
the  child  will  reply,  'Oh,  she's  too  young  to  help  me!'  or  'She  tries 
hard  to.'  Then  I  speak  up  and  say,  'I  know  a  little  one  about 
the  same  age  who  helps  her  mother  every  day.'  Then  the  proud 
mother  will  always  come  back  with,  'Oh,  she's  a  great  help,  also!' 
Then  when  I  have  her  in  a  receptive  mood  I  start  my  sales  talk, 
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and  I  can  assure  you  it  gets  a  better  hearing  than  if  I  had  ignored 
the  child. 

"4.  The  impolite  type.  When  we  encounter  the  impolite  type, 
the  person  who  before  you  can  open  your  mouth  snaps  'Nothing 
today/  the  thing  to  do  is  to  be  ultra  polite.  The  more  impolite 
the  prospect  becomes,  the  more  urbane  and  polite  must  the  sales- 
man be,  and  in  most  cases  the  person  who  at  first  was  irascible 
and  cross-grained  will  give  way  before  the  soothing  words  of  the 
polite  salesman.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  salesman  in  meeting 
this  type  loses  his  temper  and  retorts  in  biting  words,  a  wrangle 
will  be  sure  to  take  place  and  all  chances  of  making  a  sale  will 
vanish.  No  sale  can  ever  be  made  to  an  angry  person.  If  you 
want  to  sell  the  impolite  person,  keep  your  patience.  Let  calm- 
ness prevail,  and  your  actions  and  words  will  be  as  oil  upon  trou- 
bled waters.  If  the  person  snarls,  smile;  if  she  shouts,  be  calm; 
if  she  doubts  you  and  uses  words  that  hurt,  still  keep  smiling. 
Try  to  convince  the  prospect  you  are  a  gentleman.  The  chances 
are  you  may  yet  win  her  over. 

"5.  The  prospect  who  will  not  talk.  Like  many  other  prob- 
lems in  salesmanship,  nothing  is  cut  and  dried,  and  what  works 
with  one  close-mouthed  person  will  not  work  with  another;  but 
in  a  general  sense  the  close-mouthed  person  can  be  made  to  talk 
if  tact  and  judgment  are  used.  Make  a  statement  which  forces 
a  reply,  such  as,  'I  have  been  informed  you  are  a  person  of  an 
economical  turn  of  mind.  Is  that  so,  Mrs.  Smith?'  Now  if  Mrs. 
Smith  remains  silent,  it  is  quite  unusual.  Then  follow  with,  'Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  the  time?'  or  'Please  tell  me  who  lives  next 
door,'  or  anything  that  will  start  the  tongue.  One  salesman 
overcomes  this  sullenness  by  studiously  refraining  from  quoting 
price.  Then,  when  he  sees  his  advances  are  being  met  with  si- 
lence, he  says,  'Did  you  ever  buy  this  article  for  as  low  a  price 
as  this,  Mrs.  Smith?'  If  Mrs.  Smith  replies  'Yes/  the  man  says, 
'Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Smith,  I  neglected  to  tell  you  the  price,'  which 
starts  the  flow  of  language  going,  sometimes,  in  truth,  not  in  a 
favorable  channel,  but  at  least  the  ice  is  broken.  If  the  prospect 
replies,  'Why,  you  haven't  told  me  the  price  yet,'  the  man  replies, 
'Oh,  pardon  me,  Mrs.  Smith,  my  error/  and  the  same  result  is 
arrived  at,  the  prospect  is  made  to  talk.  It's  simply  a  matter  of 
getting  the  first  few  words  spoken.  Mrs.  Smith,  however  taci- 
turn she  may  appear,  is  quite  outstanding  in  her  sex  if  she  con- 
sistently remains  silent." 

(The  two  other  types  will  be  quoted  a  little  later  in  "A  good 
canvass.") 
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Getting  by  the  butler.  Some  salesmen  have  a  difficult  time 
entering  a  house  when  a  butler  or  doorman  answers  their  ring. 
The  following,  quoted  from  0.  R.  Hogue,  in  the  American  Maga- 
zine, is  an  effective  method.     He  says : 

"The  hardest  house  to  get  into  is  the  one  where  the  front  door 
is  presided  over  by  a  maid  or  a  butler.  Once,  in  Detroit,  I  felt 
that  I  simply  had  to  try  my  luck  at  a  home  where  a  superior-look- 
ing butler  had  turned  me  down  three  times.  The  lady  of  the 
house  told  me  over  the  telephone  that  she  would  be  glad  to  look 
over  my  samples.  I  sold  her  a  big  order.  The  next  year  I  called 
again,  and  she  told  me  that  the  butler  who  had  tried  to  bar  me 
out  had  been  getting  commissions  from  a  certain  hardware  and 
house  furnishings  store  on  all  articles  bought  there.  She  dis- 
covered this  the  week  after  my  visit,  and  discharged  him. 

"I  know  one  specialty  salesman  who  had  a  clever  ruse  for  get- 
ting into  a  fashionable  home.  When  the  butler  opened  the  door, 
he  would  smile  and  say,  'Well,  here  I  am — right  on  the  dot!' 
Then  he  would  hand  over  his  grip  and  march  right  in. 

"When  the  butler  asked  his  name,  he  would  gaze  at  him  sadly. 
'Is  it  possible  you  don't  remember  me — Mr.  Smith?'  Often  as 
not,  the  butler  would  say,  'Oh,  surely,  Mr.  Smith ! '  Once  he  got 
an  audience  with  the  mistress  of  the  home,  the  salesman  would 
explain  contritely,  'I  was  obliged  to  hoodwink  your  very  excellent 
butler;  for  I  knew  if  I  didn't,  you  would  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  finest  line  of  so-and-so.'  And  he  usually  could 
talk  her  into  placing  with  him  a  nice,  fat  order  for  his  goods." 

The  body  of  the  interview.  This  part  of  the  sale  should  be 
mapped  out  and  studied  just  as  carefully  as  in  the  case  of  the 
wholesale  or  specialty  salesman  calling  on  professional  buyers 
and  store  managers.  The  prospective  salesman  will  do  well  to 
review  Chapter  VIII — Preparation  of  the  Canvass — in  order  that 
he  will  have  clearly  in  mind  just  what  is  wanted. 

A  good  canvass.  If  the  salesman  finds  it  necessary  to  prepare 
his  own  canvass,  it  would  undoubtedly  help  him  to  follow  some- 
what the  line  of  arrangement  used  by  the  Pure  Silk  Hosiery  Mills, 
Inc.,  as  it  is  quoted  in  this  chapter. 

This  is  the  part  of  the  sale  wherein  the  salesman  should  adapt 
his  appeal  to  the  buying  motives  of  the  individual.  He  should 
bring  out  strongly  the  prospect's  need  for  the  product  or  service 
and  then  show  wherein  his  product  satisfies  that  need.  (Refer  to 
the  analysis  for  the  sales  canvass  in  Chapter  VIII  on  page  149.) 
In  appealing  to  the  dominant  buying  motives  it  will  probably  be 
found  that,  in  house-to-house  selling,  gain  in  wealth  will  not 
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figure  very  strongly.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  salesman  will 
be  successful  in  basing  his  appeal  on  the  happiness  motive  either 
through  pride  or  through  time-  and  labor-saving.  Since  most 
of  the  selling  will  be  directed  to  the  woman,  these  appeals  will  be 
very  strong,  for  she  is  the  keeper  of  the  house  and  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  its  appearance  and  the  ease  and  comfort  with 
which  she  can  keep  it. 

The  other  two  "doorstep  types"  haven't  so  much  to  do  with 
gaining  an  entrance  to  the  home  as  they  have  in  handling  situa- 
tions which  arise  after  the  salesman  has  made  his  entrance  and 
begins  his  canvass.     Being  quite  typical,  they  will  be  included : 

"6.  The  woman  who  cannot  say  yes.  When  a  salesman  dis- 
covers he  has  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  person,  he  must  act  in  the 
dual  role  of  buyer  and  seller. 

"How  can  this  be  accomplished?  Easily,  as  this  specimen  of 
dialogue  will  demonstrate: 

Salesman:  Mrs.  Smith,  you  want  this  set,  don't  you? 

Mrs.  Smith  :  I  don't  know,  young  man. 

Salesman:  The  price  is  right,  isn't  it? 

Mrs.  Smith  :  I  didn't  say  it  wasn't. 

Salesman  (sensing  he  cannot  get  Mrs.  Smith  to  say,  "Yes") : 
What  kind  of  binding  do  you  prefer? 

Mrs.  Smith  :  Oh,  I  like  the  red  leather  best. 

Salesman:  And  what  is  the  number  of  this  house? 

Mrs.  Smith:  211  Main  Street. 

Salesman:  What  are  your  husband's  initials,  Mrs.  Smith? 

Mrs.  Smith:  John  J. 

Salesman:  How  do  you  prefer  to  pay:  cash  or  on  our  easy- 
payment  plan  of  $3  a  month,  Mrs.  Smith? 

Mrs.  Smith  :  I  always  pay  cash.  Do  you  allow  any  discount 
for  cash? 

Salesman  :  Yes,  Mrs.  Smith,  we  will  give  you  ten  per  cent  off 
for  cash  on  delivery,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  will  refund  you 
the  whole  amount  paid  within  ten  days  after  date  of  receipt. 

Mrs.  Smith  :  That's  fair  enough. 

Salesman:  How  much  deposit  could  you  pay,  Mrs.  Smith? 

Mrs.  Smith  :  Oh,  I  could  easily  pay  $5.  How  much  of  a  bal- 
ance would  that  leave? 

Salesman  :  Just  $35,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  a  wonderful  bargain  at 
that. 

"By  this  time  the  salesman  has  all  the  data  that  he  needs  to 
complete  the  order,  namely,  the  full  name  of  the  husband,  the 
street  number,  how  Mrs.  Smith  wishes  to  pay  the  balance  and 
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other  details,  yet  Mrs.  Smith  hasn't  said  she  would  take  the  books. 
What  the  salesman  does  now  is  to  fill  in  the  information  given 
on  his  proper  order  blank,  extend  his  pen  and  say  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
'Sign  here/  and  Mrs.  Smith  does  so  without  being  compelled  to 
say  'Yes.' 

"7.  The  woman  who  'butts  in'  The  bane  of  most  specialty 
salesmen  is  the  woman  who  'butts  in'  just  when  a  sale  to  another 
woman  is  about  to  be  closed.  After  you  have  spent  a  goodly 
portion  of  a  half-hour  convincing  a  prospect  it  is  rather  disgust- 
ing to  have  some  one  say,  'Oh,  I  wouldn't  buy  that  if  I  were  you.' 

"The  way  to  cope  with  this  situation  is  simply  to  smile  and 
start  your  sales  story  all  over  again,  this  time  addressing  your 
remarks  to  the  new  arrival.  No  good  sales  talk  loses  force  by 
repetition.  When  you  are  using  this  means  to  convince  the 
friend,  your  original  prospect  is  being  resold  or  sold  stronger. 

"Another  way  to  handle  the  situation  when  an  outside  person 
makes  a  remark  that  seems  to  influence  the  buyer  is  to  say,  po- 
litely, 'I  see  I  made  a  mistake  in  explaining  all  this  to  Mrs.  Smith. 
If  I  had  known  you  had  the  final  say,  I  would  have  sought  you 
out  and  told  my  story  to  you.' 

"This  makes  Mrs.  Smith  feel  that  she  is  not  her  own  'boss,'  and 
like  as  not  she  will  speak  up  and  say,  'Young  man,  if  I  want  the 
books,  I  guess  I  can  take  them  without  your  consulting  anyone. 
I'm  my  own  boss.'  Then  out  of  sheer  pique  she  may  ask  for  your 
order  blank." 

(The  author  thinks  that  she  may  not.)  The  second  method 
of  handling  this  last  and  seventh  type  is  generally  not  good  judg- 
ment, for  most  women  will  respect  their  friends  in  preference  to 
the  salesman.  It  would  be  far  better  to  go  back  and  resell  than  to 
take  the  chance  of  antagonizing  "Mrs.  Smith"  and  having  abso- 
lutely no  opportunity  to  make  the  sale. 

Demonstration  a  matter  of  technique  and  dexterity.  The 
salesman  cannot  expect  to  demonstrate  the  simplest  of  devices 
without  practicing  for  several  minutes  every  day.  A  very  clever 
vacuum  cleaner  salesman  says  that  he  never  thinks  of  starting 
out  to  work  without  testing  his  machine  on  the  little  points  which 
he  uses  in  his  demonstration;  for,  if,  by  any  chance,  something 
should  not  be  just  right,  the  sale  is  lost.  He  wants  to  be  sure 
his  machine  is  in  first-class  working  order  and  that  he  can  handle 
it  gracefully  and  avoid  clumsiness ;  it  is  a  big  point. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  house-to-house  selling  the  sales- 
man can  appeal  to  the  emotions  more  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
sales  activities.    It  might  be  well  to  put  in  a  word  of  caution 
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here;  for  the  woman,  although  she  is  considered  more  emotional 
than  man,  by  actual  tests  has  proved  not  to  be  so  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. She  has  a  good  imagination,  that  is  true,  and  the 
use  of  suggestion  rather  than  reason  is  generally  more  effective. 
Let  her  own  reason  back  up  her  imaginative  conclusions. 

Objections.  In  meeting  objections  the  salesman  should  follow 
the  same  course  as  discussed  in  Chapters  XVII  and  XVIII.  He 
should  forecast  as  many  as  he  possibly  can.  In  the  sale  of  in- 
tangible things,  such  as  securities  and  insurance,  the  important 
point  to  remember  is  that  rational  reasoning  is  the  axis  on  which 
the  sale  revolves,  with  suggestion — made  as  vivid  as  possible — 
grouped  around  it  so  that  the  logical  conclusion  will  be  an  ac- 
cumulated mass  of  real,  and  apparent,  reasons  for  purchasing. 

Imitation.  Some  sales  managers  tell  their  salesmen  to  use  the 
imitation  appeal  whenever  possible,  but  one  word  of  warning  is 
necessary  there.  The  salesman  of  maps  was  canvassing  a  woman 
upstairs  in  a  "duplex"  house.  He  made  the  appeal  that,  "Your 
neighbor  downstairs  has  just  bought  one,"  and  the  prospect 
turned  happily  with  a  smile,  and  said,  "Well,  that's  fine.  I  will 
not  have  to  buy  one.  I  will  borrow  hers  whenever  I  need  one," 
and  that  closed  the  argument.  The  salesman  must  not  use  the 
name  of  someone  who  has  bought,  if  for  any  reason  he  knows  or 
feels  that  they  are  very  close  friends,  and  if  the  article  can  be 
used  by  several  persons.  He  should  use  the  names  of  people 
who  are  respected  in  the  neighborhood,  and  yet  who  are  not  on 
too  familiar  terms  with  those  he  is  canvassing. 

The  future  of  house-to-house  selling.  This  question  is  one 
which  has  been  debated  for  some  years  and  which  is  no  nearer  to 
solution  now  than  when  it  began.  It  is  certain  that,  in  selling 
in  the  home,  competition  is  undoubtedly  reduced  in  many  cases, 
while  in  others  it  is  practically  eliminated.  With  the  increase  in 
advertising  and  the  establishment  of  brands  and  trade-marked 
goods,  the  future  of  house-to-house  selling  would  seem  to  tend 
toward  an  increase  in  these  lines  with  a  decrease  in  the  unbranded 
and  un-trade-marked  ones.  The  housewife  is  perfectly  willing 
to  buy  goods  of  known  origin,  whether  they  be  by  mail  or  through 
her  retailer;  but  she  is  learning  to  demand  knowledge  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  goods  and  who  stands  sponsor  for  them.  Permanent 
clienteles  can  be  established  for  products  after  the  integrity  and 
dependability  of  the  concern  and  its  representatives  have  been 
tried  and  proved.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  success 
of  such  companies  as  the  Fuller  Brush  Company,  The  Jewel  Tea 
Company,  The  Spirella  Corset  Company,  and  several  hosiery 
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manufacturers.  Perhaps  the  greatest  development  that  is  yet 
to  come  is  the  use  of  the  telephone  by  retail  merchants  in  increas- 
ing and  stimulating  sales ;  for,  by  that  means,  great  advancement 
is  possible. 

As  to  the  future  of  house-to-house  selling:  as  long  as  towns 
and  cities  allow  itinerant  merchants  to  enter  their  gates  and  sell 
to  their  people  without  proper  regulations  and  standard  practices, 
there  will  always  be  a  vast  amount  of  resistance  found.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  extracted  from  housewives  every  year  by 
these  canvassers  who  come  today  and  go  tomorrow,  leaving  cheap 
imitations,  shoddy  merchandise,  and  regretful  purchasers  behind 
them  as  mementoes  of  their  calls.  Many  cities  throughout  the 
country  have  passed  legislation  requiring  these  men  to  report  for 
a  license  before  being  allowed  to  ply  their  trades,  and  in  many 
cases  they  are  required  to  pass  physical  examinations  to  determine 
their  fitness  to  associate  and  come  in  close  contact  with  the  citi- 
zens of  the  community.  The  following  was  clipped  from  a  local 
paper.  It  shows  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  to 
warn  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  the  presence  of  these  undesirable 
merchants  and  although  it  is  considerably  out  of  date,  it  still 
illustrates  the  point  adequately. 

Warning ! 

Beware  of  the  fur  peddlers  who  are  making  a  house-to-house  canvass  in 
Champaign-Urbana.  As  soon  as  you  are  visited  by  one  of  them  please  notify 
the  police. 

These  peddlers  claim — or  at  least  some  of  them  claim — that  they  smuggled 
the  furs  into  America  from  the  West  Coast  and  represent  these  furs  as  being 
from  Siberia,  Alaska,  and  Japan.  The  story  runs  that  they  can  sell  the  fur 
pieces  so  cheaply  because,  as  sailors,  they  evaded  the  import  duties.  Of  course, 
"to  avoid  shipping  the  goods  to  the  big  cities  and  selling  them  there,"  they 
will  take  a  smaller  profit  for  a  quick  sale.    Don't  be  an  easy  mark. 

A  coat  which  one  peddler  claimed  was  worth  $1,000  proved  to  be  worth  less 
than  $80.  He  sold  it  for  $150  to  a  local  housewife.  Instead  of  mink  it  was 
marmot  and  a  poor  grade  at  that.  To  these  peddlers  Alsakan  seal  often  means 
rabbit  fur.  They  use  high-priced  names  for  their  low-priced  goods.  Their 
price  for  the  same  grade  of  fur  is  much  higher  than  that  charged  by  local 
merchants. 

When  a  fur  peddler  visits  your  door  investigate  before  you  invest.  These 
peddlers  are  engaged  in  their  annual  harvest  in  this  section. 

DON'T  BE  ONE  OF  THEIR  VICTIMS. 

On  the  whole,  people  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  problem 
which  is  involved  in  handling  these  "bunco"  merchants.    Who 
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shall  decide  whether  a  proposition  is  meritorious  or  not?  Often 
that  burden  is  placed  upon  one  who  is  hardly  qualified  to  judge. 
The  newspaper  again  takes  up  the  cudgel : 

Where  Have  the  Fur  Peddlers  Gone? 

Following  the  warning  issued  Wednesday  to  housewives  to  beware  of  the 
fur  peddler,  there  has  been  no  further  report  to  the  News-Gazette  of  their 
activities.  Have  these  peddlers  left  Champaign-Urbana,  now  that  their  game 
has  been  spoiled?  If  not,  and  they  call  at  your  home,  be  sure  to  notify  the 
News-Gazette  or  the  police  at  once. 

The  visit  of  these  fur  peddlers  emphasizes  the  fact  that  their  customers  are 
not  protected  either  in  price  or  quality.  Their  so-called  guaranties  are  mean- 
ingless.   They  have  made  recklessly  untrue  statements  about  their  goods. 

These  fur  peddlers  are  not  the  only  peddlers  who  are  a  menace  to  the  home. 
Others  are  representatives  of  the  concern  that  has  its  own  "mills,"  when  in 
fact  it  has  not;  the  peddler  who  claims  that  the  material  in  a  garment  is  silk, 
when  it  is  not ;  the  peddler  who  sells  "full-fashioned"  hose,  when  they  are  not ; 
the  peddler  who  sells  "seconds"  as  superior  shirts;  the  cheap  imitations  of 
oriental  rugs,  which  can  be  bought  at  any  store  for  less  than  domestics,  but 
which  are  pawned  off  for  real  orientals.  These  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  claims  of  unscrupulous,  dishonest  peddlers. 

It  is  risky  business  to  deal  with  the  house-to-house  peddler.  The  News- 
Gazette  does  not  claim  that  all  of  them  are  fakes,  but  it  does  warn  its  readers 
to  place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  peddler  to  prove  that  he  is  reliable  and 
represents  a  safe  house  with  which  to  deal.    Such  proof  is  rarely  forthcoming. 

"Here  today,  gone  tomorrow,"  so  aptly  describes  the  peddler.  Contrast 
this  with  the  status  of  the  retail  stores  of  Champaign-Urbana.  No  established 
store  here  can  go  on  making  untruthful  statements  without  suffering  a  loss  of 
business  and  finally  being  compelled  to  close  its  doors.  The  statements  of 
established  retailers  are  made  through  the  printed  word  and  are  uttered  by 
responsible  employees  of  the  store  who  are  to  be  found  at  any  time  in  their 
fixed  department.    The  store  cannot  dodge  responsibility  for  its  statements. 

The  peddler  goes  about  "buncoing"  from  house  to  house,  making  of  himself 
a  nuisance  and  often  working  the  sympathy  racket,  sort  of  sobbing  on  the 
shoulder  of  those  upon  whom  he  calls. 

When  the  householder  buys  from  these  bellringers,  if  his  goods  fail  to  come 
up  to  expectations,  there  is  no  recourse. 

A  wise  plan  is  to  know  what  you  are  getting  for  your  money.  If  all  do  this, 
Champaign-Urbana  housewives  will  soon  be  rid  of  the  peddler  nuisance. 

Until  house-to-house  selling  has  been  put  upon  a  sound  and 
reliable  basis,  all  propositions  which  sell  through  this  channel 
will  meet  with  unusual  resistance;  for  the  housewife  cannot  al- 
ways tell  whether  a  proposition  is  sound  or  not.  For  this  reason 
she  will  be  suspicious  and  refuse  to  buy  anything  offered  at  her 
door. 

In  many  cities,  regulations  governing  the  actions  of  house-to- 
house  salesmen  are  made  with  the  object  in  mind  of  eliminating 
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competition  with  the  established  local  stores.  The  arguments 
generally  advanced  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  that  these 
merchants  pay  no  taxes,  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  com- 
munity, they  offer  nothing  which  cannot  be  bought  just  as  ad- 
vantageously "at  home,"  and  that  the  itinerant  merchant  con- 
tributes nothing  economically,  but  even  goes  so  far  as  to  take 


NOTICE    TO 


NO    ADMITTANCE 
WE  TRADE  AT  HOME 


Obverse. 


This  card  is  given  to  you  to  fasten  where 
it  will  be  seen,  and  with  the  thought  that  it 
may  aid  you  in  getting  rid  of  the  "peddler"  and 
"agent"  nuisance. 

Additional  cards  can  be  secured  by  calling 
the  Champaign  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Main 
10 


Reverse. 


valuable  purchasing  power  out  of  the  community.  In  an  en- 
deavor to  regulate  the  activities  of  these  men,  many  cities  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  any  legitimate 
proposition  to  be  sold  within  their  limits.  Quoting  from  a  letter 
of  one  secretary  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  to  another,  "The 
itinerant  merchant  has  to  come  to  us  for  his  permit  to  sell  goods 
here — or  to  take  orders.  You  can  rest  assured  that  none  of  them 
ever  succeeds  in  passing  the  test  to  which  we  put  them." 

The  curbing  of  sales  activities  by  such  methods  as  this  is  far 
from  ethical  and  generally  can  be  overcome  by  an  appeal  to  the 
law;  but  since  this  method  is  expensive,  few  concerns  resort  to 
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it  and  leave  the  field  instead.  Just  what  the  tendency  will  be  in 
the  direction  of  controlling  the  itinerant  merchant  is  difficult  to 
predict.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  country  will  become  more  strict  in  their  statutes  rather  than 
more  lenient,  and  the  company  that  hopes  to  attain  success  in 
house-to-house  selling  will  have  to  put  its  business  on  so  dignified 
a  plane,  and  employ  such  high-grade  salesmen,  that  a  real  eco- 
nomic function  will  be  performed.  No  community  can  afford  to 
pass  regulations  excluding  services  which  are  genuinely  economic 
in  their  nature,  but,  until  the  scavenger  can  be  eliminated,  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  must  suffer  alike. 

On  page  483  is  a  sample  of  card  which  many  chambers  of 
commerce  are  passing  around  to  inhabitants  of  their  communities 
in  an  endeavor  to  discourage  house-to-house  selling.  Although 
the  salesman  in  this  field  of  selling  activity  meets  but  few  of 
these  notices,  they  constitute  a  certain  form  of  resistance  which 
has  to  be  overcome.  While  it  is  perfectly  ethical  for  organiza- 
tions to  distribute  these  cards,  it  is  hardly  good  business  on  their 
part  to  push  such  distribution  too  strenuously;  for  the  public 
generally  reacts  unfavorably  to  such  stimulation  and  encourages 
house-to-house  selling,  feeling  that  the  local  merchants  are  not 
able  to  meet  competition,  and,  hence,  that  their  goods  are  not  up 
to  standard. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  What  has  been  the  attitude  in  the  past  of  housekeepers  toward  the 
house-to-house  salesman?    What  is  the  reason  for  this  attitude? 

2.  Under  what  conditions  is  house-to-house  selling  on  a  sound  basis? 

3.  What  types  of  articles  are  adapted  to  this  method  of  selling? 

4.  Is  salesmanship  training  more  or  less  important  in  this  field  than  in 
others?     Why? 

5.  Is  a  careful  preapproach  essential  in  house-to-house  selling?     Under 
what  conditions  would  a  preapproach  be  impractical? 

6.  In  what  ways  may  salesmen  obtain  new  prospects  ? 

7.  What  special  qualities  are  necessary  in  this  field  which  are  not  so  im- 
portant in  the  others? 

8.  Why  is  courtesy  so  important  in  this  form  of  selling? 

9.  What  type  of  territory  has  been  found  the  most  productive  for  house-to- 
house  salesmen?     Why? 

10.  Why  does  the  salesman  always  attempt  to  get  into  the  house?    Why 
not  get  the  housewife  to  come  out? 
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11.  Take  up  each  point  in  the  Pure  Silk  Hosiery  sale  and  discuss  it  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  housewife.  How  would  you  react  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  that  salesman? 

12.  Why  does  the  hosiery  salesman  talk  in  terms  of  half-dozens  rather  than 
of  pairs?  Doesn't  the  price  of  a  half-dozen  sound  quite  a  lot  more  than  the 
single  pair? 

13.  Can  you  find  anything  in  the  statements  of  the  salesman  which  is  really 
misleading  to  the  prospect? 

14.  What  are  some  of  the  things  which  the  salesman  should  never  do  in 
selling  from  house  to  house? 

15.  Is  the  postcard  a  good  method  of  announcing  your  coming  as  a  salesman? 
Would  it  be  a  good  method  to  use  in  selling  life  insurance  ? 

16.  What  are  the  "doorstep  types"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Munchweiler,  and  how 
may  they  best  be  handled? 

17.  What  is  the  probable  future  of  house-to-house  selling? 

18.  What  form  of  resistance  does  the  salesman  meet  which  is  very  difficult 
for  him  to  overcome  ? 

19.  Upon  what  does  the  future  of  house-to-house  selling  depend? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  good  business  or  ethical  procedure  for  a  town 
or  city  to  exclude  itinerant  merchants  and  prohibit  them  from  selling  from 
house  to  house?     Discuss  fully  both  sides  of  the  question. 

2.  After  reading  the  canvass  of  the  hosiery  salesman  in  this  chapter,  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  criticism  of  it. 

3.  If  you  were  a  salesman  for  some  well-known  brand  of  electric  refriger- 
ator, tell  how  you  would  build  your  sales  canvass  and  prepare  one  in  as  com- 
plete a  form  as  possible,  starting  with  the  approach  and  carrying  it  through  to 
the  close. 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  homes  with  butlers  have  very  great  possibilities  for 
house-to-house  salesmen?     Discuss  in  detail,  giving  reasons  for  your  stand. 

5.  In  many  cases,  salesmen  who  have  been  only  fair  successes  in  specialty 
selling,  have  turned  to  house-to-house  selling  and  made  a  rather  remarkable 
success.    Explain  why  such  a  situation  is  reasonable. 

6.  Why  should  house-to-house  selling  not  be  welcomed  by  the  housewife? 
She  can  buy  what  she  wants  right  in  her  own  home  without  the  necessity  of 
going  to  the  store.  Why  is  not  this  form  of  merchandising  encouraged  ?  Dis- 
cuss in  detail. 

7.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  merchants  have  fitted  up  trucks  into  veri- 
table grocery  stores  which  they  drive  around  from  house  to  house,  thus  saving 
the  woman  many  trips  to  the  store.  Have  these  been  successful?  Look  up 
the  subject  and  make  a  report  on  it. 
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CASE  1 

APEX  LACE  COMPANY 

A.  D.  Moore  is  a  salesman  for  the  Apex  Lace  Company,  manufacturers  of 
laces  and  linens  of  all  types.  The  company  sells  direct  to  the  consumer. 
Moore  is  rather  negligent  in  his  dress  and  speaks  with  a  very  heavy  accent. 
The  following  conversation  took  place  between  Moore  and  a  housewife  one 
morning  about  noon,  in  a  small  town,  in  which  he  was  making  his  first  call. 

Moore  (when  housewife  answered  door):  Good  morning,  Madam.  My  name 
is  A.  D.  Moore,  representing  the  Apex  Lace  Company,  makers  of  the  finest 
linen  and  lace  known.  Just  let  me  show  you  some  of  my  samples  (setting 
case  on  floor).  I  have  been  selling  lots  of  this  style  (presenting  one  style) 
and  I  think  it's  the  prettiest  tablecloth  made. 

Housewife:  I  am  very  busy  this  morning,  and  I  don't  have  time  to  look  at 
your  samples. 

Moore:  Oh,  that's  all  right.  We  can  just  stand  here  and  it  will  save  a  lot  of 
time  and  trouble.    I'll  just  show  you  a  few  of  our  better  styles. 

Housewife:  I'm  not  interested  in  tablecloths  today. 

Moore:  Well,  I  can  show  you  any  number  of  things.  We  have  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  all  types  of  table  pieces,  and  most  anything  you  can  think  of.  You 
only  pay  us  one-third  down;  the  balance  when  your  goods  arrive.  Now, 
don't  you  think  this  table  piece  is  very  pretty?  It's  just  a  little  dirty,  but 
you  know  how  easy  this  kind  of  material  can  get  dirty.  Shall  I  send  you 
several  of  these? 

Housewife:  No,  I  don't  want  anything  today. 

Moore:  Well,  thank  you,  Madam.    I'll  come  back  by  on  my  next  round. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

What  did  Moore  lack  in  his  preapproach? 

Discuss  Moore's  canvass  sentence  by  sentence.  Did  it  have  appeal?  create 
desire?  interest? 

Discuss  his  demonstration. 

Using  the  same  facts  construct  a  detailed  canvass  for  this  product. 

CASE  2 

THE  SANDRY  BOOK  COMPANY 

Salesman  Joe  Smith  of  the  Sandry  Book  Company  was  walking  down  a  hot 
country  road  in  southern  Virginia,  late  one  morning  when  he  came  to  a  country 
store  and,  as  it  was  nearly  noon,  he  sat  down  on  the  front  porch  to  rest. 

Presently  a  man  named  Howard  Jones  emerged  from  the  store.  He  noticed 
the  man  and  his  sample  case  and  asked  what  he  was  selling.  Whereupon  Joe 
told  him  his  business. 
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After  Jones  had  left,  Smith  asked  the  storekeeper  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  man.  First  he  asked  where  Jones  lived.  Then,  finding  that  he  lived 
in  the  next  house  down  the  road,  Smith  became  more  interested  and,  in  a 
casual  sort  of  way,  gathered  further  information  as  to  the  man's  occupation, 
background,  nature,  and  favorite  subject  of  conversation.  On  the  basis  of 
this  information  Smith  drew  up  his  plan  of  campaign  as  he  plodded  down  the 
road  toward  the  Jones  house. 

Upon  reaching  the  place  Smith  spoke  to  Jones,  who  was  lying  in  a  hammock 
on  the  front  porch  with  his  hat  over  his  face.  After  the  usual  preliminaries, 
the  following  conversation  took  place. 

Jones  :  I'm  afraid  it's  a  water  haul  here,  son.    We  don't  want  any  books  today. 

Smith  (remembering  what  the  storekeeper  had  told  him  and  noticing  a  daily 
paper  at  Jones's  elbow) :  Well,  Mr.  Jones,  what's  the  latest  news? 

Jones  told  him  briefly  what  he  had  read  in  the  paper.  Then,  as  Smith  had 
been  led  to  expect,  Jones  quickly  turned  the  discussion  to  the  First  World  War. 

Jones  :  I  was  in  the  Big  Push.    I  was  at  Verdun,  St.  Mihiel,  and  the  Marne. 

Smith  :  Is  that  right  ?    Do  you  mind  telling  about  your  experiences  over  there  ? 

Smith  had  already  learned  that  this  was  Jones's  favorite  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. 

Jones  :  Oh,  no. 

Smith  :  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  about  some  of  the  things  you  went  through  over 
there.    I  don't  know  of  anything  that's  more  interesting  to  me. 

Whereupon  Jones  lay  back  in  his  hammock  and  told  in  gruesome  detail  his 
nightmarish  experiences.  After  over  half  an  hour,  one  of  the  stories  came  to 
an  end,  and  in  a  venturesome  tone  of  voice  Smith  broke  in  with : 

Smith  :  H-m-m-m.    I  guess  no  one  knows  what  you  men  went  through  except 
you  yourselves.    Isn't  all  war  a  horrible  thing  anyway? 

Jones:  Yeah.    Sure  is. 

Smith  (pulling  sample  of  Child's  Bible  Reader  from  sample  case) :  Mr.  Jones, 
don't  you  think  this  is  a  pretty  nice  book  of  Bible  stories  for  children? 

Smith  received  Jones's  order  for  the  book,  collected  a  dollar  down,  and  ate 
a  hearty  lunch  with  him. 

After  lunch  Smith  went  on  down  the  road  and  was  told  by  a  neighbor  that 
Jones  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  biggest  liar  in  that  county. 

Assignment  on  This  Case 

Discuss  the  interview  from  Smith's  meeting  of  Jones  at  the  country  store 
until  his  departure  from  his  house  after  lunch.  Continue  this  dialogue  from 
where  Smith  stops  up  through  the  "close"  and  departure. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Laying  Out  Territories  and  Building 
a  Clientele 


"One  'to-day'  is  worth  two  'to-morrows.' " — Ben  Franklin. 

System  a  real  factor  in  selling  success.  The  man  who  con- 
ducts his  life  on  a  systematic  schedule  always  has  more  time  for 
recreation  and  a  good  time  than  the  one  who  takes  things  as 
they  come  and  does  not  heed  the  fact  that  there  are  only  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  day.  Realizing  that  much  more  can  be  done  by 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  their  various  activities,  many  men 
have  laid  out  certain  schedules  for  themselves  to  follow  every  day, 
and  then  follow  them  religiously.  They  get  up  at  a  certain  time 
in  the  morning,  eat  breakfast  at  a  certain  time,  and  make  their 
calls  between  certain  hours,  so  that  gradually  they  do  these  things 
from  habit.  These  men  have  no  time  to  loaf  and  dilly-dally ;  for 
there  is  always  something  to  do  "next."  No  schedule  can  be 
made  up  with  such  precision  that  at  times  one  duty  will  not 
overlap  another,  and  for  this  reason  these  men  are  always  in  a 
hurry  trying  to  catch  up  with  their  schedule.  Regularity  is  the 
keynote  of  this  method  of  doing  things,  and  just  as  the  true  value 
of  regularity  is  well  known  in  connection  with  eating  and  sleep- 
ing, the  salesman,  too,  will  find  it  equally  important  in  carrying 
on  his  usual  daily  activities.  The  time-clock  is  only  a  necessary 
evil  to  make  people  conform  to  schedule.  It  is  seldom  seen  in 
operation  where  men  of  high  caliber  and  intelligence  are  working; 
it  is  used  only  for  those  who  do  not  have  the  will  power  or  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  environment  in  which 
they  work.  Hence,  the  first  duty  of  the  salesman  in  the  field 
is  to  develop  regularity  in  his  habits  and  work. 

Determining  the  size  of  territory.  One  of  the  most  general 
tendencies  in  all  salesmen  is  to  "run  away  from  business,  looking 
for  it."  Many  a  man  has  left  the  office  to  go  to  the  far  end  of 
the  city,  and  then  found  that  some  competing  salesman  has  sold 
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the  prospect  who  was  in  the  same  office  building  as  the  first  sales- 
man. Some  salesmen  seem  to  think  that  the  farther  away  from 
the  office  they  can  get,  the  more  fertile  the  territory,  when,  in 
reality,  some  of  the  most  fertile  territory  may  be  within  a  stone's 
throw  from  "headquarters." 

Some  years  ago  a  new  salesman  in  an  organization  felt  it  a 
reflection  on  his  ability  when  his  territory  was  confined  to  one 
county.  But  he  changed  his  mind  when  it  was  figured  this  way 
for  him:  There  are  in  that  county  165,000  people.  Eliminating 
135,000  as  being  transients,  skeptics,  or  people  with  no  money, 
there  would  still  be  30,000  people  with  $100  or  more.  Each 
should  be  a  prospect.  Making  eight  or  ten  calls  a  day  and  elim- 
inating those  prospects  who  may  be  sick,  busy,  or  away,  he  would 
see  five  people  a  day.  He  thus  would  see  1,500  in  a  year,  so  that 
it  would  take  him  only  a  little  matter  of  twenty  years  to  cover 
that  county  once,  and  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  see  a  prospect 
many  times  before  the  sale  is  made.  The  applicant  took  the 
county  and,  after  working  therein  for  years,  earns  a  splendid  in- 
come each  year.  He  now  admits  that  he  has  scarcely  touched 
the  surface. 

Factors  determining  size  of  territory.  Several  factors  deter- 
mine the  size  and  extent  of  a  salesman's  territory  and  aid  him  in 
deciding  whether  he  is  to  cultivate  that  area  intensively  or  exten- 
sively.    They  are: 

1.  The  number  of  possible  buyers  within  a  given  area. 

2.  The  intricacy  of  the  proposition  and  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  make  the  average  sale. 

3.  The  number  of  prospects  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  call 
upon  in  a  day. 

4.  The  number  of  times  the  salesman  is  expected  to  call 
upon  those  he  has  sold,  in  a  given  period  of  time. 

5.  The  time  it  takes  for  the  salesman  to  get  from  one  group 
of  prospects  or  customers  to  the  next,  and  the  facilities  for  travel. 

Mapping  out  the  territory.  When  a  salesman  goes  to  work 
for  a  concern,  his  territory  is  generally  assigned  to  him  in  the 
form  of  certain  counties  in  a  state.  He  is  told  to  go  into  that 
territory,  make  his  headquarters  in  the  most  convenient  town, 
and  work  from  there.  Deciding  which  is  the  best  town  to  use 
as  headquarters  is  often  a  problem  for  the  salesman  to  solve, 
especially  if  he  has  never  been  in  that  part  of  the  country  before 
and  knows  nothing  of  the  climate,  transportation  facilities,  and 
so  on.  In  laying  out  a  territory,  the  plan  is  based  on  two  main 
elements:  (1)  will  the  salesman  travel  by  his  own  or  his  com- 
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pany's  automobile?  or  (2)  will  he  be  dependent  upon  the  common 
carriers  for  his  transportation?  Before  deciding  upon  headquar- 
ters, the  salesman  must  find  the  town  in  his  territory  which  is 
most  accessible  from  all  other  parts  of  the  territory.  If  he  is  to 
travel  by  automobile,  the  roads  will  be  the  governing  factor,  but 
if  he  is  to  go  around  on  train,  trolley,  and  bus,  those  means  of 
transportation  will  govern  his  decision.  By  sitting  down  with 
his  call  list,  a  good  map,  and  the  latest  timetables,  he  can  figure 
out  fairly  closely  just  how  much  territory  he  can  cover  in  any 
period  of  time  and  how  long  it  will  take  to  "cover"  the  territory. 
Occasionally  the  company  will  specify  that  the  salesman  must 
"cover"  his  territory  once  a  month,  in  which  case  he  must  divide 
it  up  into  weekly  routes  and  plan  his  time  in  such  a  way  that  he 
will  be  able  to  get  over  a  fourth  of  the  territory  every  week.  It 
may  mean  that  he  will  be  able  only  to  "hit  the  high  spots,"  but 
if  those  are  his  orders,  he  must  abide  by  them  and  work  accord- 
ingly. 

Preparing  the  way  for  the  salesman.  When  a  salesman  has 
a  scheduled  route  to  travel,  it  is  generally  not  necessary  for  him 
to  notify  his  customers  of  his  coming  in  advance,  other  than  a 
word  to  that  effect  at  the  close  of  the  previous  visit.  When  the 
calls  are  at  irregular  intervals,  or  when  the  salesman  is  approach- 
ing new  prospects,  it  is  often  wise  to  prepare  the  way  with  ad- 
vance notices,  cards,  or  long-distance  calls  to  make  appointments. 
Advertising  material  may  be  used  effectively  to  interest  the  pros- 
pect and  prepare  him  for  the  salesman's  visit.  The  value  of  a 
definite  route  each  week  may  be  seen  when  the  advertising  de- 
partment at  the  home  office  sends  out  these  advance  notices ;  for 
it  is  necessary  that  they  arrive  on  the  prospect's  desk  at  the  right 
time  to  make  the  salesman's  call  most  effective. 

Prospect  lists.  Either  the  salesman  himself  or  the  home  of- 
fice must  make  up  a  list  of  the  prospects  in  the  territory.  They 
may  have  been  called  upon  already  by  some  other  salesman,  or 
they  may  be  persons  responding  to  advertising  material  sent  out, 
or  they  may  have  been  obtained  from  commercial  reports,  or  Dun 
and  Bradstreet.  These  lists  should  then  be  taken  by  the  sales- 
man and  arranged  according  to  towns,  in  the  order  of  his  visits 
to  those  respective  towns.  He  may  send  the  list  to  the  advertis- 
ing department  and  have  material  forwarded  to  those  names  just 
before  he  makes  his  calls,  or  he  may  do  that  himself.  When  the 
activities  of  a  salesman  are  confined  to  one  city,  the  prospect 
cards  should  be  filed  according  to  street  and  number  and  then 
into  the  territory  in  which  that  street,  or  part  thereof  falls.     All 
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the  data  which  the  salesman  can  procure  about  the  "history  of  the 
case"  should  be  put  on  these  cards;  for  he  will  base  his  canvasses 
upon  that  information.  Some  cards  are  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  this  information  can  be  placed  upon  one  side,  and  after  the 
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prospect  has  been  sold  and  becomes  a  customer,  the  card  may  just 
be  turned  over  and  his  subsequent  record  placed  thereon.  Two 
samples  of  prospect  cards  are  shown  above. 

The  "call-back"  card.    When  the  salesman  does  not  succeed 
in  selling  a  man,  but  still  considers  him  a  prospect  who  may  buy 
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in  the  future,  he  fills  out  what  is  known  as  a  "call-back"  card  and 
sends  it  in  to  the  advertising  department,  stating  the  facts  of  the 
case,  so  that  a  special  mailing  list  can  be  made  up  for  him  and 
these  prospects  thoroughly  circularized  before  he  makes  his  next 
call.  A  great  many  firms  do  not  use  this  method,  but  rely  upon 
their  salesmen  to  overcome  this  resistance  and  finally  win  over 
the  prospects.  On  the  preceding  cards  the  numbers  at  the  top 
of  the  page  represent  the  days  of  the  month.  If  the  salesman 
gets  some  information  that  leads  him  to  believe  the  prospect  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  buy  at  some  later  date,  he  will  put  a 
little  "tab"  on  the  day  he  is  to  call  and  file  that  card  according 
to  the  month  in  which  the  "call-back"  is  to  be  made.  Then, 
when  the  day  comes,  that  card  will  be  in  plain  sight,  and  he  will 
have  all  of  the  information  which  he  obtained  from  his  first  en- 
counter with  the  man  on  hand  for  immediate  use.  This  method 
of  calling  back  has  been  found  to  be  very  successful  with  some  of 
the  larger  concerns,  especially  when  all  the  information  of  the 
previous  interview  was  put  on  the  card  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  succeeding  call.  The  tabulation  of  information  is  of  extreme 
importance  in  connection  with  call-backs. 

Concerning  the  use  of  cards  in  constructing  prospect  lists,  the 
"Sales  Manual"  of  the  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
America  says : 

"The  problem  of  listing  and  filing  prospects  and  policyholders 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  an  agent.  The  prospect  file  is  the 
agent's  stock  in  trade.  It  is  a  tangible  expression  of  the  good 
will  value  of  his  business.     It  should  provide  every  day  a  definite 
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number  of  people  upon  whom  the  agent  should  call.  It  should 
indicate  the  reason  for  calling  upon  each  individual  and  his  need 
for  life  insurance.  It  should  also  include  sufficient  data  for  the 
agent  to  prepare  a  proposition. 

"It  is  a  very  simple  matter  for  the  agent  to  operate  such  a  file. 
The  following  suggestions  are  being  successfully  used  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

"What  You  Should  Know 

"From  every  prospect  whom  an  agent  interviews,  he  should 
secure  as  much  information  as  possible.  If  the  following  data 
have  not  been  completed  before  the  first  interview,  the  agent 
should  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  date  of  birth  of  the  prospect; 
his  occupation ;  approximate  income ;  insurance  in  force ;  whether 
single  or  married,  and  if  married,  the  number,  ages,  and  sex  of 
children;  hobbies;  social  or  fraternal  affiliations;  and  any  other 
pertinent  facts  concerning  the  prospect,  his  family,  manner  of 
living,  and  business  associations  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
procure.  In  securing  this  information,  it  is  helpful  if  the  agent 
will  provide  himself  with  a  small  scratch  pad,  and,  either  during 
the  interview  or  immediately  upon  its  conclusion,  jot  down  all  the 
facts.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  either  at  the  office  or 
at  home  in  the  evening,  such  data  can  be  transcribed  to  a  regular 
Prospect  Card  [see  example  on  page  492]. 

^Guardian  agents  usually  use  the  regular  Prospect  Card  similar 
to  the  one  shown  on  page  491.  This  card  is  furnished  by  the 
company  through  your  manager  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  very 
practical  in  use.  To  supplement  this  Prospect  Card,  some  agents 
use  a  blank  card  for  alphabetical  records  and  other  special  filing 
purposes.  A  3"  x  5"  card  is  generally  preferable  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

"The  Change  of  Age  File  Is  the  First  Unit  of  Prospect 
Record  System 

"As  the  Prospect  Cards  are  completed,  the  tabs  for  each  month 
except  that  one  denoting  the  month  during  which  the  age  change 
occurs,  are  cut  off.  The  cards  are  then  filed  under  months,  ac- 
cording to  the  date  when  the  prospect  is  to  be  interviewed  again, 
or,  if  no  special  date  has  been  set,  the  card  is  filed  under  the 
month  when  the  next  change  of  age  takes  place.  In  this  way, 
the  card  of  every  prospect  will  automatically  turn  up  a  short  time 
before  his  age  changes  or  an  interview  has  been  scheduled.    If 
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a  Prospect  Card  has  been  transferred  from  the  'age-change'  month 
to  month  in  which  an  interview  is  scheduled,  a  memorandum  to 
that  effect  should  be  put  into  the  place  in  the  'age-change'  month 
from  which  the  Prospect  Card  was  taken.  When  the  file  has 
grown  sufficiently,  it  will  be  found  helpful  to  distribute  the  cards 
which  are  to  be  used  during  the  current  month  according  to  a 
daily  classification  (a  1  to  31  file  covering  the  days  of  the  month), 
in  order  that  no  man  may  be  neglected  or  called  upon  a  few  days 
after  his  age  has  changed  or  after  the  date  of  a  requested  inter- 
view. In  this  daily  classification  can  also  be  included  the  cards 
of  all  other  prospects  that  the  agent  expects  to  see  during  the 
month,  and  such  a  file  will  be  very  helpful  in  systematizing  and 
planning  work  for  several  weeks  in  advance. 

"The  Alphabetical  File 

"It  often  happens  that  an  agent  may  have  use  for  a  card  which 
is  filed  according  to  the  change  of  age,  and  he  of  course  cannot 
remember  the  date  of  birth  of  every  prospect.  After  several 
years  of  solicitation  this  situation  will  frequently  occur.  To 
obviate  the  necessity  of  going  entirely  through  the  Prospect  Card 
file,  the  names  of  all  prospects  should  also  be  filed  alphabetically. 
On  the  card  used  in  this  file,  only  the  name,  address,  and  date  of 
birth  of  the  prospect  are  necessary,  for  with  this  information  the 
original  Prospect  Card  can  be  located  in  the  'Change  of  Age  Fije.' 

"The  Geographical  File 

"Also  if  one  is  doing  business  either  in  a  large  city  or  in  several 
towns,  it  is  well  to  start  a  third  file  wherein  cards  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  alphabetical  file  will  be  used  as  a  Geographical  File. 
This  makes  it  possible,  if,  for  example,  you  are  going  down  to 
the  Woolworth  Building,  to  pick  from  your  file  all  prospects 
located  in  that  building.  Then,  if  your  prospect  does  not  happen 
to  be  in,  a  number  of  other  calls  may  be  made  while  you  are  there, 
and  your  time  has  thus  been  conserved.  If  you  are  going  to  Mid- 
dletown  or  Jonesville,  you  would  proceed  in  the  same  way.  A 
Geographical  File  can  be  made  almost  as  useful  as  the  original 
Change  of  Age  File  itself. 

"White  Cards  for  Policyholders 

"When  a  prospect  becomes  a  policyholder,  it  is  helpful  to  tran- 
scribe his  record  to  a  card  of  another  color,  which  is  then,  sub- 
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stituted  for  the  original  card  in  the  regular  files.  This  is  an  aid 
to  the  agent  and  will  serve  to  make  the  policyholder  stand  out 
from  the  ranks  of  the  prospects.  White  cards  for  this  purpose 
are  furnished  by  the  Company." 

Basis  on  which  to  build  a  clientele.  As  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education  puts  it,  "Territories  are  not  built  overnight ; 
they  grow,  and  as  they  grow,  they  accumulate  their  own  tradi- 
tions and  history.  Ignorance  of  these  territorial  histories  may 
cause  you  to  overlook  important  selling  material.  The  house 
you  are  selling  also  has  a  history  and  has  developed  traditions 
which  you  must  know.  Finally,  the  more  intimate  knowledge 
you  have  of  the  buyer  himself,  his  family,  where  his  folks  came 
from,  his  early  environment,  his  education,  his  training,  his  hob- 
bies, and  his  pleasures,  the  better  you  will  be  able  to  handle  him. 
The  privilege  of  knowing  a  buyer  thus  intimately  is  reserved  for 
the  wholesale  and  jobbing  salesmen;  others  rarely  get  such  a 
chance. 

"How  is  the  business  organized,  what  are  its  channels,  and  what 
methods  and  systems  prevail?  Can  you  fit  yourself  to  these 
conditions?  To  get  the  greatest  results  you  must  be  able  to 
adjust  yourself  to  these  conditions." 

Personal  friendships  are  generally  the  basis  for  most  of  the 
clienteles  which  salesmen  have  built  up,  and  since  friendship  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  formed  by  cold-blooded  reasoning  and  rational 
thinking,  personality  is  the  desirable  quality  for  the  salesman 
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who  wants  to  develop  and  build  a  clientele.  The  salesman  who 
desires  to  build  up  a  clientele  must  put  something  into  that 
clientele  before  he  can  expect  to  get  anything  out  of  it.  He  must 
fit  and  equip  himself  in  hundreds  of  ways  to  help  and  advise  his 
customers.  He  must  give  them  new  ideas  on  how  they  can  ex- 
tend or  increase  their  trade,  novel  schemes  which  will  help  them 
move  merchandise,  and  tips  on  new  lines,  promotion,  and  credits. 
He  should  be  one  who  will  inspire  confidence  from  the  start  and 
continue  to  hold  it  as  long  as  he  stays  in  the  territory. 

Planning.  It  has  been  suggested  by  many  a  sales  manager 
to  his  salesmen  that  a  half  hour  of  planning  will  save  a  day  each 
week.  Although  this  may  be  an  exaggeration,  it  is  true  that  to 
plan  one's  work  systematically  does  save  time  in  the  end.  For 
this  reason  it  is  well  for  the  salesman  to  take  some  time  each 
month  to  plan  the  next  month's  work,  some  time  each  week  to 
plan  that  week's  work,  and  a  little  time  each  day  in  planning  for 
the  next.  By  studying  the  Prospect  Cards,  the  salesman  will 
often  be  able  to  decide  his  plan  of  approaching  a  prospect  even 
before  he  ever  sees  him.  "Knowing  what  you  are  going  to  do, 
when  you  are  going  to  do  it,  and  where  it  will  be  done  are  the 
three  vital  rungs  in  the  ladder  of  every  man's  success,"  and  by 
carefully  planning  these  three  elements,  success  can  often  be  pre- 
determined. 

Variations  of  schedule.  Since  the  traveling  man's  life  is  full 
of  uncertainties,  he  cannot  expect  to  be  too  strict  with  his  sche- 
dule; there  may  be  many  factors  which  are  not  in  his  power  to 
control.  He  must  take  time  for  rest,  eating,  study,  and  social 
entertainment.  He  cannot  expect  to  work  every  minute,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  he  can  loaf.  Loafing  never  did  any  man 
much  good,  and  there  is  quite  a  distinction  between  resting  and 
loafing. 

The  value  of  a  clientele.  By  a  clientele  is  meant  a  group  of 
customers  who  always  carry  the  salesman's  goods  in  stock  and 
who  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  salesman's  calls.  As  a 
clientele  means  resales,  the  value  of  having  a  loyal,  enterprising 
clientele  is  apparent.     As  Ralph  Crothers  puts  it: 

"The  resale  in  these  days  of  hard  competition  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  original  sale.  Selling  goods  to  lie  on  the  dealers' 
shelves  is  less  than  half  a  modern  sale.  And  these  resale  ideas 
have  to  be  'on-the-spot'  plans.  They  can't  be  standardized  or 
laid  out  by  rule. 

"Here  again,  however,  the  salesman  can  be  reminded.  A  big 
paint  company  which  has  'high-spot  men'  to  help  the  regular 
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sales  force  resell  puts  the  reminder  on  a  preparedness  basis.  It 
tells  them: 

"(1)  Be  able  to  size  up  the  local  market  and  secure  facts  for 
the  high-spot  man. 

"(2)  You  must  be  able  to  enthuse  the  dealer  on  our  merchan- 
dising and  be  able  to  secure  an  interview  for  the  branch  manager 
or  high-spot  man.  The  sales  manual  will  give  you  a  form  of  in- 
troduction to  use  in  securing  an  interview  for  the  branch  man- 
ager or  high-spot  man. 

"(3)  Be  able  to  instruct  the  dealer  on  departmentizing  his 
store. 

"(4)  Be  able  to  instruct  the  dealer  in  appointing  a  department 
head.  Make  the  dealer  see  the  necessity  for  appointing  a  head 
for  his  paint  department,  a  man  who  is  responsible  for  sales  and 
profits.  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to 
paint,  but  he  should  be  a  man  who  will  make  paint  his  most  im- 
portant business. 

"(5)  Be  able  to  conduct  store  meetings.  Point  out  to  the 
dealer  the  value  of  having  his  sales  people  educated  to  know  more 
about  paints  and  painting  and  in  modern  methods  of  selling. 

"(6)  Be  able  to  instruct  and  personally  carry  out  the  canvass 
plan.  Hammer  home  to  the  dealer  that  he  must  not  wait  for 
business  to  come  to  him,  but  he  must  go  after  it.  There  is  a 
world  of  business  that  can  be  secured  in  this  way,  and  this  is  one 
link  in  the  chain  of  merchandising  that  must  be  used  if  he  is  to 
secure  a  goodly  slice  of  that  potential  market  that  is  waiting  for 
him. 

"(7)  Be  able  to  instruct  the  dealer  on  a  telephone  solicitation. 
Make  him  see  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  system  of  phoning  so 
many  people  every  day  about  paint  or  varnish.  Make  him  see 
that  consistent  efforts  are  bound  to  bring  results.  Make  him  use 
the  telephone  solicitation  card  that  we  are  furnishing  to  attach 
to  the  telephone.  Have  him  tabulate  his  results  for  30  or  60 
days  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  a  telephone 
solicitation. 

"(8)  Be  able  to  instruct  him  on  window  display. 

"(9)  Be  able  to  instruct  the  dealer  on  interior  store  display. 
Point  out  to  the  dealer  that  the  interior  of  his  store  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  exterior  of  the  store.  Counters  should  be  dressed 
properly,  the  top  of  the  dealer's  shelves  with  cards  and  displays 
that  are  not  being  used  in  the  window.  Counter  trims  suggest 
material  to  the  minds  of  the  customers  and  sell  a  great  many 
products  that  would  otherwise  remain  in  stock. 
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"(10)  Be  able  to  instruct  the  dealer  on  the  use  of  sales  helps. 
Each  and  every  sales  help  furnished  by  us  has  its  use  in  the  chain 
of  merchandising.  Window  cut-outs,  stickers,  cloth  banners, 
and  agency  signs  all  have  a  definite  purpose.  Talk  these  pur- 
poses to  the  dealer.  Make  him  see  the  advantages  of  these  sales 
helps  and  make  him  use  them. 

"(11)  Be  prepared  to  instruct  the  dealer  on  the  preparation 
of  a  mailing  list.  Enthuse  the  dealer  on  the  idea  of  getting  up  a 
live  mailing  list.  If  he  has  one,  suggest  that  he  weed  out  the 
dead  ones  because  they  are  costly.  Secure  a  telephone  book  of 
the  small  towns  within  trading  radius,  a  list  of  the  farmers,  and 
follow  it  up  with  the  circulars  that  are  furnished  for  the  purpose. 

"(12)  Be  able  to  instruct  the  dealer  on  circularizing  the 
market. 

"(13)  To  be  able  to  instruct  the  dealer  on  local  advertising, 
you  must  impress  the  dealer  with  the  vital  importance  of  this  link 
in  the  chain  of  merchandising.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
he  keep  his  name,  his  merchandise,  and  his  service  before  his 
customers.  He  should  advertise  consistently  and  persistently 
on  a  regular  weekly  schedule  and  take  advantage  of  the  cut  and 
copy  service  that  is  given  to  him  gratis  that  links  up  with  our 
national  advertising  campaign. 

"(14)  Be  able  to  determine  what  constitutes  an  adequate 
stock.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  fourteen  points 
for  salesmen.  You  should  be  able  to  determine  what  constitutes 
an  adequate  stock.  After  filling  out  the  questionnaire  furnished, 
you  will  have  the  amount  of  business  that  the  dealer  does,  and 
you  will  also  have  his  potential  market.  You  will  have  been 
able  to  enthuse  him  on  the  idea  of  serving  a  good  portion  of  that 
market  and  you  have  sold  him  on  how  to  secure  it.  You  have 
woven  for  him,  piece  by  piece,  our  plan  of  paint  merchandising, 
and  now  that  that  is  done  and  you  have  his  enthusiasm,  you 
should  be  able  to  tell  him  what  constitutes  an  adequate  stock." 

Any  company  which  will  take  pains  to  show  its  dealers  the 
value  of  its  products  to  the  customer  and  help  them  sell  their 
stocks  of  goods  through  advice  and  other  aids  generally  creates 
in  the  mind  of  the  dealer  the  idea  that  the  company's  success 
depends  upon  his  own,  and  it  is  to  his  benefit  as  well  as  that  of 
the  company  to  use  all  the  assistance  he  can  secure.  When  a 
dealer  has  arrived  at  the  point  where  he  appreciates  the  aid  he 
gets  from  the  companies  that  sell  to  him,  it  is  rather  a  difficult 
matter  for  anyone  to  break  these  relations. 
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Loyalty  as  a  factor  in  building  a  clientele.  The  salesman 
who  is  disloyal  to  his  house  will  never  be  able  to  build  up  a  busi- 
ness, either  for  himself  or  his  firm.  To  be  sure  there  are  certain 
lines  of  business  in  which  the  salesman  has  his  own  clients,  but 
in  reality  they  are  customers  of  the  house,  and  it  is  seldom  easy 
for  the  salesman  to  take  these  customers  with  him  to  whatever 
firm  he  goes.  In  the  stock  brokerage  business  the  salesman  at- 
tempts to  obtain  customers  who  will  do  all  of  their  trading 
through  him,  and  he  often  believes  that,  should  he  change  his 
firm,  these  customers  would  change  also.  It  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  many  salesmen  in  this  line,  however,  that  when  they 
do  change  firms  they  seldom  carry  their  best  "accounts"  with 
them.  They  do  succeed  in  taking  many  of  them  along,  but  a 
very  large  percentage  of  them  remain  with  the  old  concern  unless 
they  feel  that  they  have  not  been  treated  fairly  or  that  it  is  to  the 
salesman  himself  rather  than  to  his  house  that  they  owe  alle- 
giance. 

The  salesman  who  "stands  by  his  guns"  no  matter  how  much 
abuse  he  hears  about  his  firm  commands  the  respect  of  everyone. 

The  salesman  is  the  traveling  representative  of  the  company 
from  which  its  customers  buy  goods,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  he  must  be  loyal  to  his  house,  to  his  customers,  and  to 
himself.  It  is  his  duty  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his  customers 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  and  to  aid  and  advise  them  whenever 
he  can;  for  in  many  cases  he  is  one  of  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  little  country  town  and  the  outside  commercial  world. 
Some  of  these  merchants  look  forward  to  the  visits  of  the  salesman 
with  a  vast  amount  of  satisfaction ;  for  they  know  they  will  be 
able  to  get  information  relative  to  style  changes,  price  tendencies, 
credit  conditions,  and  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the 
country  which  pertain  to  their  own  particular  business  and  which 
cannot  be  obtained  from  the  papers  or  over  the  radio.  They  have 
more  confidence  in  hearing  these  facts  from  the  salesman  than 
if  they  read  them  in  their  papers  and  journals;  for  the  personal 
element  is  strong  there.  The  salesman  cannot  violate  the  con- 
fidence of  these  men,  because  in  so  doing  he  loses  his  own.  The 
loyal  salesman  will  bring  to  the  merchant  all  sorts  of  ideas  that 
will  help  him  in  his  business  and  will  serve  to  hold  good  will,  both 
for  his  house  and  for  himself.  Speaking  of  loyalty,  Perry  W. 
Stamps  says,  "Do  not  appear  to  be  disloyal  to  your  company  in 
your  efforts  to  be  accommodating  to  your  customer.  I  like  to 
meet  the  man  who  'pats  himself  on  the  back/  because  he  is  with 
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some  particular  concern,  and  who  is  glad  he  is  working  for  the 
'old  man/  whoever  the  old  man  may  be.  That  man  does  more 
than  printed  advertising  can  ever  do.  His  loyalty  inspires  the 
buyer's  confidence  in  the  firm  which  he  represents.  He  sells  not 
only  the  manufactured  goods,  but  also  the  reputation  of  the  com- 
pany. It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  many  such  men  and 
they  are  always  welcome." 

Salesmen's  reports  and  letters.  There  is  a  great  variation  in 
the  practice  of  making  salesmen  send  in  reports,  letters,  and  ex- 
pense accounts,  both  in  the  content  of  these  communications  and 
in  their  number.  Most  companies  with  salesmen  "on  the  road" 
have  definite  policies  relative  to  the  reports  which  the  salesmen 
are  expected  to  submit. 

Reports  generally  consist  of  letters  designed  primarily  to  give 
the  sales  department  information  about : 

1.  Amount  and  variety  of  stock  carried  by  the  dealers. 

2.  The  location  of  old  customers  and  of  new  prospects. 

3.  Appearance  of  the  store  in  general;  whether  the  show 
windows  are  large  and  well  trimmed,  or  small  and  unattractive. 

4.  The  interior  of  the  store,  the  stock,  and  whether  it  is 
neat  and  well  arranged. 

5.  Type  of  stock  carried — whether  quality  lines  or  inferior 
and  "price"  lines.     This  gives  an  indication  of  the  class  of  trade. 

6.  Class  of  help  employed. 

7.  Class  of  men  who  control  the  business  and  methods  of 
handling  trade,  their  cash  and  charge  system,  office  arrangements 
and  amount  of  attention  given  to  salespersons. 

8.  Credit  information  other  than  what  is  included  on  credit 
reports.     (See  Chapter  XXIII.) 

9.  The  size  of  the  order  in  relation  to  usual  orders. 

10.  Any  changes  which  may  have  occurred  in  the  firm  since 
the  last  visit  which  might  affect  the  business. 

11.  What  competitors  are  doing  in  the  territory. 

12.  New  or  novel  selling  methods  devised  by  the  dealers  or 
by  the  salesman  himself. 

13.  New  points  to  be  used  in  selling  the  proposition,  or  new 
ways  of  answering  new  or  old  objections. 

14.  General  economic  conditions  in  the  territory. 

15.  Any  comments  heard  in  the  territory  concerning  the 
company's  proposition,  advertising,  or  methods. 

16.  Suggestions  from  the  merchants  which  might  be  of  value 
to  the  home  office. 
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Expense  accounts.  Every  company  has  its  own  allowances 
for  traveling  expenses.  Some  are  more  lenient  than  others,  but, 
on  the  whole,  most  of  them  are  liberal  with  their  men  and  permit 
them  to  incur  expenses  which  aid  in  keeping  them  happy  and 
contented.  The  salesmen  who  sell  the  most  goods  are  invariably 
given  the  most  liberal  allowances;  for  selling  expense  is  always 
figured  in  terms  of  profits  to  the  company,  and  the  man  who  sells 
the  most  at  the  least  cost  is  the  most  valuable  to  his  company. 
Most  companies  base  their  expense  allowances  upon  past  expe- 
rience. They  know  how  much  it  costs  to  sell  in  certain  territories, 
and  when  a  salesman's  expense  account  greatly  exceeds  that 
amount,  he  is  generally  called  to  account  for  it. 
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TOWN  &  STATE  A.M.             TOWN  &  STATE  P.M. 

HOTEL  &  MAIL  ADDRESS 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Tell  us  in  your  letters 

1.  Business  conditions  In  territory 

Tour  opinion 
Dealer's  opinions 

2.  An;  original  selling  or  advertis- 

ing plans 

3.  Complaints  (pass  them  along  to 

us  -with  serials) 

4.  Favorable  comments 

Get  letters  if  possible 
Pass  along  to  us  anyhow 

5.  Anything  else  to  keep  us  close 

to  oustomers. 

Weekly  Tetter 

19 

Gentlemen : 

Most  companies  realize  that  their  prestige  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  their  salesmen  and  their  habits.  For  this  reason 
they  ask  the  salesmen  to  stop  at  the  best  hotels  and  conduct 
themselves  in  keeping  with  the  reputation  of  the  house,  in  dress, 
habits,  and  associates.  The  company  expects  the  salesman  to 
eat  good  food,  have  a  comfortable  place  to  stay,  and  get  a  certain 
amount  of  recreation  in  order  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  good 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition  to  do  his  work  efficiently. 

Attitude  toward  "paper  work."  Many  salesmen  feel  that 
they  have  too  much  paper  work  to  do.  They  feel  that  they 
should  put  in  their  hours  selling  rather  than  writing  reports,  let- 
ters, and  mail  material.  To  many  salesmen  this  work  is  arduous 
and  tiring,  and  for  this  reason  they  slight  it  and  omit  much  in- 
formation which  otherwise  would  be  of  value  to  the  home  office. 
The  home  office  wants  as  many  facts  as  possible,  and  opinions 
also.     The  sales  manager  does  not  generally  want  to  get  long 
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letters  telling  him  why  a  salesman  did  not  get  a  certain  order. 
What  he  wants  is  action.  The  story  is  told  of  a  salesman  who 
happened  to  be  marooned  in  a  flood  area  and  who  wrote  to  his 
sales  manager  telling  him  all  about  the  flood  and  why  he  had  been 
unable  to  get  any  orders  from  that  section.  It  was  an  alibi,  and 
the  sales  manager  could  see  through  it  plainly.  He  sent  the 
following  wire  to  the  salesman :  "I  get  my  weather  reports  from 
the  Weather  Bureau." 

Self-tests  for  salesmen.  There  have  been  many  tests  devised 
by  sales  managers  in  an  endeavor  to  test  the  efficiency  and  fitness 
of  their  salesmen.  The  following  is  one  set  of  tests,  made  up 
by  Ralph  H.  Butz,  who  sets  high  ideals  for  the  salesman: 

"If  I  made  up  my  mind  to  become  a  salesman,  I  would  first 
satisfy  myself  that  the  merchandise  I  was  to  sell  was  the  best  on 
the  market  as  to  quality,  price,  and  business  policy. 


INTERVIEWS 

REMARKS 

Date 

Length 

Salesman's  Efficiency  Card  (Self-Check) 
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"I'd  satisfy  myself  that  the  organization  with  which  I  was  to 
connect  was  one  that  I  could  conscientiously  work  for  and  respect. 

"I'd  learn  my  line  and  also  all  of  my  competitors'  lines,  in  de- 
tail, and  know  exactly  what  I  had  to  offer  as  compared  with  the 
other  fellow. 

FIFTY  WAYS  BY  WHICH  I  CAN  IMPROVE  MYSELF* 


Physically 


1.  Simple     food 
— good   quality, 
moderate  quan 
tity. 

2.  Regularity  in 
eating  and 
sleeping. 

3.  Masticate  : 
leave  the  table 
hungry. 

4.  W  e  are  a 
part  of  all  we 
have  eaten. 

5.  Exercise  five 
minutes  three 
times  a  day. 

6.  Get  plenty 
of  fresh  air. 

7.  Get  sun- 
light ;  artificial 
light  not  a  sub- 
stitute. 

8.  Use  water 
inside  and  out- 
side. 

9.  Wear  loose 
clothing. 

10.  Early  to 
sleep  —  and 
plenty   of  it. 


Mentally 


1.  Think    sane- 

iy. 


2.  Learn  from 
your  mental 
superiors. 

3.  Learn  to  lis- 
ten attentively. 

4.  Read  the 
best  newspa- 
pers and  books. 

5.  Improve 
your   memory. 

6.  Concentrate. 

7.  Don't  worry 
unnecessarily. 


8.  Be  system- 
atic. 

9.  Weigh  both 
sides  of  the 
question. 

10.  Avoid  infe- 
rior minds. 


Morally 


1 .  R  i  g  h  t    i 
right — wrong    is 
wrong. 

2.  Be   thought- 
ful. 

3.  Ignore  prece- 
dent if  wrong. 

4.  Seek    elevat- 
ing recreation. 

5.  Don't      de- 
ceive yourself. 

6.  Learn  to  say 
"no." 

7.  Live    up    to 
your  principles. 


8.  Avoid  temp- 
tation. 


9.   Form 
habits. 


good 


10.  Have  a  con- 
stitution. 


Financially 


1.  Increase 
earnings. 


2.  Decrease  un 
necessary  ex 
pense. 

3.  Save  money 
in  the  U.  S. 
Postal  Bank. 

4.  M  o  n  e  y 
makes  money. 

5.  Invest,  don't 
gamble. 

6.  Make  a  fam- 
ily budget. 

7.  Work  hard 


8.  Study     the 
business. 

9.  Pay  cash  for 
everything. 

10.  Increase 
credit  balance. 


Socially 


1.    Avoid    bad 
associates. 


2.  Select  helpful 
friends. 

3.  Think  alone. 


4.  Learn  to  be 
happy  alone. 

5.  Make  your 
family  the  best 
company. 

6.  Work  out 
problems  alone. 

7.  Avoid  so- 
called  "society." 


8.  Entertain 
economically. 

9.  Stand  well 
with  your 
neighbors. 

10.  Do  some 
kind  of  welfare 
work. 


*  Taken  in  substance  from  the  N.  C.  R.  Salesman,  National  Cash  Register 
Company. 


"I'd  standardize  my  sales  talk  and  present  it  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, eliminating  useless  words,  and  refrain  from  the  use  of 
slang. 

"I'd  try  to  be  a  high-class,  dignified  salesman  and  win  the 
respect  of  my  customers. 

"I'd  follow  up  every  lead  given  me  by  a  customer,  and  try  to 
cite  to  him  an  example  of  where  some  of  my  other  customers  had 
profited  by  the  same  situation. 
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"I'd  keep  in  touch  with  my  trade  at  all  times,  and  I'd  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  everybody  in  the  store,  or  office,  remembering 
that  the  employee  of  today  may  be  the  employer  of  tomorrow. 

"I'd  put  my  business  on  a  friendship  basis  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  catering  to  the  friendship  of  everyone. 

"I'd  defend  my  house  to  the  last  breath. 

"I'd  be  particular  about  my  personal  appearance,  my  samples, 
and  my  personal  letters. 

"I'd  try  to  learn  to  know  the  differences  between  an  honest  man 
and  one  who  wished  to  use  me  for  a  purpose. 

"I'd  have  a  purpose  in  view  for  each  man  I  sold — to  build  him 
up  if  he  was  weak,  to  encourage  him  if  depressed,  and  to  make 
him  successful  by  using  his  own  resources. 

"I'd  keep  posted  on  current  legislation,  not  only  in  order  to 
avoid  pitfalls  for  my  house,  but  to  be  of  assistance  to  my  cus- 
tomers in  avoiding  them. 

"I'd  get  my  buyer's  name  on  every  order  that  I  took,  and  would 
get  down  on  paper  any  other  agreements  or  understanding  that 
might  be  made. 

"If  my  order  was  rejected  as  a  bad  credit  risk,  and  I  considered 
the  man  worth  while,  I'd  keep  on  trying  to  sell  him,  but  on 
a  cash  basis,  until  he  established  himself  and  fulfilled  my 
expectations. 

"I'd  try  to  do  all  these  things,  for  then  I  would  be  a  real 
salesman." 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Of  what  value  is  system  to  the  salesman?  In  what  ways  does  it  save 
valuable  time  for  him  ? 

2.  What  are  the  factors  upon  which  the  size  of  a  territory  depends  ? 

3.  What  factors  determine  the  intensity  with  which  a  territory  will  be 
cultivated? 

4.  in  what  way  may  the  salesman  be  shown  the  possibilities  present  in  an 
apparently  small  territory? 

5.  What  two  factors  influence  the  amount  of  territory  a  salesman  will  cover 
in  a  specified  period? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  methods  used  to  keep  track  of  prospects  and  to 
keep  in  touch  with  customers? 

7.  Why  is  it  important  to  have  these  lists  accurate  and  up  to  date? 

8.  Make  out  a  sample  prospect  card  for  a  salesman  of  washing  machines 
in  some  town.  Describe  how  you  can  arrange  them  in  several  ways  so  that 
they  will  be  of  aid  to  the  salesman. 
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9.  What  is  meant  by  a  "call-back"  card,  and  how  should  it  be  used? 

10.  Upon  what  basis  are  clienteles  built  most  successfully  ?    Why  ? 

11.  After  a  schedule  of  work  has  been  worked  out  by  the  salesman,  under 
what  conditions  will  it  be  of  special  aid  to  him? 

12.  What  is  the  real  value  of  a  clientele?    Are  clienteles  stable? 

13.  On  what  basis  is  the  retail  clientele  built?  Is  it  different  from  the 
jobber's  salesman's  clientele? 

14.  What  has  loyalty  to  do  with  the  building  of  a  clientele? 

15.  What  is  the  customer's  reaction  to  the  salesman  who  is  disloyal? 

16.  What  sort  of  information  is  expected  from  the  salesman  on  his  reports? 

17.  Make  out  a  set  of  expenses  for  a  salesman  spending  two  days  in  your 
town?    What  would  constitute  a  fair  allowance? 

18.  Suppose  the  salesman  walks  into  a  good  customer's  office  and  finds  a 
"first  time  around"  salesman  there.  The  customer  asks  the  salesman  his 
opinion  of  the  line.  How  could  he  best  handle  the  situation  presented  in 
this  case? 

19.  Suppose  a  customer  comes  into  a  retail  store  to  look  at  gloves.  The 
salesperson  sells  her  a  pair  of  $3.50  gloves  after  telling  her  how  much  better 
they  are  than  the  $2.50  ones.  When  the  salesperson  turns  around  to  wrap 
them  up,  he  finds  they  are  $2.50  instead  of  $3.50.  How  should  he  handle  the 
situation?    This  is  a  delicate  situation. 

20.  When  a  new  salesman  enters  a  new  territory,  should  he  tell  the  old  cus- 
tomers of  the  house  that  he  is  new  at  the  game  ? 

PROBLEMS 

1.  If  you  were  a  salesman  for  a  manufacturer  of  paper-making  machinery, 
describe  in  detail  how  you  would  go  about  making  up  a  territory  for  yourself. 

2.  What  factors  determine  the  advisability  of  using  an  automobile  for 
travel  instead  of  the  train?  List  them  and  then  draw  your  conclusions  in  a 
few  paragraphs. 

3.  What  factors  determine  the  frequency  of  salesman's  calls?  Make  a 
list  of  them  and  write  a  few  paragraphs  on  your  conclusions. 

4.  Draw  up  prospect  cards  for  the  salesmen  of  the  following  products : 

a.  Oil  burner  for  the  home.  e.  Bond  service  to  banks. 

b.  Electric  refrigerator.  /.  Farm  equipment  to  farmers. 

c.  Shoes  to  retail  stores.  g.  Silk  hosiery  to  housewives. 

d.  Tires  to  dealers.  h.  Junior  Encyclopedias  for 

children. 

5.  What  information  should  a  salesman  put  on  his  prospect  cards  about 
the  calls  he  makes?    Why  should  he  keep  this  information  up  to  date? 

6.  Write  a  brief  discussion  on  the  methods  of  building  a  clientele,  and  ex- 
plain the  value,  of  such  effort. 
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7.  Write  a  final  thesis  on  Salesmanship  pointing  out  the  most  salient  points 
you  have  gained  from  a  study  of  the  subject.  What  were  the  highlights  of 
the  course? 

CASE 


KING'S  FOOD  MARKET 

George  Baird,  salesman  for  the  General  Soap  Company,  enters  the  grocery 
store  owned  by  Everett  A.  King  on  a  regular  call  and  with  a  special  "1/  Sale" 
as  an  inducement  to  add  to  the  usual  line  of  soaps  and  soap  powders.  Finding 
Mr.  King  away  on  a  long  vacation  for  his  health,  which  had  been  failing  for 
many  months,  Baird  is  confronted  by  King's  brother-in-law,  Charlie  Wilkins, 
who,  while  a  good  merchant  from  many  years  of  experience,  has  never  oper- 
ated King's  store,  and  has  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  study  King's 
records  to  find  out  how  much  he  generally  buys  of  the  different  products. 

Baird  goes  to  work  and  succeeds  in  selling  Wilkins  about  twice  as  much 
material  as  King  generally  buys.  It  is  really  a  very  nice  order  and  Baird 
writes  it  up  and  gets  Wilkins's  signature  without  any  trouble.  As  Baird  is  a 
merchandising  salesman,  he  knows  it  is  his  duty  to  put  up  signs,  displays, 
and  "point-of-sale"  material  to  induce  store  buying  and  build  store  traffic. 
In  this  case,  however,  Baird  is  afraid  that  the  temporary  manager  will  think 
to  ask  him  what  the  average  order  has  been  that  King  generally  buys  from 
him,  because  he  will  then  have  to  admit  that  he  (Baird)  has  oversold  him  by 
double  the  quantity,  and  as  a  result  will  have  about  half  the  order  canceled. 

Baird  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing  about  the  order  he  has  taken  and  feeling 
that  this  will  be  a  great  help  in  putting  him  well  up  in  the  contest  that  is 
being  run  in  the  territory  for  top  honors  on  this  particular  "deal."  He  has 
hopes  of  winning  the  contest. 

Questions  on  This  Case 

1.  The  sale  was  made  without  Baird  referring  to  the  call  book  containing 
King's  buying  record.  Baird  did  not  notice  he  had  oversold  Wilkins  until  he 
was  about  ready  to  put  his  order  book  away.  What  would  you  have  done  in 
such  a  situation? 

2.  Could  he  do  the  right  thing  and  still  have  his  order  honored? 

3.  Criticize  the  ethics  of  this  deal. 
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In  this  appendix  are  samples  of  three  distinctly  different  types  of 
presentation  or  salesman's  canvass  on  three  different  products  under 
three  different  circumstances  and  in  three  different  lines  of  effort.  The 
first  interview  was  based  on  a  canvass  prepared  for  the  salesman  of 
books  and  Bibles  in  selling  door  to  door.  It  presents  a  definite  instance 
of  its  use  in  a  very  unusual  situation  and  under  adverse  circumstances, 
thus  showing  the  ingenuity  of  the  salesman  in  its  application. 

The  second  interview  took  place  in  a  retail  store  where  a  salesperson 
presented  a  high  grade  specialty  product,  according  to  a  standardized 
canvass,  to  a  customer  who  was  distinctly  interested  to  begin  with. 

The  third  is  a  rather  long  and  detailed  salesman's  presentation  or 
canvass  for  an  intangible  service.  It  is  presented  as  an  example  of 
what  has  been  done  for  a  proposition  of  this  type.  It  anticipates 
many  unusual  situations  and  circumstances  and  prepares  the  salesmen 
for  almost  any  contingency  which  they  might  encounter.  It  attempts 
to  enumerate  the  objections  that  are  commonly  encountered  in  selling 
this  service  and,  although  it  provides  answers,  there  are  many  vari- 
ations possible — just  as  effective  or  even  better  than  those  suggested — 
which  provide  a  problem  for  the  student  of  this  canvass. 

None  of  these  canvasses  is  perfect  even  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed.  There  are  many  changes  which  might  be  made  to 
improve  each.  It  may  be  taken  apart  piece  by  piece,  analyzed  and  put 
back  together  again  in  much  better  form  and  content  than  that  in 
which  it  now  appears.  These  canvasses  are  included  here  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  clinical  material  for  those  who  like  to  analyze 
what  is  actually  used  in  the  field.  They  present  excellent  material  on 
which  to  experiment.  All  of  this  case  material  can  stand  "major 
operations" — especially  the  third  interview,  but  in  all  three  cases  we 
have,  not  imaginary,  hypothetical  "brain  storms,"  but  actual  cases 
taken  from  life. 

INTERVIEW  1 

CANVASS  FOR  THE  BOOK  SALESMAN 

Salesman  William  Smith  walked  up  to  the  front  door  of  a  home  one 
afternoon  in  July  and  knocked.  The  lady  of  the  house  stuck  her  head 
out  of  an  upstairs  window  and  asked,  "What  do  you  want?" 
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Smith  replied,  "How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Stacey?    My  name  is  Smith. 

I  represent  the  Southwestern  Company  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.     I'm 

in  this  community  taking  orders  for  Bibles,  dictionaries,  and  other 

books,  and  I  thought  I'd  drop  by  and  see  how  you  are  supplied.    Do 

you  have  a  good  Bible?" 
Whereupon  the  following  conversation  took  place. 

Mrs.  Stacey:  I  don't  want  any  books  today.  And  besides,  I'm  too 
busy  to  come  down  now. 

Smith:  Well,  when  will  you  be  coming  downstairs,  Mrs.  Stacey? 

Mrs.  Stacey:  I  won't  come  down  until  time  to  get  dinner  late  this 
evening. 

Smith:  All  right.    I'll  just  sit  here  and  wait. 

Mrs.  Stacey  (sticking  her  head  out  of  the  window  again  twenty 
minutes  later) :  Son,  you're  just  wasting  your  time. 

Smith  (having  noticed  some  child's  playthings  lying  in  the  front 
yard) :  Mrs.  Stacey,  I  have  here  a  prospectus  of  a  Child's  Bible 
Reader.  (Turning  through  prospectus) :  It  is  arranged  on  a  plan 
that  commends  it  above  almost  any  other  book  of  its  kind  to  intelli- 
gent parents.  Beginning  with  the  very  dawn  of  creation,  it  takes  up 
important  historical  narratives  of  the  Bible  and  presents  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  actually  occurred.  Now,  I'll  be  making  my 
deliveries  around  here  sometime  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  of 
September,  and  I  can  bring  you  this  book  complete  for  only  one 
ninety-five.  I  think  that's  mighty  reasonable  for  a  book  of  this 
kind,  don't  you? 

Mrs.  Stacey:  Y-Yes.    Let  me  see  your  sample. 

Smith  (after  tossing  up  the  sample  and  writing  an  order  while  Mrs. 
Stacey  looks  at  sample) :  Mrs.  Stacey,  how  do  you  sign  your  name? 
Oh,  here.     I'll  toss  up  the  order  book.    You  can  sign  your  name 
better  than  I. 
Mrs.  Stacey  throws  down  the  sample  and  catches  the  order  book 

thrown  up  to  her,  signs  it,  and  throws  it  back  down. 

Smith  :  Now,  Mrs.  Stacey,  how  much  would  you  like  to  pay  down  on 
this  book  today? 

Mrs.  Stacey:  How  much  is  required? 

Smith:  There  is  no  specified  down  payment.  Some  pay  it  all  down. 
Some  pay  just  half.     How  much  can  you  pay? 

Mrs.  Stacey:  I  suppose  I  could  spare  a  dollar. 
Whereupon  Mrs.  Stacey  tosses  down  a  dollar,  and  Smith  leaves  a 

receipt  inside  the  screen  door. 

Smith:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Stacey.  I'll  see  you  in  September 
when  I  deliver  this  book.     Goodbye. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Does  this  sound  like  a  bona-fide  example? 

2.  Wherein  was  the  approach  weak  ?    Strong  ? 
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3.  What  would  have  been  a  more  natural  result  or  outcome  of  the  remark, 
"I'll  just  sit  here  and  wait"? 

4.  Enumerate  the  things  which  give  this  interview  a  questionable  atmosphere. 
Tell  why  each  one  does  not  ring  true. 

5.  Assuming  this  a  "true  story,"  what  would  be  a  salesman's  normal  reaction 
to  the  remark,  "Son,  you're  wasting  your  time"  ? 

6.  Would  a  woman  ordinarily  ask  a  salesman  to  toss  a  book  up  to  her  in  the 
second  floor  window  ?    Would  you  throw  it  if  you  were  a  salesman  ? 

7.  Rewrite  the  canvass  completely. 


INTERVIEW  2 

CANVASS  FOR  THE  RCA  SALESMAN 

As  most  RCA  retail  salesmen  and  representatives  do  not  call  on 
prospective  customers  in  the  home,  practically  all  sales  are  made  in  the 
store.  The  manager  and  salesmen  of  these  outlets  are  furnished 
material  and  information  on  how  to  sell  RCA  products. 

The  following  canvass  is  typical  of  how  a  sale  was  conducted  in 
one  of  these  retail  stores.  Assume  that  Pat  Wilson  is  the  salesman  in 
the  retail  store  when  Mr.  Prospect  walks  in.  At  this  particular  time 
the  combination  radio-phonograph  is  the  instrument  which  is  being 
featured  by  the  retail  store's  advertising. 

Wilson:  Good  morning.     May  I  help  you?     My  name  is  Pat  Wilson. 
Prospect:  Yes,  Mr.  Wilson,  I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  radio,  and  I 

would  like  to  see  some  of  your  models. 
Wilson  :  I  will  be  very  glad  to  show  them  to  you.     Just  step  this  way 

into  our  radio  department  with  me.    What  model  radio  are  you 

interested  in? 
Prospect:  I  was  thinking  of  a  floor  model. 
Wilson:  Now,  Mr.  Prospect,  for  you  to  really  appreciate  and  realize 

the  value  of  an  RCA,  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  a  seat  here  in 

these  homelike  surroundings  and  operate  our  radios  as  you  would  in 

your  own  home. 

Here  Wilson  leads  the  prospect  to  an  easy  chair  near  the  radio  and 
asks  him  to  be  seated  and  relax. 
Wilson:  Mr.  Prospect,  our  records  show  that  John  Q.  Public  is  now 

becoming  more  phonograph-minded  than  ever  before.    Therefore 

I  would  like  to  show  you  one  of  our  combination  radio-phonograph 

models.    This  combination  I  am  about  to  demonstrate  is  a  result 

of  42  years'  experience.    Since  the  year  1895  when  Eldridge  Johnson 

made  the  first  phonograph  in  a  small  machine  shop  in  New  Jersey, 

RCA  Victor  has  continually  made  Victrolas. 
Prospect:  I  am  not  interested  in  a  combination  radio-phonograph. 

I  just  wanted  to  look  at  the  radios. 
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Wilson:  Mr.  Prospect,  has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  you  wanted 
a  good  musical  program  on  your  radio,  and  you  couldn't  find  one  or 
get  it,  due  to  the  other  programs? 

Prospect:  Yes. 

Wilson:  Well,  if  you  don't  mind  I  would  like  to  play  for  you  some 
records  from  our  demonstration  album  which  contains  every  type  of 
music. 

Here  Wilson  will  show  him  how  the  records  are  placed  on  the  turn- 
table and  will  play  several  recordings  of  different  types  for  him.     After 

recordings  have  been  played,  Mr.  Prospect  speaks. 

Prospect:  Mr.  Wilson,  what  advantages  does  a  combination  set  like 
that  have  over  a  straight  radio? 

Wilson:  Mr.  Prospect,  the  straight  radio  limits  you  to  the  programs 
that  are  on  the  air  at  that  particular  moment,  but  with  a  combina- 
tion set  like  this  you  can  have  the  music  you  want  when  you  want  it. 
You  can  be  your  own  musical  director  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  you 
can  listen  to  the  recordings  you  prefer,  reproduced  automatically 
with  the  same  ease  with  which  you  tune  your  radio.  If  you  want 
to  dance,  play  dance  records.  If  you  want  symphony,  play  sym- 
phony recordings.  Victor  and  Bluebird  records  have  the  finest 
selection  available. 

Prospect:  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  quality  of  reproduction 
in  the  recording  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the  radio. 

Wilson  :  I  will  demonstrate  that  comparison  for  you. 

Here  Wilson  plays  a  record  and  compares  it  with  a  radio  program 

which  he  succeeds  in  finding  after  about  10  minutes'  search. 

Wilson:  Not  only  do  you  benefit  by  the  complete  absence  of  static, 
but  also  the  RCA  Victrola  is  built  with  an  amplifier  which  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  reproduce  records.  This  Victrola  changes  records 
automatically.  You  simply  select  the  records  you  wish  to  hear, 
place  them  on  the  supporting  brackets,  turn  to  the  necessary  volume, 
and  relax  in  your  easy  chair  for  a  half  hour's  entertainment.  An- 
other advantage  is  the  RCA- Victor  tone  guard.  This  guard,  a 
special  grooved  device,  removes  the  high-frequency  sounds,  the  unde- 
sirable sounds  inherent  in  all  record-playing  instruments,  and  liter- 
ally seals  in  silence  the  whole  mechanical  section  of  the  Victrola. 
In  the  demonstration  you  probably  noticed  the  absence  of  the 
sounds  mentioned. 

Prospect:  Yes,  all  that  is  well  and  good,  but  I  really  don't  have  any 
need  for  such  a  combination,  and  I'm  sure  I  cannot  afford  to  invest 
in  something  that  I  don't  need. 

Wilson:  Mr.  Prospect,  you  will  not  be  investing  in  something  you  do 
not  need,  and  besides  you  are  getting  two  complete  units  for  prac- 
tically the  same  price  as  one. 
Here  Wilson  begins  to  point  out  some  of  the  features  of  the  radio. 

Wilson:  The  radio  unit  of  this  combination  features  RCA  preferred 
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tubes,  automatic  tuning,  tone  control,  built-in  magic  loop  antenna, 
American  and  foreign  reception,  and  television  attachment. 
Each  of  these  features  is  pointed  out  and  demonstrated. 

Prospect:  I'm  afraid  that  such  a  combination  might  become  obsolete 
or  wear  out  in  a  short  while. 

Wilson:  Mr.  Prospect,  this  combination  radio-phonograph  will  not 
become  obsolete.  As  I  pointed  out  a  few  minutes  ago,  it  was  de- 
signed for  television  attachments  and  years  of  constant  use.  RCA 
made  the  first  electric  radio,  and  many  of  those  first  sets  are  still  in 
use  today  as  proof  of  their  lasting  value.  Which  of  these  models 
do  you  like  best? 

Then  Wilson  points  out  that  one  model  has  controls  in  the  top  with 
lid,  while  the  other  has  controls  on  the  front.  There  is  very  little 
difference  in  price,  and  they  have  equal  performance. 

Prospect:  I'm  not  sure  that  I  want  a  set  like  those. 

Wilson:  Mr.  Prospect,  have  ever  heard  of  Little  Nipper? 

Prospect:  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  have. 

Wilson  :  Well,  Little  Nipper  is  your  protection.  He  is  the  dog  listen- 
ing to  "His  Master's  Voice."  For  over  forty  years  he  has  protected 
users  of  RCA  products.  This  Victor  dog  trademark  gives  you  pro- 
tection no  other  company  can  offer.  Little  Nipper  is  just  another 
reason  why  you  should  choose  the  instrument  the  great  artists  choose. 
Now  with  your  permission  I  will  have  our  service  man  install  this 

model ,  price ,  or  did  you  say  that  you  preferred  model 

,  price ,  in  your  home  tomorrow? 

Prospect:  Well,  I  guess  I  will  take  that  model  (pointing  to  one  of  the 
two) ,  but  I  can't  pay  for  it  all  now. 

Wilson:  That  is  perfectly  all  right,  Mr.  Prospect;  just  come  with  me 
for  a  moment  and  we  can  arrange  any  terms  to  suit  you  that  you 
desire. 
Wilson  conducts  Mr.  Prospect  to  the   Credit  Department  where 

credit  terms  are  completed. 

Wilson:  Our  service  man  will  install  this  unit  tomorrow  morning. 
I'm  sure  you  will  be  more  than  satisfied  with  it,  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Prospect,  and  don't  forget  we  have  the 
finest  selection  of  Bluebird  and  Victor  recordings  in  the  city. 

Prospect:  Goodbye,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Wilson:  Do  come  again,  Mr.  Prospect,  and  many  thanks. 


Questions  on  the  Interview 

1.  How  do  you  like  Wilson's  opening?    Could  you  suggest  a  better  one? 
"What  can  I  sell  you  today?"    Discuss. 

2.  Prospect  mentions  radio ;  Wilson  immediately  talks  phonograph.    What 
is  your  reaction?    Too  abrupt?    Why,  or  why  not? 
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3.  Prospect  claims  no  interest  in  combinations.  Salesman  continues  to 
talk  combinations.    What  is  your  reaction  to  this  technique? 

4.  Do  you  think  Wilson  is  depending  too  much  on  Prospect's  patience? 
What  would  many  people  in  Prospect's  place  do  under  such  circumstances? 
Discuss  procedure. 

5.  Are  there  one  or  more  places  in  the  canvass  where  Mr.  Prospect  might 
become  uninterested  and  Wilson  lose  the  sale?    Pick  them  out  and  tell  why. 

6.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  plan  to  show  an  interested  prospect  something 
other  than  what  he  or  she  specifically  asks  for?  Under  what  conditions  is 
this  procedure  dangerous  and  when  is  it  not? 

7.  What  general  principle  does  Wilson  use,  and  for  what  purpose  does  he 
use  it,  when  he  introduces  Little  Nipper?  Is  this  generally  good  salesman- 
ship?   Discuss. 

8.  What  very  effective  means  of  closing  does  Wilson  employ,  and  what 
basic  principle  is  behind  this  method?    Would  you  call  it  a  good  technique? 

9.  Does  Wilson  answer  Prospect's  objections  properly?  What  objections 
are  raised?  Enumerate.  Is  there  one  which  you  think  is  poorly  handled? 
Discuss. 

10.  At  the  close  is  there  a  very  important  opportunity  which  Wilson  "muffs" 
completely?  Has  he  omitted  something  which  shows  lack  of  training  and 
experience?  What  would  you  have  done  at  the  close  if  you  had  been 
Wilson?    Give  a  detailed  account. 


INTERVIEW  3 


CANVASS  FOR  AN  INTANGIBLE  SERVICE 


The  following  canvass  1  was  prepared  for  use  by  the  salesmen  repre- 
senting the  Products  Research  Division  of  Engineers  Incorporated,  a 
New  England  concern  which  made  a  specialty  of  "efficiency  engineer- 
ing" in  the  days  when  that  description  was  acceptable.  The  Product 
Research  Division  contract  was  to  provide  companies  with  a  definite 
plan  for  the  searching  out  of  new  products  either  directly  from  in- 
ventors themselves  personally  or  through  investigations  of  patents  as 
they  were  filed  at  the  United  States  Patent  office.  This  division  had  a 
corps  of  trained  technicians  who,  after  making  a  survey  of  a  new 
client's  location,  plant  and  equipment,  management,  and  personnel, 
would  look  for  products  which  could  be  adapted  to  that  client's  facili- 
ties and  set-up.  These  men  would  also  be  on  hand  to  aid  the  client  in 
any  production  or  management  problem  and  in  the  development  of 
markets  for  the  new  product,  once  one  had  been  found. 

The  signed  contract  for  $360  per  year  immediately  put  into  opera- 
tion the  initial  survey,  most  of  which  was  done  by  having  the  client 


1  By  George  N.  Danforth,  president  of  Danforth  Associates,  Boston,  Mass. 
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answer  a  very  exhaustive  questionnaire  regarding  all  parts  of  his 
business.  It  would  also  start  a  search  through  the  material  already 
in  the  possession  of  the  Products  Research  Division  for  products 
adaptable  to  the  client's  facilities.  The  tie-up  with  the  parent  organi- 
zation often  provided  opportunities  for  the  client  of  this  division  to 
associate  himself  with  other  companies  in  the  producing  of  comple- 
mentary or  associated  products  needed  by  one  of  them  and  not  manu- 
factured by  them. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  contract  is  brought  out  more  definitely  by 
the  canvass  itself.  The  canvass  is  self-explanatory,  and  as  the  sales- 
man or  student  goes  through  it,  the  references  in  the  presentation  to 
the  manual  are  explained  by  telling  what  was  on  those  pages  in  the 
manual  which  the  salesmen  used. 


Step  1 
Approaches 

These  approaches  are  to  be  used  in  making  appointments  with  the  chief 
executives  of  key  businesses  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Always  start 
with  the  head  of  the  organization  because  a  decision  involves  a  matter  of  com- 
pany 'policy.  Try  one,  then  another  of  the  approaches,  until  you  find  the  one 
best  suited  to  you  and  your  manner.  Vary  it  from  time  to  time,  but  stick 
pretty  closely  to  the  wording. 

1.  "Mr.  Rightman,  my  name  is   I  am  calling 

on  a  selected  list  of  executives  who  should  be  interested  either  in  new 
products  which  can  be  produced  by  their  present  equipment,  or  in  im- 
provements in  their  present  product.  A  few  minutes  in  your  office 
will  permit  you  to  decide  just  what  we  can  do  for  you."  (Make  start 
toward  office.) 

or 

• 

2.  "Mr.  Rightman,  before  we  go  into  your  office,  we  agree  that  you 
know  more  about  your  business  than  anyone  else.  Among  the  manu- 
facturing concerns  who  are  making  big  profits  today  with  new  products 
and  materials  are  many  of  our  clients.  I  refer  particularly  to  Bon 
Ami,  Cluett-Peabody,  and  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company.  We 
may  be  able  to  do  as  much  or  more  for  you.  Your  individed  attention 
for  a  few  moments  will  put  you  in  position  to  judge.  May  we  go  into 
your  office?" 

or 

3.  "I  may  have  the  answer  to  a  problem  that's  costing  you  thou- 
sands of  dollars.    Right  now  concerns  whom  you  know  about  are  mak- 
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ing  money  because  we  served  them.  Don't  you  think  I'm  justified  in 
believing  that  you  are  interested  in  spending  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to 
see  why  some  manufacturers  are  making  big  profits?  I'll  take  your 
'No'  or  'Yes'  in  ten  minutes."     (Pause,  then  start  for  office.) 

or 

4.  "Mr.  Rightman,  if  one  of  our  clients  told  you  what  we  can  do 
to  help  you,  you'd  send  for  me  and  thank  me  for  coming.  For  the 
moment  let's  forget  that  you're  the  executive  head  of  this  business 
and  that  I'm  an  uninvited  salesman,  and  let's  sit  down  together  and 
find  out  whether  it's  possible  to  run  this  plant  full  time  at  a  profit. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  progressive  men  who  see  our  plan  say,  'It's  the 
best  opportunity  at  such  a  low  cost  I've  ever  seen,  and  I  want  to  be 
in  on  it.'  Frankly,  I'm  here  because  I  believe  we  can  both  make 
money.  After  I  outline  our  plan,  I'm  certain  you  will  see  an  oppor- 
tunity for  big  profit.  Shall  we  talk  it  over?"  (Start  for  his  office, 
or  make  a  move  as  if  he  had  assented.) 

After  getting  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Rightman,  continue: 


Step  2 
Gaining  Interest 

This  section  is  to  be  learned  verbatim  and  given  only  when  seated  in  Mr. 
Rightman's  office  for  private  interview.  Never  disclose  your  business  or  ex- 
plain your  plan  until  the  following  has  been  properly  given  and  understood. 

"Mr.  Rightman,  I  represent  Engineers  Incorporated,  which  is  an 
outgrowth  of  Matchener  Brothers,  and  is  either  affiliated  with,  or  has 
connections  with,  the  outstanding  organizations  of  this  country  who 
can  help  you  find  new  products.  In  a  moment  I  will  show  you  our 
line-up  and  you'll  have  the  right  answer  to  the  question,  'What  can 
we  do  for  you?' 

"We  are  told  that  every  great  fortune  or  famous  name  is  the  direct 
result  on  an  idea.  Our  business  is  best  defined  as  a  central  clearing 
house  for  new  ideas,  products,  processes,  inventions,  and  methods." 

O.  P.  S.2  "Yesterday  (or,  recently)  Mr.  Koster,  vice-president 
and  research  director  of  the  Federal  Motors  Corporation,  said  to  our 
Mr.  MacHenry,  'We  know  that  every  business  organization  which  is 
going  ahead  at  a  profit  under  present  business  conditions  is  looking 
for  a  more  profitable  way  to  use  its  equipment  and  organization.     I 


2  Known  as  "Other  People's  Sayings."  In  the  original,  the  true  names  of  indi- 
viduals and  companies  were  used,  but  this  reproduction  substitutes  fictitious  ones 
for  obvious  reasons. 
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believe  the  most  progressive  thing  I  can  do  today  is  to  expose  myself 
to  the  best  sources  of  information  that  will  lead  to  the  improvement 
of  my  present  product  or  to  profitable  new  products  which  I  can  make 
with  my  present  machinery.' 

"Mr.  Rightman,  we  are  able  and  qualified  to  render  a  service  to 
you  and  your  business  which  will  bring  to  your  desk  each  month  a 
wealth  of  ideas — many  changes  and  new  products — and  one  suggestion 
adapted  to  your  business  will  give  you  your  money  back,  plus  un- 
limited profit,  plus  the  balance  of  a  year's  service  for  still  more  profits. 

"Among  the  outstanding  firms  who  are  making  big  profits  today, 
such  as  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  International  Business 
Machines,  and  many  others,  are  clients  of  ours.  If  you're  interested 
in  details,  I'll  show  you  in  a  few  minutes  just  what  part  new  products 
played  in  their  profit  pictures. 

"Let  me  show  you  how  you  can  invest  98  cents  a  day  against  a 
possible  return  of  thousands,  (smile)  or  maybe  millions,  of  dollars. 
Here  is  a  list  of  well-known  concerns  which  'got  new  leases  on  life' 
through  the  development  of  new  products,  new  ideas,  and  new  methods: 


Company 
Borden  Company 

Continental  Can 

Corn  Products 

Du  Pont 

International  Bus.  Mchns. 

Reynolds  Tobacco  "B" 

General  Foods 

Collins  &  Ackman 

Bon  Ami 
Cluett-Peabody  &  Co. 

United  Elect.  Coal 
Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner 

Gillette  Safety  Razor 


New  Product 
Baby  foods,  new  type 

bottle 
New  type  cans 
Karo,  Limit 
Cellophane 
New  machines 
Camel  Cellophane  Pack 
Grape  Nut  Flakes 
New    Mdse.    Policy    & 

Two  new  Products 
Bon  Ami  New  Pkg. 
Sanforizing  Process 

New  Elect.  Furnace 
The  Baby  Vacuum 

New  Hollow  Blade 


Increase  in  Business 
$3.47  per  share   to   $5.19 


3.27 
3.54 
4.27 
9.53 
3.22 
3.34 


5.02 
5.49 
7.09 
10.55 
3.64 
3.89 


$217,000   to    $1,203,000    a 

year  in  sales 
108%  increase 
Claim     tremendous 

increase 
Nearly  double  profits 
From  deficit  of  $1.23  to 

profit  of  7# 
Claim  very  great  increase 


"And  these  are  only  a  few.    There  are  thousands  of  others  who  owe 
their  very  existence  to  new  products,  methods,  markets,  and  ideas." 


Step  3 
Demonstration 

This  section  describes  the  plan,  anticipates  objections,  injects  interest,  and 
creates  confidence. 


Open  your  manual  to  pages  1  and  2. 
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Page  1  is  the  title  page.    It  reads: 

WHAT  NEW  ENGLAND  MANUFACTURERS  ARE  DOING 
TO  IMPROVE  EARNINGS 

A  Report  to  New  England  Council  Members  by  the  Industrial  Committee 

Page  2  gives  a  table  entitled: 

MEASURES  ON  WHICH  NEW  ENGLAND  MANUFACTURERS  ARE 
RELYING  FOR  IMPROVED  EARNINGS  IN  19— 

1.  Application  of  market  research 

a.  to  domestic  markets   28.9% 

b.  to  foreign  markets     7.0 

2.  Application  of  sales  analysis 

a.  to  domestic  markets     41.4 

b.  to  foreign  markets     7.7 

3.  Increased  advertising 21.0 

4.  Increased  help  to  dealers  or  retailers     32.6 

*        *        * 
11.  New  products  65.2 

Say:  "This  year  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  New  England 
Council  sent  questionnaires  to  about  800  manufacturers  asking  what 
they  were  doing  to  increase  profits.  65.2  per  cent  answered,  'New 
products.' 

"Our  definition  of  'new  products'  is  'Any  innovation  which  does  a 
new  thing  or  an  old  thing  better/  Really  you  and  I  can  add  to  that 
by  saying  that  a  new  product  is  also  'Any  improvement  or  new  idea 
which  cuts  your  costs  and  enables  you  to  talk  something  besides  price/ 

"Mr.  Rightman,  you  know  a  lot  about  Leader  Spark  Plugs.  That 
company  told  us  that  its  half-million-dollar  sales  force  and  its  $400,000 
advertising  program  were  ineffectual  because,  as  it  said,  'The  salesmen 
have  nothing  new  to  talk  about.'  " 

Turn  to  page  3  of  the  manual. 

Page  3  shows  a  cross  section  of  a  new  Leader  spark  plug. 

Say:  "The  Leader  Company  said,  'This  little  idea  has  already  meant 
a  revitalized  sales  force,  a  tremendous  increase  in  sales,  and  a  profit  on 
those  investments  which  we  thought  were  almost  wasted.'  " 

Now  turn  to  page  4  of  the  manual. 

Page  4  shows  a  picture  of  an  electric  iron  that  has  a  small  slot  near  the  point  to 
get  under  the  edges  of  buttons  when  ironing  shirts  and  other  clothing  that  has 
buttons. 

Say:  "This  simple  little  improvement  in  Federal  electric  irons  has 
permitted  the  manufacturer  to  increase  his  selling  price  and  at  the 
same  time  nearly  double  his  sales  in  the  last  year." 
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O.  P.  S.  "Yesterday  (or,  recently)  Mr.  Jackson  of  the  Great  East- 
ern Paper  Company  said  to  me,  'In  this  country  alone  there  are  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  people  employed  in  research  work.  Every  day 
they  are  finding  new  products,  new  uses  for  old  products,  and  simple 
improvements,  any  one  of  which  could  mean  new  life  blood  in  my 
business.  But  it  would  cost  me  a  fortune  to  locate  just  a  few  of  them 
and  learn  of  their  discoveries.  When  you  bring  me  information  con- 
cerning those  ideas  which  apply  to  my  business,  you  are  rendering 
me  a  service  greater  than  any  employee  on  my  payroll.  How  soon 
will  you  go  to  work  for  me?' 

"There  are  many  more  here  that  I  could  tell  you  about,  but  what 
you  want  to  know  is,  what  we  do." 

Turn  to  page  9  of  the  manual  and  read  it  to  the  prospect. 

Page  9  is  entitled  "What  We  Do."  It  states,  "We  act  as  a  central  clearing  house 
for  new  products,  inventions,  and  methods.  Our  clients  receive  from  our  company 
the  concentrated  results  of  our  research.  The  sources  of  our  data  and  a  schematic 
plan  appear  on  the  following  page." 

Say:  "Engineers  Incorporated  collects,  checks,  and  passes  on  ideas 
as  they  affect  your  products. 

"I  have  shown  you  briefly  what  we  do,  and  this  organization  chart 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  who  we  are." 

Show  the  organization  chart,  a  large  chart  which  shows  the  relation- 
ships between  departments. 

Continue:  "When  we  submit  ideas  which  interest  you,  and  your 
problems  involve  materials,  tests,  specifications,  or  research,  we  have 
a  long-time  contract  with  the  Pottstown  Testing  Laboratory  that 
places  its  facilities  at  our  disposal;  when  it's  a  question  of  marketing 
and  market  service,  we  can  add  to  our  own  ability  and  experience  all 
the  resources  of  John  T.  Daily  Company.  This  same  situation  applies 
to  any  of  your  problems. 

"Just  look  across  this  line-up,  Mr.  Rightman.  It's  powerful,  isn't 
it?  We  use  all  our  knowledge  and  experience  to  settle  just  three  ques- 
tions for  you: 

"1.  What  can  you  make  in  your  plant? 

"2.  What  new  product  or  change  in  your  present  products  will  make 
money  for  you? 

"3.  Is  it  practical,  and  will  you  make  money  on  it? 

"Then  there's  only  one  more  thing  you're  vitally  interested  in,  your 
market." 

O.  P.  S.  "When  this  plan  was  purchased  by  Mr.  MacCrery  of 
Walpole  Engineering  Company,  he  said,  'The  average  manufacturer 
finds  a  new  product  or  a  new  idea  and  asks  a  few  friends  for  their 
opinion.  They  say,  "That's  a  fine  thing."  So  he  jumps  into  it  and 
starts  producing.  It's  that  kind  of  market  survey  which  explains  the 
old  saying,  "You  can  lose  your  shirt  on  new  products." ' 
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O.  P.  S.  "H.  E.  McWilliams  said  to  me  only  yesterday,  'We  learn 
only  by  the  exposure  to  and  the  absorption  of  experience.  In  times 
such  as  these,  exposure  to  such  experience  as  you  offer  is  worth  actual 
dollars  to  me.'  " 

Refer  to  and  read  part  of  page  14  of  the  manual. 

Page  14  shows  clippings  of  some  of  the  enterprises  MeWilliams's  company  has 
taken  part  in. 

Show  the  facing  page  (13). 

Page  13  shows  letterheads  of  many  companies  Engineers  Incorporated  has  served. 

Point  to  page  13  and  say:  "These  are  some  of  the  companies  served 
by  our  parent  organizations  during  the  past  twelve  years.  You'll 
agree  that  many  of  them  are  well  known." 

Turn  to  page  17  and  read  our  guarantee. 


The  guarantee  reads:  "We  guarantee  only  one  thing.  That  is,  to  do  our  best  for 
your  company.  No  other  promises  are  made  by  this  company.  Through  our  serv- 
ices you  expose  your  company  to  new  products,  inventions,  and  ideas.  No  one  can 
predetermine  the  probable  results  of  analysis.  You  spend  98  cents  a  day  to  make 
certain  that  you  can't  better  your  economic  position  by  concentrated  research." 

Bring  out  the  contract  and  say:  "Mr.  Rightman,  three  days  after 
you  give  us  this  signed  order  you  will  receive  a  simple  questionnaire 
like  this." 

Read  aloud  the  nine  questions  on  page  18  of  the  manual. 

Page  18  shows  the  letterhead  of  Engineers  Incorporated  with  the  questions  a 
client  answers  before  research  begins.    Here  are  the  questions: 

1.  What  main  products  are  you  now  making? 

2.  What  minor  products  are  you  now  making? 

3.  What  major  and  minor  products  have  you  made  in  the  past? 

4.  What  product  or  products  have  you  thought  of  manufacturing? 

5.  Outline  in  a  general  way  any  questions  as  to  methods  or  improvements,  the 
solution  of  which  would  be  helpful. 

6.  List  the  number  and  type  of  machines  now  in  use. 

7.  List  the  number  and  type  of  machines  not  in  use. 

8.  Have  you  a  research  department? 

9.  Please  mail  floor  plans,  if  any,  with  machinery  spotted  thereon. 

Say:  "With  this  information  our  service  department  can  analyze 
your  situation  and  determine  what  should  interest  you.  Each  week 
we  look  over  about  2,000  ideas,  throw  out  the  cats  and  dogs,  and  send 
you  a  short,  concise  report  on  the  good  ones.  On  those  which  interest 
you  all  information  and  details  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
you,  and  without  further  cost. 

"Here  are  the  five  services  we  will  render  you,  Mr.  Rightman." 
Show  the  back  of  the  order  blank  on  which  the  five  services  are 
listed. 
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The  five  services  are : 

1.  Special  analysis  of  our  data  and  other  authoritative  data,  and  continued  search 
during  the  life  of  the  authorization  through  suitable  sources  for  ideas. as  they  apply 
to  products. 

2.  These  ideas  may  take  the  form  of  new  uses  and  markets  for  present  products, 
because  of  changes  in  other  industries;  sales  companies  looking  for  new  items;  im- 
provements in  your  present  products;  entirely  new  products;  or  new  methods  or 
processes. 

3.  Reports  on  these  innovations. 

4.  Upon  request  we  will  prepare  a  report  relative  to  the  complete  history  of  a 
product,  and  whenever  possible,  give  pertinent  data  as  to  its  marketing  possibilities. 

5.  Limit  the  data  submitted  so  as  to  prevent  needless  waste  of  time  in  fruitless 
perusal. 

Say:  "We're  ready  to  start  working  for  you  as  soon  as  this  order  is 
signed." 

Relax,  smile,  and  permit  the  prospect  to  read  both  sides  of  the 
contract.  If  the  prospect  hesitates  too  long,  or  starts  voicing  an 
objection  or  "stall,"  open  your  binder  to  pages  21  and  22  and  place 
them  where  he  can  easily  read  both  pages.  Smile;  don't  talk.  We 
believe  it's  the  prospect's  turn  to  talk,  and  we  expect  him  to  ACT. 

Page  21  reads: 

"PROSPERITY  ISN'T  CATCHING 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  all  industry — even  in  BOOM  times — operates  at  a  loss, 
breaks  even,  or  earns  negligible  profits. 
"Yet  most  of  the  eighty  per  cent  are  waiting  to  'catch  better  times.' " 

Page  22  lists: 

"SIX  FUNDAMENTALS 

"1.  Change  is  the  only  permanent  thing  in  industry. 

"2.  Most  changes  emanate  from  new  products. 

"3.  New  and  profitable  products  come  from  research. 

"4.  The  time  to  take  steps  toward  greater  profits  is  when  profits  are  most 
imperative. 

"5.  The  one  best  way  in  which  to  accomplish  anything  is  to  expose  oneself  to 
experience. 

"6.  Planned  and  organized  effort  is  always  better  than  spasmodic  individual 
effort." 

Regardless  of  whether  the  prospect  hesitates  and  says  nothing  or 
advances  some  definite  stall  or  objection,  remove  sales  manual  and 
contract  and  proceed  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Rightman,  I  know  just  how  you  feel  when  you  say  that  (or, 
when  you  hesitate).  Like  every  other  executive  whert  he  first  sees 
this  plan,  you're  thinking  it's  a  gamble,  and  it  is.  We're  asking  you 
to  bet  98  cents  a  day  that  we  can  find  ypu  a  new  product,  improve  an 
old  one,  open  up  a  new  market,  stimulate  your  organization,  or  accom- 
plish any  of  the  possible  things  which  will  mean  big  profits  to  you. 

"Here  is  just  a  short  list  of  some  of  the  product  innovations  we  have 
on  hand  now,  and  there  are  thousands  more. 

"Really,  Mr.  Rightman,  when  you  get  right  down  to  cases,  we  will 
probably  submit  in  the  next  twelve  months  several  hundred  big- 
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money-making  product  ideas.  When  any  one  of  them  finds  a  place 
in  your  business,  you  will  have  your  money  back  and  a  tremendous 
profit  besides. 

O.  P.  S.  "As  Mr.  Shell  of  the  Kennedy  Manufacturing  said,  'I 
know  more  about  the  details  and  operations  of  my  business  than  any- 
body else,  but  most  new  things  come  from  the  outside.  If  any  man 
with  the  connections  your  company  has,  came  to  me  and  offered  to 
work  for  a  dollar  a  day  and  to  use  these  connections,  to  convey  this 
knowledge,  to  throw  out  the  chaff  and  lay  the  wheat  on  my  desk,  I'd 
hire  that  man.  When  I  hired  him,  I'd  figure  that  I'd  be  money  ahead 
even  if  I  paid  him  a  dollar  a  day  for  three  years  before  he  brought  a 
new  source  of  profit  into  my  business.  The  only  difference  in  this 
case  is,  I  am  hiring  a  lot  of  men  at  that  same  ridiculously  low  price, 
and  the  profits  will  be  quicker.' 

"Mr.  Rightman,  we  want  to  work  for  you.  We  want  to  do  such 
good  work  this  year  that  you  will  recommend  us  to  every  manufac- 
turer you  know  and  keep  us  on  your  payroll  as  long  as  you  are  in 
business.  This  is  our  order  to  go  to  work.  Sign  it,  and  we'll  get 
profitable  new  things  to  you  quicker  than  any  other  way  you  can  do  it. 

"Let's  start  right  now!" 

Push  contract  over  for  him  to  sign;  hand  him  fountain  pen  with 
which  to  sign.  If  he  still  objects  and  wants  to  defer  decision,  use 
the  short,  snappy  "Six  Fundamentals."     (See  page  519.) 

Refrains 

These  are  little  catch  phrases  which  when  learned,  can  be  used  all 
through  the  canvass.  They  leave  ideas  in  Mr.  Rightman's  subcon- 
scious mind,  and  they  help  to  close  the  sale  and  get  the  contract  signed. 

1.  You  could  afford  to  cancel  all  conferences,  lay  aside  all  dictation 
and  listen  to  me  for  a  solid  week,  yet  it  will  take  you  less  than  ten 
minutes  to  say  "Yes,"  and  you'll  thank  me  for  calling. 

2.  This  plan  doesn't  create  miracles  or  change  human  nature.  But 
it  is  practical,  and  it  will  get  more  business  for  you. 

3.  This  is  the  big  plan.  It's  not  100  per  cent  perfect.  It  doesn't 
have  to  be  in  order  to  make  you  an  enormous  profit  on  your  small 
investment  in  research. 

4.  I  know,  Mr.  Rightman,  that  if  you  were  going  to  find  a  product, 
you  would  use  the  same  method;  only  ours  is  much  quicker  and 
cheaper. 

5.  Most  executives  keep  posted  on  conditions  rather  than  on  new 
things  that  create  conditions. 

6.  What  you  are  interested  in  is  how  other  concerns  in  your  own 
line  of  business  are  increasing  their  sales. 

7.  After  all,  it's  not  what  you  or  I  think  of  this  plan;  it  is  what 
successful  manufacturers  are  doing — that  must  be  the  deciding  factor. 

8.  Once  you  have  used  this  research,  we  shall  serve  you  just  as 
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long  as  we  continue  to  make  you  a  profit,  which  will  be  as  long  as  you 
remain  in  business. 

9.  What  you  are  interested  in  is  what  this  plan  will  do  for  you, 
right  here  in  your  own  business. 

10.  A  very  high  percentage  of  the  executives  who  have  looked  at 
this  plan  for  the  good  they  could  get  out  of  it  bought  it  at  the  end  of 
the  first  interview  and  thanked  us  for  bringing  such  a  much-needed 
plan  to  their  attention. 

11.  It  is  making  big  profits  for  other  (name  of  prospect's  industry) 
companies ;  it  will  make  big  profits  for  you. 

12.  Fifty  weeks  from  today  you  will  thank  me  with  your  renewal 
order. 

13.  Your  business  is  making (product  he  makes) ;  ours 

is  research. 

14.  We  actually  want  to  go  to  work  for  you  for  98  cents  a  day. 

15.  When  Mr bought  this  idea,  he  said,  " 

16.  I'm  glad  you  brought  this  up.     (When  an  objection  is  raised.) 

17.  98  cents  a  day 98  cents  a  day 98  cents  a  day. 

18.  Research  makes  money!     Research!     Research! 


Objections  and  Answers 


Objections 

1.  Tell  me  what  you  have  in  a  few 
words. 

2.  Show  me  what  you  have  right  here. 


3.  Sorry,  can't  give  you  any  time  to- 
day; I  have  an  appointment  right 
now.  See  me  next  week;  I  am  too 
busy  to  see  you.  Mail  me  the 
proposition. 

4.  Are  you  selling  service  ?  If  you  are, 
I  am  not  interested. 


5.  Whom  have  you  served? 

6.  What  have  you  done? 

7.  Give  me  six  names  for  references. 


8.  If  you  have  a  number  of  firms  like 
mine  and  we  all  get  the  same  data, 
what  good  is  it  to  me? 

9.  This  is  a  gamble;  I  have  no  assur- 
ance of  profit. 


Answers 


No  one  could  do  justice  to  it  in  a  few 
words  here;  let's  step  into  your  office 
for  just  a  few  minutes. 

This  proposition  involves  your  com- 
pany's policy;  it's  too  important  for 
you  to  pass  judgment  here. 

We  can't  trust  this  to  the  mails;  it's  so 
important  I  have  been  delegated  to 
show  it  to  you  personally. 


I'm  not  selling  anything;  I'm  merely 
inquiring  if  you  are  genuinely  interested 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  your  own 
business. 

(Show  the  list.) 

(Point  out  several  successes.) 

(Give  references  provided,  but  notify 
these  concerns  you  have  used  their 
names.) 

There  are  no  two  businesses  alike. 
What  might  suit  you  would  not  suit 

company  (name  another  in 

the  same  line). 

Is  there  anything  in  life  that  is  sure,  no 
risks  involved?    "98  cents  a  day." 
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Objections 

10.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  such  serv 
ices. 

11.  I  need  sales,  not  new  products. 


12.  I  am  in  the 


business  and 


not  interested  in  any  other  line. 


13.  I  have  more  new  products  now  than 
I  know  what  to  do  with. 

14.  We  have  our  own  research  depart- 
ment. 

15.  We  do  not  want  new  products.    We 
are  doing  well  as  it  is. 

16.  My  men  bring  in  new  ideas. 


17.  I  am  well   known  and  everything 
that  is  new  is  sent  to  me. 


18.  What  can  you  know  about  my  busi- 
ness? 


19.  I'm  only  a  branch  manager;  I  have 
no  authority  to  buy  your  plan. 


20.  We  don't  need  your  plan.    We  have 
a  smooth-running  organization  now. 


21.  We  are  not  spending  any  money; 
our  volume  of  sales  is  below  normal 
right  now. 


22.  Your  plan  doesn't  fit  our  business. 

23.  Your    plan    does    not    apply.    My 
conditions  are  different. 


Answers 

Yes,  of  course,  but  there  isn't  another 
concern  in  existence  with  the  connec- 
tions this  one  has  (show  chart). 

No  sales  mean  no  demand;  new  prod- 
ucts with  new  markets  is  what  you 
need. 

That's  what  piano  manufacturers  said 
when  offered  an  opportunity  to  get  in 
on  the  radio  field.  Look  where  most  of 
those  companies  are  now. 

Let  us  tell  you  which  ones  to  exploit; 
where,  when,  and  how  to  make  new 
profits. 

Excellent ;  then  let's  work  together  and 
we  are  doubly  certain  to  find  just  the 
right  thing. 

Don't  you  think  it  is  well  to  create  a 
reserve  account?  Let's  create  a  reserve 
product  account  for  insurance. 

Who  has  the  time,  energy,  knowledge, 
and  associations  to  select  a  real  poten- 
tial profit  maker?  Only  by  chance 
might  they  find  one. 

Many  products  never  reach  the  most 
logical  manufacturers;  some  "kick" 
around  for  years  before  some  smart 
manufacturer  sees  their  true  potential 
value  (example,  the  zipper). 

Only  what  we  learn  from  you ;  our  men 
are  experts  in  their  field  the  same  as 
your  men  are  in  yours. 

Fine.  Let's  get  together,  and  you'll  get 
the  credit  for  introducing  it  into  your 
company.  It  will  be  a  feather  in  your 
hat.    You  can  recommend  it. 

You  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  Re- 
search is  to  find  out  what  to  do  when 
you  can't  continue  to  do  what  you're 
doing  now. 

That's  a  sure  sign  stimulation  is  neces- 
sary, and  there's  nothing  so  stimulating 
as  a  new  product  to  make,  sell,  or 
merchandise.  It  means  new  life  to  the 
whole  organization. 

We'll  make  it.    This  is  what  we  will  do. 

That's  right.  So  is  this  idea.  No  two 
clients  are  alike.  It  challenges  our  re- 
sources, and  we  are  prepared  for  that 
very  difference.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to 
find  something  that  nobody  else  could 
use ;  you  get  first  choice. 
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Objections 

24.  My   organization   is  different. 

25.  I  am  not  the  right  man.  You'll 
have  to  see  my  sales  manager  or 
vice-president.  He  will  explain  it 
to  me. 

26.  I'll  take  it  up  with  my  board  of 
directors. 

27.  Your  service  must  be  perfunctory. 

28.  We  have  our  own  methods  for 
doing  these  things. 


29.  Too  many  new  things. 


30.  Cut  out  details  and  give  me  your 
proposition  quick. 

31.  My  organization  is  too  small. 


32.  You  have  no_proof  letter  from  any 
concern  in  my  line. 

33.  I  can  get  along  without  it. 

34.  I  like  your  service,  but  I  want  to 
think  it  over.  I'll  probably  take  it. 
Come  in  next  Tuesday  at  two  P.  M. 
and  I'll  give  you  the  order. 

35.  I'll  think  it  over.  Come  back  next 
week. 

36.  I'll  consider  it  when  business  picks 
up. 

37.  Just  leave  this  contract  with  me. 
I'll  mail  it  so  that  you  will  get  the 
credit. 

38.  Leave  some  of  your  literature.  I'll 
think  it  over  and  talk  it  over  with 
some  other  members  of  my  organi- 
zation. 

39.  I  am  a  new  man  with  the  company. 


40.  How  do  you  know  your  plan  will 
get  tangible  results? 


Answers 

Answer  same  as  23. 

This  proposition  is  too  important  to 
show  or  discuss  with  anyone  except  the 
executive  head  of  the  business.  It  in- 
volves company  policy. 

Gladly.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  present  it 
to  them.    When  shall  we  meet? 

Yes,  I'll  agree  if  you  think  this  is  (show 
a  sample  report)  perfunctory. 

Great,  tell  me  about  them.  We  are 
always  ready  to  learn  and  perhaps  we 
can  learn  something  new  from  you; 
then  I'll  tell  you  how  we  do  it.  Maybe 
we'll  both  learn  something. 

You're  right,  if  you  add  "of  no  value." 
What  you  want  is  just  one  new  thing 
of  real  value. 

Answer  same  as  1  and  2. 


Every  large  company  was  small  once; 
it's  the  new  products  and  markets  that 
make  them  get  large. 

All  the  more  of  a  challenge  to  us  to  get 
you  something  of  value,  then  you'll 
give  us  a  letter. 

So  can  a  row-boat  with  only  one  oar, 
but  it  works  better  with  two. 

Every  minute  is  valuable  between  now 
and  then ;  a  fine  product  may  be  offered 
which  would  mean  a  new  success  for 
your  concern — don't  let  98  cents  a  day 
stand  in  your  way.    Do  it  now! 

Same  as  34. 

Use  this  to  pick  your  business  up  with. 

Use  refrain  10. 


Same  as  34. 


You  be  the  one  to  recommend  it,  and 
you'll  get  the  credit  for  it;  it's  your 
chance  to  make  a  hit  with  the  manage- 
ment. 

Use  refrain  13. 
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Objections 

41.  We  are  using  the  Blank  Service. 
Will  not  adopt  anything  else  until 
we  have  finished  with  that. 


42.  What's  the  cost  of  the  service? 
(When  you  are  not  ready  to  quote 
the  price.) 

43.  You  are  too  persistent. 


Answers 

Get  date  of  contract  so  you  can  note 
when  to  call,  before  contract  is  re- 
newed. "I'll  be  back  to  see  you  again 
about  (state  date)." 

First  let's  talk  about  its  value.  It  may 
be  worth  a  million  to  you.  Here's  what 
you  get  for  your  money. 

Perhaps  it  seems  that  way  to  you  now 
before  you  realize  how  important  this 
is  for  you.     (Use  refrain  3  here.) 
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Activities : 

manufacturer's,  32 

manufacturer's  agent's,  32 

retailer's,  32 

salesman's,  32 

wholesaler's,  32 
Adaptability,  102 
Adjuster : 

salesman  a  credit  man  and,  102 

salesman  as,  449 
Adjustment  policy,  451 
Adjustments,  395 

importance  of,  448 

other  problems  concerning  credit,  451 
Advancement,  12 
Advertising,  401^121 

agency,  functions  of,  409 

aiding  the  customer  in,  410 

aid  to  salesmen,  401 

changes  in  styles  because  of,  406 

checking  local  dealer  on,  413 

common  objections  to,  404 

cost  of,  404 

dealer  helps,  412 
often  neglected,  413 

distributing  consumer  material,  413 

factors  in  favor  of,  409 

familiarity  with,  403 

fictitious  value  created  by,  406 

increased  sales  through,  405 

increases  turnover,  414 

informing  home  office  concerning  com- 
petitors', 414 

local  use  of  company,  430 

national,  430 
aids  dealer,  411 

packaging  due  to,  408 

portfolio,  414 

purchase  of  luxuries  increased  by,  406 

wastes  in,  408 
Advisor,  serving  the,  388 
Agents : 

manufacturer's,  44 

purchasing,  45 
Agreement,  value  of,  in  sale,  286 
Aggressiveness,  102,  103 
Aid  from  the  boss,  385 
Ambition,  102 
Ambivert,  81 
Amusement,  94,  101 

definition  of,  101 


Analogy,  284,  285 
Angry  man,  140 
Answers,  make  direct,  359 
Appointment : 

by  announcement,  176 

need  of  previous,  176 

punctuality  in  keeping,  186 

setting  time  of,  185 
Appreciation,  240 
Approach,  231 
Aristotle,  1,  9 
Article,  obtaining  the,  252 
Articles,    published,    aid   merchandising, 

431 
Assertion,  direct,  284 
Associations,  co-operative  or  buying,  44 
Attention : 

making  a*  contact,  215 

principles  of,  218 

reattracting,  233 

undivided,  217,  219 

where  to  begin,  228 
Attitude : 

the  attention,  213 

the  indifferent,  305 


"Bagman,"  3 

Barter,  use  of,  1 

Bids,  45 

Blame  for  mistakes,  451 

Boomerang  method  of  conviction,  279 

Brotherhood,  philosophy  of,  9 

Business : 

ability  of  merchant,  442 

cycle,  25 

failures,  443 

local  conditions,  442 

location  of,  442 

necessary  facts  about,  443 

organization  of,  441 
Butler,  getting  by  the,  477 
Buy,  refusal  to,  392 
Buyers : 

associations,  44 

chain  store,  44 

department  store,  44 

large  retail,  44 

mail-order,  44 

market,  71 

professional,  44 

students  of  salesmanship,  248 
Buying  through  bids,  45 
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Call-back  cards,  491 

Call  book  (see  also  Prospect  card),  493 
information  to  include,  493 
use  in  building  clientele,  495 
value  of  well-kept  records,  498 
various  means  of  using,  494 
Cancellation  babit,  371 
Canvass : 

adapting  to  prospect,  168 
analysis  of,  149 
being  natural  in,  169 
checking  efficiency  of,  376 
company-prepared,  153 
content  of,  162 
definition  of,  147 
door-to-door,  465 
emphasizing  the,  282 
evolution  of,  156 
example  of  good,  477 
facts  contained  in,  157 
general  remarks  in,  171 
improves  interview,  163 
increases  profits,  164 
increases  sales,  164 
material  in,  152,  153 
memorizing  of,  166,  170 
preparation  of,  147,  152 
presentation  of,  147,  159,  160 
reduces  costs,  164 
retail,  387 
saves  time,  163 
standardized,  151,  160 
advantages  of,  160 
objections  to,  151,  165 
statistics  in  the,  158 
well-organized,  150 
writing  the,  157 
Canvasser,  4 

Capacity  for  hard  work,  57 
Capital,  amount  of,  440 
Card: 

for  attention.  206 
use  of,  181 
Careless  buyer,  137 
Caution,  102 
Cautious  man,  143 
Chain  store,  47 
buyer,  44 
drug.  47 
"Chapmen,"  3 

Choose,  making  the  prospect,  311 
Climatic  conditions,  71 
Climax  of  the  interview,  292 
Close : 

confidence  in  the,  295 
don't  hesitate  to,  300 
in  retail  selling,  391 
main  reason  for  the,  300 
mechanical  aspects  of  the,  298 
persuasion  in  the.  305 
point  of  view  at  the,  312 


Close  (Cont.)  : 

proper  time  to,  296 
indication  of,  296 
save  clincher  for  the,  299 
S.  R.  O.,  301 
suggestions  in  the,  310 
trial,  298 

weak,  reason  for,  293 
Closer,  306 
Closing : 

"Do's  and  Don't's"  in,  313 
final  twist  in,  307 
tools  for,  306 
trap  method  of,  303 
with  "No,"  304 
Coaxer,  305 
Comfort,  94,  95,  98 
Commodities : 

classification  of,  34 
customs  affecting,  34,  35 
environmental  effects  on,  36 
evolution  of,  34 
habits  affecting,  35 
prejudices  affecting,  35 
Companionship,  94,  96 
Company,  28,  57 

co-operation  with  salesman,  28 
history  of,  59 
policies,  58,  161 
principles,  58 
Comparison : 
indirect,  320 
inviting,  319 
methods  of,  320 
old  method  of,  320 
Competing  salesmen,  handling,  321 
Competition : 

anticipating,  318 
data  on,  161 
handling,  315 
knocking,  316 

when   prospect   demands   comparison, 
318,  320 
Comprehension,  220 
Concentration,  217 
Confidence,  7 
creation  of,  256 

gaining  through  demonstration,  255 
inspiring  through  limiting  sale,  287 
through  loyalty,  281 
Constructiveness,  102,  103 
Consumer,  31,  32 

demand,  73 
Contrast,  220 

as  basis  of  attention,  221 
Conviction,  7 

boomerang  method  of  getting,  279 
early,  281 

methods  of  creating,  277 
facts  and  statistics,  277 
guarantee,  277 
prestige,  278 
testimony,  277 
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Conviction  (Cont.)  : 

methods  of  creating  (Cont.)  : 
tests,  277 

through  favorable  features,  279 
through  O.  P.  S.,  283 
Co-operation,  102,  103 

between  credit  man  and  salesman,  439 

of  prospect  helps  sale,  255 
Co-operative  stores : 

Farmer's,  48 

membership  in,  47 

organization  of,  47 
Cost  to  sell,  24 

buyer,  74 

in  long  run,  350 

of  advertising,  404 
Counterattractions,  219 
Counter  baskets  and  containers,  431 
Courtesy,  102 
Credit,  3 

basis  of,  444 

factor  in  success,  437    . 

misunderstanding  in,  444 
Credit  man : 

also  good  salesman,  439 

attitude  of  salesman  toward,  438 

relation  with  salesman,  439 

salesman  an  adjuster  and,  436 
Credit  relations,  scope  of,  436 
Curiosity,  102 

appealing  to,  230 
Curious  man,  134 
Customer : 

attitude  toward  credit,  450 

retaining  a,  375 
Customs  affecting  commodities,  35 
Cynic,  143 


Data  on  competition,  161 
Demonstration : 

conviction  through,  276 

keep  dignified,  256 

technique  and  dexterity,  479 
Decision,  getting  a  favorable,  310 
Delay,  355,  356 

Demand,  varying  degrees  of,  149 
Department  store : 

buyer,  44,  46 

trade,  46 
Desire,  7 
Desires,  74 

means  of  obtaining,  102 
Desk,  neatness  of,  127 
Determination  to  possess,  276 
Development,  philosophy  of,  9 
Discount  privilege,  abuse  of,  252 
Display : 

location  of,  429 
aisle  counters,  429 
determination  of,  429 
exit,  429 


Display  (Cont.)  : 

merchandise,  385 

store,  427 

use  in  small  stores,  428 

use  in  supermarkets,  429 

value  of,  428,  430 
Distribution,  3 

chain,  37 

relation  between  links  of,  37 

definition  of,  31 

factors  of,  40 
Doctor  as  a  salesman,  20 
Door-to-door  selling : 

evolution  of,  456 

future  of,  480 

gaining  entrance,  463 

how  to  get  in,  474 

imitations,  480 

preapproach  necessary,  460 

present  attitude  toward,  456 

problems  involved,  458 

prospecting,  458 

specialized   form   of   selling,   461 

technique,  456 

variety  offered,  457 

variety  of  territory,  462 

various  types  met,  472 
Dramatization,  232 
Drug  chain  store,  47 
Drummer,  3 


E 


Ear-minded,  114 
Ease,  95 
Economic : 

laws  of  return,  416 

needs,  28 
Efficiency  of  merchandiser,  431 
Effort  brings  interest,  244 
Ego,  appealing  to  the,  303 
Enthusiasm,  57,  270,  273 

effect  of,  272,  273 

extent  of,  271 

how  to  arouse,  270 

over-,  271 

part  played  by,  272 

use  of,  271 
Enthusiast,  141 

Entree,  gaining  to  prospect,  275 
Environmental  effects  on  commodities,  36 
Envy,  94,  97 

Epictitus,  philosophy  of,  8 
Epicurus,  philosophy  of,  7 
Errors,  common,  369 
Esprit  de  corps,  48 
Evolution  of  selling  function,  1 

ancient  application,  1 

communication,   2 

drummer,  3 

growth  in  England,  1 

growth  in  United  States,  3 
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Expressions : 
negative,  2S3 
neutral,  283 
positive,  2S3 


P 


Fabrication,  31 

Fads: 

about  competing  products,  GG 

about  services,  G8 

of  proposition,  56 

salesman  should  know,  57 

salesman  should  know  his  company,  57 

use  of,  57 
Fads,  244 

Faithfulness,  94,  100 
Farmer's  Co-operative  Stores,  48 
Favorable  decision,   getting,  310 
Fear,  salesman's  greatest,  193 
Feature,  emphasis  of,  254 
First  impressions,  202 
First  ten  seconds,  202 
Flattery,  use  of,  137 
Frequency  of  reorders,  69 
Friends,  13,  96 
Friendship  basis  of  attention,  214 


G 


Good-natured  prospect,  134 
Goods  damaged  in  transit,  452 
Guaranties,  277 

Guards,  getting  by  the  outer,  176,  178, 
179,  180 


Habits : 

affecting  commodities,  35 

cancellation,  371 

prospect's,  124 
Hands,  shaking,  207 
Hearing,  113 
High  pressure  selling,  26 

denned,  27 
History  of  company,  59 
History  of  salesmanship,  1 
Hoarding,  102 
Hospitality,  94,  96 
House-to-house  selling,  4,  456 
Human  nature,  6 
Hypnotism,  84 


Idea,  21 

emphasis  of,  154 
Idea  beyond,  selling  the,  155,  250 
Idealism,   philosophy  of,   7 
Identical  goods  at  higher  prices,  390 
Ideo-motor  principle,  87 
Ignorance,  acknowledge,  359 


Imagination,  266 

in  business,  269 

range  of,  269 

use  of,  267 
Imitation,  102,  104,  305,  480 
Impression,  salesman  aware  of,  216 
Impulses,  balancing  two,  262 
Income  possibilities,  11 
Industrial  revolution,  2 
Industry,  knowledge  of,  60 
Influence  basis  of  selling,  20 
Information : 

arrangement  of,    125 

sources  of,  121 
Inhibitions,  overcoming,  263 
Instinct : 

defined,  99 

secondary,  104 
Instinctive  buyer,  135 
Intensity,  269 
Interest,  240 

application  of,  242,  250 

assume  merchant's,  234 

definition  of,  241 

detection  of,  247 

effort  brings,  244 

evidence  of,  247 

gaining  prospect's,  239 

instinctive,  242 

interruptions  during,  252 

maintaining  prospect's,  253 

permanency  of,  243,  244 

self-,  105 

temporary,  243 
Interruptions,  252 

in  door-to-door  selling,  467 
Interview : 

arranging  the,  175 

climax  of,  292 

close  of,  292 

concluding  the,  368 

when  to  remain,  371,  379 

conditions  for,  178 

courage  in,  193 

ground  work  for,  120 

late  for,  186 

managing  the,  249,  283 

maneuvers  in  getting,  177 

other  methods  of  obtaining,  187 

perseverence  in,  193 

questionable  means  of  obtaining,  188 

sample  method  of  obtaining,  189 

self-analysis  of,  156 

sensing  the  "no  sale,"  372 

with  minor  executive,  191 

with  wrong  man,  190 
Introversion,  80 
Introvert,  the,  81 


Jobber,  39 

in  mill  ends,  43 
in  sample  lots,  43 


Index 
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Knocking  competition,  318 
"Know  it  all,"  139 
Knowledge,  56 

general,  102 

of  industry,  60 

of  language  of  trade,  63 

of  product  itself,  61 

of  salesman,  74 

of  terms  of  sale,  63 

technical,  62,  102 


Labor,  division  of,  39 

example  of,  39 
Language  of  trade,  63 
Law : 

of  diminishing  returns,  416 

philosophy  of,  8 
Lawyer  as  a  salesman,  20 
Leaders,  loss,  351 
Lead  pencil  selling,  234 
Letters  of  salesman,  500 
Limitations  of  consumption,  36 
Loss  leaders,  351 
Loyalty,  94,  100 

in  building  a  clientele,  499 


M 


Mail-order  buyers,  44 
Manufacturers : 

agents  of,  44 

aid  to  retailer  from,  388 

other,  44 
Margin  of  profit,  37 
Market,  2 

analysis  of,  34 

buyer's,  71 

definition  of,  31 

locating,  34 

producer's,  43 

scope  of  staple,  52 

seller's,  71 

specialty,  48 

staple,  51 

wholesaler's,  46 
Meeting  the  prospect,  463 
Membership  in  co-operative  stores,  47 
Memorizing  canvass,  166 

reasons  against,  167 

reasons  for,  167 
Merchandise  display,  385 
Merchandiser,  salesman  as  a,  422 
Merchandising : 

and  the  dealer,  422 

defined,  422 

purposes  of,  423 

successful,  70 
Merchant : 

business  ability  of,  442 

family  relations  of,  441 


Merchant  (Cont.)  : 

local  reputation  of,  441 

personal  habits  of,  441 

trading  organizations,  2 
Metaphor,  284 

Methods  of  gaining  interview,  177 
Middlemen,  38,  39,  40 

functions  of,  40,  41 
Mimic,  136 
Mind,  44 

negative,  90 

positive,  85 
Modesty,  102 
Money,  use  of,  1^2 
Motives,  105-Hr 

application  of,  106 

other  applications : 

to  everyday  life,  112,  113 
to  buying  insurance,  108 


N 


Name  of  prospect,  getting,  180 
Negative : 

mind,  90 

suggestion,  305 


O 


Objections,  162 

anticipating,  363 

as  reason  for  buying,  361 

attitude  toward,  327 

classification  of,  331 

common,  to  advertising,  404 

door-to-door,  469,  470,  480 

genuine,  346 

excuses  versus,  347 

giving  too  much  weight  to,  362 

graphic  means  of  meeting,  362 

in  retailing,  389 

listing  of,  330 

methods  of  meeting,  330 

physical  versus  mental,  329 

stage,  330 

to  price  in  retail  selling,  389 

to  quality  in  retail  selling,  389 
Objective  resistance  (see  Resistance,  ob- 
jective) 
Obstacles,  175 
Office,  neatness  of,  127 
Office  boy,  179 
Open-minded  man,  135 
Opportunities  in  staple  market,  51 
Opportunity  cost,  262 

in  retail  selling,  13 

in  selling,  9,  12 
Order : 

always  ask  for,  323 

takers,  84 
Organization  of  co-operative  stores,  47 
Orthodox  channel  of  trade,  36 
Outer  guards,  passing  the,  180 
Overcharges,  453 
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Overenthusiasm,  271 
Ownership,  desire  for,  261 


Panic  (1837),  3 
Partner  does  the  buying,  189 
Patriotic  man,  138 
Patriotism,  21 
Peddler,  4 

Persistent  selling,  26 
Personal,  contact  must  be,  246 
Personality,  80,  82,  381 

importance  of,  215 

in  retail  selling,  83 

what  is,  82 
Persuasion,  264 
Philanthropist,  139 
Philosophy,   7 

of  Aristotle,  9 

of  brotherhood,  9 

of  development,  9 

of  Epictitus,  8 

of  Epicurus,  7 

of  idealism,  9 

of  law,  8 

of  Plato,  8 

of  pleasure,  7 

of  Socrates,  8 

of  the  Stoics,  8 
Plan,  making  your,  234 
Planning  one's  work,  496 
Plato,  philosophy  of,  7 
Pleasure,  philosophy  of,  7 
Point  of  view,  21,  28,  80 

retailer's,  70 

wholesaler's,  72 
Policies   of  the  company,  58 

definition  of,  58 
Policy,    adjustment,   451 
Political  economy,  principles  of,  11 
Popularity,    102 
Population,  location  of,  50 
Positive  mind,  85 
Possession,  102 
Post-sale  period,  375 
Power,    102 

Preacher  as  a  salesman,  20 
Preapproach,  120 

door-to-door,  460 
Prejudices  affecting  commodity,  35 
Prestige,  94,  100,  278 
Price : 

brackets,  65 

justifying    the,    159 

reflected  by  quality,  68 

standardization,  351 
Pricing  incorrect,  64 
Principles,  58 

definition  of,  58 
Procrastinator,  143 
Producer,  31 
Producer's  market,  43 


Index 


Product : 

competing,  66 

knowledge  of,  61 
technical,   62 

position  of,  67 

serving  the  buyer,  64 

types  of,  147 
Production,   4 

of  goods,  59 
Professional  buyers,  44 
Proficiency,  102 
Profit,  415 

insufficient,  64 

margin  of,  37 
Promotional   material,  431 

on  containers,  431 
Proposition  : 

attention  to,  213 

facts   of,    56 
Prospect,  126 

angry  man,  140 

careless  buyer,  137 

cautious  man,  143 

confirming  the  judgment  of,  368 

curious  man,  134 

cynic,   143 

enthusiast,  141 

gaining  entree  to,  175 

getting  the  name  of,  180 

good-natured  man,  134 

hesitation  by,  305 

instinctive  buyer,   135 

interest,  239 

judging  the,  126 
by  age,  130 

by  customers  in  store,  132 
by  display  windows,  132 
by  general  appearance,   131 
by  merchandise,  129 

"know  it  all,"  139 

makes  false  statement,  390 

making  choice,  311 

melting  the,  197 

favorable  conditions  for,   197 

mental  presence  of,  213 

mimic,  136 

more  than  one,  233 

open-minded  man,  135 

patriotic   man,    138 

philanthropist,  139 

procrastinator,  143 

religious  man,  138 

self-important  man,   134 

selling  himself,  232 

skeptic,   141 

timid  man,  142 

types   of,   133 
Prospect  cards  (see  also  Call  book),  493 
Prospecting : 

door-to-door,   458 

usual  method  of,  459 
Prospects,  lists  of,  491 
Protection,    96 
Psychological  moment,  is  there  a,  295 
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Psychology,  4 

application  of,  5,  21 

definition  of,  21 

in  selling,  5 

of  the  reaction,  417 

principles  of,  5,  7,  94 
Public  welfare,  65  , 

Punctuality,  186 
Purchasing  agent,  45 

method  of  selling,  46 

Q 

Qualifications,   80 

product,  107,  108 
Quality : 

inferior,  64 

reflected   by  price,   68 

value  of,  352 
Questions : 

asking,  162,  254,  362 

opening  with,  225,  226 

R 

Rational  wants,  94 
Reaction : 

after   sale,   368 
psychology  of  the,  417 
subconscious,   88 
Re-entry  after  close,  299 
References,  443 
Refusal  to  buy,   392 
Religious  man,  138 
Reorders,  frequency  of,  69 
Repetition,  221 
Reports  of,  500 
Resale,  31 

Resist,  it's  normal  to,  327 
Resistance : 
objective,  346 

company  not  an  advertiser,  354 

company  unpleasant,  357 

credit,   355 

ignoring  objections,  359 

long  delay,  355,  356 

meeting,  347 

never  heard  of  company,  354 

turnback  method,  360 
price,  65,  347 
subjective,  327,  331 

can't  afford  it,  337 

can't  decide,  333 

consult  my  partner,  338 

my  business  is  different,  337 

no  demand,  339 

no  room,  336 

not  interested,  342 

satisfied  now,   335 

some   other   time,   335 

think  it  over,  334 

too  busy,  332 
Retail : 

buyers,  large,  44 
canvass,  387 


Retail  (Cont.)  : 

personality  in  selling  at,  83,  381 

salesmanship,    41 

substitution  in  selling  at,  383,  430 

to   customer,   387 
Retailer : 

independent,  47 

manufacturer's   aid  to,   388 

point  of  view  of,  70 
Return : 

balanced,  150 

opportunity  to,   374 
Rivalry,  95,  112 


S 


Sale: 

after-,    375 

definition  of,  19 

key  to  next,  371 

limitations  of,  64 
inferior  quality,  64 

saving  a  lost,   322 

sensing  the  "no,"  372 
Sales : 

increased  through  advertising,  405 

motives,  32 
Salesman,  32 

actions  of,  180 

advertising  an  aid  to,  401,  417 

as   a  credit  man,   436 

as  a  merchandiser,  422 

as  an  adjuster,  436,  449 

appearance  of,  461 

attitude  toward  credit  of,  450 

conduct  in  outer  office  of,   201 

co-operation  with  company  of,  28 

courtesy  of,  461 

credit  man  also  good,  439 

dress  of,  203 

enter  the,  239 

equipment  of,  89 

expense  accounts  of,   501 

greatest  fear  of,  193 

handling  competing,  321,  322 

helping  dealer  merchandise,  423 

information    of : 
kind  of,  440 
value  of,  440 

learning  from  advertising,  418 

learn  to  sell,  18 

letters  of,  500 

made,  not  born,  18 

modern,  25 

modern  method  of  selection  of,  18 

necessity  for,  14 

"old  school,"  24 

physical  appearance  of,  203 

preparing  way  for,  490 

relation  with  credit  man  of,  439 

reports  of,  500 

scientific  approach  of,  19 

self-tests  of,  502 

sit  or  stand,  200 
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Salesman  (Cont.)  : 

specialty  markets  and,  50 

traveling,   3 

well-seasoned,  45 
Salesmanship : 

advancement  in,  12 

as  a  profession,  11 
income,   11 

as  an  art,  22,  23,  24 

as  a  science,  22,  23,  24 

as   a    trade,   22,   24 

broad  application  of,  20 

buyer   Btildent   of,   248 

other  definitions  of,  20 

retail,  41,  381 

specialty,  41 
articles,  42 
services,  42 

versus   advertising,    14 
Salespeople  : 

as  educators,  390 

stand,  383 
Samples  : 

arrangement  of,  207 

use  in  getting  interview,  1S9 
Schedule,    preparation  of,   496 
Scientific  selection  of  salesman,  19 
Seasonability,  71 
Secretary,  179 
Self-important  man,  134 
Self-preservation,.  98 
Seller's  market,  71 
Selling : 

based  on  fact,  56 

definition  of,  19 

door-to-door,  456 

effects  of  business  cycle  on,  25 

evolution  of,   1 

fields,  classification  of,  31 

function,  1 

development  of,  18 

high  pressure,  26 

house-to-house,   4,  456 

human  side  of,  21 

intense,    257 

lead  pencil,  234 

manual  of,  463 

opportunities  in,  9 

persistent,  26 

points  : 

repetition  of,  282 
reserved,  394 

retail  principles  of,  381 
personality,  3S1 
substitution,  383 

team,  288 
Senses,  five,  113 

inventory  of,  113 
Service,  375 

same  to  all,  393 
Serviceability.  240 
Services,  facts  about,  68 
Settlement,   promptness  in,  450 
Sex,  97 


Shopper,  attracting  the,  382 

Sight,  113 

Simile,  284,  285 

Sincerity,  57,  265 

Skeptic,  141 

Skill,   57 

Smell,  113 

Socrates,  philosophy  of,  8 

Sold,  reaction  to  being,  214 

Sources  of  raw  material,  60 

knowledge  of,  60 
Specialties,  33 
defined,  33 

economic  effects  on,  33 
geographical  limitations  on,  33 
market  for,  48 
banks,  49 
brokers,  49 
farmers,  49 
home,    49 
jobbers,  48 
manufacturers,  48 
professional  men,   49 
retailers,  49 
wholesalers,  48 
Specialty : 

salesmen,   markets  of,   50 
shops,    2 
nation  of,  2 
Speech,   figures  of,  284 
S.  R.  O.  in  closing,  301 
Standardization,  price,  351 
Staples,  33 
defined,  33 

economic  effects  on,  33 
geographical  limitations  on,  33 
market  for,  51 

importance  of  studying,  52 
opportunities  in,  51 
scope  of,  52 
turnover  in,  52 
Statistics,  277 
Stimuli,  218 
Stock : 

desire  to  handle,  393 
location  of,  386,  424 
to  show,  determining,  392 
Stoics,  philosophy  of,  8 
Store : 

displays,  427 
neatness  of,  126 
Style,    71 
Subjective    resistance    (see    Resistance, 

subjective) 
Substitutions,  430 
Suggestion,   264 
forms  of : 
emotion,  265 
suggested,  264 
up-to-date,    265 
negative,  305 
with  any  article,  269 
Supply,  constancy  of,  70 
Sympathy,  98 
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T 


Taste,  113 

Teacher  as  a  salesman,  20 
Technique,  "no  sale,"  373 
Telephone : 

operator,  178 

using  the,  184,  381 
Tensity,  221 
Terms  of  sale,  63 
Territory  : 

determining  size  of,  4S8,  489 

factors  making  up,  389 
Testimony,  277 
Tests,  276,  277 

of  salesmanship,  292 
"Thank  you,"  394 
Timid  man,  142 
Title,  fancy,  182 
Trade : 

channels  of,  36 

language   of,    63 

orthodox,  36 
Transportation  problems,  71 
Traveling  salesman,  3 
Touch,  113 
Turndown,  375 
Turnover,  43,  350,  415 

advertising  increases,  414 

normal,  73 


Turnover  (Cont.)  : 

principles   applied,   416 
warehouse,  73 

U 

Uniqueness,  224,  225 
Unit  of  purchase: 

at  retail,   384 

increasing,  288 
Utility,  lack  of,  65 


Voice,  inflection  of,  253 
W 

Waiting  for  prospect,  254 
Wants,  27 

economic  need,  28 

unknown,  27 
creation   of,   27 

unreasoned,  94 
Warehouse  turnover,  73 
Wealth,  2 

Weather,  fair  versus  foul,  198 
Wholesaler,  3,  43 

growth  of,  4 

market  of,  46 

orthodox,  44 

point  of  view  of,  72 
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